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Chronicle of Events 


January 1928. 

2 Jan. *28 Opening Day of the 15th Seaiion of the Indian Soienoe Oongreei held in 
Oalcntta— Oontinned till 7th January. 

8 Jan. do. Cotton Mill Strike in Bombay— 18,000 doiraed toola aa a protest against 
standardisation of Wages. 

Opening Day of the Eleventh Session of the Indian Economic Conference 
held at Lnoknow under Hr. H. H. Darling— Continued* till the next 
two days. 

5 Jan. do. The Mahatma’s Impressions on the Madras Congress in ** Young India **— 
The Hindu Muslim Unity as the most dignified answer to Birkenhead’s inso 
lent flaunting on British might— The Independence Bosolntion hastily 
conceived and thoughtlessly passed — The Exhibition a scandalous creation 
in as much as it was a denial of the Congress spirit and in marked contrast 
to Ehadi and Swadeshi Exhibitions. 

Public Meeting at Tilak Ghat, Madras under Mr. Kaleswar fiao urged the 
need for concerted action against the Simon Commission. 

7 Jan. do. Fifth Session of the Albindia Postmen and Lower Grade Btafl Con* 

ferenoe held in Bombay under the presidenpy of Mr. M. A. Jinnah and 
continued till the 9th. 

8 Jan. do. 11th Provincial Adi Dravid Conference held at Gbkhale Hall, Madraa 

under the presidency of Mr. L. C. Gumsami— Co-operation with Simon 
Commission advocated. 

9 Jan. do. Conference of Provincial Ministers opened in New Delhi by Sir Mahomed 

Habibuliah. 

11 Jan. do. The Legislative Council PresMento* Conference held in New Delhi under 

the Chairmanship of the Hon ble Mr. Patel. 

12 Jan. do. Executive Committee of the Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber un- 

animously endorsed resolution passed by the Industrial Congress urging 
all commercial bodies to boycott vm Simon Commission. 

16 Jan. do. Fifth Convocation of Gujrat Vidyapitb held at Ahmedabad aasidst scenes 
of great oriental splendour— Bevd. C. F. Andrews delivered convocation 
address. 

The All-Party Boycott Conference held at Benares under the presidency 
of Dr. Ansari unanimously decided to boycott the Statutory OommisMon 
and to observe a ' Hartal ' tbrougboot India on Srd February, the day 
the Commission land in Bombay and to hold public sseetings on t^ same 
day and pass resolutions condemning the Commission. 

16 Jan. da Opening Day of the C. P. Legislative Council and B. A 0. Legislative 

Council. 

17 Jao. da Publie meeting under the auspices of National Social Conference, the 

Servant of India Society and others held in Madraa to support kgielation 
against early marriage— Dr. Annie Besant presided. 

Monster meeting of 6,000 peoQie of all classes held at Benares under 
Babu Bhagavan Das— Leaders appealed to observe hartal on Srd February, 
Youth Week inaugurated at Ahmedabad by Bevd. Andrews— Promotion 
of indigenous Scout movement urged. 
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II Jao* *11 Oaleatta Oorpoifttion protested effelnst the omission of the GoTsmment 
to provide for the formation of an Urban Unit of the Indian Territorial 
Force in Oalcntta in aooordanoe with the Shea Committee's Report and 
nrged upon the Government to rectify the same at an early date. 

The Campaign to prepare the ground for organising < hartal* on 8rd 
February started in Bombay, Calcutta, Poona and other places in right 
earnest — the Provincial Congress Committees organised tours in districts 
with a view to rouse public opinion and make the boycott successful. 

10 Jan. do. The C. P. Council— Mr. Biyani's motion for the boycott of the Simon 
Commission carried after a heated debate. 

21 Jan. do. let Session of the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference held in Bombay 
with Mr. E. F. Nariman in the Chair. 

82 Jan. do. Mr. Gandhi's resolution in the Kathiawar States Conference held at 
Porbander to the effect that the Conference should not discuss matters 
concerning individual States or Princes was passed unanimously. 

S3 Jan. do. Ten thousand employees of the Li lloah workshop E. I. Railway downed 
tools owing, it was alleged, to some friction with the authorities— Subse* 
<. quently the workers sent a petition demanding increase of wages, 

A deputation of the Burma People's Party waited on the Governor at 
Rangoon and ^ rged abolition of illegal gambling, unrestricted sale of 
liquor and drugs, and the collection of Tbatbameda and Capitation TUxes, 
all of which, the deputation said, was due to the inactivity on the part 
of the Government to improve the condition of the people. 

Opening Day of the Madras Legislative Council— Supplementary demands 
moved and passed. 

84 Jan, do, Madras Oouncil— Swarajist motion for boycott of the Simon Commission 
carried after a heated debate. 

27 Jan. do. Judgment delivered in the Harvey-Nariman Libel Case— Mr. E. F. Nari* 
man acquitted on the ground of acting in good faith, 

80 Jan. do. Judgment delivered by Calcutta High Court in the * Statesman ' Libel 
Case— Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose awarded Rs, 1000 damage. 


February 1928. 

1 Feb. *28 Opening Day of the Council of State— Official Bills introduced in the 
Assembly— President Patel refused introduction of the New Reserve Bank 
Bill as it violated the propriety of the house and was an abuse of its 
privileges, as the old Bill was not yet withdrawn. 

8 Feb, do. Ceylon Legislative Council adopted a motion for abolishing capital 
punishment in Ceylon. 

Viceroy's inaogu^ address in opening the Central Legislature in New 
Delhi. 

8 Fth, do, All-India Hartal observed as a mark of protest against the Simon Com* 
mission- Bombay wore a deserted appearance when the Commission 
landed who were greeted with black flags and ** Simon, go back**— A 
monster meeting of 60^00 in Bombay attended by Moderate leaders 
solemnly resolved to boycott the Commission in anv shape or at any 
stage— In Madras the boycott demonstration was marnd by disordwrly 
scenes in different parts of the Oily necessitating polios to open Ire, 
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i Febi ’BS Aniyal of the Simon OommiMkm in New Delhi--*8if John Simon told 
ft A88ooiftted Preii Repretentative that he had leoeiTed abont 800 
telegrams of welcome. 

6 Feb* do. Sir Basil Blackett’s Statement in the Assembly introdnolng the old 

Beserve Bank Bill as amended by the Joint Committee. 

7 Feb. do* Sir John Simon’s Statement on the Joint Conference ** scheme issued 

in New Delhi->Party leaders of Assembly after careful consideration 
nnanimonsly rejected the proposal. 

Oagging order issaed in Madras prohibiting meetings, demonstrations 
and propaganda for hartal which were served on the members of the 
Boycott Propaganda Committee. 

Amidst impressive scenes the AlMndia Women’s Conference on educa- 
tional reforms opened in New Delhi by Lady Irwin. 

Opening day of the antamn session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

8 Feb. do. Sir Phiros Setbna’s resolution demanding publication of the Corres- 

pondence on the Sututory Commission lost in the Council of State. 

9 Feb* do. Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced — Governor’s 

opening address. 

Meeting of the Congress Working Committee in New oDelhi —Madras 
gagging order condemned. 

Motion for circulation of the Age of Consent Bill agreed to in the 
Assembly. 

]0 Feb. do. The Reserve Bank Bill dropped in the Assembly— Sir Basil Blackett’s 
statement setting forth the official reasons. 

12 Feb. do. All-Parties Conference met in Delhi and continued till the 22ad February 
when it appointed a Committee to report on the constitution, franchise, 
and declaration of rights of the Commonwealth of India. 

18 Feb. do. Sir Phiroz Sethna’s resolution on the appointment of Trade Commis- 
sioner’s carried in the Council of State. 

16 Feb. do. A deputation representing the AlMndia Women’s Conference waited on 
the Viceroy with a memoiial urging legislative action to abolish Child- 
marriage throughout India. 

16 Feb. do. The historic debate on the appointment of the Simon Commission in Assem- 

bly— Lala Lajpat Bai’s censure motion carried — Leaders’ denunciation of 
Government policy. 

17 Feb. do. Lord Birkenhead’s ranting speech at Doncaster defying the Indian legis- 

latures and threatening the boyootters of the Simon Commission. 

18 Feb. do. Second annual me ting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce held in 

Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. D. P. Kbaitan, 

19 Feb. do. The Maharaja of Nabha deprived of bis title and allowance reduced 

owing to the alleged ** disloyalty to Government” was mysteriously 
removed from Allahabad to Eodaikanal where he was ordered to 
reside. 

Arrival of the Simon Commission in Calcutta— Monster public meeting 
held in Shradhananda Park declared to boycott British goods as the first 
step for the attainment of Swaraj. 

20 Feb. do. Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council— Govetnor’a opening 

address. 

The Bengal Council— Finance Membei’s wail in presenting a deficit 
budget. 

Railway Budget for 1928-29 introduced in the Assembly— Surplus of ten 
and half crores-^Beduotion in fares annoonoed. 

The Chamber of Prinocs opened by Viceroy in New Delhi— prooee- 
dings not open to the press. 

Opening day of the Budget session of tbs Punjab Legislative Counoil* 

81 FeU do^ In the Aseembly the Army £oretary’s motion to leter the Navy Bill 
to a Seteot Committee rejected. 
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SS Feb. Cengren Working Committee in New Delhi toaned inetrnotioa to the UndiM 
Boycott Committee to poetpone hartel on the 26th, the day of the arriml 
of Simon Commimion, in view of the gegging order of the Okrremmeiit 
mud to confine their notiTitiee to bolding mue meetinge oondemniag the 
Gommittion. 

Opening dey of the spring aeasion of the U. P. Legislntive Connoil 

24 Feb. do. Mr. Eyaw Dnn*s motion of confidence in the Simon Commission pesied 

nnanimonsly in the Burma ConnoiJ, the People's Party haying imked 
out at the oommenoement of the debate. 

25 Feb. do. Special Session of the All-India Depressed Classes Conference held in 

New Delhi under Bto Bahadur M. 0. l&jah passed resolution adeooating 
co-operation with Simon Commission. 

Mr. Mnkandilars motion of no-oonfidenoe in the Simon Commission 
passed after a heated debate in the U. P. Council. 

29 Feb. do. Budget for 1928-29 presented in the Assembly — Surplus oyer two and 
half crores annodneed — provincial contributions abolished, 

British Section of League against Imperialism in London passed resoln* 
tion supporting Indian attitnae towards the Simon Commission and 
demanding withdrawal of Labour representation. 


March 1 928. 

1 Mar. '28 Campaign for boycott of British goods started in Caloutta— 82 meetings 
were simultaneously held in 82 wards of the city where the message of 
boycott was preached, 

8 Mar. do. Ten thousand ladies in a meeting in Calcutta took solemn yow to bc^oott 
British cloth. 

4 Mar. do. Death of Baron Satyendra Prosonno Sinha of Baipnr at Berbampore, 

Bengal. 

5 Mar. do. Annnal meeting of the Madras European Association held under Sir 

Alexander MacDougall. 

Mar. da. Meeting of the Ssecntiye Committee of the Federation of Indian Chamber 
of Commerce held in New Delhi. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League in a meeting in New Delhi 
refused to accept the All-Party Conference formula on the question of 
Joint Electorates. 

7 Mar. do. In the Bombay Council a non-official moti<m for adjournment of the 
bouse to disooss the BaidoH Satyagraha was disallowed. 

As a sequel to the No-cmifidenoe motion in the Madnm Couneil the 
Ministers resigned— The resignation was accepted by the Goyemor the 
next day. 

In the Council of State the Income Tax Amending Bill u passed by the 
Assembly was passed. 

The Skeen Beoommendaltosis whittled down— The Oommander-in-Chiaf's 
Statement in the Assembly. 



UaMB 
8 Mar. *98 

10 Mar. do. 

19 Mar. do. 

18 Mar. do. 

11 Mar. do. 

15 Mar. do. 

16 Mar. do. 

18 Mar. do, 

19 Mar. do. 

90 Mar. do, 

91 Mar, dOb 
99 Mar. do. 

t6 Hit. do. 

98 Mar. do. 

99 Mar. do. 


CHkomtiLE Ot EVEktS s 

fn the 0. ?. Cooncti GoTemment eoetained a teriea of defeata under 
TOting on Budget granta. 

All-Partlea Oonferenoe met in Delhi and continued till 11th when it 
appointed two Sob-Committeee, one to enquire into the financial aapeot 
of the aeparation of Sind and the other to ooniider the feaaibility of pro* 
portional repreaentation. 

Mr. Jinnah*8 adjournment motion in the Aeeembly to disonaa the Govern- 
ment’a taming down of the nnanimooa reoommendationa of the Skeen 
Committee carried bj 70 againat 41. 

In the Bengal Oooneil Government enstained a defeat in the Land 
Bevenoe grant. 

In the Panjab Oonncil a cat motion demanding better treatment of 
political priaonera waa carried. 

In the Aaaembly Pandit Motilal Nebin'a motion refnaing the Simon 
Oommiaaion demand carried — Boycott deoiaion reaffirmed. 

In the C. P. Council Mr. Ealikar*b cut motion for amnesty to priaonera 
convicted in connection with communal riots carried. 

Ministers* statement on resignation in the Madras Conncil owing to 
difference of opinion with the Chief Minister re. the Statutory Commie* 
sion. 

In the Punjab Conncil the Qovemment motion to elect a committee to 
co-operate with the Simon Commission waa carried after a prolonged 
debate. 

Messrs. S. M. Mudaliar and M. R. Sethuratnam Aiyar were appointed 
Miniatera of the Government of Madras. 

In the Bengal Council Mr. A. C. Dntta'a motion for refusal of Ministers 
salaries lost. 

The Finance Bill introduced in the Assembly and discussed and carried 
on the I9tb. 

Bombay Provincial Kaiionalist Non-Brahmin Conference held at Nasik 
under Mr. M. Manekji^Simon Commission denounced. 

The Bombay University Bill with an amendment in the form of an 
additional sub-clause to the clause relating to the appointment of Visitor 
wu passed in the Bombay Council. 

Government defeated twice in the Bengal Council when two cuts were 
made in the Police Demand. 

The No*eonfidenoe motion against the Ministers lost in the Bengal 
Council. 

Madras District Congress Committee inaugurated campaign in favour of 
Boycott of British goods as an answer to the Simon Commitsion. 

The Finance Bill passed in the Conncil of State — The Swarajists walked 
out. 

Opening day of the March Session of the Mysore Legislative Council in 
the New Council Hall, Ban^lore. 

Serious riot occurred near Bamongaohee Loco Workshop, three miles 
from Howrah in connection with the Lilloah Lock -out-— Police opened 
fire resulting, it was reported, in two men killed and five injured. 

Opening day of the Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Council. 

In the ooursB of a leader the Pioneer " of Allahabad wrote the following 
on the Simon Commission : ** Despite the optimistic generalisations of 
Sir John Simon the ** Pioneer*' does not believe the preliminary visit 
of tbe Commission to India baa been a sneoeas. ..the snpport M 
sectional and spasmodic antf hy no means lepresentativs of p^itical 
India. 
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81 Mar. *88 Depirtnre of the Simon Commission from Bombay after completing their 
preliminary visit to India, 


April 1928 

8 Apl. *26 In the Calontta Corporation Mr. B. K. Basa elected Mayor in socoession 
to Mr. J. M. Sen Gnpta defeating the only Swarajist candidate Mr. Sabbas 
Chandra Bose by 46 to 37 votes— Disorderly scenes followed the election 
when the electric light failed and it was reported that some of the Conn- 
eillors who voted against Mr. Sabbas Bose were roaghJy handled. 

8 Apl, do. Dr. G. V. Deshmokb, a Swarajist, elected President of the Bombay 
f Mnnicipal Corporation. 

8 Apl. do. National Week celebrations commenced with a monster public meeting 
in Jallianwala Bagb, Amritsar. 

7 Apl. do. The Bengal Provincial Conference held at Basirhat under Mr. J. M. Sen 

Gopta demanded among others Bound Table Conference and Release of 
Political Prisoners. 

8 Apl. do. Eleventh Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Jubbulpore 

nnder Mr. N. C. Kelkar— Resolntion on Shndhi Movement and Conversion 
of Non-Hindos urged. 

8 Apl. do. The Assam Council elected a committee to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission, Congress members abstaining. 

10 Apk do. Independent Iiabonr Party at its annual meeting held at Norwich ex- 

pressed opposition to the procedure regarding appointment of the Simon 
Commission and pressed for a fall recognition of Indian claims. 

11 Apl. do. The Punjab Provincial Conference held at Amritsar under the preaidenoy 

of Pt. Jawabarlal Nebru. 

13 Apl. do. A strong appeal to the British to buy Indian prt.dacts and strengthen 
the bonds oi the Empire was made by Sir Atul Cbatterje, the High 
Commissioner for India, speaking at the Rotary Club, West London. 

The Punjab Youth Conference adopted resolution supporting the League 
against Intperialism and expressing sympathy with the Chinese in their 
heroic war against European Imperialism. 

16 Apl. do. Another Mill Strike in Bombay— Strikers complained of retrenchment 
and the introduction of the system of work on two sides of frame— 20,000 
men downed toola. 

18 Apl. do. In celebration of the National Week Congress workers including ladies 

hawked Ebaddar in Calcutta beaded by Mr. Sabbas Bose, President. 
B. P. C. C. ’ 

In reply to the C. P. Government’s invitation to submit a statement to 
the Simon Commission, the Teotmal District Association regretted its 
inability to co-operate with the Commission in view of the boycott pro- 
gramme laid down by the Congress, the Assembly and the local Council. 

19 ApU do. About 86 Ruling Princes from all parts of India attended a private Con- 

ference held in Bombay on the eve of the arrival of the Bntler Committee 
—Proposal for a Federal Conncil and the Indian Princes* Conference 
laid down. 

II Ap]» do. Fourth session of the Bessal Provincial Hiadn Sabha Conference held 
at Mymensingb nnder the pnsideney of Habaanhopadbaya Ft. Pramatba- 
nath Tarkabbnsan. 
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S8 Apl '88 Mil] itrika Bitottion in Bombay took a more aeriona tarn leading to 
firing of revolver ahota by a Police Oi]ioer->21 Millt oloaed doom involving 
80,000 Btrikera. 

Death of Mr. Maganlal Qandhi, the life and aoal of the Khadi movementi 
in Patna. 

24 Apl. do. The Bardoli Satyagraha — Confiscation notioea on oaltivatora were the 
order of the day in Bardoli— Under the leadership of Mr. Yallabhal 
Patel people reaolred to carry on Satyagraha till saooeds was achieved. 


May 1 928. 

1 May *28 The Indian Community in Kenya rejected Government's overtarea to 
seonre their co-operation in the Legislatore. 

8 May do. Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bofie*« appeal for unity in the Presidential addreaa 

delivered at the Sixth Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Poona. 

4 May do. The snmmer session of the Pnnjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore. 

6 May do. The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Boropean Community held a Confarenoe 
in Calcutta to discnss the memoranda to be snbmitted to the Statutory 
Commission— Col. Gidney was appointed to represent the oaso of the 
community before the Commission. 

9 May da The Bamongachee shooting — Case against Police officials dismissed by 

Mr. G. S. Dntt, the District Magistrate of Howrah who passed severe 
strictares on the Military officer who opened the fire. 

In the Punjab Council a non-official resolution recommending military 
training and use of fire-arms (or drills in Government Colleges carried. 

16 May do. No-Tax campaign in Bardoli oontinned — Asa protest to the indiaorimi- 
nate attachment of property and repression launched by the Government 
Go jerat members of the Bombay Conncil resigned in a l^y. 

19 May do. Adjourned Session of the All- Parties Conference met in Bombay under 
Dr. M. A. Ansari— a Snb-Committee appointed to meet in Jona 

21 May do. House of Lords praed the first reading of the Indian High Courts* BUI 
equalising the position of Barristers, advocates and plea.iers nnder the 
Government of India Act. 

27 May do. Fifth session of the Kamatak Provincial Conference held at Dharwar 

nnder the presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

First Kerala Youth Oonferenoe held at Payyanpur nnder the presidency 
of Dr. Varadarajuln Naidn. 

Karachi Youth Conference held under the presidency of Prof. Yaswami. 

28 May do. Death of H. H. The Raja of Pudakottah in Paris. 

The Bombay Mill Strike continued— The International Workers* Congress 
ttnanimonsly adopted a motion promising assistance to the Indian Strikera. 
Fourth session of the Kera*a Provincial Conference held at Tellioherry 
under the presidency of Pt. 4iawabarlal Nehru. 

80 May da Opening day of the eleventh session of the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva— Continued till 17 June. 
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June 1928. 

Jone The International Labonr Oonferenoe in QenfTi nnanioaonaly adopted 
a leeolatlon moved by Dewan Ohaman Lai, Indian Workers* delegate to 
investigate the industrial honsing and general living conditions of 
workers with a view to placing the matter on the agenda of an early 
session of the Conference. 

8 Jone do. Bai Bajeswar Bali and Thakor Bajendra Singh, Uinisters resigned in 
obedience to the verdict of the U. P. OonnoU on the question of the 
boycott of the Simon Commission. 

Debate on the Director's Beport in the International Labonr Conference 
at Gleneva— Indian Delegates' speech. 

II June do. First Assam Provincial Tonngmen's Conference held at Bowgong under 

the presidency of Mr. T. Phukan. 

14 Jone do. On the motion of Lord Birkenhead the House of Lords passed the 
second reading of the Indian High Courts Bill. 

Baja Jagannath Baksb Singh and Maharaja Mabijit Singh appointed 
^ Ministers of the United Provinces Government, 

16 June do. Sbivaji Statue unveiled in Poona amidst scenes of oriental splendour^ 

Governor of Bombay’s tribute to the Mahratta Hero. 

Draft Convention of Minimum Wages passed in the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. 

17 Jone do. Death of Sir Alexander Mnddiman, Governor of United Provinces. 

18 June do. Death of Pt. Gopabandbu Das, an invaluable worker^nd philanthropist 

and a tried patriot of Orissa. 

28 Jone do. The Punjab Legislative Council Committee's demand for equality of 
Status with the Simon Commission conceded by the Secretary of State. 

24 June do. Publication by Forward of a memorandum issued by Sir Andrew Skeen 
setting out that India is ill-equipped in the essentials of war, that the 
policy of retrenchment has been definitely abandoned and that an addi* 
tional sum of 8 crores has to be spent on modernisation of armaments 
and mechanisation of the army will cause considerable surprise and 
anxiety in the country. 

28 June do. The Beport of the Boyal Commission on Agriculture issued in India. 

House of Lords pasned the Third Beading of the Indian High Courts 
Bill without diBcui*8ion— The Bill was then sent to the Common*. 
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The All-Parties Conference 

The report of the Committee appointed by the All- Parties Gooference to determine 
the principles of the constitution of India bears on it marks of anxions and careful 
thought and the desire to be fair to all parties and oommnnities constituting the popula- 
tion of India. It may be easy enough to quarrel with some or other oonclnsions of the 
Committee but it will not be so easy to suggest alternatives. The problem is full ol 
difficulties and the Committee had not only to oonsidfr all sides of a question but bad to 
try their best to reconcile almost irreconcilable view-points. They have performed their 
task in a manner which entitles them to the gratitude of the nation. 

The report is signed by Pt. Motilal Nehru, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej Bahadnr Saprn, 
Mr. M. 8. Ancy, Sardar Mangal Singh, Mr, Suaib Qureshi, Sj Snbhas Chandra Bose and 
Mr, Q. B. Pradban. Tnese gentlemen constituting the Committee represent, so far as it 
is possible for a small Committee like this to represent, all important parties and oommn- 
nities in India. 

The Committee have accepted Dominion Status as the basis of the eonstitntion 
for India, There is no doubt that a strong section of Indian publio opinion would 
bave nothing short of complete independence and the Congress itself at its last session 
accepted independence as the goal of India. But in as mnch as the Committee is not 
a Committee of the Congress, but that of the All-Parties Conference, it had to prooee 
upon maximum agreement. The Committee have pointed out that the communal aspect 
though it has overshadowed politics is not the essential problem in relation to the 
fntnre constitution of India. The communal problem is primarily the Hindn-Moslem 
problem but if the proportions of Hindns and Moslems are taken into consideration, 
it would appear quite plain that neither of these oommnnities require any special 
protection or spoon* feeding. Bot since logio or sense has little to do with com* 
monal feeling the whole problem has resolved itself in the removal from the minds of 
eaoh of a baseless fear of the other and of giving the feeling of seonrity to all oommnnities^ 
The only methods of giving a feeling of seonrity, say the Committee, are safegnards and 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of onltnral antonomy. The dnmsyand 
objectionable method of separate electorate and Beservation of seats do not give this 
security. They only keep np an armed trnoe. 

The Committee bave considered various alternative schemee that bave been suggested 
to give special protection to the minority oommnnities, including a fantastical scheme of 
Communal Councils. The Committee bave definitely come to the oonclnsion that special 
electorates, if bad for the majority community, are worse for a minority oommnnity. 

The Committee has rejected communal representation for the majority oommnnity in 
any provinoo. They point out that the majority in Bengal and in the Punjab, namely, 
the Moslems do not require at all special communal representation. They refer to the 
elections to the District Boards that have taken place in some of the Bengal districts where 
the Hindus have simply been swept off the Boards inspite of their being a substantial 
minority of the (Mpulation. The wealth and education of the Hindns have been of no 
assistance to them in these elections. In fact the result of these elections has been so 
striking that ** Moslem opinion is now veering round the Mixed Bleotorate.** In the Punjab 
also, the same thing is taking place. What has taken place in the District Board elections, 
is bound to take place in Council elections. On a system of joint electorate, the Moslems 
are likely to get not only representation on the full strength of their population, but mom. 

While discarding communal representation for the majority 03 mmnnity, the Com- 
mittee have, however, as a temporary measure, agreed to give communal representation 
in proportion to their population of the Moslems in provinces other than Bengal and the 
Punjab. Thus in the U. P., C. Behar. Bombay and Madras, the Moslem mlnoritiea 
will have communal representation on the basis of their respective populations in these 
provinces. The Committee, however, would not give the same privilege to the Hlndn 
minorities in Bengal and the Punjab on the ground that the Hindn minorities in these 
provinces are strong enough to protect their own interests which is not the ease with the 
Moslem minorities in the other provinoos. The facts and figares given in the Appandiess 
A, B and 0 of the Report show that the Blndn minorities in tbs provinoes of Bengal 
and the Punjab, should bave representation on the basis of population on the tame prin- 
ciple as the Moslem minorities in ether provinoes. The Oonunittee admit that *^tiie 
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Hindu und fifth mlnoritiefl may hav« their representation even rednoed below their popn* 
latUm ratio.** ** This,** in the opinion of the Committee, ** is a possible and Indeed 
likely contingency.** “Bat it is impossible to provide for each contingencies. The 
safest and the most obvious coarse is to have an open election with each safegoards as we 
can devise.** 

The Committee have however taken into consideration these contingencies and say 
that proportional representation is the solution of the problem. They have ably* disposed 
of the objections against proportional representation, but have refrained from recommend- 
ing it as “ some of our colleagues are not satisfied that proportional representation can be 
introduced at this stage in India.*' 

While providing for communal representation for Moslem minorities in the provinces 
the Committee have declined to make similar provisions for non-Brahmins, Depress^ Classes, 
Christians, Sikhs, Jains and other small communities. The Sikhs have, of their own 
accord, sacrificed their right to have special representation on the same principle as the 
Moslem minority community in the provinces. The Committee have spoken, in the 
highest terms of this spirit of the Sikhs. The non-Brahmins being a majority population 
in Madras where the problem is acute need no protection. The Depressed Classes, 
Christians and others require, in the opinion of the Committee, special educational and 
other facilities to remove all obstacles in the way of their advance than special 
representationi^ in the legislature. The Committee would not extend the vicious principle 
of communal representation, but confine it to the Moslems ; for the communal problem 
is primarily a Hindu-Moslem problem. This system of special representation or reserva- 
tion of seats is, however, to disappear automatically at the enJ of ten years and earlier 
if the Moslem community agree. 

The Committee have rejected the proposal of reserving one-third of the seats of the 
Assembly for the Moslem community. The Committee point out that the Moslems are a 
little less than one-fourth of the population of India. Gonsistenly therefore with the 
principle the Committee have accepted for the provinces, the Moslems are not entitled to 
have representation more than their population warrants The Committee agree to reserve 
for them one-fourth of the seats in the Assembly and this reservation, as in the case of 
provincial representation, is to exist for the maximum period of ten years. The Com- 
mittee while reserving seats for Moslem minorities in the provincial legislatures and in the 
Assembly have however given them the liberty to contest for the remaining seats. 

These concessions to Moslem prejudices may be resented by other minority communities, 
but the Committee bad to make compromises without the sacrifice of essential principles, 
reconcile conflicting views and secure a maximum agreement.** Vide A. B. Patriki^ 

The following is the report of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference 
to determine the principles of the constitution of India 

Text of the Report. 

Chapteb I. 

The Gommitteei whose report we have the honour to preseott was 
appointed by the All Parties Conference at its meeting held in Bombay on 
May 19tbi 1928 in terms of the following resolution 

The All Parties Conference will meet again early in August, 1928 to cohsider 
the Committee’s report. 

“ This meeting resolves that a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
as Chairman, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Ali Imam, Syt. Pradhan, ^t. Shuaib 
Qureshi, S^. Subhas Chandra Bose, Syt. Madhaorao Aney, Syt. M. K. Jayakar, 
Syt N. M, Joshi and Sardar Mangal Singh be appointe ’ to consider and deter- 
mine the principles of the Constitution for India before 1st July next ; the 
Committee to circulate the draft amon^ various 01 ganisations in the country. 
This Committee shall give the fullest consideration to the resolution of the Madras 
Congress on Communal Unity in conjunction with those passed by the Hindu 
Mah^bha, the Muslim League, the Sikh League and the other political organi- 
sations represented at the All Parties Conference at Delhi and the suggestions 
that may hereafter be received by it; the Committee will give due weight to the 
recommendations made by the various sub-committees of the All Parties Confer- 
SfBct at Delhi,” 
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GauhatL 


Sx 

• 

Before dealing with the work of this Committee it may be desirable to 
HkMrv ^ evonts leading up to the 

appointment of the Committee. 

The Gaohati session of the National Congress met in Deoembeff 1926> 
in the shadow of a great tragedy » (murder of 
Swami Shraddhanand) when differeooes and 
oonfliots between Hindus and Muslims were at their height. The Congress 
passed a resolution calling upon the Working Committee to take immediate 
steps in consultation with Hindu Mussalman leaders to devise measures 
lor the removal of the present deplorable di6ferenoe8 between Hindus and 
Mussalmans and submit their report to the AlMndia Congress Committee not 
later than the 31st March, 1927/* 

In compliance with these directions the Working Committee and the 
Congress President for the year held several informal Conferences with Hindu 
and Muslim leaders and members of the central legislature. 

On the 20th March, 1927 some prominent Muslim leaders met together 

XU. -I- 1 - in Delhi and put forward cerllhin proposals 

on the Hindu- Muslim problem for the acoep* 
tance of the Hindus and the country. These proposals, which have come 
to be known as the ** Muslim proposals,*’ laid down that Mussalmans were 
prepared to agree to joint electorates in all provinces and in the central 
legislature provided : — 

(t) Sind was made into a separate province. 

(ft) The N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan were treated on the same 
footing as the other provinces. 

In the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of representation was 
in accordance with the population. 

In the central legislature Muslim representation was not to be 
less than one third. 


(m) 

(iv) 


These proposals were communicated to the Congress, and the Congress 
Working Committee the very next day passed a resolution appreciating the 
decision of the Muslim Conference to accept joint electorates and trusting that 
a satisfactory settlement would be arrived at on the basis of these proposals. 
A 8ub*oommittee was appointed to confer with Hindu and Muslim leaders. 

The Congress Working Committee met again in Bombay from the 1 5th 

Working CommiH.e. ^ 

resolution on the Hindu-Muslim question. This 

resolution proceeded on the basis of the Muslim proposals but was more 
detailed and dealt with some other matters also. 

The AlMndia Congress Committee which met in Bombay on the same 
^ 1 ^ Q ^ dates unanimously adopted the same resolu* 

tion with minor alterations. The principal 
obange suggested on behalf of the Hindu leaders present was that Sind should 
not be separated on communal grounds but on general grounds applicable 
to all provinces. A change in the wording of the resolution removed this 
objection and it was passed unanimously. 

This meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee also passed a resolu* 

Sw.r«i CoMtimtion. Working Commit^ to 

frame a Swaraj Constitution baaed on a decla- 
ration of rights, for India in consultation with the elected members of tJie 
central and provincial legislatures and others of political parties,” 
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In October 1927, the A. L C. G. again passed a resolution on Hindu- 
Muslim Unity but this dealt with the religious and social aspect of the 
question. 

The Madras Congress considered the Hindu- Muslim question in its 
Madraft Commu. entirety and passed a lengthy resolution, dea- 

ling with both political and religious and 
other rights, on the general lines laid down earlier in the year by the A. 1. G. G. 

The Congress further passed the following resolution on the Swaraj 

Sw.r.i Co..liiutio». Constitution 


** Having regard to the general desire of all political parties in the country 
to unite together in setting a Swaraj Constitution, and having considered the 
various drafts submitted to it and the various suggestions received in reply to 
the Working Committee’s circular, this Congress authorises the Working Com- 
mittee, which shall have power to co-opt, to confer with similar Committees to be 
appointed by other organisations^political, labour, commercial and communal— 
in the country and to draft a Swaraj Constitution for India on the basis of a 
Declatation 61 Rights, and to place the same for consideration and approval 
before a Special Convention to be convened in Delhi not later than March next, 
consisting of the All-India Congress Committee and the leaders and lepresenta- 
tives of the other organisations above-mentioned and the elected members of the 
central and provincial legislatures.” 

Immediately after this the annual session of the Liberal Federation held 
in Bombay passed resolutions cordially appreciating the earnestness of the 
distinguished Muslim members who have put forward the scheme for the 
settlement of outstanding differences between the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities,’’ and suggesting that ** the various items of the proposed settlement 
should be discussed at an early date by the duly elected representatives of 
the communities in a spirit of genuine co-operation as will lead to complete 
agreement’* 

A few days later the Muslim League met in Calcutta and passed a 
resolution authorising the Council of the League to appoint a sub-committee 
to confer with the "Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 
and such other organisations as the Council may think proper for the purpose 
of drafting a constitution for India in which the interest of the Muslim 
community will be safeguarded ” in the manner stated in the Delhi proposals 
of 1927 referred to above. 

In compliance with the directions contained in the Madras Congress 

Ota«iii.tioM invited. resolution the Working Committee of the Con- 
gross issued invitations to a large number of 
organisations. Among these we might mention 

National Libera] Federation ; Hindu Maha Sabha ; All India Muslim League ; 
Central Khilafat Committee ; Central Sikh League ; South Indian Liberal Fede- 
tion ; All-India Trade Union Congress ; General Council of all Burmese Associ- 
ations ; Home Rule League ; Republican League ; Independent Party in the 
Assembly; Nationalist Party in the Assembly; Indian States Subjects Associ- 
ation ; Indian States Subjects Conference ; Indian States Peoples Conference ; 
Anglo-Indian Association ; Indian Association of Calcutta ; Parsi Central Asso- 
ciation ; Zoroastrian Association ; Parsi Rajkeya Sabha ; Parsi Panclmat ; 
All-India Conference of Indian Christians; Southern India Chamber of C!om- 
merce ; Dravida Mahajana Sahba and the Landholders Associations of Oudh, 
Agra, Behar, Bengal and Madras. 

Subsequently at Bombay invitaiioDs were also issued to the Bombay 
Non-Brahman Party, the Nationalist Non-Brahman Party, the Communisl 
nutjr of Bombay a^ the Bombay Workers’ and Peasants’ Partyt 
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Many of these organisations sent representatives to the Gonferenoe which 


All Partiet Conlerence—Delhi. 


held its first meeting on February 12th 1928 
at Delhi. The Conference continued its meet* 


ings from day to day till the 22nd February. 

The first question discussed by the Conference was the objective to be 
aimed at in the constitution. It was proposed that the constitution should 
aim at establishing what is called a dominion form of government in India. 
Objection was taken by some members to this on the ground that the Con- 
gress hod decided in favour of independence as the goal and no lesser goal 
should be aimed at. It was evident however that all the parties represented 
in the Conference were not prepared to go so far. Thereupon it was sug- 
gested that a formula might be agreed to which would include both the view 
points. Dominion Status ” has come to mean something indistinguishable 
from independence! except for the link with the Crown. The real difference 
between the two is a difference in the executive. It was possible to lay down 
general principles governing the entire constitution without deciding at that 
stage the question of the executive. The proposal to adopt tHb formula of 
** full responsible Government was therefore accepted, with the clear 
understanding that those who believed in independence would have the 
fullest liberty to carry on propaganda and otherwise work for it. The first 
resolution of the Conference ran thus : — 

“ The Constitution to be framed providing for the establishment of full 
responsible Government.” 

The Conference also passed resolutions dealing with the re-distribution 
First Committee. provinces, the electorates and reservation of 

seats. On the 22nd February, 1928 the 
Conference appointed a committee with instructions to report on the following 
subject® ; whether the constitution should bo bi-cameral or uni-oameral ; 
franchise ; declaration of rights ; rights of labour and peasantry and Indian 
States. Having appointed the committee the Conference adjourned. The 
committee presented their report within the period fixed for it and the 
Conference met again at Delhi on March 8th 1928. Meanwhile the Council 
of the Muslim League had met and expressed its disapproval of the resolu- 
tions of the All Parties Coiiforoncc. The Council further laid down that 
its representatives “ should press the representatives of various organisations 
to accept the proposals embodied in the resolution of the League Sessions of 

1927 Calcutta and report the final result to the Council for such action as 
they consider proper before proceeding with the framing of the Constitution.” 

This resolution of the Muslim League Council placed a difficulty before 
the Conference. In accordance with its provisions the report of the Com- 
mittee could not be considered by the representatives of the Muslim League 
BO long as their other proposals had not been accepted in their totality or 
the League Council was not consulted again for directions. 

The Conference met under this handicap. There was considerable 
March 8th 1928* duoussion on the communal issues and it was 

found that there was no agreement between 
the representatives of the Muslim League and the Hindu Maba Sabha on 
the separation of Sind and on reservation of seats for msdorities. The Sikhs 
were also strongly opposed to the latter claim. Thereupon on March 11th, 

1928 the ConUrence appointed two eub-oommittees. One of these was to 
enquire Into the financial aspect of the separation of Sind, and the other was 
to consider the feasibility of the system of proportional representatioih 
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Tha report of the committee appointed on February 22nd could not be 
coDfiidered owing to the decision of the Muslim League representatives not 
to take part in the discussion. The Conference ordered the report to be 
published and circulated* and stood adiourned till the 19th May, 1928. 

Early in April the Hindu Maha Sabha met in conference in Jubbulpore 
and adopted resolutions of strong disagreement with some of the Muslim 
proposals. 

Thus when the All Parties Conference met again on the 19th May, 1928 

Bombay the situation was not a promising 
^ * ** one. The communal organisations had drifted 

further apart and each of them had hardened in its attitude and was not 
prepared to change or modify it. The two suVcommittees appointed at 
Delhi on Sind and Proportional Representation had presented no report. 

There bring no likelihood of an agreed and satisfactory solution at that 
stage, it was thought that a small committee viewing the communal problem 
as a whole and in its relation to the constitution might suooeed in finding a 
way out. The resolution quoted at the beginning of this report was there- 
upon passed. 

The Committee had to be a small one if it was to work properly. It was 

Ik-. riot possible to represent all interests on it, but 

Ine present Lommittee. 

an endeavour was made to have spokesmen 
of some important view points. Sir AH Imam and Mr. Shuaib Qureshi were 
to express the Muslim point of view ; Mr. M. S. Aney and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha’s attitude ; Mr. G. R. Pradhan, the Non-Brahman 
view ; Sardar Mangal Singh represented the Sikh League ; Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the Liberal view point and Mr. N. M. Joshi the interests of Labour. 

Of the ten members of the Committee elected by the Conference, 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar expressed his inability to act on it. Mr. N. M. Joshi stated 
that he could only take part when the rights of labour were being considered. 
As a matter of fact he was unable to be present at any sitting of the Com- 
mittee. Owing to ill-health Sir AH Imam could only attend one sitting at 
great personal inconvenience and his presence at that sitting was roost helpful. 
He has also been available to us for consultations from time to time. Mr. 
Pradhan attended the meetings of the Committee up to the 1 2th June, 

The Committee was called upon to report before the Ist July but in spite 
Delay fn Report. every effort to complete the work in time the 

Committee was unable to adhere to the time- 
table laid down. From June 5th onwards the Committee met almost daily 
for several hours at a time. It held 25 sittings besides informal conferences. 

The Committee although a small one consists of members belonging to 

Maximum agreement. different political schools and to different com- 
munal groups. Under the terms of its appoint- 
ment it was called upon to give the fullest consideration to a number of 
resolutions passed by various organisations, tome of them being opposed to 
each other. There were two formidable difficulties in the way of complete 
or even substantial unanimity. The first arose from the difference in the 
general outlook of the Congress and that of the other organisations, the 
former having at its last session adopted a resolution declaring independence 
as its goal and the latter aiming at dominion status ; the second from the 
widely differing angles of vision fromVhich the various communal organisa- 
tions viewed their political rights* 
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Indtpendance and Dominion 
Status. 


The Committee had to face the first difficulty right at the beginning. At 
Delhi a phrase capable of a double interpret 
tatioo — “ full responsible Goyernment — was 
used to avoid a decision on the question of 
dominion status or independence. The Committee felt however that it 
would be difficult to draw up even the principles of the constitution unless 
this question was decided at least so far as the draft constitution was 
concerned. Some members of the Committee desired to adhere to the posi* 
tion taken up at Delhi but a majority was of opinion that a choice had to 
be made. This choicej in view of the circumstances mentioned above with 
so many different parties co-operating, could only be one —dominion status. 
On any higher ground a general agreement was not obtainable. ** The 
majority of the Committee ** were therefore of opinion that the terms of 
reference to them require the Committee to consider and determine the 
principles of a constitution for full responsible Government on the model of 
the constitutions of the self-governing dominions.” The priasiples of the 
constitution which we have suggested are therefore meant for a dominion 
constitution but most of them of course can be applied in their entirety 
to a constitution of independence. Our deciding, as a Committee, in favour 
of such a constitution simply means that the maximum de'^ree of agree- 
ment was only obtainable on this basis. It does not mean that any 
individual Congressman, much less the Congress itself, has given up or toned 
down the goal of complete independence. Those who believe in this goal 
retain the fullest right to work for it. But the maximum agreement thus 
reached will, we trust, serve as a satisfactory basis for a constitution which 
all parties can unite to work without prejudice to the right of any party or 
individual to go further ahead. 


As to the second difficulty, from the constitutional point of view the 
Communal aspect. communal controversies are of no very great 

importance. But, whatever their relative im- 
portance might be, they occupy men’s minds much more than matters of 
greater import and cast their shadow over all political work. We thus find 
ourselves face to face with a number of conflicting resolutions and recom- 
mendations all of which are equally entitled to our respect. But when we 
find that the view of the Madras Congress and the Muslim League is 
diametrically opposed to that of the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikh League, 
we must respectfully express our inability to accept either in its entirety. 
Indeed the very fact that we are called upon to determine the principles 
of the constitution after considering these divergent views shows that we 
are expected to exercise our own judgment in the matter and make such 
recommendations as are in our opinion most conducive to the political 
advancement of the country. We realise that our recommendations how- 
ever sound and expedient they may be can have weight and effect only to 
the extent that they are acceptable to all the principal parties conoernei 
The only hope for an agreed constitution lies in finding the basis for a just 
and equitable compromise between all the parties after a full and fair oon- 
sideration of all the circumstances. The Committee has spent a great deal 
of time and labour in the endeavour to find out such a basis, and has had 
the benefit of the advise of a numbei of prominent Hindu and Muslim 
leaders who, on the invitation of the chairman, attended some meetings of 
the Committee and rendered most valuable asi^istance. The resqlt of that 
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eiidasTOiir h presented in the following pages in the hope that it will be 
received by the parties concerned in a generous spirit and with the single 
view of helping each other to lift up the nation from the depths to which 
It has sunk by mutual distrust and dissension. 

Among those who responded to the chairman’s invitation were Dr. 

Ansari, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyai 
^ Maulana Abul Ealam Aaad, M . C, Y. Chinta- 

manii Moulvi Sbafee Daudij Dr. S. D. Kitcblew. Mr. Sacbchidanand Sinha* 
Munsbi Iswar Saran. Dr. S. Mabmud, Chaudhri Kbaliquz Zaman, and Mr. 
T. A. K. Sherwani. We are beholden to them for their valued help and 
co-operation. We feel specially grateful to the president of the Congress, 
Dr. Ansari, who came to us three times and was ever generous with his help 
whenever we were in difficulties. Our thanks are particularly due to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the general secretary of the Congress, who, but for a 
brief unavoidable absence, was in constant attendance at the meetings of 
the Committee. Besides undertaking the arduous task of compiling the 
printed in the appendices to this report he rendered most valuable 
a*. distance at every stage of the Committee’s work. 


CHAPTER II Teb Communal Aspect. 

The comroanal problem of India is primarDy the Hindu-Maslim problem. Other 
communities have however latterly taken np an agree* 
The Problem. sive attitude and have demanded special rights and 

privileges. The Sikhs in the Punjab are an Important 
and well knit minority which cannot be ignored. Amongst the Hindus themselves there 
ifl occasional friction, specially in the south, between non-Brabmans and Brahmans. But 
essentially the problem is how to adjust the differences between the Hind os and Muslims. 

These two communities indeed form 90 per cent, of the 


Population ratios. total population of India and 

Burma. The proportions 

at the 1921 census were : — 


Hindus ... ... ... 

65*9 per cent. 

Muslims 

24 1 

Buddhists (chiefly in Burma) 

4 6 

Tnbai religions (in hill tracts) 

2*8 

Christians 

1*2 

Bikbs ... 

1 0 

Jams 

*3 

Others -. 

•2 


100 0 


A Btndy of the figures of previous census reports shows that whde Hindus and Jains 
have been gradually decreasing, all the others have increased their numbers from census 
to census. The increase in the case of Muslims has not been great but it has been con* 
tinaons. The following percentages since 1861 will show the relative numbers of the 
Hindus and Muslims at different periods — 




i88x 

1891 

1901 

X9I1 

I 9 ‘I 2 


Hindus 

• •• 

72*0 

70*1 

68*3 

66*9 

659= 

—6*1 

Muslims 

... 

22*6 

22*4 

« 3*2 

23*5 

24*1 = 

•fi *5 


These are the peicenUges in relation to the whole of India. Taking the Mnslims 
separately we find that they have increan^d by 3*1 |.>er cent, during the last decsde. The 
Hindoa have slightly decreased daring this period. 

The distribution of the Muslim population is soob that except in the frontier provinces 
in the north-west, and in Bengal and the Punjab, they form a smail minority everywhere. 
Their highest minority is in the United Proflnoet but even here it is Ifs^g than 15 per cent. 
This 15 per cent, in the United Provinces is not spread oat ad over the pruvinoe, hot is 
largely concentrated in urban areas, specially in the northern part of the province. 
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In Jab, the Maslima are 65*8 per cent, and in Bengal 64*0 per cent. In Sind 

they are 78*4 per cent, and in Baluchistan and N.-W. F. Prorinoe they are OYerwhelmingly 
strong. 

A new comer to India looking at these figures and at the strength of the Huslim com- 
munity, would probably imagine that it was strong 

Communal protection. enough to look after itself and required no special pro- 
tection or spoon feeding. If communal protection was 
for any group in India it was not for the two major communities — the Hindus and the 
Muslims. It might have been necessary for the small communities which together form 
10 per cent, of the total. 

But logic or sense have little to do with communal feeling, and to-day the whole 
problem resolves itself into the removal from the minds 

Live and let live. of each of a baseless fear of the other and in giving a 

feeling of security to all communities. In looking for 
this security each party wants to make for itself or to retain, a dominating position. We 
note with regret that the spirit animating some of the communal spokesmen, is not one 
of live and let live. The only methods of giving a feeling of security are safeguards and 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. The clumsy and 
objectionable methods of separate electorates and reservation of seats do not give this 
security. They only keep up an armed truce. 

The Muslims being in a minority in India as a whole fear that tHf majority may 
harass them, and to meet this difficulty they have made a novel suggestion — that they 
should at least dominate in some parts of India. We do not here criticise their demand. 
It may have some Justification in the present communal atmosphere but we do feel that 
it has little to do with premibes we started from, unless indeed the best safeguard that 
one can have is to occupy a position of domination oneself. The Hindus on the other 
hand although in a great majority all ovu India are in a minority in Bengal and the 
Punjab and in Sind, Baluchistan and the N -W. F. province. In spite of their All-India 
majority they are afraid of the Muslims in these provinces. 

We cannot have one community domineering over another. We may not be able to 
prevent this entirely but the object we should aim at is not to give dominion to one over 
another but to prevent the harassment and exploitation' of any individual or group by 
another. If the fullest religious liberty is given, and cultural autonomy provided for, 
the communal problem is in effect solved, altbongh people may not realise it. 

With this view point before ns we have provided several articles m the Declaration of 
Bights giving the fullest liberty of conscience and reli- 

Communal Councils, gion to each individual. We considered also a proposal 

to create communal Councils to protect the cultural 
interests of each considerable community. This proposal was that any community being 
ten lakhs or more in number in any province shall have the right to have a Council 
representing the members of the community for certain purposes which were mentioned. 
The manner of election of the members of these Connoils by their respective commnnities 
was to be determined by the Provincial Council. Each Council was to consist of not 
more than 26 members. The functions of the communal Council were laid down as 

(1) Supervision of primary education, sohools, orphanagesi dharamshalas, sarais, 

widows homes, and rescue homes. 

(2) Enconragemeut of scripts and languages. 

The communal council could recommend that grants be given to institutions or for 
scholarships, snob grants being made either by the provincial or central Government after 
being submitted to the vote of the House. 

These were the main provisions in regard to the commnnal connoils. The idea 
appealed to ns as affording some kind of a substitute for other and worse forms of oommn- 
nalism. But some of our colleagues and several friends whom we consulted were strongly 
opposed to the oreation of these Counoils, both on oommnnal and administrative grounds. 
They felt that these councils would help to keep oommunalism alive. We have therefore 
rejected the proposal. 

The communal problem, so far as its political aspect is concerned, resolves itself now 
into the qnestion of electorates, the reservation of seats, the separation of Sind, and the 
form of Government in the N.-W. F. Provinoe and Balnohistao. 

It is admitted by most people now that separate electorates are thoroughly bad and 
must be done away with. We find however that there 

Separate eleotorates. has been a tendency amongst the Muslims to consider 
them as a ** valued privilege,** although a considerable 
Motion are prepared to give them np in consideration for eome other thtogs. Everybody 

9 
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kaowa that separate electorates are bad for the growth of a national spirit, bnt eTerybody 
perhaps does not realise equally well that separate electorates are still worse for a minority 
oommnnity. They make the majority wholly independent of the minority and its votes 
and usually hostile to it. Under separate electorates therefore the chances are that the 
minority will always have to face a hostile majority, which can always by sheer of 
nnmbere, override the wishes of the minority. This effect of having separate electo- 
rates has already become obvious, although the presence of the third party confuses the 
issues. Separate electorates thus benefit the majority community. Extreme oommunalists 
flourish thereunder and the majority oommnnity, far from suffering, actually beneflts 
by them. Separate electorates must therefore ie discarded completely as a condition 
preoedent to any rational system of representation. We can only have joint or mixed 
electorates. 

We find that the Ceylon Reforms Enquiry Committee, who have recently made their 
report, have recommended the abolition of communal electorates throughout the island. 

Regarding the form of government in the N.>W. F. Province and in Baluchistan, we 
are of opinion that the status of these areas must be made 
N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan, the same as that of other provinces. We cannot in 
]a8tice or in logic deny the right of any part of India to 
participate in responsible government. The Ail Parties Conference has already agreed to 
this and we gather that no considerable ground oppose this reasonable demand. 

The questfjns that remain are the separation of Sind fmm the Bombay presidency and 
the reservation of seats in the legislatures. These are mixed questions of communal and 
general importance. We have reserved the question of reservation of seats to be considered 
both in its oommnnal and general aspects m a subsequent chapter. The communal aspect 
of the question of the separation of Sind may conveniently be dealt with here and we 
proceed to consider it. 

Sind has, by a strange snccession of events, become a major problem in our politics. 

It is strange that those who were in favour of its separa- 
Sind. tion from Bombay only a few years ago are now opposed 

to It, and those who were against sepal ation then now 
vehemently desire it. Ail India is exercised about this ccsnparativeiy trivial matter. This 
sudden and somewhat iuexpMcabie change of opinion demonstrat'^s how communal oon- 
eiderations warp and twist our b<»tter judgment For the last eight* years, since the 
National Congress made Sind into a separate province, no voice was raised iu protest. 
We feel that in the conflict of communal allegations and counter allegations the only safe 
course is to try to ignore them and consider the problem as dispassionately as possible. 
But unhappily it has become a part of the sentiment of the people and sentiment cannot 
be ignored. 

It is stated on behalf of the Hindus iu Bind and elsewhere that they are strongly 
opposed to the creation of ** comm unaP* provincLS We agree that the Muslim demand 
for the separation of Smd was not put forward in the happiest way. It was based on 
oommnnalism and it was tacked on irrelevantly to certain other matters with which it had 
no concern whatever. We can understand the Hindu macnon to this. But the manner 
of patting it forward d^cs not necessarily wiaken the merits of a pi iposal. There is no 
question of creating a communal *’ province. We have merely to recognise facts as they 
are. A long succession of events in history is responsible for the distribution of the 
population of India as it is to-day. Sind happens to contain a large majority of Muslims. 
Whether a new province is creat^ or not Sind must remain a predominantiy Muslim area. 
And if the wishes of this large majority are not acceeded to, it would not only be doing 
violence to the principle of self-determination, but would necessarily result in antagonis- 
ing that majority population. No Indian desiring a free India, progressing peacefully 
and harmoniously, can view this result with equanimity. To say from the larger view 
point of nationalism that no ** communal " provinces should be created is, in a way, 
equivalent to saying from the still wider international view point that there should be no 
separate nations. Both these statements have a measure of troth iu them. But the 
ttanncbest internationalist recognises that without the fullest national autonomy it is 
extraordinarily difficult to create the international state. So also without the fuliest 
onltnral autonomy, and commnnalism in its better aspect is culture, it will be difficult to 
create a barmonions nation. 

We suspect that the real opposition to separation is not doe to auy high natiooal 
oontideratiins but to grosser eeonomio considerations ; to the fear of the Hindus that their 

— ' w — " ' ■ 

* Note by Secretary A.I.C,0« : Sind was conetituted into a separate Congress proviaoe 
iaJ917| eleven years ago, 
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aoo&omio p^ition might rafEer if MaalimB bad the charge of affaire in a separated area. 
We are sure that this fear is baeelese* Among all the people of India the Hindus of Sind 
are perhaps the most enterprising and adrentorous The traveller meets them in the four 
quarters of the world, carrjing on prosperous businesses and enriching their people at 
home by their earnings abroad. No one can take away this spirit of adventure and enter- 
prise from the Hindus of Sind and so long as they have it their future is assured. It must 
be remembered also that the powers of a provincial government are limited and there is 
the central government which has power in ail important departments. If however there 
is still some ground for fear that is a matter for safeguardsi not of opposing a just 
demand. 

We are therefore of opinion that even communal grounds justify the separation of 
Sind. If the Hindus stand to lose thereby and the Muslims stand to gain, of which 
we see no chance, such risk of loss by the one and the chance of gain by the other 
community will not, we hope and trust, be allowed by either to endanger the larger 
cause. We shall deal with the general aspect of the question later. We would note 
here that our colleague Mr, Aney does not agree with all the above views but agrees 
with our conclusion. 

CHAPTER 11 1— B BSEBVATION OP Seats. 

Coming now to the question of reservation of seats, it was found that each party 
held strongly to its own opinion and w%} not prepared 

Alternative proposals to give m. Muslims were insistent on the reservation 

of seats for the Muslim majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal, and the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikh League were equally strongly opposed 
to this. The Committee considered various proposals, among them being : 

1. Beservation of seats on population basis for majorities as well as minorities. 

2. Part reservation for majorities with freedom to contest other seats. 

S. Proportional Bcpresentation. 

i. Amalgamation of the Punjab and N. W. F. province, with no reservation 
of seats. 

5. No reservation, but special safeguards in the constitution for educational and 
economic advance of backward communities. 

Before considering these proposals, some of which were new, the Committee was 
of opinion that representatives of the principal organisations concerned might be 
consulted. An invitation was therefore sent on June lltb to the Hindn Maha Babba, 
the All-India Muslim League and the Sikh League to send one or two representatives 
to meet the Committee on June 2l8t. The response to these invitations was not very 
enoonraging. The secretary of the Hindu Maha Sabha wiote to express bis inability 
to send any representative on that date, and the secretary of the Mnslim League did 
not send any answer at all. The Sikh League were prepared to send representatives 
but as the Maha Sabha and Muslim League were not sending any one, our ooileagne 
Sarder Mangal Singh did not think it necessary to tronble the Sikh representative to 
come. Some others who had been personally invited could not oome. We had the 
privilege however of conferring with Dr. M. A. Ansan, who took the trouble to oome and 
assist ns with bis advice. 

The proposals s t out above were discussed at two consecutive sittings at which 
Dr. Ansari was also present. No agreement could be reached on the first proposal, but 
decisions were taken on the remaining four, it will be convenient to deal with these 
latter before taking up the main proposal. 

The suggestion was to have part reservation of tbo majority oommnnity in the Punjab 
and in Bengal with freedom to contest the other seats. 

Part reservation. This part reservation was granted to the non-Brahmane 

in the sooth and is still continuing. But even in the 
case of the non-Brahmans it has been found to be wholly onneoessary as they have always, 
BO far as we are aware, captured a far larger number of seats on the strength of their 
votes and have bad no need to invoke the aid of the reservation clause. It is not the irs tft 
of any one in the Punjab or Bengal that the Muslim majority will not succeed in oap* 
tnring a large number of seats. What is feared by the Muslims, unreasonably most of ns 
think, is that they may not capture the majority of Kats. In any event they will oaptnre 
enough seats to make them if not a clear majority at least a strong minority just short of 
majority.^ If they are sure of capturing, let us say, 45 per cent, of seats the need for part 
reservation disappears. We are not opposed to part reservation for majorities or minori- 
ties, with freedom to contest the remaininf seats, but we feel that in the case of 
and the Punjab it is unneoesiary and does not materially affect the litnaUoa either way. . 
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The oext propOMl Is ihAt of Proportional Bepresentation, The sn1>ooinmittee appointed 
by the All Parties Conference to consider this method 
Proportional Representation, of election and representation has presented no report but 
some individual members have sent their separate notes. 
Badar Hangal Singh has supported the proposal, but the others, while favouring the 
systeiUi are of opinion that under present circumstances in India it will not work. 
We feel strongly attracted to this method and are of opinion that it offers the only rational 
and jnst way of meeting the fears and claims of various communities. There is a place 
in it for every minority and an automatic adjustment takes place of rival interests. 
We have no doubt that proportional representation will in future be the solntion 
of our problem. 

How far is it immediately practicable f Great stress is laid on its intricacy and on 
the general illiteracy of the electorate in India, We are told that it is impossible to work 
this system, desirable as it may be, so long as the electorate is not educated up to under- 
standing its significance. We recognise this difficulty. It is considerable. And yet we 
feel that it is a little exaggerated. Proportional l^presentation requires not so much a 
high standard of intelligence in the voters, as expert knowledge in the returning officers 
and the people who count and transfer votes from one bead to another. There can be no 
donbt that there is a sufficiency of Indians who are competent enough to do this work of 
counting of votes patisfactorily. As for the eenera) electorate it is very true that a 
standard of intelligence is necessary for proper choice to be made in order of merit But 
a certain standard is also necessary to exercise the right of vote even in a single member 
constituency. It is notorious that even in highly democratic England that standard is 
lacking and votes are given not for high matters of policy or considerations that are 
really important, but for trivial matters or even somHimes most objectionable considera- 
tions which the exigencies of election times foice to the front. A general election has 
tamed in the past on the cry of banging the ex-Kaiser or on a forged letter, and the men, 
who were to govern an empire and influence largely world events, have been elected for 
reasons which make every intelligent person despair of democracy. In India the standard 
of intelligence of the vote will, to begin with at least, be lower than that of the English 
voter. Bat these are reasons against democracy, not so mneb against Proportional 
Bepresentation. 

We are told that another strong argnment against Proportional Bepresentation is 
that for the illiterate voter it would do away aitb the secrecy of the ballot. We think 
that the device of three boxes of the same colonr for each candidate with different 
symbols painted on each box to indicate the first, second and third choice, woold 
remove this objection. But it applies in equal measure to the illiterate voter at most 
of the ordinary elections today. In Malta, where there is a large majority of illiterate 
voters, Proportional Bepresentation has been tried with success, hot of conrie we can- 
not compare the little island of Malta to onr enormous country with its millions. 

Most cf ns feel that there are no insoperable difficulties m the way of giving a trial 
to Proportional Representation in India. There are drawbacks and risks, bot no pro- 
posal which we have ceneidfrrd is free from objection, and some of tbeee involve a 
departure from principle which may bring greater difficoltiet in lie train. Borne of 
onr colleagnes however are not satisfied that Proportional Bepresentation can be 
introduced at ibis stage in India. We therefore refrain from recommending it. 

It was suggested that the N. W. F. Province be amalgamated with the Panjab 
and that there sbonld then be no reservation of aeate in 
Amalgamation of Punjab and this province. We have no objection to this proposal 

K.-W. F. Provinces. but we do not know bow far this will meet the different 

view points of the parties conoerned. If it docs meet 
with their approval, we woold gladly recommend it. There is no special principle involved 
in it. Its acceptance or otherwise depends entirely on wbethtf it is approved or not, 
Onr colleague Bardar Mangal Biogb does not approve of the propoeal and we onderetand 
that some other people also are of bis opinion. We therefore make no recommendation In 
regard to it. 

A similar bot more far-reaching proposal was made to ne, namely, that the Ponjab, 
the K. W. F. province, Balocblstan and Bind ebonid 
Amalgamation of Punjab, K. all be amalgamated together, and that there should 
W. F, P., Bind k Baluchistan. be no reeervation of teats, nsiess the minority deelrea 

it, In this area. We were unable to entertain this 
proposal It would mean the creation of*an nnwieldj province sprawling all over the 
aertli and north-west. 
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Another proponl In regard to the Panjab was that there shoo Id be no reseryation 
whatever bnt that special safeguards in the constitution 
No reservation in the Punjab for educational and economic advance of backward 
communities may be provided. We would cordially 
welcome such a solution if it was agreed to. But we have to recognise that a unanimous 
acceptance of this proposal is at present unlikely, otherwise there would have been no 
communal friction. In our draft constitution we have mclnded many safeguards for 
minorities and provisions for th ' educational and economic advance of backward com- 
munities. We would gladly add to these safeguards and provisions if thereby we could 
remove feelings of insecurity in any community and do away with reservation of seats and 
other communal expedients. It seems unnecessary to pursue the subject any further 


in the present atmosphere. 

Beservation of seats on 
population basis. 


We now come to the main question, the reservation of 
seats on the basis of population, both for majorities 
and minorities, 

It was never seriously denied that reservation of seats for communities was as bad 
in principle as communal electorates, but for various 
General. reasons of expediency, such reservation was recommen- 

ded for a time to serve as a transitional stage between 
communal electorates and general mixed electorates without any restrictions. The idea 
was that during the interval the distrust of one community of the other ^onld be very 
much lessened if not altogether removed. Similar arguments were used when the Luck- 
now pact was arranged, but the actual experience of the last 12 years has belied the 
expectations then formed. C immunal electorates might or might not be responsible 
for the increasing communal tension of recent years bnt they have certainly failed to 
pave the way to a better understanding between the communities as was hoped. General 
reservation of seats for any community whether found in a minority or a majority is a full 
recognition of communalism and differs little from communal electorates. 

Beservation of seats for majorities has been fiercely opposed-^-both on grounds of theory 
and fact. The question arises only in the provinces of 
Beservation for majorities. the Punjab and Bengal where the Muslims are in a slight 
majority over all others. It has not been claimed for 
any other majority in any other province. We have therefore to consider the Punjab and 
Bengal only in this connection. 

We should have thought that of all the provinces of India the Punjab and Bengal 
were the most fortunate in that the distribution of population was such that there was 
little chance of one community or group dominating over another or harassing it and 
preventing its growth in any way. Although one community is in an absolute majority 
in both of these provinces the others are strong enough to protect their own interests and 
prevent any oppression. 

Beservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction on 
the growth both of the majority and the minority and mnst necessarily retard national 
progress. It is, we feel, specially injurious to the majority itself for it makes it rely on 
legislative provision to keep op its position and not on its own inherent strength. After 
a period of reservation such a community is bound to lose in self-reliance and all the 
qualities that contribute towards building up a people and adding to their creative energy. 
Ordinarily a majority captures seats in excess of its population strength unless the method 
of election is by Proportional Bepresentation. This is evident as the majority may be so 
spread ont as to be in a commanding position in each or at any rate most of the oonsti- 
tnenoies. It is this danger of the majority capturing far more seats than its population 
strength entitles it to, and thereby encroaching on the limited preserves of the minority, 
that leads to the protection of minority interests. 

A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible with real representa- 
tive and responsible government. It obviously interferes with the right of the electors to 
choose whom they like. Fnrtber, it is bound to oome in the way of other and more natnral 
groupings in and outside the legislature and it will give a longer lease of life to oom- 
munalism. Everybody regrets the oommunal spirit and desires to exorcise it from the 
body politic. Put it is clear that it cannot go merely by talking abont unity and indulg- 
ing in pious platitudes which take ns nowhere. Oommnnalism can only go when the 
attention of the people is directed in other channels, when they begin to take interest in 
questions which really affect their daily lives rather than in fancied fears based on an 
artificial division of society. We must tbereforg try to create this new interest in the 
people and we mnst pat no barriers in the way of the development ot this interest. There 
can bo no doobt that a majority reservation and fixation of seata is luoh a barrier. 
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An exnmiiiatioxi of the methods by which reservation for a majoritj can be leoared 
will show that it is not only a negation of representative 

Methods of reservation. government bnt is in direct conflict with the principle 
on which responsible government rests. 

One of these methods has been applied In the Madras and parts of the Bombay preei* 
denoy to secure a partial reservation for the overwhelm- 

The Montaga*Ohelmsford log maiorities of non-Brahmans in those presidencies, 

method. This laige community which forms over 96 per cent of 

the population of the Madras presidency sncceeded in 
inducing the government on the recommendation of the Southborough Committee, to reserve 
for them 28 seats ont of a total of 98 to protect them from the small minority of Brahmans 
who did not exceed 2 and half per cent of the whole population. The manner in which 
this reservation was secured was that two purely non*Brahman constituencies, each return- 
ing a single member, were created and, of the remaining constituencies, 26 were made 
plural, each returning three or more members, two of whom must be non-Brahmans in 
Madras City, and one must be a non-Brahman in each of the remaining 24. The rule on 
the subject m thus stated : — 

** When the counting of the votes has been completed the Returning Officer shall 
forthwith declare the candidate or candidates as the case may to whom the 
largest number of votes has been given, to be elected . provided that if one or 
mfttie seats are rorervid the Returning Officer shall first declare to be elected 
the non-Brahman candidate or candidates, as the case may be, to whom the 
largest nnmber of votes bas been given 

To illustrate this rule take the case of Madras City where out of six seats in a mixed 
electorate two are reset ved for non-Brahmans. Assume that no non-Brahman can- 
didate has secured enough votes to be place«l among the first six who have poihd the 
largest number of votes and that the only non-Brahman candidates who have secured any 
votes are to be found somew here near the bottom of the list. Under the rule ^ust quoted 
two of these non-Brahmans would be at once declared to be duly elected and the 6th and 
6th candidates on the list who are not non-Brabmans would have to give place to them. 
Thos in the case of non-Brahmans the choice of the elect orate is wholly set aside even 
though a majority of their own community voted against them. The question is whom 
would these two non-Brahmans represent. It is clear that they do not represent the 
majority of the electorate nor possibly even a majority of non-Brahmans. They have come 
in by an artificial rule bas^ on no principle whatever. Happily the fears of the non- 
Brabmans in Madras turned out to be unfounded and wc are informed that there never 
was a single occasion to put the rule into practice. 

It is bad enough to have 28 m'^mbers of this kind in a ippresen^ative bouse of 98 mem- 
bers, bnt when tbe majonty of members are ek'Ctcd in this manner and the ministry is 
formed from ont of them, reprebcnt alive government becomes a farce 

Another method of reservation of seats both for tbe majority and tbe minority has 
been soggested by tbe promoters of what is called tbe 

** Bind Pact ” method. *' Sind Fact This method is thos described in clause 6 
of tbe ** Pact 

** In order to make the system of joint electorates truly effective, there shall be one 
common electoral roll for each constituency and the election of Muslim and 
non-Muslim, representatives should he held separately but on tbe same day, so 
that tbe whole elrotorate, Muslim and non-Mnslim shall have the right and 
opportunity to vote at lx>th these elections separately, whereby tbe members 
so elected shall have been returned by the entire oonslltueocy and not only by 
Ibe voters of their own communities.*' 

The only merit claimed for this method is that tbe members so fleeted shall have 
been returned by tbe entire constituency and not only by tbe voters of their own com- 
mnnities." For this purpose it would not be necessary to bold tbe elections separately 
as in a single election also tbe whole electorate— Muslim and non-Muslim— woold have 
the right and opportunity to vote. The real obj^'Ct of tbe clause seems to be to avoid 
competition between tbe Hindu and Muslim candidates and thus secure to them reserva* 
tioo of seats according to their numbers. Apart from tbe fact that such oompetition Is 
essential for tbe ex«:rcise by tbe elector of bis free choice, the method proposed entirely 
shots out all opportunity for a Hiodo elector to vote for a Mnslim candidate in pr^ereaee 
to a candidate of bii own commnnity and ** vice versa". 

It if obvious that the result of tw<b separate ballots for each groop of can 

sever be tbe same as that of a single ballot for both and that there will always ba mnefa 
greater chance at separate eleetUms lor the aalority coaunnsity to leoare the letom e< 
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thflir mADdatorlei from among the minority community by concentrating their TOtet on 
them. 

It will thus be seen that neither of the two methods discussed above is likely to give 
satisfactory results. The third and the only remaining 
Both methods unsatisfactory, method of which we are aware is that of separate com- 
munal electorates which we have already discussed. The 
doing away of communal electorates is intended to promote communal unity by making 
each community more or less dependent on the other at the time of the elections But 
reservation for a majority community in a mixed electorate will take away much of the 
incentive for communal unity, as the majority community as a whole would under all 
circumstances be assured of its full quota without the help of the other communities. 
There is no doubt some advantage to be gained by individual candidates of either com- 
munity having to canvass the other community as against their rivals of the same 
community but this small advantage will probably not be availed of in times of acute 
communal tension. 

It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and claim full respion- 
Bible Government at the same time. Kesponsible Government is understood to mean a 
Government in which the executive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to 
the electorate. If the members of the executive with the majority behind ^hem have all 
got in by reservation and not by the free choice of the electorate there is neither repre- 
sentation of the electorate nor any foundation for responsible Government. Beservation 
of seats for a majority community gives to that commur-ty the staintory right to govern 
the country independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular Government. It will confine minonties within a nng-fence and leave them no 
scope for expansion. 

We have based the foregoing observations on the principles generally applied to 
representative Government. We are aware that those 

Defects of Elections. principles have in practice been fonnd far from perfect 
and that serious objections have been raised in certain 
quarters against democratic Government itself. Wc can hardly enter into these considera- 
tions in this Committee and must at this stage of our evolution accept the principles 
governing elections in most of the advanced countries of ihe world. We are also aware 
that the system of election we have recommended has some times failed to establish the 
rale of the majority, as in the case of the last British ehclious, which resulted in the 
return of an overwhelming majority of mtmbers who had only the support of a minority 
of electors. This we believe was mainly due to inequalities in voting strength and the 
wastage of votes on candidates w bo did not need them. The only remedy is proportional 
representation which fur the reasons already mentioned we have refrained from recom- 
mending at present. 

We have so far considered the question of reservation for majorities on principle but 
the strongest argument against such reservation is fomi- 
Faots and figures. shed by the facts as they are. We are indebted to Pandit 

JaAaharlal Kehru for the figures given in appendices 
A. B. which he has compiled with gr<'at industry from the reports of the last censns 
relating to Bengal and the Punjab — the only two provinces m which the Muslims are a 
majority. These figures conclusively show that there is no foundation in fact for the fears 
e ntertained by the Muslims in these two provinces, and indeed no occasion for and adven- 
XiHions aid to secure to them the full benefit of their natural majority. The argument is 
that Mussalmans will not obtain adequate repiesentation and the slight majority they 
have will be more than counter-balanced by their educational and economic backwardness 
in these provinces. The whole force of this argument, which is based oa the total popu- 
lation of the two provinces, disappears when we examine in detail the figures relating to 
he administrative divisions and the districts composing them. 

It appears from an analysis of the popnlation figures of the Punjab and Bengal that 
linslims can certainly have nothing to fear from a free electorate, without any reservation 
of seats, in these two provinces. It will bn clear from the figures given in the appen- 
dices that in both the Punjab and Bengal the distribution of popnlation is such that the 
Muslim majority in most of the geographical and administative areas comprising these 
OTovinoes is much greater than it appears when the whole province is taken as a unit. 
Wo find that there are natural areas of leser^tion for tbs difterent oommnnitiss which 
eniure the lepreesnlatloo of each community for more eflectivelj than any tftifioial merr 
yatioik can do^ r ^ 
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ThM in the Punjabi we haye a Maslim zone in the north and north-wait of the 
provlnoe, where the Moilims are overwhelmingly itrong 
The Panjah. and where no other commaoity can enoroaoh on their 

preserve. We find also a smaller area in the south, the 
Hindu zone, where the Hindus and Sikhs are equally strong. Between the two there 
is a third area where the Muslims are predominant, but no overwhelmingly so. This 
analysis leads os to the conclusion that Muslims are bound to capture over 47 per cent of 
the total seats in the Punjab from their special zone alone. Whilst the Hindus and Sikhs 
will jointly capture nearly 30 per cent. The remaining 23 per cent of seats will lie in 
either a predominantly Muslim area or in districts where the Muslims are the strongest 
single community. Allowing for every contingency we cannot conceive of Muslims not cap- 
turing enough seats in this area to give them a clear majority in the provincial legislature. 

We have discussed these population figures for each Panjab district in detail in our 
note attached. We may here however refer to some of these figures. 

The population of the Punjab (British territory) at the last 1921 census was as 
follows 


Muslims 

... 11,444,821 

66 8% 

Hindus 

... 6,679,260 

81*8% 

n-1% 

Bikhs 

... 2,294,207 

Othsrf (mainly Christians) 

367,236 

1-8% 

Total Punjab population 

... 20,685,024 

100% 


There arc 29 districts in all. We have divided these into four zones 

I. Fifteen districts in the overwhelmingly Muslim zone. The percentage of Muslims 
in one district is nearly 91 ; m nine districts it is between 80 and 90 ; in two districts 
it is 71 or over ; and in three it is 63*3, 61*9 and 60*7. We have included the last three 
districts in this zone as, although the Mmlim percentage is not so high as in the adjoin- 
ing districts, it is very high compared to the Hindus and 8ikhs combined. Thus in one 
(Sheikhupura) Muslims are 63*3 per cent, Hindus 16’0 per cent, Sikhs are 16*9 per cent, 
in Sialkot Muslims are 6l 9 per cent, Hindus are 19*5 per cent, and Sikhs are 8*0 per 
cent, in Lyallpur Muslims are 60 7 percent, Hindus are 18*1 per cent, and Sikhs are 
16*4 per cent. 

It should be remembered that the non-Muslim minority ia all these districts consists 
not of one group but of several communities Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and others. 

If we give one member of the legislatures to every 1,00,000 population as we have 
Euggested elsewhere, we find that 98 members will be returned from this Muslim zone 
alone. This amounts to 47*3 per cent of the total membership of the legislature. 

II. There ate two districts (Lahore and Gurdaspur) which might be called the 
predominantly Muslim zone. Here the Muslims are greater than Hindus and Sikhs com- 
bined-in Lahore they are 57*3 per c<^nt of the total — bat they are not so many as in 
zone I. The number of members of the legislature for these two districts arc 19 and half 
or 9*4 per cent of the total membership. 

III. There are three districts where no community is predominant but even here 
the Muslims are the strongest single community. The number of members of the legislatore 
fur these districts is 27 and half that if, 13*3 per cent of the total. 

IV. There are nine districts which might be called the overwhelmingly Hindu- 
Sikh zone. The number of members for this zone is 01 and half or 29*7 per cent of 
the total. 

We thus see that Muslims are certain of 47*3 per cent seats ; have a good chance 
of capturing the majority of at least 9 4 seats ; and a fair chance of some seats oot of 
the 18 3 per cent of group III, They are thus, humanly speaking, assured of a clear 
majority in the legislature. 

In Bengal the figures are even more illuminating. These are discussed in fnll detail 
in the separate note attached (see Appendix B). We 
Bengal. give here only a brief sommary. The population figures 

are 

Maslims ... ... ... 25,210,802 

Hindus ... ... ... 20,203,627 

Others (chiefly tribal religions and Christians) ... 1,281.207 

Total Rengal population (British territory) ... 46,696,686 


64 0% 
48*8% 
2 7% 

1(KH)% 
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Mett ftlio we find definite lonee m in the Pnnjnb. 

I. OTerwhelmingly Mnslim sone. There «re 18 dietrieti with 888 membeni of the 
legifintnre or over 60 per cent of the total. 

11. Predominantly Mnalim zone<~two distriote with 28 memberi or 6 per cent of 
the total. 

HI. Neutral or predominantly Hindu zone. Four distriote with 42 members or 9 
per cent of the total. 

IV. Oferwhelmingly Hindu zone. Nine districts with 118 members 86 pm cent 
of the total. 

Thus in Bengal from the Oferwhelmingly Muslim zone alone, not taking into oonsi* 
deration the predominantly Muslim zone, Musiims are assured of over 60 per cent seats in 
the legislature. The Hindu minority, although it is a very big minority, is highly likely 
to suffer in numbers in an open general election without reservation. 

This has recently been demonstrated in a remarkable manner by the figures of the last 
District Board elections in Bengal, printed in Appendix 0. 
Bengal District Board elections. The electorates for these boards are mixed Hindu and 

Muslim, but the electoral roll being based on a property 
or tax paying franchise does not maintain the population proportions of the two com- 
munities. We expect that the voting strength of the Muslims, who are economically 
weaker than Hindus, is much less than it would be with adult suffrage and vet we find 
that they made a clean sweep of the Hindu minority in three districts — Mymensingh, 
Chittagong and Jessore. In the first two of these not a single Hindu was elected though 
the Hindus are about 24 per cent of the population, aud in the third only one Hindu 
managed to get in though the community forms 88*2 per cent of the population. As 
against this we find that Muslims, where they are in insignificant minorities of 8 and 4 
per cent have managed to send one to three representatives to the District Board. We 
have also very interesting examples of what happen<4 when the two communities are found 
in about equal strength. The cases of Khulna an i Dinajpnr are in point. In the former 
the non-Muslims being 50 per cent oi the population carried 1 1 seats as against 6 taken 
by Muslims who were 49 8 per cent. In the latrer the Muslims being 49 per cent of the 
population carried 14 seats as against 4 of the Hindus wbo were over 44 per oent. Actual 
population is not a safe guide m the absence of exact figures sbowiug the vjting strength 
of the two communities, but we think it can safely be inferred that the Muslims in Baz^l 
need no protection from all the non-Muslims put together. The case of Jessore is parti- 
cularly interesting. As loog as the Muslim majority did not take muoh interest in the 
local affairs of the district the Hindu minority had it all its own way. Once roused to 
action the Muslims not only swept the polls but for the first time in the history of their 
District Board gave it a Muslim chairman and a Muslim vice chairman, both members of 
the Bengal Oouuoil, Wo are informed that the la^t elections for the District Boards in 
Bengal have opened the eyes of both commuuities and that Muslim opinion is now veering 
round to mixed electorates. It is one of the tragedies of communal hostility that men 
shut their eyes to facts aud fight against their ova best iuterests. We commend a careful 
study of the figures we have given in Appendices A, B aud 0 to those wbo are flooJiog the 
country with elaborate manifestos and memoranda in support of communal eleotorates 
for the Punjab and Bengal. 

We find therefore from an analysis of the actnal figures that Mnslim fears in the 
Punjab and Bengal are largely imaginary. These fears 

Economic and educational are based on the superior economic and ednoational 
standards. standards of the Hindus and Sikha We have seen that 

this superiority has not helped the Hindus of Bengal at 
the Diitriet Board elections and we are sure that the result of council eleotions will bs 
even more strikingly in favour of Muslima But there is no doubt that Muslims are bMx- 
ward both in education and in wealth, speoially in Bengal, as compared to the other com- 
mnnitiea There is also no doubt that the power of wealth is great in the molern State. 
It is BO great indeed that it seldom troubles to contest seats in the legislatnre as it can 
pall the strings from behind the soenea Reservation of seats or separate eleotorates, or 
any other device of this kind, cannot materially reduce this power. So long as people 
think and act in terms of oommonalism, so long will they not faoe the real problem. Ai^ri 
If they will not faoe it, they will not solve it. 

We are not here called upon to advise on a new stmoture of sooiety where the eeonooiic 
Itower is not oonoentrated in the hande of a few. We take it that the oommnnal organiaa^ 
nous which aggressively demand speolsl rights an(f privileges for their respeotive ooasmaiii- 
tm M dssiroas of attsokiag the bssis of the existing stmotore. If this la adoiltM than all 

4 
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we can do is to provide Bafeguards and gnarantees for ednoation and economic advance- 
ment|Bpeoiallj lor all backward gronpe and oommnnitieB. 

We are certain that ai eoon as India is free and can face her problems nnhampered by 
alien authority and intervention, the minds of her people 
Parties in free India, will tarn to the vital problems of the day. How many 
questions that are likely to be considered by our fntnre 
legislatures oan be of a communal nature 1 There may possibly be a few now and then, 
bat there oan be no doubt that the vast majority of the questions before ns will not be 
oommnnal in the narrow sense. The result will be that parties will be formed in the 
oonntry and in the legislature on entirely other grounds, chiefly economic we presume. Wo 
fh ftli then find Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs in one party acting together and opposing 
another party which also consists of Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs. This is bound to 
happen if we once get going. 

Looking at it purely from the Hindu point of view, however, we can well imagine 
that a reservation of seats for the Muslim majorities in 
Hindu and Sikh minorities. the Punjab and Bengal, may actually benefit the Hindus, 
and it may be Siktis also, more than no reservation. 
The facts and figures we have stated demonstrate that the Muslim position in the Punjab 
and Bengal is so strong that in all likelihood they will gain in a ]oint electorate with no 
reservation more stats than their population warrants. Thus the Hindu and Sikh minori- 
ties may find their representation even redneed below their population ratio. This is a 
possible and indeed a likely contingency. Bnt it is impossible to provide for sneb con- 
tingencies. The safest and most obvious course is to have an open election with such 
■afegnards as we oan devise. 

The considerations set out above were folly disenssei at the informal Conference to 
which reference has already been ma le and t he following 
Informal Conference. resolution was unanimously adopted, subject to a note 
by our colleague Sardar Mangal Singh on the second 
part of the resolution * — 

X We are nnanimoosly opposed to the reservation of seats in the legislatures either for 
majorities or minorities and we recommend that no such reservation should bs provided 
for in the constitution. But if this recommendation is not accepted and an agreement 
oan be arrived at only on a reservation of seats on the population basis we recommend that 
such reservation be made for majorities or miDontieb without any weightagc and with a 
clear provision that it shall automatically cease at the expiry of ten years or earlier by the 
consent of the parties concerned.** 

The note of Sardar Mangal Singh runs as follows : — 

**I agree with the first part of the above proposition, namely that there shall be no 
reservation of seats either for majorities or minority's m the bgislatures of the country. 
But I am very strongly opposed to the creation of statutory oommunal majorities by 
reservation of seats for majorities on population b&sis under ail circumstances and for any 
time howsoever short it may be. If th^ agreement can only bo reached by reservation of 
seats I will recommend that the case nf the Sikhs be considered as that of an important 
minority and adequate and effective representation, far m excess of their nnmerioal 
etrength, be given to them in the Punjab on the basis adopted for Muslim minorities under 
the Lucknow Pact m B bar and other provinces. And 1 further suggest that special 
freightage be given to Sikhs for representation in the cential legislature.*’ 

It will be seen that the first part of the resolution contains the actual recommenda- 
tion of the informal Conference and the second part deals with a contingency which can 
happen, if at all, only when that recommendation is rejected in favour of an agreement by 
all the parties concerned on reservation of seats on the population basis. There has not 
only been no sneh agreement among the membL'rs of this Committe e but they have defi- 
nitely expressed themselves in the first part of the resolution to be unanimously opposed 
lo reservation. It is highly unlikely that the agreement referred to in the second part of 
the reeolntion will be reached in the All-Parties Conference. But if by any chance inch 
an agreement is arrived ar, it would be binding on all those who joint it and In that 
ease all that the second part provides is that it shoo Id not be given effect to for more than 
ten years. We cannot be taken to have reommended what we have expressly opposed. 
Bnt we recognise the value of a compromise between parties and communities however 
wrong it may be in principle, and if snob a compromise is arriv('d at in spite of onrselvee, 
we can do no more than try to limit its operation. This is exactly what we have done, 
As regards the special claim of the Muslims and SIkbs for greater representation than 
their population would justify, it I enough to sa^ that in the view we have eapx^ioil 
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above, no snob olalm is admiBsible on the part of any oommnnity however important it 
may oonsidei itself to be« 

We ehall have to revert to the resolution of the informal Conferenoe in considering 
the question of reservation for minorities to which we now address ourselves. 

Muslims in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal are in small mhaoritiee and 
n— *0™® parts of India almost negligible, though in the 
Beservatlon for minorities, population of India the proportion is over 24 per cent. 

After the resolution of the informal conferenoe referied to above was pas^ it waa 
pointed out to ns that it would work great hardship on 
Beservatlon for Muslim mino- the Muslim minority which would in all probability be 

rities in proportion to able to elect no moie than SO or 40 Muslims from the 
population. Ponjab and Bengal, and perhaps one or two from U. P. 

and Behar, to the central legislature of 500 members, and 
that there was little chance of any of the other provinces with less than 7 per cent ol the 
population returning a single Muslim The result, it was argued, would be that Muslims, 
who form nearly one fonrth of the total population of British India, would have no more 
than one tenth of representation in the central legislature. The same reasoning, it was 
urged, applied to the legielatore of provinces where the Muslims are in small minoritiea. 
We recognise the force of this argument and it is here that we feel compelled by force of 
circumstanoes to introduce a temporary element of commnnalism in the electoral system 
of the country. We are therefore unable to adopt the resolution of the infbrmal o^or- 
ence of the 7tb July in its entirety as our recommendation. In provinces other than the 
Punjab and Bengal we must make an exception in favour of Muslim minorities by 
permitting reservation of seats, if so desired by them, in proportion to their population 
both in the central and the provincial legislatures. The retention of communal represen* 
tation to this extent for some time to come is in our opinion a necessary evil. It will be 
seen that by making this concession in favour of Mui^lim minorities we are not introducing 
the anomalies arising out of reservation for majorities. A minority must remain a 


minority whether any scats are reserved for it or not and cannot dominate the majority. 

Bepresentation in excess of their proportion in the population fixed for Muslims in 
a number of provinces under the Lucknow pact, as well 
Weightage not permissible. as the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, will disappear under 
our schema. Such representation is only possible in 
separate electorates and has no place in joint or mixed electorates. It is of course not 
physically impossible to reserve a larger proportion of seats for Muslim minorities than 
their population would justify but, apart from the obvious injustice of such a course not 
only to the majorities but to the other minorities as well, it will in our opinion be 
harmful to the development of Muslims themselves on national lines. We have allowed 
them their full share on the population basis by reservation and anything over and above 
that share they must win by their own effort. We do not propose to impose any restric- 
tions on their right to contest a large number of seats than those reserved for them. The 
main consideration which has guided ns in accepting reieivation for their minority is that 
we are not thereby putting it in a ring>fence beyond which it cannot advance however 
competent it may be to do so. It is in our o. anion more important to secure a free and 
open field for the expansion of the political activities of all communities large or small 
than to reserve a maximum number of seats for them even in excess of their numbers. 
Such reservation will never bring them in open competition with any community other 
than their own and the inevitable result will be stagnation. It is troe that a Muslim 
oaodidate will have to canvass non-MusIim votes to defeat bis Muslim rival but this is not 
oaloulated to advance the Muslim on national lines. It will always be a question of 
whether Muslim A is better than Muslim B without regard to the fact that non-MualiBi 
0 is better or worse than both. 


Muslims cannot reasonably claim reservation of seats beyond their strict proportion 
to population along with the right to contest additional seats, and the question for them 
to consider is whioh of the two is likely to be of greater advantage to them. We have no 
doubt that when they carefully weigh the proe and cons of the reservation of a larger 
nnmbei of seats than they are entitled to on the population basis tMoui the right to exosed 
that number, against the proe and cons of reservation in proportion to their population 
uM the right to contest as many more seats as they like, they will find that the latter is 
by far the better ohoioe. As we have already pointed out, reservation to the fnlleat extent 
deprives mixed electorates in a considerable measure of their utility in promoting natioiml 
unity. Whatever inducement a Muslim oandidste may have to approach the non-Musliin 
voter to de^t his Muslim rival, so far as his oommunity as a whole is oonoerned, it will 
have its full quota assured to it with or without the help of non-MosUm volor% •»! 
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at Iteei of eatnme oommiiiial tension It will be easy both for Mnslims and non-Hnilfms 
to ran their elections quite independently of each other without either losiug a single seat. 
It is only by maintaining the interdependenoe of the two communities that we can hope 
to minimise their diflerenoes. 

Haying regard to the actual oonditions prevailing in the U. P,, where the Muslim 
minority is the laigeet, we are c nvinced that the Muslims 
Muslims in U, P, stand to gain more scats under our scheme than the 

number fixed for them under the present system. In 
seyeial urban areas in the U. P. they are in majorities and in others they have strong and 
influential minorities. They may perhaps lose a few seats in some other provinoes but 
the net result of a general election in the country as a wboie is likely to be fairly satis* 
factory to alU 

Bo far as the demand is concerned it only remains for us to deal with that part of 
it which relates to reservation of on»' third of the total 
Beseryation for Muslims in number of seats in the central legislature for Muslims. 

the central legislature. This point was not directly raised or (iiscussed at the 
informal conference, but we think that it is ooncluded 
by the general recommendations we haye made in regard to reservation of seats. The 
principle we haye adopted is that whereyer such reservation has to be made for the Muslim 
minority it must be m strict proportion to its population, The Maslims are a little less 
than one-foiftth of the total population of British India and they cannot be allowed reser* 
yation over and above that proportion m the central legislatore. It must be remembered 
that they have the right to contest additional leats both for the central and provincial 
legislatures in provinoes other than the Punjab and Bengal, and that in the two last 
mentioned provinces their right is unfettf^red to contest an> nnml er of seats they like for 
both legislatures. In the case of piovinoal legislaiuris wc have substituted this right 
for the preeent weightage they enjoy. In the central legislature the Muslims do not at 
present enjoy any definite weightage and their nnmbt rs to be returned by the provinces 
are fixed on a more or less arbitrary basis. Tb« actual number of the Muslim members 
falls short of one-third oi the total strength of the Assembly. There is thus no foundation 
for the demand even in existing conditions. A little rtfliction will show that it is far 
better to have a free hand than to be tied down to the difference between one-thud and 
one-ionrtb. But as we have already observed we cannot depart from the principle we 
baVe accepted for the Muslim minorities m the provincial legislature. Beside* the question 
of principle there are practical difiSculth 6 in the way. How are we to secure this one- 
tfaiid lescrvat on in the central itgislatore without lesincting the Punjab and Bengal 
majorities to definite numbers of members and aiif wing weightage in the other provinoee 
all round f Anr on what principle is exctvs in the numbers of members in the provinces 
to be allotted tc each province? We oavt given our best consideration to the matter but 
we rt grit we are unable to recommend restivation of one-third of the total number of 
■eats lor Muslims in the central iegisiature. 

For these reasons we recommend uservation of seats, w I en demanded, for Muslim 
Kinortths both in the central aud provincial legislatures 
Becommendation. in strict proportion to their population, with the right 

to contest additional seats for a fixed period of ten years. 
We would add, however, that onr colhagot Mr. Bbuaih Qunshi does not agree with some 
of the arguments and conclnsions given above. He is of opinion that the resolution of 
tbe informal conference, rrfeired to aiovf, sbouid br adopted in its entirety. He furthor 
desiies that one-third of the seats in th< cf'ntrai If gislaturo should be reserved for Muslims. 

As legards non-Mnsiim minontKs the oniy piovinccs which deserve considefatioB 
sre the N.-W. F. and BaJucbistaii where they art in 
Hon.Mnslim minorities in much the same position at the Muslim minoritits in 

H.-W, F. and Baluchistan, Madias and the C. P. We recommend that tbt sasM 

concetsion be made to them as to the MnsHms in pro* 
Vinces other than the Punjab and Bengal. 

Turning to the other non-Muslim minorities we find that there is nostobMiarp 
cleavage between them and the majorities among whom 
Other non-Muslim minorities, they live as there unfortunately is between Hindw and 
^ Muslims. We do not think that any protuotiM bf wsf 

Mr^rvation is either neoessary or desirable in their osse. They will rsalite Ibat wt ntt 
recommending f>ucb protection to Muslim minorities under very special oireumctanoii end 
for a limited period mly. The latter, have sooner or later to stand on tbeir own liifL 

®P minds to do witbont rsMrvntimi * 
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Then (t no analogy between the Bfnellin and non-MoeHm minorltiee in India. The 
atter are nowhere when the total population of India ii considered. Leaving out the ease 
of Buddhists, who are to be found chiefly in Burma and are in a majority there, the per- 
oentage of the population of other non-Muslim minorities to the total population of India 
B as rollows 

Ohrietians 

Sikhs ... 

Jains ... 

Others (besides tribal religions in hill tracts) 

It will thus appear that so far as the central legislature is concerned the reservation 
of seats for non-Muslim minorities on a population basis will hardly help them to any 
appreciable extent and that there is no occasion to reserve seats for minorities, other than 
those in the N.-W. F. Province and Baluchistan, even in the provincial legislature. Any 
attempt to do so will only cause confusion and will in our opinion be a very doubtful 
advantage to the commnnities concerned. 

We have not mentioned the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Bengal as by no 
stretch of the imagination 32 and 46 per cent of the population can be regarded as small 
minorities. 

Among the non-Muslim minorities the Bikbs deserve special consideration. They arc 
concentrated m the Punjab and the position they occupy 

Sikhs. in that piovince is very similar to that of the Muslims 

in the U. P. Thr laUer being about 16 per cent of the 
population are in fact more numerous in iheU. P *han the Sikhs in the Punjab where 
they are only 11 per cent. Under the cxistinp system they have their separate electorate 
and are given consideiablo wcightage. Wc recognise that Sikhs are a distinct and im- 
portant minority which cannot be ignored and we hare, all along, been giving our best 
consideration to the point of view of the bikhs as expressed by our colleague Sardar 
Mangal Bingb. It must be said to their credit that they have shown an admirable spirit 
of self-sacrifice by their decision to give np these communal advantages in the general 
interest of the country. Throughout the communal controversies that have raged round 
the question of representation in the legislature during recent years they have taken their 
stand on joint electorates with no reservation for any community. Our colleague Sardar 
Mangal Singh has drawn attention to the fact that the Bikbs do not form the major ity of 
the total population of any district in the Punjab, and that the strongest positionv they 
occupy is in Ludhiana district where they are the strongest single community. £icn in 
this district they are only 41 5 per cent and are not in a majority. In every other dstriot 
they are ontnrrabered either by Muslims or Hindus, and ssnally by both. It Is obvious 
that sitoatfd as the Sikhs are in the Punjab they are subject to all the dbad vantages of a 
minority in a joint mixed electorate based on the wide adult suffrage we have recommended. 
In these oircumstanccs they have in the Punjab at least as strong a case for reservation both 
n the provincial and central legislatures as the Muslims have in the U. P. There is 
however a third and a very potent factor to be taken into account and that is the presence 
of the strong Hindu minority side by side with the Muslim majority and the Sikh minority. 
It is this circumstance in the Punjab which, apart from general oonsideimtions, has so far 
defied all atten pts at a satisfactory adjustment on the basis of reservation for any 
community. The Punjab problem has assumed an all India importance and we cannot 
look at it as an isolated case arising in a single province. The only effective way of 
avoiding complications and giving full play to he forces of nationalism is to eradicate 
the virus of oommunalism from the body politic of the Punjab. Our colleague, Sardar 
Mangal Bingb, who has discussed the matter very fully and frankly with us shares our 
diflBcuity. We believe that nothing is farther from the wishes of the Sikh League than to 
introduce any complications directly or indirectly in the solution of the communal problem. 
They could, if they had insisted on any special advantage, have caused endless dlBcnltlea 
in the adoption of a uniform rule of representation. They fully realised this and volun- 
tarily gave up all their claims with the sole object, we are assured, of preventing an 
impasae. We appreciate this spirit and oongratulate them on their patriotic resolve. 

The only alternative to the proposal we have made is to adopt the recommendation 
of the informal Confercuce and have no reservation 
The nniy alternative. any minorities, including Muslims, in any legislatnre. 

But this will cause considerable dissatisfaetlon to Mus- 
lims wiibont eonferring sny special benefit on non-Muslims. It must be remembered that 
besides reservation by means of communal electorates the Mnsliins at present enjnr oon- 
sidfTable weigbtage in every province. We are offering them the right to oontest additional 
MiUi to lte« of this weightege and ws cannot very well do nwny vrltb ffservatisii to tbeir 
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oaae. We lee no hardsbip tti this to non-lliiBlim majorities or minorities. Endless oom- 
plicatione will arise if we recommend reservation for all minorities. Besides the existing 
well defined minorities each as Ohistians, Parsis, Jews, fresh groups from among the Hindn 
castes and Bub'Castes will claim the right and it will be a perpetual source of trouble. 

The communal question is essentially a Hindu Muslim question and must be settled 
on that basis. We shall indeed be doing poor service if in our attempt to settle it we let 
oommunalism loose on the country to swallow op communities and sob-communities most of 
whom have not even dreamt of it. 

There remain two important communities included in the Hindu majority — the non- 
Brahmans aod the depressed classes. The sharp division 
Non>Brahmans. between Brahman and non-Rrahmau is to be met with 


only in the sooth and is unknown in other parts of 
India. Where the non-Brahman as such are found, they aro either an overwhelming 
majority as in Madras or a very strong mmoiity as m paits of Bombay. They need 
no protection in the matter of representation in the legislatures as has been established by 
the elections held in lecent times. Their grievances against Brahmans are all traceable 
to the ascendency gamed by the latter in the political and social life of ihe country. This 
is the natural result of their intellectual ascendency which is now seriously threatened 
by the rapid advance of non-Brahmans. 

The problem of the “depressed” or “soppresbed” classes has come to the front in 
• recent years and their present condition is put forward 

Depressed '* classes. as an argument against the political advancement of 

India. We are ceitamly of opinion that the Hindus are 
chiefly responsible for this suppression of a large class, but we are equally clear that the 
solicitude for this class which the British Govrrnment has endeavourt'd to’ show has i's 
basis on reasons other than humanity or love for this class. This s licitudc is of very 
recent growth. As the national movement has grown in the country, so has the political 
valne of the “depressed” classes grown In the eyes of the Government, It is only 
since 1917 that their numbers have been separately given in tbi oflSicial reports on enduca- 
tion and reference has been made to the educational facilities offered to them. The 
solioiti^e of government has so far brought little relief to these classes. It has resulted 
in giving them some nominated seats in the legislatures and some minor contributions for 
special schools. 


Far more serious and eff^^ctive attempts have been made by non*official Indian 
agencies to raise these classes. The Christian missions have also helped in this task. The 
Congress made the abolition of untouchability one of its principal planks in 1920 and, 
as is well known, Mahatma Gandhi has thrown himself with all bis great powers and 
energy into the movement Other political organisations, and we are g^ad to find even 
communal 01 ganisatione, have with « qua! emphasis dteiared against untouchability. The 
practical work done and the considerable results ach.evcd already make it ijuite clear that 
these declarations were not mere pmus wishes. We realise that there ar« sil 1 conservative 
elements in the country which are strong enough to pul obstacles m the way and retard 
the progress of the movement. But we are convinced that untouchability is doomotl. 

In our suggestions for the constitution we haw not made any special proetsioo for the 
representation of the “depressed” classes in the legislatures Ttiis could only be done 
by way of special elictoratrg or by uomination. We have dealt fully in another place 
with the question of special electorates and reservation of seats. Wc are not prepared to 
extend this unsound and harmful ptincip'e if w*e can help it, nor do we think that we 
will do any guod to these classes by ensuiing some scats for them m this way. Wc are 
still more opposed to nomination. This can only result, as it has resulted, m the govern- 
ment of the day nominating someone who will support it through thick and thin, and will 
not represent anybody. * 

We feel strongly however tliat the “ depressed ” classes must be abolished or rather 
tMt they should be raised socially and economically so that they may take their proper 
plM in the community. The only effective way to do this is to give them rdooational 
and other facilities for ibis advance and to remove all obstacles in the way of ibis advance, 
some of the articles in the Dtciaration of Rights, which we have recommended- will so 
a long way to remove the disabilitks from which these classes suffer aod will give t^m 
an opi^rtunity to go ahead The proposal that we should have adult suffrage will also 
automatically raise their level and increase their political power. Finally, we have stronirlv 
roooa^nded that the eilucation of the backward classes should be a speeial concern of 
toe stato. if all these rreommendation are acted upon we are convinced that the “de- 
pres^ classes will rapidly disappear and will be replaced by a self-reliant and pro- 
gressive group, coHiperating with other groups in the welfare of the entire oommanitj. 
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CHAPTER IV.— BBDIiTlIBUTIOK OF Pfovincbs. 

We are glad to take leave of oommonal problems and enter npon matters more 
germane to the oonstitntion. The question of redistribution of provinces as a part of the 
oonstitntion should ordinarily be disposed of by a few general rules governing all oases. 
But, as we have seen, tho simplest problems have a tendency to become difficult and almost 
insoluble if approached in the wrong spirit and considered not on their own merits but 
as parts of an entirely different problem. We have already dealt with the communal 
aspect of the separation of Stad from Bombay and shown how a very simple matter has 
become a major issue in our politics. We shall now consider the general question on the 
merits apart from its communal bearings. 

Bvery one knows that the present distribution of provinces in India has no rational 
basis. It 18 merely due to accident and the circumstances 
Present distribution irrational, attending the growth of the British power in India. As 
a whole it has little to do with geographical or historical 
or economic or linguistic reasons. Even from the purely administrative point of view it 
Is not a success. It is clear that there must be a redistribution of provinces. Some of 
us favour small provinces, others prefer large provinces. But small or large, the question 
of redistribution has to be tackled. 

What principles should govern this redistribution ? Partly geographical and partly 
economic and financial, but the main* considerations 
Principles of redistribution. muss necessarily be the wishes of the people and the 
linguistic unity of tho ar«*a concerned. It is well recog- 
nised that rapid progress in education as well as in general culture and in most departments 
of life depends on language. If a foreign language is the medium of instruction, business 
end affairs and the life of the country must necessarily be stunted. No democracy can 
axist where a foieign language h used foi tii< se purposes. A. democracy must be well 
informed and must be able to understand and follow public affairs in ordt^r to take an 
effective part m them. It is inconceivable that a democracy can do this if a foreign 
language is largely used. It becomes essential therefore to condnot the basiness and 

politics of a country in a language which is understoo^l by the masses. So far as the 

provinces are concerned that must be the provincial language. 

We arc certainly not against the use of English. Indeed from the necessities of the 
situation we feel that English must, as at present, con- 
Langunge. tinue for some time to come to be the most convenient 

tredium for debate in the central hgislatnre. We also 
believe that a foreign language, and this is likely to he English, is essential for ns to 
develop contacts with the thought and science and life of other countries. We are however 
strongly of opinion that evsry effort should be made to make Hindustani the common 

language of the whole of India, as it is to-day of half of it. But, granting all this pro- 

vincial languages will have to be encouraged and, if we wish the province to make rapid 
progress, we shall have to get it to do its work in its own language. 

If a province has to educate itstdf and do its daily work through the medium of its 
own language, it must npcessaniy be a linguistic area If it happens to be a polyglot area 
difficulties will continually atise and the media of instruction and work will be two or 
even more languages. Heuoe it becomes most desirable for provinces to be regrouped on a 
lingnistio basis. Language as a rule corresponds wnh a special v.ariety of culture, of 
traditions and literature. In a linguistic area all these factors will help in the general 
progress of the province. 

The National Congress recognised this linguistic principle 8 years ago and since then, 
so far as the Congn ss machinery is concerned, India has been divided into lingnWe 
provinces. 

Another principle which must govern a redistribution of provinces is the wishes of 
the people oonoerned. We who talk of selC-determina- 
Wishes of people. tion on a larger scale cannot in reason deny it to a 

smaller area, provided of course this does not oonfliot 
with any other important principle or vital question. Tb i mere fact that the people living 
in a particular area feel that they are a unit ani desire to develop their culture is an im- 
portant consideration even though there may bo no snffioient historical or oultural justift- 
cation for their demand. Sentinieut in such matters is often more important than fact. 

Thus we see that the two most, important consideration in rearranging provinces 
are the lingnistio principle and tho wi:»h8B of the majority of the people. A third 
consideration thought not of the same importance, is aiministrative ojnvenience, which 
would inplnoe the geographical position, the econoo^io recooroce nod the 
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itabilily of the area ooaoerned. Bat adminfstratiTe oonvenieaoe ie often a matter of 
arrangement and moat as a mle bow to the wishes of the people. 

In looking at the map of India to day we see definite lingnistio areas. There is 
the Hindastani blook all over northern India, with its 
Lingnistio arras. slight variation into Panjabi in the Panjab. Then 

there is the Bengali area, the A^ssamese, the Oriya, the 
Telago, 'iamil, Malayalam, Oanarese, ufarathi, Gajerati and Sindhi. Across the Bay 
of Bengal there is the Burmese area. Demands have been made from time to time for 
the separation of Andhra, the Telogn area, of Utkal (Oriya), of Karnatak (Oanarese), 
Kerala (Halayalam), Sind (Sindhi), Central Provinces (Hindi speaking area) and other 
parts, and all these will have to be enquired into and carefully considered when a general 
redistribution is taken in hand. We have no material before ns to give any opinion 
about most of these areas. We have received no representations except in regard to the 
Karnataka and Sind. We Lave also received a small book giving the case for Utkal 

bat we regret we have been unable to consider it in 
Utkal. the absence of any special memorandnm or represent- 

ation, Our colleague, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, is 
however satisfied that the Oriya speaking areas shimld be amalgamated and oon«titoted 
into a separate province if this is financially possible. He is farther of opinion that the 
demand for the amalgamation of the Bengali speaking tracts in Assam and Bihar and 
Orissa is a reasonable and legitimate one. 

As regards Kerala we have received a resolntion of their Provincial Conference 
urging unification and separation. Frima Jbat Kerala 
Kerala. offers a great many difficulties as a great part of it 

consists of the States of Travancore and Cochin. Leav- 
ing out these States, as we roust under present circurostances, we have a small area. 
We are thns at present not prepared to make any recommendation, in the absence of 
any material, in regard to Kerala. 

The case for the Karnataka was placed before ns by a representative of the Karnataka 
Unification Sangh and the Karnataka Provincial Con- 
Karnataka. gross Committee. It bad been ably prepared with a 

wealth of information, historical, cultural and statistical. 
All our questions were answered satisfactorily and in our opinion a strong prima fack 
case for nnification and the formation of Karnataka as a separate province was made. 

Part of the Karnataka lie in Indian States, notably Mysore, and there are obvious 
practical difficulties in the way of uniting these with the rest. It might also not be 
convenient to nnify the small islands of the Karnataka on the other side of Mysore 
territory as these would be cut off from the Karnataka proper by Mysore. Bat even 
60 a Boffioiently large area remains. 

We were informed that the demand for unification came from the vast majority of 
the population, if not practically all. There was no Hindu-Muslim problem but there 
was a Brabman^non-Brahman problem although this did not affect the question of 
unification much. There was no organised opposition although a small number of 
Brahmans were opposed. On behalf of the Maharashtrians in some of the border districts 
a fear was expressed that their language might suffer, but safeguards for this might 
be provided for. 

Financially the position of the Karnataka was very strong and even at present there 
was a considerable surplus in the British part of the Karnataka, 

Our colleague, Mr. M. S. Aney, does not wholly agree with our view point regarding 
the Karnataka. He was unfortunately not present at the sitting of the Committee when 
this question was considered with the help of the representative from the Karnataka. Hr. 
Aney is of opinion that the opposition may be greater than wt imagine and they may not 
have approached us as they did not know that we were considering the qnestion. This 
is hardly likely as the press of the Karnataka has been full of this question and consider- 
able publicity has been given to the Karnataka representation to oar Committee. If any 
body of men felt keenly enough in opposition to this demand we think that they would 
certainly have informed us of their views. 

We cannot of cooree decide this question finally bat we (eel that the advocates of 
nnification have prma fad§ established their right to it. We cannot snggeet the exact 
limits of the new province, it may be that some of the border traots are bilingoal and 
an enquiry will have to be made on the spot. This work will have to be done by an 
eswt ooomittee. Messrs. Aney and Pradban rcfiaia from espressing any opinion on Uio 
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It if nnCortaiMte Uuit altboagb the leparatlon of Siod baa gifen riia to a great deal 
of heated argament, we are yet not in pofleetsion of aU 
Bind. tbe relerant facts, snob as were placed before ns the 

representatire from the Karnataka. Wa wonld commend 
the way the Karnataka case was prepared, with patient tborooghness and maps and 
ftatistiosi to those who have demanded the separation of Sind. As we bare already 
pointed ont| the All-Parties Conference appointed a sab-committee in Delhi to investigate 
the financial aspect of tbe qaestion, bat anfortanately no facilities were placed before this 
enb-oommittee by tbe supporters of separation, and it has not yet reported. We do not 
know 11 it is likely to sabmit any report in the near fatare. B*or the present, however, 
we have to proceed on geo'^ral principles and witboat the help which actual aatbenticated 
figures might have given ns. 

We laid down two important general considerations in regard to the distribntion of 
provinces— linguistic and the wishes of the majority, Sind certainly satisfies both these 
tMts. It is a definite lingaistic area and tbe great majority of its people may be taken to 
demand separation. We have of coarge no definite data about the number of people 
desiring separation. But we have yet to know that even a single Mussalman opposes it, 
and Mnssalmans arc 74 per cent of tbe population. We also know tba*: some at least of 
tbe members of other commnnities in Sind — Hindos and Parsis— support separation. We 
may therefore safely presume that the great majority of the population desire separation. 
We are aware that there is a section amongst the Hindus, comprising, it may be, most of 
the Hindos in Sind, which is strongly opposed to separation. It has been urged that before 
a province is separated a section — one third has been suggested — of the minority comma- 
nity most also agree to such separation. This, it seems to us, is an utterly wrong principle, 
cotting at tbe roots not only of self-determination bat of the very principle of decision by 
majority and is likely to lead to extraordinary results. For instance, it may be that 
10 per cent or 15 per cent of tbe population may effectively prevent the 90 per cent or 
86 per cent from having their way. This is not democracy. 

Then again what is the minority commnnity in snob a case f Ordinarily a redistri- 
bntioD of provinces is not likely to be a Hindn-Huslim or commnnal qaestion. The 
minority which opposes will oppose on the merits and not on communal grounds. How is 
a single person belonging to this minority to be made to change his opinion f And if 
some people are converted, another minority remains and it may be urged again that 
one-third of these shonld be won over. 

Sind ondonbtedly satisfies the two main tests. Farther it is clearly a geographical 
nnit and its connection with Bombay is a most nnnatnral one. It is not even easily acces- 
sible from Bombay and thns from an administrative point of view a separation is desirable. 

It is stated, however, that economically, and even more so financially, Bind cannot 
sbonlder the burden of a separate provincial existence. It is farther stated there is a 
Urge deficit in Sind every year which is met from the revenues of other parts of the ^mbay 
presidency, We are of opinion that ordinarily a province shonld be self-soffioient in regard 
to finances and must not look to tbe central government for doles. We can imagine excep- 
tional oases when the central government might reasonably help tbe development of a pro- 
vince for a short period in order to make it self-sufficient in tbe future. There may also ba 
other special oases when snob help may be necessary. But an area which desires separation 
mnst not live in hopes of money flowing in from outside to enable it to run its adminis- 
trative maohine. It must feel and declare that it will shoulder iu own harden. 

We shall presume that Sind is at present carrying on its government with the help 
of onteide money. But this does not oarry ua very far. It may be that a retxenehment 
in the scale of expenditure will make both ends meet. It may also be, and this is likely, 
that additional sonroes of revenue from fresh cnltivation or otherwise will increase its 
income considerably. This problem will have to be faced all over India as soon as we ate 
free. Onr first thought then will be to spend money on the development of the oonntry 
and speoUlly in the nation-boilding departments. Tbit money can only oome by applying 
the axe to provincial expenditure and by tapping fresh sonroes of revenue. 

Aima Jiicit Sind is capable of great development. Karachi is likely to bcoomc a graal 
harbour and there are large tracts which are either uncultivated or not euffloieatly deve- 
lop^ It is not an unlikely presumption therefore that Sind will become in the course 
of time a lelf-tnffioient and prosperous province. 

A denial of the right to self-determination en purely financial grounds, and than 
m BO other that we think valid, is bound to lead to great dissatisfaotioB and is boand to 
the progrees of Sind, All the energy that should go to building np the life and 
work of the province wonld be spent in profitless agitation. If however this right U 
gmnM, anhjqot to the people of Sind thonlderini; their own flnnnoial baidan, a itmpg 
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impeliit will be giYen to the new proYinoe to work herd and compete with the more id- 
Yinoed proYinoee. 

We feel therefore that the argament for the separation of Sind is rerj strong. In the 
aheenoe of enffioient data regarding the financial position we are unable to giYO a definite 
opinion on it. Bnt it is nnlikelj» to say that least of it, that financial consideratione will 
be enoh as to OYerride all the other important factors which we have discussed. We wonld 
•ay therefore that nnless some insarmoontable diffioalties superTene, and we are for the 
pieient unable to imagine any sooh insuperable difficulties, Sind should be separated. 

We wonld add that our colleagues Messrs. Aney and Pradhan are not wholly at one 
with us in the arguments we have adYanced. They agree that Sind is a linguistio area 
and that there is a strong demand from the majority of the population for separation. 
But before giring a final opinion they wish that an enquiry be made into the finanoial 
and administrative aspects. We ourselves are of opinion that some investigation into the 
financial aspect will be necessary before separation can be effected. 

We might add that the separation of an area and the furmation of a new province 
does not necessarily imply a separate economic life. Nor does it mean a duplication of all 
the organs of GKivemment. For instance it is quite possible for one High Court to serve 
more than one province. 

Before leaving the subject of Sind we must notice a document called the ** Sind Pact '* 
received from the Sind National League. It consists of ten clauses covering a wide field 
and bears 81 signatures of Hindu, Muslim and Parsi gentlemen, We have also received 
representations from the Sind Aryan Sammelan and the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha and 
a number of telegrams from individual Hindu Smdhis repudiating this pact and challeng* 
ing the representative character of its authors. We have no materials before ns to judge 
between these rival claims to represent Sind nor do we think it is any part of our business 
to do so. It is clear that there is no such general agreement among Sindhis as wonld 
impose an obligation on (his Committee to adopt the pact ” as such. As a represintation 
from a number of responsible gentlemen it has had our very careful consideration. We 
have already noticed the clause relating to the reservation of seats and expressed onr 
inability to agree to it. As regards the desirability of the separation of bind from Bomtey 
we are at one with them, but we regret we cannot take their declaration to ** cut their 
ooat aooording to their cloth ** ne a final eolution of the financial problem. This matter 
must for the present rest where we have left it. It is not necessary to notice the other 
olaose of the ** pact.** 

CHAPTER V.— The Ivdian Statu akd Fobbion Folzct. 

We now come to the all important problems of the Indian States. At the oommenoe* 
ment of our treatment of the subject we desire to enter 
Attitude of public men and a caveat against the general criticism (which it has 

organisations towards become tbe fashioo m certain quarters at present to make 

Indian States. against public men in British India) that they ignore 

in their discussions or their schemes the very existence 
of tbe Indian States and the problem of their relations to the Qovernment of India of tbe 
present or of tbe future. It is not, we maiotain emphatically, the (act that tbe Indian 
States or their problems or the readjustment of their relations to tbe Government of India, 
have been ignored in tbe past on pnlic platforms, or in politioal conferences, or in the 
ntterances of our public men. If the grievance is that the affairs of the Indian Statee, 
or tbe nature and character of their relatione with tbe Government of India, have not 
been diaoussed on the floor of the Legislative Assembly, the answer is plain and it is that 
•nob discussion is barred by tbe standing orders and in practice is never allowed. It is 
obvious tuat for this the responsibility caonot be 6xed on Indian public men. On the 
other hand, there is eoaroeiy a politioal organiiation of Infinenoe iu the country which 
has not had in recent years to say something or otbe on the problem of tbe Indian Statee. 
The Congress and the Liberal League and tbe Hindu Sabha and lastly tbe All*Partiea 
Oonferenoe, to which this Oommittee owes its existence, have far from ignoring the prohien^ 
laid ooniiderable stress on it. The subjects of tbe Indian States also have been showing 
a lively interest in tbe internal aff sirs of their respective Statee and urging (or a definite 
recognition of popular rights and liberties. They have held two representative ooaferenoee 
and a committee appointed by the second held at Madras has approved and recommended 
to us a scheme of Swaraj embracing British In ila and the Indian States. We shall deal 
with this sobeme later ou. We are aware tbet tbe sensitiveoeM of some Indian priooes 
hM in reosnt years been touched by what they oonsider to be a somewhat obtrusive interest 
taken In them bj publie opinion in British India, whfeb the^ have eondemoed ai slthfir 
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Iftokisg in knowledge, or political sagacity or sympathy. We, therefore, Tery strongly 
repudiate the ill-foonded oharge that intelligent pnblio opinion in British India has been 
too self-centred to look beyond the confines of British India or has shown any unwilling- 
ness to understand the view point of the Indian princes or their subjecti, or even to 
sympathise with it wherever and whenever it has been possible to extend sympa^y. It it 
has at times been critical of some of the ** claims ** of the Indian princes, or if it has at 
times approached their internal problems or tried to envisage the development of the 
constitutional relations between them and the future self-governing India from a diflerent 
angle of vision, it is no more than what it is clearly entitled to do. We are afraid tbat 
the present tendency to stress the problem of Indian States as presenting insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of British India achieving dominion status is full of incalculable 
mischief tor both, and instead of helping to bring the “ two Indians ** closer to each other 
is likely to give rise to serious misunderstandings. 

While the fact that there is an ** Indian India'* consisting of these States— aome 
almost as big as, if not bigger than, some of the countries 

Affinities between British of Europe— enjoying, in a way * internal sovereignty,* 

India and Indian States. 'autonomy* and *< independence,* dignities and status- 
may be and has to be freely admitted, we think it would 
be very poor statesmanship and shortsighted poiicy to ignore those obvious fa istorica], 
religious, sociological and economic affinities which exist between the people of British 
India and the people of these States. Nor do we think tbat it is possible to erect 
artificial geographical barriers between the two. Ideas and opinions travel from one part 
of India to another irach more rapidly than was the case 60 or 70 years ago, and it would 
absurd to deal with the problem of Indian States on the assumption tbat the dynamic 
forces now in operation in British India can for a very long period of time be expected 
to spend themselves on the boideis of British India. It is inconceivable tbat the people 
of the States, who aie fired by the same ambitions and aspirations as the people of British 
India, will quietly submit to existing conditions for ever, or that the people of British 
India, hound by the closest ties of family, race and religion to their brethren on the other 
side of an imsginary line, will never make common cause with them. In dealing with 
the problem, therefore, we would much rather base our conclusions upon the community 
of interests than upon differences of form. This commnnity of interests woold clearly 
point to joint action by the parties concerned as the most natnral course to adopt with a 
view to mntnal protection and advancement. Indeed if there ever was a case for a round 
table conference at which a perfect understanding could easily be reached it was this. 
With the representatives of the princes, of their people, of the British Government and of 
the people of British India assembled at such a Conference all diffionlties could have been 
solved with mutual goodwill. But most of the princes have unfortunately ohosen to ignoro 
the two most important parties— tbi ir own people and the people of British India— and 
have asked for or acquiesced in the appointment of the Butler Committee which, apart 
from the absence of necessary parties, is precluded by its very terms of reference, as we 
read them, from dealing with the constitutional issue. This oommittee is sitting in camera 
but such informaion as is available from pnblisbed statements leaves no donU in our 
minds tbat an attempt is being made to convert the Indian Btates into an Indian Ulster by 
pressing eonstUntionsl theories into servioe. 

We have referred in onr introdnotion to the oonstitntional queation raiaed by Sir 
Ifaloolm Hailey in bis speech in the Legislative Assembly in February, 19fi4. The same 
or similar questions have since been raised in other quarters and we now proceed to deal 
with them. 

The constitutional position at tbe present moment, notwithstanding some vagueness 
that may sorround it, is by no means difficult to under* 
The constitutional position, stand. It is claimed tbat according to tme eonstitntioiial 
theory tbe Indian States are and have been in relalkMa 
with the Crown, whether treaties were with tbe Bast India Company or the Britkh Chown, 
or whether they have been entered into sicee 1868 with the Government of l^la. How 
it is obvious tbat the Crown nnder the constitutional does not mean the King alone. It 
it a convenient oonstitntional phrase used to indioate the King-in-Parliainent. Befcia 
186& the East India Company exercised sovereign rights, under powers deleipitsd by 
tbe * Crown,* and ilnoe 1868 those powers have been exeioised nnder delegated antborlty 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State who is an integral part of 
the maobinery established by Parlisment for tbe Government of India. BeotioaSTcf 
tbe Act of 1868 provided thst " all treaties made by tbe said Company aball be blnfllag 
on Her Ma^sty ** and similarly section 18S of the Aot now in force provides that ** aU 
treaties mads by tbe Bast India Company, so far at they are la force at the cM* 
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mittoemeot of this Act, are binding on Hie Majesty.** In point of fact, the enfotofl- 
nent of tbooe treaties, the fnlfilment of the obligations oreat^ by those treaties and the 
interpretation of those treaties, hare hitherto been among the normal functions and duties 
of the ClioTernment of India, sobjeot to a B0*call6d * appellate * or snperrisory jorisdiotSon 
of the Secretary of State for India. It is inconoeiTable that any Indian prinoe oonld, 
under the present constitution, ignore the Government of India or the Secretary of State 
and take op any matter relating to each obligations to the King or to His Majesty*! 
Government. A^in, the fact is that the Government of India have acquired oert^ 
powers by mere practice, usage or convention which are ontside the loope of the written 
treaties. The Foreign Jnrisdiotion Aot of 1890, and the Indian Foreign Jnriidiotion 
Act 2ULI of 1879 have not nnoften been resorted to by tbe Government of India for the 
extension of their jurisdiction. 

By the resolution dated tbe 29th of October, 1920, the Government of India have 
given effect to the reoommendatiuni contained in para- 
Besolution of Government graph 309 of tbe report on Indian Oonstitntlonal Be- 

of India. forma which prescribed a procedure for dealing with 

cases in which ** the question arises of depriving a mler 
of an important State, temporarily or permanently, of any of tbe rights, dignities, powers 
Or privileges to which he, as a roler, is entitled or debarring from snoceesion tbe heir- 
apparent or any other member of the family of such ruler who according to the law and 
custom of hiB State is entitled to succeed.** 

In his letter dated the *^7th March, 1926, Lord Beading emphasised the constitntioiial 
position as follows (a) The sovereignty of the British 
Lord Reading on the con* Crown is supreme in India, and therefore no rnier of an 
stitntional position. Indian State can ^astifiably claim to negotiate with tbe 

British Government on an equal footing. Its supremacy 
is not baaed only upon treaties and engagements, bnt exists independently of them and, 
quite apart from its prerogative in matters relating to foreign powers and policies, it is 
the right and duty of the British Government, while sornpnlonsly respeoting all treaties 
and engagements, to preserve peace and good order tbrongbont India, (b) Tbe right of 
the British Government to intervene in tbe internal affairs of tbe Indian States is anothmr 
instance of the consequences necessarily involved m tbe snpremaoy of tbe Bntish Crown, 
(c) The varying degrees of internal sovereignty which tbe rulers en 3 oy are all subject to 
the exercise by the paramount power of this responsibility.'* 

It is a matter of common knowledge that tbe exercise of these large powers, or to be 
more accurate, the decision of tbe Government of India to exercise tbeee powers in the 
case of some princes in recent years, has bten the subject of much oomment and dissatis- 
faction, and tbe expoeition of the constitutional position in Lord Beading's letter to His 
Bxaltcd Highness the Nisam, from which we have quoted above, has led since to much 
searching of heart. It is not our intention or purpose to discuss tbe merits of the claim 
pat forward in that letter. We simply desire to draw attention to it to show that even 
these large powers can only be exercised at tbe discretion, upon the initiative and by the 
machinery of the Government of India. 

By usage or convention, or as a necessary corollary to tbe paramoontcy of British 
power, tbe Government of India have claimed and exercised tbe right of (a) ** installing ** 
princes on the gaddiSi (b) administering the States during the minority of tbe ruler, (c) 
settling disputes between rulers and their jagirdars and (d) interfering in oases of gross 
misrule. With any legitimate desire on the part of the Indian princes to get their 
grievances in tbestt respects remedied, it is possible, even for democratic India to vympa- 
tbise ; and we feel that it is by no means impowible or ioi practicable to deffne tbe limits 
within which the Government of India, as it it consiitoted at present, or as It may be In 
futnre, may seek to interfere. We think however that the plain fact ought not to be 
overlooked that the Government of Isdia as a dominion will be as much the King*! govern- 
ment, as tbe present Government of India is, and that there is no constitutional objeotlos 
to the dominion government of India stepping into tbe shoes of the present GovemsMiil 
of India. 

li there are personal ties of allegiance or devotion which bind the Indian prinoee to 
the throne, person or dynasty of tbe King, they cannot, and ought not, to snfler in strength 
by a change or modification in the composition of tbe King's government in India, when 
dominion status. There will always be plenty of room for the disobarge of 
tbcie duties to tbe Crown and for tbe exercise on the part of tbe Crown of those preroga- 
which may be inseparable from the persfwal relation that might haftishailM 
betirbmi the Crown and the Indian nOenii 
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We ehall now turn to the Inteit contribution on the enbi^ot. It oomei from no lew 
distingniehed nn antbority tbnn Sir l^eelie Soott, tiw 

Sir Leille Soott'a Tiewi. learned oonneel enga^ by the princes, who has ex* 
pressed his views m a letter which has b^ printed in 
the July number of the “ Law Quarterly Review ”, We recognise his eminence as a 
lawyer, bnt we cannot help feeling that his views as counsel for the Iniian princes have 
yet to be tested by an independent juriicial or legal authi^ity after having both sides of 
the question presented to it. So far as we are oonoerned we venture to diier from him 
entirely. After laying down that the relationship between the Crown and the Indian 
States cannot be governed either by international or municipal law, Sir Leslie Scott asks 
* To what system of legal principles then are the relations of an Indian State to the Crown 
referable f There is no legal decision to serve as precedent, no complete analogy to guide, 
Resort must be bad to first principles of law. We must think things out for ourselves. 
It is almost a virgin field for the lawyer. Even if it is a virgin field for the lawyer, and 
we venture to say this is not quite correct, we think it is more a case for the constrnotive 
statesman than for the analytical lawyer. Sir Leslie Scott has in this letter staled five 
definite propositions, some of which may be admitted to be correct, others of which strike 
ns as bring too broadly pot. In any case the conclusion which is sought to be drawn 
from these propositions is of snob far-reaching consequence that it may be taken as defi- 
nitely certain that if the Indian princes decide to take their stand npon the position so 
ingeniously argued out for them, British India must substantially discount their profession 
of sympathy with its aspirations to dominion status, and treat their reference to the 
federation of India as no more than a vision, the realisation of which must be left to a 
remote and uncertain future. The first proposition of Sir Leslie Scott is that 'the funda- 
mental tie is consent and its recognition by Britain is nnequivocal \ This may be assumed 
to be true. It implies nothing more than what can be said of any two states bound together 
by treaties or motoal understandings. 

The second proposition formulated by him is that ** those contracts are between 
sovereigns— The Prince and the Orown— not the Company or the Government of British 
India **. This proposition to our mind is untenable historically and legally, and in any 
case^ whatever may be the true legal theory, actual practice shows that the Indian princes 
and States have dealt with the Government of India, and submitted to its mltngt and 
intervention, and have never dealt with * the Crown * or His Majesty's government. The 
fact that there may be personal relationship between His Majesty and an Indian prince 
does not in our opinion alter or affect the real l^al position or the interpretation of that 
Ifgsll position in actual practice. 

The third proposition is ** that the relationship is wholly legal— a nexus of mutual 
rights an i obligations. It is in no sense si bit rary ". We should have thought that one 
of the main grievances of the Indian piino s was that the Government of India bad In 
aotoal practice extended their jurisdiction over them by going beyond the legal relation- 
ship in an * arbitrary ' manner. If they are protesting against the * arbitrary ' extension 
of snob jurisdiction, it is in onr opinion an nnderstandable poeitioD, but it is somewhat 
remarkable that the importance of this proposition in the setting in which it is stated lies 
not so much in its prsotioal applioation in the present, as in relation to possible constitu- 
tional developments in British India. 

The fourth proposition is that the princes in making these oontraots gave their oon- 
fldenoe to the British Crown and nation ; and the Crown cannot assign the contracts to 
any third party. '*1116 British Government as paramount power has undertaken the 
defence of all the States, and fo rmtin in ImSa wHh whatmftr mdltary end mtud fb/ees 

may be reemsde fo endbh ft to discharge that ehligalfon. It cannot band over these forces to 
any other Government— to a foreign power such as Franoe or Japan ; to a dominion Govem- 
ment snob as Canada or Australia ; nor even to British India " (our 

The neoeesary corollary to this is stated in the filth proposition vis., that ** The Ofwwn 
can normally choose its agents. Bnt an agent oannot not when his interest may oonffiol 
with his duty. In all matters of common oonoern with the Btates-^nstoms, raUwmysu 

K rtf, the salt monopoly, etc,— there is always the possibility that the interest of Mtlsh 
dia may neft be idmitioal with the interest of a partioular State. The Crown's dnW is, 
or may be, to sslegiiard the interest of the State— particularly in case of a minority admi- 
nistration. Should the interest of the agent be given the obanoe of oonfiicting wlUi tba 
duty of the pHnoipal I" This if true is putting np an effeotive barrier against the progtam 
d British India towards dominion status, now and for over, for it b obvious that if ^eas 
^oontraoit' between tha Indian princes and the British Crown and natkm are of a 
oharaotar India must always oontinue to be divided between what Is British and 
Indian fitatsi^ aid IlM Brim nation must ahi^ nMintala artemato mili^ md baval 
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forces to disoboTge its obligations to Indian States. The argoment we Tentore to say does 
notnpnear to ns as anything more than ingenions. It starts on a false analogy and in 
applying that analogy ignores the ** hard facts ** of the case. There is no groand for the 
aesnmption that contracts between the princes and the Grown are on the same footing as 
contracts between private individnals. Sir Leslie Boott haa himself pointed oot in an 
earlier part of bis letter that the prinoes oontinned to retain the attributes of sovereignty 
even after parting with some of its fonotions to the Crown. It is as such sovereigns that 
they most be taken to have dealt with another sovereign whether we Uke the latter to be 
the East India Company or the King in Parliament. 

Again, it is not true to say that every contract between private individuals is of snob 
a personal character as to be incapable of being performed by any one else. There is no 
question of one of the contracting parties having any special confidence in the other. The 
so-called contracts were made under stress of circumBtanoes and would have been of the 
same or similar character with any other power if it occupied the same position as the 
British. The argument ignores the settled practice of the Government of India and, by 
invoking so-called first principles in determining the ** legal relationship **, it overloolu 
the hard and uncballengeabJe fact that from the early dajs of the Company it has been 
the Government of India and the Government of India alone which has dealt with Indian 
princes and Indian States. It introduces an element of ** personal confidence ** between 
them and the British nation which is not easy to understand. It suggests that the past 
and present Governments of India which have so far exercised the power, said to be 
delegated from the Crown, were and are acceptable to the Indian princi s and Indian 
States ; but that the future Government of India, if it is to be of the dominion type, will 
not be so acceptable. This in plain Enslish means that the past and present govern- 
ments of India were acceptable because they were essentially foreign in their composition 
and not responsible to the Indian electorate and that the future responsible Government 
of India would not be acceptaple to the Indian princes because it will consist of tbeir 
own countrymen and because it will be responsible to an electorate of tbeir own country- 
men. Bnt supposing that this is so, is tbeie any authority for the proposition that when 
u contract ** may be performed by an agent the choice of that agent does not rest 
with the principal but with the other party to the ** contract.** We have shown that so 
far the ^ contract ** has been performed by white agents to the apparent satisfaction of 
the brown prinoes. On what principle of law, we ask, may t^t *' contract ** not be 
performed by brown agents to the equal, if not greater, satisfaction of the brown prinoes f 

Let ns now consider the argoment that tbe principal cannot delegate to the egeot 
the discharge of obligations where the agent's interest conflicts with bis doty. Bare 
again we find that tbe hard facts have been entirely ignored. Tbe argument overlooks tbe 
fact that tbe agent of the Crown the prtsrnt Govi inmuit of India, has been regularly 
acting when its interest has cocflicUd with its duty, without any qualms of conscience on 
tbe part either of tie {MiLCipal or of tbe agent and without any pubiic protest on the part 
of tbe Indian States. Sir Leslie Scott then says that when ** tbe legal relaitonsbip '* has 
been ** mace clear **— that is to say according to bis own conception of tbit relaiio^ip— 

** suitable constitutional machinery for harmonious working between tbe two tidec of 
India can be devised, and tbe States have already made it c.ear that they are ready and 
willing to follow such a plan on reasonable linrs.** In other words U Bit Leslie Bcolt't 
theory of personal relationship and personal confidence, and tbe consequent duty ot the 
paramount power remaining in India to discharge its obi igat ions, is accepted, the pHnoet 
would be ready and willing to fall m with Bntiah India on reasonable iioea. Onoe this 
argoment is aooeptid as sound it is obvious that whatever be tbe maebinery deviaed for 
harmonious working between the Indian States and British India, dominion staioe im 
India most be lokd out for all time to come. We have shown that this argument ft 
wholly unsound, and we sincerely hope that legal iogenuity will not be allowed to prevail 
against the large intereets of tbe country, and that the patriotism and stafcemanabip ot 
tbe Indian princes, aided by tbe growing patriotism and love of freedom assong thoir 
eubjecte, will be ooneentrated more upon the eetabJithmest of practical machinery for the 
lettlement of iseuee between them and a responsible Commonwealth ot India apcMi 
a determination of tbe theoretical question of legal rslatiooship, wbleh can do thsm no 
g>od and it fraught with mitobievous poisibUities which can only Isad to dlsasKr, 
Mutual relations can only be satisfactorily determinsd with mutual consent snd we beUsvs 
thst there is still plenty if room for It. But we must sound s nou of warning that the 
mual and the legitimate aspirations of India oannot and will not be aUowsd to he 
Mealed or checkmated by isgeniooi argumente which have no application to faeii ns 
they are. 

v« tak* tpeci*! note ot (be (olioiring puMse la Sit JMio BoeU't loMwr 
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« Xhe political imiee are of fint-claaa importance to the fatnre of India ai a”whole. 
nieir wife aolution will lUSeot directly the snooesBial aooompliahment by Sir John Bimmi 
and hif ooUeagncB of the task imposed by Parliament upon the Statntory Commission for 
British India. From an Imperial standpoint a statesmanlike treatment of the Princes 
now may well prove a vital factor in the fatnre attitnde of India towards the British 
Bmpire.” 

So that the findings of the Sutler Committee arrived at in camera are to decide the 
late of the people of British India without the latter being given a ohanoe to bejjheard. 
and Sir John Simon and his oollpagnes, who are themselves not seized of these political 
issnes of first class importance/* are to be gnided by their ** wise solution *' by the Butler 
Committee if they are to accomplish socoessfully the task imposed by Parliament npon 
them. This was foreseen in India and openly declared from vaiions platforms. We know 
now exactly what the Statntory Commission is going to accomplish. The only wise 
sdntion of these issues suggested by Sir Leslie Scott is that the British Government most 
** remain in India with whatever military and naval forces may be requisite to enable it 
to discharge its obligations.” We thank Sir Leslie Scott for this authoritative forecast of 
the recommendations of the Statutory Cummission which fully justifies the attitnde taken 
in regard to it by all the well-known parties in India. 

Leaving aside the theory of the relationship between the Crown and the Indian 
princes and coming to the position as it is, we maintain that we are right in saying that 
as a matter of fact and actual practice, it is with the Government of India that tbe 
Indian princes come into direct contract in regard to everything that concerns them or 
their States. It is wellknown that the Political Becreiary of the Government of India 
exercises vast powers over the Indian States. Without being a member of the Government 
of India, he practically discharges all the functions of a member, for there is no separate 
member in charge of the political portfolio, th* pditical department being supposed to be 
in the direct charge of the Governor -General. The pri stui poBition is that if the political 
department gives any decision against an Indian Slate or an Indian ruler, the only 
remedy available against it is * an appeal, under certain conditions and subject to certain 
limitations, to tbe S^retary of State.' We are aware that in the present circumstances 
this is supposed to be a valued right, but this is probably due to tbe very unsatisfactory 
procedure followed in the first instance in India. It is obvious that a right of appeal in 
a case which is not fairly tried is of little value and we think that it is possible to replace 
it by adequate constitutional provisions for tbe future. 

In ordinary experience, the matters in regard to which tbe Indian States come into 
contact or conflict with the Government of India are those relating to onitoms, excise^ 
extradition, railways, post offices, and ports or bar boars. In addition to this, there is the 
bigger common interest of self-defence. It is not necessary for ue to examine what are 
understood to be the grievances of the Indian States in regard to tbeve matters. We bimply 
note tbe fact that responsible Indian rulers and m<niBtei6 of luiiian States have, at times, 
laised their voice against what they have described to be the inequitable treatment which 
they received at tbe hands of the Government of India. How far those grievances are 
capable of being remedied, and how beet they can be remedied, are matters for investigation 
and joint ooosalratiOD, but we venture to think that their solution is not inextricably 
mixed op with tbe continuance of the present constitution of the Government of India, 
or the establishment of an entirely separate and independent machinery for tbe ex- 
clusive treatment of these subjects. If we refrain from going luto this question at 
greater length, it is only because the public have not hitherto been permitted to know 
enough of the scheme which has been m the course of incubation daring the last 
few months. But if it is permissible to us to draw our own inferences from sneh state- 
ments as have been made in this connection by Sir Lesha Scott, the counsel for the 
Indian princes, before his departure for England, we shall soond a note of warning 
against tbe attempt that is being made to duplicate tbe machinery, by bringing into 
existence a separate Conooil for the Indian States to work with the GKivernor-General. 
Apart from the fact that it will be a cumbersome thing, its separate existence cannot 
•eenre the solntion of matters of conflict with British India or with the future Oommon- 
wealth Government. It strikes ns as being a vicious extension of the system of diarehy 
with all its attendant incongruities, inoonveoienoes, and constitutional diffionUies. 

A federation of some sort was foreshadowed by Sir Malcolm Hailey, In the speech to 
which we have already referred, and there is no doubt that some such idea is alto present 
to the mind of Sir Leslie Scott. But if the oonstitntion of India is to be a federal one, 
as we think it might well be, the position of the Indian States in relation to that fedenir 
liott appears to ns to call for a definite determination and the ideas on the subject leqnlic 
IP olecred up. Are the Indian Sutes wlUing and rendj to join a nnl fsdsmikm f IjTk 
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|0l thli^ qiftMlSon M W6 believe that the linea on which the prinoec and Sir Lealla Soott 
we Htnrldag cannot lead to any kind of federation in ita well nnderatood aenae, *A 
federal atate \ aaya Proteaaor Hewton, * ia a perpetnai union of aeveral aovereign atatea, 
baaed Srat npoo a treaty between those atatea, or upon some biatorioal atatna oommoa to 
them allf end aeoondly, npon a federal oonatitatioo accepted by their citiaena. J he central 

S Temment acta not only npon the aaaociated atatea bat also directly upon their citiaena, 
ah the internal and external sovereignty of the states is impaired and the federal anion 
la moot caeca alone enters into international relations It would bsi in oor opinion^ a 
most one sided arrangement if the Indian States desire to join the federatioui so as to 
influence by their votes and otherwise, the policy and legislation of the Indian Legislatare, 
withont submitting themselves to common legislation passed by it. It would be a 
travesty of the federal idea. If the Indian States would be willing to join snob a federa- 
tion, i&tsr realising the full implications of the federal idea, we shall heartily welcome 
their decision and do all that lies in our power to secure to them the full enjoyment of 
their rights and privileges. But it must be clearly borne in mind that it would necessitate, 
perhaps in varying degrees, a modification of the system of government and administra- 
tion prevailing within their territories. We hope and trust that in the light of experience 
gain^ the Indian States may make up their mind to join formally the federation. Mean- 
while^ we think that it is by no means impracticable to provide suitable machinery for 
the settlement of mutual differences on administrative and other matters. The practical 
question of the pres* rvation of their treaty rights and such independence as they have 
enjoyed or as they claim, is, in our opinion, far more important than the arid and academic 
discussion of the question, whether in theory their relations are with the Qovernment of 
India or with the Crown. 

Accordingly, we have provided that (a) all treaties made between the Bast India 
Company and the Indian States and all such snbieqoent 
Oor recommendations. treaties, so far as they arc in force at the commencement 
of this Act, shall oe binding on the Commonwealth, (b) 
The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, and discharge the same 
obligations towards, the Indian States as the Government of India cxerciaed and discharged 
previous to the passing of this Act. We have made these suggestions in no spirit of vanity 
or idealism. We folly realise their implications and the obligations that such provisions 
will impose upon the future Government of India. We do believe that tbe Government of 
India of tbe fntnre will discharge their obligations in their integrity and with every desire 
to promote harmonious relations and no dtsire to override cherished privileges or Ecnti- 
mentp. Similarly, in regard to matters of a justiciable character, we have suggested that 
* in case of any difference between tbe Commonwealth and any Indian State on any matter 
arising oat of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other documents, the Governor- 
General-in-Cooncil may, with the consent of the State concerned, refer tbe eaid matter to 
tbe Supreme Court for its decision*. We think that this will be a far better method of 
settling such matters than the present arrangement under which the Government of India 
is both a party and a ]ndge in a controversy between itseif and an Indian State. We 
need scarcely point out that we anticipate that tbe judgtss of the Supreme Court will he 
men of the highest legal training, character and judicial independence. 

In regard to noo>joeticiable matters involving financial and administrative relations, 
it sbooid not be difficult to come to a settlement by mutual Conference and understand logs. 
Tbe position in the iutore will not, to oor mind, be worse than it is. Indeed it is likely 
to be better, where, between different Sutes, there are honest differenoes and an indepen- 
dent effort is made to arrive at jost and equitable settlements. Practical goodwill and 
larger common interest are of far greater value than any roettottions ooniideratioos of 
ultimate sanctions. It is obvious to oor mind that the question of oommon defence is one 
which is bound to be in future tbe rallying centre of tbe Government of India and tba 
Indian States, and if it has been possible in tbe past to snstaln oommon obligations and 
to keep alive a common sense of doty to the oonotry at large, we do not despair of 
tbe fniure. 

In making these observations we feel that we have not had tbe advantage of distna- 
sion with tbe representatives of tbe Indian princes, and we are alive to the poaaihility of 
mnoh greater light being throern on some dark oornsis of the entire problem by snob 
discussions. Meanwhile, we content onrselves by saying that while we recognise that aa 
Indian fedeiation, compatible as it will be with tbe maximnm degree of autonomy in tho 
local nnits, whether provinces or States, can be the only solid foundation for rusponstblo 
Government, we are not prepared to eonoede that nntil Indian States have made up tbsir 
mbids to Join this federation io the most formal maniior, Brltisb India must bo taM 
iQOpontible Govemmeut or doioinloa ttotiiii moioljr boooaoe it is soj^posod tbot tbo 
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dbUgi^liifii wliioh %h» Crown or the praaent Government o! Indie owe to the Indian dtoteia 
nan be dleobarged only by a Central Government which ia, and mnat for that reaeon 
oontinne to bOi nndemooratio. Saoh an argament oan only mean that the Indian Statea, 
while profoaaing their aympathy with progreaa in Britiah India, moat eSeotnally defeat 
OUT aima and aapirationa by an attitude bi^ not on enlighten^ eelf-intereat^ bat on 
praotioal hoatility to onr alma and aapirationa. 

While however the Indian princes have not given na the benefit of mntnal oonaolta- 
tions and diaonsaiona, their aabiecta have been represented before the Atl*Partiea Con- 
ference and have pat forward their case with ability. The recommendations made by the 
first committee of the Conference in regard to the Indian States have been severely 
criticised by Mr. Hoaakoppa Krishna Rao, member of the Mysore Representative Assembly 
who has also prepared a ** Swaraj Constitution ** which has been approved by a committee 
appointed by the AlMndia States Subjects Conference, Madras. We have carefully 
considered these criticisms and the draft Swaraj constitution of Mr. Krishna Bao. But we 
r^^t that in view of the constitutional position we have diaonssed above we are unable 
at present to recommend a detailed constitntion which would embrace both British India 
and the Indian States. 

It is well-known that the expression “ Indian States * does not connote any particular 
form of Government. The authors of the report on Constitutional Reforms have thus 
described these States 


“ They are in all stages of development, patriarchal, feudal or more advanced while 
in a few States are found the beginnings of representative institutions. The charaoteriesUo 
features of all of them however including the most advanced are the personal rule of the 
prince and his control over legislation and the administration of justice *\ 

Bo long as this characteristic feature of personal rule does not nnderso a material 
change the expression » Indian State ” mnst be taken to mean “the individual ruline 
prince o^f the State concerned ’’and has no reference to the nature of the administration. 
This material change cannot be effected constitutionally without the consent of the raleri 
of the States who alone represent their Governments. Mr. Rao says that “ tradition, 
convention, sentiment and above all an intense feeling of loyalty too deep to be rootrf 
out and finally, a keen desire to preserve the Individ nality of their rtopeotive States 

not hanker after unity bnt desire only union with British India.*' With all this UmAU 
tion,oonvention,rentiment and Intense loya^^^ rulers, Mr. Bao completely ingores 
their wishes, a^Iiahes all treaties and arrangements between them and*^“ His Iwesty 
or the Parliament of the U^ted Kingdom or the King in Oonncil or the Seoietary of 
forIndUor the Qovernor.Gcneral.In.Conncllorall the said antorities’* and deolareT^ 
S?*.i*T****# treaties or arrangements shall beoome null and void at 

dato of the commencement of the constitution. He then guarantees to the States 
antonomy and stability of oonstitotions and the funda- 
mental nghts of their people, subject to conditions which have never been accepted by 

SfooiKMtIoM UMdoM hvh goMMtee in OMe th« 8t.t« (atl'to fuia' 

the conditions laid down by him. We are not told what is to happen if the rulers of the 

» *^hioh‘M oonditloDi utiehed to it and what ua the 

to ngaimt them It they fail to fnlfll 
.‘fc* fc”? Oowrameot it i. to be . "beredltUT monaioby, 
** the heredltaty Ooeenior m 
^minirtrator With a popular Asmmbly and an executive responsible to that Aseembly**. 

*' ““ ***®*’'® “‘® Oo“f«der»tl(ai to elaiia'ha 

!* “»qo»lilled dlToroa of her poVticI, eeooomio 
and Booial relationship from Great Britain and the British Oommonwealth of National 
oonstltntlon on a fnll-fledged federal repnblioan baaia, In case no 
^titSlon Governments on the basis of this 

tham^ on inoonslstenoies of these provisions or to oHtloiss 

‘ !»«»«**«>«<«•>»«• to ,5^ 

We have hitherto dealt with t^ relatione of the Government of India with the 


We have hitherto dealt with t^ relatione of the Government of India with the 

Fo«lg. Policy. ou^0o«»“^?rer:;4lo«ur "tiz 

■si.rss 

6 " 
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oillj tl dmge df ilie Tare^-SaoreUrj who works directly noder the OoTsnuir-OeiiMU 
His dutiei ere mnltifRriotts ; he hes to look after the North-West Frontier proriaoes. he la 
in ^oiitar*^ of the aflairs of the tribes in the * Agency Tracts he has to deal with semi* 
Independent chiefs in the North-West Province and elsewhere. His jurisdiction extends 
in sottte matters to the Persian Onlf and Aden. Borne matters— >not all— falling within 
his jnrisdiotion occasionally come up for discnssion in the legislatnre and then he has to 
defend or explain the policy of the Government of India. The bigger questions of policy ^ 
having an imperial aspect, are settled not in India, bnt in England, and we realise that 
in a wdl-knit Commonwealth of Nations it is inevitable that, consistently with the 
independence of the dominions, there must be to some extent at least nniformity of foreign 
policy, bnt this is in the case of the dominions achieved more by motnal discnssion and 
understandings than by any imperial mandates. Indeed the measure of freedom in regard 
to questions of foreign policy which in recent years has been claimed and enjoyed by 
Oumda, South Africa and Australia has been steadily increasing, though this has not 
tended to weaken the safety of the empire, or to affect the possibility of a unity of policy 
in larger questions of relations with foreign countries or States. 

In point of fhct the Government of India discharge and enforce those obligations 
which mutually exist between His Majesty's Government and some neighbouring foreign 
Astatic powers. We do not see any reason why the self-governing dominion of India 
should do anything less. 

We are aware of the delicate nature of questions of foreign policy, and the inex- 
pediency of discussing them at times on the floor of the legislature. We cannot see why 
the legislature of the dominion of India should not obeerve those rules of prudenoe and 
discretion which are observed in other legislatures. 


CHAPTER VI. — OTHBl PlOPOSALl, 

We shall now consider the main provisions of the constitution, as suggested by ng. 
These are framed as has already been stat^, on the model of the dominions. 

The resolution of the Madras Congress lays down that the basis of the constitntion 
must be a Declaration of Fundamental Bights. Consi- 
Declaration of Bights. derable stress has been laid on this and all tbe draft 
constitutions we have considered have formulated such a 
declaration. Canada, Australia and South Africa have no declaration of rights in their 
constitutions but there are various articles to be found in tbe constitntion ^ tbe Irish 
Free State which may properly be grouped under tbe general head ** fundamental rights 
The reason for this is not fsr to seelL Ireland is tbe only country where tbe conditions 
obtaining before the treaty were tbe nearest approach to those we have in India. The 
first oonoern of tbe people of Ireland was, as indeed it is of the people of India to-day, 
to secure fundamental rights that have been denied to them. The other dominions had 
their rise from earlier British settlements which were suppoeed to have carried the law of 
England with them. Ireland was taken and kept nnder tbe rule of England against her 
own will and the acquisition of dominion status by her became a matter of treaty btftweea 
the two nations. We conceive that the constitutional position in India is very much the 
same. That India is a dependency of Great Britain cannot be denied. That position 
Can only be altered in one of two ways — force or mutual consent. It is the latter in 
fortheranee of which we are called upon to recommend the principles of a constitution 
for India. In doing so it is obvious that our first oare should he to have our fundamental 
rights guaranteed in a manner which will not permit their withdrawal nnder any oirennis- 
tanoes. With perhaps less reason than we have, most of tbe more modem eonstitutiont of 
Europe have specific provisions to secure snob rights to tbe people. 

Another reason why great importance attaches to a declaration of rights is the un- 
fortunate existence of oommnnal diflerenoes in tbe country. Oertain safe-guards end 
guarantees are necessary to create and establish a lense of seenrity among those who look 
upon each other with distrust and suspicion. We could not better eeonre tbe full enjoy- 
ment of religions and oommnnal rights to all oommnnities than by including them among 
the basic principles of the constitution. 

A refersnce to tbe various clauses of tbe deolaration of fundamental rights as adopted 
by ns will show thst we have kept both these aspects in view. 

Tbe first committee of tbo All Parties Oonferenee went into this question oarefnlly 
^ , and wo have adopted most of their artielss. We have 

Flxi^ of tenure. added to tbo declaration an independent reoossmendalion 

regarding the rights of labour and pessentry, made by 
iii ntst oommitteei with the exception that ** Parliament shall make laws to mnio w 
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ftad fixity of tenaro to agrlealtarAl tenants **. We haTe left this ont not beoanse we 
not approve of fixity of tenure bnt beoanse we felt that if this was made a fu n da m ental 
right it might become more of a hindrance and an obstrnction in the way of the tenantry, 
preventing fntnre progress, than a safeguard. The present system of land tenure in lai^ 
parts of India is anytbuig bnt desirable and requires radical change. We recognise that 
the present condition of the tenantry is very deplorable and even some fixity of tenure 
would bring great relief. Bnt it would be a shortsighted policy indeed if to gain some 
relief now we were to barter away the fntnre rights of the peasantry. Bo long as the 
present system endures the rights of the tenants might be safeguarded by the article in 
the Declaration of Bights requiring Parliament, i.e„ the Parliament of India, to make 
suitable laws for securing a living wage for every worker. 

We have added an article to the Declaration dealing with the right of all oitisens to 
access to, and use of, public roads, public wells, and ail 

Bight to use of roads etc. other places of public resort. This may be considered 
obvious enough bnt in view of the peculiar circumstances 
and the customs prevailing in some parte of the country we feel that it is desirable to lay 
emphasis on it. 

Certain changes and additions have also been made in some other articles. In the 

Wn A# article dealing with the right to free elementary educa- 

Hodtottaaton of cMte will be no •' dWIaoHoa 

insonoois. of caste or creed in the matter of admission into any 

educational institutions maintained or aided by the state**. 

To the right to a writ of habeas corpus we have added that in case the central legis- 
lature IB not sitting during a war or rebellion the 
Habeas Corpus. executive authority of the Commonwealth will be en- 

titled to suspend the right for the time being bnt the 
central legislature must be informed at the earliest opportunity for such action as it may 
deem fit. 

At the request of our colleague Sardar Mangal Singh we have added a note to the 
Krioans. Declaration acknowMging the right of the Sikhs to 

carry kripans on any occasion. 

We are of opinion that the central legislature should be bi-cameral, consisting of a 
Thu Senate and a House of Bepresentatives. The provincial 

^ * legislatures should, in our opinion, be nni-cameral. 

For the Senate we recommend 200 members ; for the House of Bepresentatives SCO 
members, with provision to increase the number if neosH 

Number of members. sary, on an uniform population basis. In the provinceSi 
as a general rule, there should be one member for every 
100,000 population. But in a provinoe with a population of less than 10 millions there 
may be a maximum of 100 members. 

For the House of Bepresentatives and the provincial councils we are opinion that 
the largest possible franchise should be granted. Some 
Franchise. of os were strongly ifi favour of adult suffrage, bnt 

others, while favouring adult soFrage as the objrotive 
to be aimed at, were of opinion that there would be too many practical diffionltiSB iu the 
way at the beginning. Various proposals were considered among them being, besita 
adult suffrage, the following : 

(i) Adult suffrage subject to registration by intending voters. 

(ii) The extension of the franchise from the present six millions to about 60 
leaving it to a committee to determine the franchise which would give this result. 

(in) Any of the following 

Jjk) All persons who mgy pay any revenue, rent or land ox house rates, oeiMS and 


(b) All Uterates. 

( 0 ) All persons who earn their livelihood by or intellectual labour, 

(d) All such unemployed as are on the state register of the unemployed* 

(e) Mmnbm of joint families. 

^ Wives of male electors. 

The third proposal given above would in practice amount to eoasething very !*.»• 
adult safltage. Soim of ns were inclined to favour the second propomd, which inereaaad 
the v(M to 60 millions, as a stepping stone to adult suffrage, s^ult suffrage woald 
Piolmbly give us about 120 millions of voters in British India, and the second ntoMoal 
vmM thus enfranchise half of these and would be a great etep in advanoe, Aeie mm 
dMcaltlsa howevar in the way of tbis propoml* At preeenl tha vuMif tatto 
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dltfemt ooBunnnitfei Ib not the nme m tbe population ratio. Thus in the Puniab al- 
tbe Huslime outnumber tbe Hindus and Bikhe combined the number of their TOtea 
te far iesa than tbe Hindu and Sikh Totera, This is due to the superior eoonomio position 
tbe totter. We are strongly of opinion that this anomaly sbonld be ended and the voting 
ratio sbonld be made to correspond with the population ratio. With adult suffrage thts 
happens automatically, but with any other restricted franchise the only possible way to do 
it is to have diffuent electoral qualifications for different groups and oommuniti^ Thus 
the basis of representation of different communities cannot be uniform and this may be 
considered a grievance by some groups. We were thus driven to the conclusion that the 
only solution is adult suffrage and we have recommended accordingly. We find that the 
Ceylon Beform Commission has come to the same oonolusion. It has recommended a 
universal manhood suffrage with a restricted franchise for women over SO years of age. 
Tbe restriction has been imposed “ in view of the necessity lor keeping tbe number of 
votes within reasonable bounds.'* We see no such necessity. Any artificial restriction on 
the right to vote in a democratic constitution is an unwarranted restriction on democraey 
itself. It is quite a different thing to say that a system of universal adult suffrage is 
difficult to work. But the difficulty howsoever great has to be faced if what is contem- 
plated is full responsible Government in its true sense and with all its implications. Tbe 
Ceylon Beform Commission have created a novel form of Government which has no 
parallel in the constitutions of tbe world. But whatever else it may be, it certainly is 
not responsible Government is any sense, and it is responsible Government alone with wUob 
we are concerned. We do not therefore propose to put any restriction on tbe right of 
women to vote which does not equally apply to men. 

Universal adult suffrage is at present being successfully worked on a small scale in 
the elections to the Sbromani Qurdwara Prabandhak Committee (Central Bikb Shrines 
Committee), which are held all over the Punjab. Its introduction on a larger scale only 
means a multiplication of the machinery employed. We do not see why such multiplica- 
tion with all tbe trouble and expense it involves should be considered unreasonable when 
it is necessary for the purpose of laying the foundation upon which responsible Govern- 
ment rests. 

attach no weight to the objection based on the prevailing illiteracy of tbe masses 
and their Jack of political experience. The proportion of literacy being very small the 
same objections will apply to tbe great majority of voters howsoever much the franchise 
may be restricted. There is no reason or justice in undertaking tbe political education of 
a person earning a certain income and refusing tbe same education to another person 
earning a little less. Political experience can only be acquired by an active participation 
in political institutions and does not entirely depend uj^n literacy. There should be 
equal opportunities available to all to acquire this experience. Tbe most advance countries 
in the world did not wait to achieve a hundred per cent of literacy before inirodoeing 
adnlt suffrage. Why should India t 

In regard to tbe Senate we recommend that tbe electorates should be the legislatures 
of the provinces, a specific number of seats being 
Senate. allotted to each province, tbe basis being population, 

subject to a minimum, 

A majority of tbe first All-Parties Committee recommended a restricted franchise 
for the Senate, althcogb a minority was in favour of our present suggestion. An upper 
honse, if directly elected, can either be based on a narrow and restricted franchise or on 
as wide a franchise as applies to the lower bouse. In tbe latbT case, It becomes merely a 
duplicate of the lower chamber and is totally nnnecessary ; in the former it represents 
only a small section of the community and there is always a tendency to create deadlocks 
and fiinction. There is so justification whatever for a second Chamber consisting of 
obscttiantisU and people belonging to special classes whose chief aim is to protect their own 
interests and obstruct all liberal measures. Tbe only justification for it is that H entnres 
tbe Ttconsideration of all measures emanating from tbe lower bouses in a somewhat 
calmer atmosphere and more dispassionately than is likely to be tbe case in tbe lower 
bouse when controversial matters are discussed. This is specially necessary in India 
owing to the existence of communal feelings. Direct election to the Senate can that only 
resnlt in either a replica of tbe lower bouse or in producing a reactionary body repsa- 
sestiiig some vested interesto only. The method of indirect election we have ioggested 
geta over this difficulty. The electorate consisting of people presumably of a fairly high 
degree of intelligence, there is some chance that tbe right kind of mem may be cuioseBi 
men who may not oare to face tbe shonting and tbe tab-thumping which a modern demo* 
eleotion with a wide eJeetorate involvee. Their eleotorato althongh reitrielod will 
MhehiMdoiiftateim veetediaterestiof ctofis. It will presBatoblj rmol Ibe 
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of the mill eleotoretes in the ooontry. There will be e greeter obenoe of minority and 
other ipeoiel intereeti to be repreiented, fpeciellj, ea we reoommendi if the eieetton for 
the Senate takes place by the system of proportional representation. 

There will be another adrantage in the adoption of this proposal. ProTinoes as inch 
will be directly represented in the central legislature and proTincial view points will be 
expressed in the Senate. This is specially desirable to co-ordinate the prorinoial legisla- 
tnres with the central legislatnre and to promote the harmonious working of the 
constitution. 

We hare suggested that a specific number of seats should be allotted to each prorinoe, 
the basis being population, subject to a minimum. We hare not fixed a minimum. Our 
idea is that altbongb the rough population test should be applied in the allotment of seats, 
it should not be adhered to in its entirety, so that even the smaller proyinoes may have 
adequate representation. In some oountiiee, like the United States of America, the con- 
stituent states of the Union send the same number of members to the Senate, regardless 
of population. In view of the great difference in sise and population of our provinces 
this principle of equal representation of all provinces may not be desirable but the differ* 
enoes between the repn sentation of one province and another in the Senate should not be 
wholly disproportionate. 

We have suggested that the House of Bepresentatives 

Term of legislatures* should continue for five years and the senate for seven 
years. 

We have adopted many of the recommendations of the first committee but we have 
added to them and made several changes. We have not 

Division of functions. provided for concurrent powers in any subject of both 
the central and provincial legislatures. This is likely 
to lead to fiiotion, and so we have endeavoured to place the functions of the two in 
entirely separate compartments with no overlapping. 

The other provisions reiating to legislatures are on the lines of the dominion aota. 
In the case of the central legislature, the House of Bepresentatives baa been given sole 
power to deal with money bills. 

We have recommended that the executive council of the Commonwealth should consist 
of a Prime Minister and not more than six ministers. 

The Executive, There will probably be a tendency to increase the num- 

ber of ministers so as to give representation to various 
oommuDitirs. We do not approve of this, and in view of the provincial autonomy we are 
providing for, we feel that seven ministers ought to suffice in the central executive. The 
executive council will of course be collectively responsible to the legislature. 

For the provincial executive we have suggested five ministers — a Chief Minister and 
four others. 

The powers of the central and provincial executives are similar to those found in the 
dominion constitutions. 


Wc have provided for a Supreme Court, besides the High Court, and we suggest that 
The Judiciarv ordinarily no appeals should go to the King in Council 

xne u a y. except under certain conditions, which we have specified. 

We draw particular attention to the cases falling under the original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. The most important of these are 
Supreme Court. matters arising out of treaties, engagementL sanads, and 

similar other doonmenta between the Commonwealth 
and Indian States which may be referred by the Governor-General in Council, with the 
consent of the State concerned, to the Supreme Court for Its decision. 

The division o! the revenues of the country between the central and provincial 
governments, and the assignment of money for defence, 
Finance, education and other essential matters, will be diffloalt 

and will require the greatest care. 

We have recommended that immediately after the establishment of the Oemmon* 
^ wealth a oommimion be appointed to inatHutc an 

Commission of Enquiry. enquiry into, 

1. The sources of revenue which may be assigned to the Commonwealth and to 


the provinoet. and 

t. The nnanoial relations between the central and the provinoial governaienti. 
in making the reoommendatiou we have followed the conetitntion d the Unloii 
of Booth iirlea, section 118, as the most suitable. 

Wi Imva laid an additional duty on this oommiNion to appoint 
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(U A moUl ooffimittoe to ezamiiie the whole question of the training of offioera 


Ttmlning of OfBoezs. 

Priniarj education and 
haokwaid oiaBiee. 


for the land, na?al and air forces, and the establish- 
ment of Bohools and ooilegea to give this training. 

(ii) Another committee to investigate and report 
on the introduction of general primary edneation, and the 
grant of special ednoational facilities to backward classes. 

(tii) Bnch other oommittees as it may consider necessary. 

We feel that the commission we have recommended will not be in a position to make 
a oomprehensive report witbont the help of these committees which will be composed 
mostly of experts. 

We have recommended that on the establishment of 
The Civil Service. the Commonwealth a permanent Fnblio Service Com- 

mission should also be appointed. 

One of the first duties of the Commonwealth on its establishment will be the reorga- 
nisation and readinstment of the departments of public servioes. It is notorious that the 
Indian administration to-day is top heavy and the services are paid at a higher rate than 
anywhere else in the world in spite of the grinding poverty of the country. The first 
problem before the dominion of India will be how to find money for defence, education, 
industry, sanitation and a host of other purposes. We cannot possibly afford to keep 
extravagantly paid civil or military services and we must try to reduce the overhead 
charges of administration to find money for developing the country. The people, or rather 
the Mtioulate section of them, have all along protested against the heavy salaries of our 
olBoiala. But the only answer to these protests came In the shape of the Lm Commission. 
This oommission as is well known was appointed in the teeth of unanimous Indian 
opposition and its recommendations were adopted over the head of the Indian Legislature. 
We feel therefore that the entire question of the sources and methods of recruitment of the 
services, their salaries, emoluments, pensions and allowances in the future will require 
te-examination in the light of the new political conditions which will be created under 
the new constitution. For this we have provided for the appointment of a special Public 
Service Commission which will cease to function after the reorganisation and read just- 
ment of the servioes have been effected. But we have provided adequate guarantees 
lor persons holding oflloes at the establishment of the CommoDwealtfa both in case of 
their electing to retire and to remain in the service of the Commonwealth. We have 
given three years for the exercise of the option to retire on the same terms and conditions 
which may be applicable to those officers at the commencement of the Commonwealth, 

We have made similar provisions for all officers serving in the army the luvy, the 
Boyal liulian Marine and in the Air Force of India 
Army Services. serving in India at the commencement of the new oon- 

stitution. 

We have suggested the appointment of a Committee 
Defence. consisting of 

(1) Prime Minister ; (2) Minister of Defence ; (3) Minister of Foreign Affairs ; (4) The 
Commander-in-Cbief ; (6) The Commander of Air Forces ; (6) The Commander of Naval 
Forces ; (7) The Cbi^ of the General Staff, and (8*9) Two other experts. 

The functions of this committee will be to advise the government upon questions 
of general policy and as to the practicability and means of effecting retrenchments 
in the esqpesMiitnre on defenoe compatibly with the safety of India. We have also 
suggested that the annual estimates should be framed according to the recommendations 
of tte oommittesL These provision will, we believe, ensure the efficienoy and proper 
administfatton of the army. 

For other recommendations we refer to Chapter Yil, where they are set out in detail. 


Recommendation*. 

Chaptkr VII. 

We have made no attempt to draft the constitution as a whole, with the 
predijoii necessary in the case of a Inll intended to be introduced in the leglsla* 
tme* Our recommendations have by their very nature takra a form simiutr to 
that of clauses of a draft bill but they are not intended to be treated as such or 
USderitood as anything more than an indicatfon of the priaclples Uivdvgd» whidi 
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was all we were called upon to do by our terme of reference. It will be fi>r the 
Parliamentary draftsmen to put them into tbape, add formal and consequendal 
provisions, and such details as we have omitted. It may be mentioned that some 
of the drafts placed before us provide for transfer orders and orders in Council 
to give effect to the constitution. These are very important, but more for the 
draftsmen than for us. On some points we have gone into greater detail than 
on others. But this is more or less accidental. We have drawn freely on the 
constitutions of the dominions as well as on Dr. Besant’s Commonwealth of India 
Bill and the drafts prepared by Messrs. Vijiaraghavachariar, Srinivasa Iyengar 
and Rangaswami Iyengar, and the committee of the Independent jUibour Party, 
and also on the Government of India Act, but have found necessary in most cases 
to make some verbal and at times more important alterations. We have also 
omitted the preamble and the definitions excepting the definition of ** citizen ” 
which was settled by the first committee appointed by the All Parties Conference. 
We now give these recommendations under suitable headings. 

Constitutional Status of India. 

1. India shall have the same constitutional status in the comity of nations 
known as the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and 
the Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
the peace, order and good Government of India, and an executive respon- 
sible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth 
of India. 

Operation of the constitution and laws. 

2. This Act and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
thereunder shall be binding on the courts and people of every province, and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of the 
Indian Legislature or of any province or in any Act of the United Kingdom 
extending to British India ; and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be enforced 
in all Indian territorial waters. 

Definition of citizen. 

5. The word citizen ” wherever it occurs in this constitution means every 
person 

(a) who was bom, or whose father was either born or naturalised, within 
territorial limits of the Commonwealth and has not been naturalised 
as a citizen of any other country ; 

(b) who is naturalised in the Commonwealth under the law in force for the 
time being. 

Explanation : — No person who is a citizen of a foreign country can be a 
citizen of the Commonwealth unless he renounces the citizenship of such foreign 
country in the manner prescribed by law. 

Fundamental Rights.* 

4. (i) All powers of government and all authority, legislative, executive and 
judicial, are derived from the people and the same shall be exercised in the Com- 
monwealth of India through -the organisations established by or under, and in 
accord with, this constitution. 

(ii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwelling or pro- 
perty be entered, sequestered or confiscated save in accordance with law. 

(iil) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion 
are, subject to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed to every person. 

a The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the rignt to assemMe 
ly and without arms, and to form associations or unions, is hereby 
guaranteM for purpoMS not opposed to public order or morality. 

(v) All citizens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to free elemen- 
tary location without any distinction of caste or creed in the, matter of admis- 

* The Conference has added another article to the Famhunental Bights. Ttdi 
deals with titles and private property. In article {XVU) an addition has also heca 

made giving fixity of tennre. See resolutions 10 and II of tlm Oenlsienes, 
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^OQ ittto any edocadoiial institutions, maintained or aided by the state, and 
such right shah be enforceable as soon as due arrangements shall have been 
made by competent authority, 

fvi) All citizens are equal before the law and possess equal civic rights. 

(viy There shall be no penal law whether substantive or procedural of a 
discriminative nature. 

(viii) No person shall be punished for any act which was not punishable 
under the law at the time it was committed. 

(ix) No corporal punishment or other punishment involving torture of any 
hind shall be lawful. 

(x) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas corpus. Such 
right may be suspended in case of war or rebellion by an Act of the central 
legislature or, if the legislature is not in session, by the Governor-General-in- 
C^ncil, and in such case he shall report the suspension to the legislature 
at the earliest possible opportunity for such action as it may deem fit. 

(xi) There shall be no state religion for the Commonwealth of India or 
for any province in the Commonwealth, nor shall the state either directly 
or indirect^ endow any religion or give any preference or impose any disability on 
account of religious belief or religious status. 

(xii) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other public 
money shall be compelled to attend the religious instruction that may be given 
in the school. 

(xiii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be prejudiced 
in any way in regard to public employment, office of power or honour and the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(xiv) All citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, public roads, 
public wells and all other places of public resort. 

(xv) Freedom of combination and association for the maintenance and 
improvement of labour and economic conditions is guaranteed to everyone and 
of all occupations. All agreements and measures tending to restrict or obstruct 
such freedom are illegal. 

(xvi) No breach of contract of service or abetment thereof shall be made a 
criminal ofifence. 

(xvii) Parliament shall make suitable laws for the maintenance of health and 
fitness for work of all citizens, securing of a living wage for every worker, the 
protection of motherhood, welfare of children, and the economic consequences of 
old age, infirmity and unemployment.* 

(xviii) Every citizen shall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance 
with regulations made in that behalf. 

(xix) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

NoU NotwUbstondiDg anything to the contrary in article (iv) the Bikhs are entitled 
to carry kripane. 

Parliament. 

5. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parlia- 
ment which shall consist of the King, a Senate and a House of Representatives 
herein called the Parliament. 

6. The Governor-General shall be appointed by the King and shall have, 
and may exercise in the Commonwealth, during the King’s pleasure, but subject 
to this constitution, such powers and functions of the King as His Majesty may 
assign to him. 

7. (a) There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues of India (or 

the salary of the Governor- General an annual sum .....which, until the Parlia* 

ment of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in the schedule hereof 
provided. 

(b) The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his con- 
tinuance in office. 

8 . The Senate shall consist of 300 members to be elected by the Provincial 

gw * The Oonferenoe bss added a aentenoe here giving fixity of tenure to agricaltoral 
leagnts. fiee resolution 1) of the Oonferenoe, 
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Councils, a specific number of seats being allolted to each province on the basit 
of population, subject to a minimum. The election shall be held by the method 
of proportional repxesentation with the single transferable vote. (The Hare 
system). 

9. The House of Representatives shall consist of 500 members to be elected 
by constituencies determined by law. Every person of either sex who has attained 
the age of 21, and is not disqualified by law, shall be entitled to vote. 

Provided that Parliament shall have the power to increase the number of 
members from time to time if necessary. 

TO. (i) Every House of Representatives shall continue for five years from 
its first meeting and every Senate shall continue for seven years. 

Provided that — 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved by the 
Governor-General ; and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the Governor- General if in special 
circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General shall 
appoint a date not more than six months after the date of dissolution 
fcr the next session of that chamber. 

(2) The Governor General may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessions of either chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit, and may 
also from time to time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be ad- 
journed by the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by a majority of votes 
of members present, other than the presiding member, who shall, however, have 
and exercise a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be exercised 
notwithstanding any vacancy in the chamber. 

XI. There shall be a president of each House of Parliament who shall be a 
member of the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a 
deputy president of each House who shall also be a member of the House and be 
similarly elected. 

12. The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed and exer- 
cised by the Senate and by the House of Representatives and by the members 
tWeof respectively shall be such as are from time to time defined by Act of 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

13. Parliament shall, subject to the provisions of this Constitution, have 
power to make laws 

(a) for the peace, order aud good government of the Commonwealth in re- 
lation to all matters not coming in the classes of subjects by this Act assigned to 
the legislatures of provinces ; 

(Q for the nationals and servants of the Commonwealth within other parts ot 
India as well as those without and beyond India ; 

(c) for the Government officeis, soldiers, airmen and followers in Hit 
Majesty’s Indian forces, wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not 
subject to the Army Act or the Air Force Ac ; and 

(d) lor all persons employed or serving in or belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine Service or the Indian Navy. 

For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of the fbre- 

n terms of this section, it is hereby declared that notwithstanding anything 
is Act the legislative authority of the Parliament of the Commonwealth ex- 
tends to all matters coming within the classes of subjects hereinafer enumerate 
and specified in Schedule f, attached hereta 

14 * The powers of Parliament with respect to foreign afiairs, not including 
the Indian States, shall be the same as exercis^ by the self-governing dominions. 

X Provision may be made by rules under this Act for regulating the course 
of business and the preservation of order in the Chambers of the Indian Legiida- 
tuxe, and as to the Arsons to preside at the meetings of the House of Represen- 
tatives In the absence of the president and the deputy president ; ai^ t 6 » rulef 

7 
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may pltvide &r tbe number of members required to constitute a auorum, and hr 
prcBiDiting or regulating tbe asking of questions on, and tbe discussion of, any 
subject specified in tbe rules. 

16. (i) Any bill wbicb appropriates revenue or monies for tbe ordinary 
annual services of the Commonwealth Government shall deal only with such 
appropriations. 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxes, and 
any provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting the public debt or for the appropriation of revenues or 
monies or for imposing taxation shall be introduced only by a member of the 
Executive Council and can only originate in the House of Representatives. 

xy. A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions dealing with 
all or any of the following subjects, namely the imposition, repeal, remission, 
alteration or regulation of taxation; the imposition for the payment of debt or 
other financial purposes of charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation 
or repeal of any such charges; the supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, 
issue or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising of any loan or the repay- 
ment thereof ; or subordinate matters incidental to those subiects or any of them. 
In this definition the expression “ taxation,*' “ public money ** and “ loan ** respec- 
tively do not include any taxation, money or loan raised by local authorities or 
bodies for local purposes. 

18. The question whether a bill is or is not a money bill will be decided by 
the president of tbe House of Representatives. 

19. A money bill passed by the House of Representatives shall be sent to 

the Senate for its recommendations and it shall be returned not later than 

days therefrom to the House of Representatives, which may pass it, accepting 
or rejecting all or any of the recommendations of the Senate ; and the bill so 
pass^ shall be deemed to have been passed by both chambers. 

2a (i) Subject to the provisions of this Act, a bill may be initiated in either 
House of Parliament and, if passed by the originating House, shall be introduced 
in the other House for being passed. 

(ii) Except as otherwise provided under this Act, a bill shall not be deemed 
to have been passed by Parliament unless it has been agreed to by both Houses, 
either without amendments or with such amendments only as may be agreed to 
by both Houses. 

(iii) If any bill which has been passed by the House of Representatives is not, 
within six months after the passage of the bill by that House, f assed by the Senate, 
either without amendments or with such amendments as may be agreed to by 
both Houses, the Governor-General shall, on rcsdution passed by either House 
to that effect, refer the matter for decision to a joint sitting of both Houses. 
The members present at any such ]oint sitting may deliberate and shall vote 
together upon the bill as last proposed by the House of Representatives and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one House of Parliament 
and not agreed to by the other ; and any such amendments which are affirmed 
by a majority of the total number of members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives present at such sitting, shall be taken to have been duly passe 1 
by both Houses of Parliament. 

3X. (i) So soon as any bill shall have been passed, or deemed to have been 
passed b)[ both Houses, it shall be presented to the Governor-Geneial for the 
signification by him, in the King’s name, of the King’s assenr, and the Governor- 
General may signify such assent or withhold the same or he may reserve the bill 
for the signification of the King’s pleasure. 

(b) A bill passed by jx)th House of Parliament shall not become an Act until 
the G< vernor-General signifies his assent thereto in the King’s name, or la t^ 
case of a bill reserved for the signification of the King’s pleasure, until he signifies 
by speech or message to cacn House of Parliament, or by proclamatton that it 
has received the assent of the King in Council. 

Provided that the Governor-General may, where a bill his been passed by 
Mtb Hott^s of Parliament and presented to him for the signification by him of 
the King s assent, or has been reserved by him for the signification of iCng*i 
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pUMurty return the bill for reconsideration by Parliament with a recommenda- 
tion that Parliament shall consider amendments thereto. 

(iii) Any bill so returned shall be further considered by Parliament together 
with the amendments, recommended by the Governor-General, and if re-amrmed 
with or without amendments, may be again presented to the Governor-General 
for the signification in the King’s name of the King’s assent. 

The Commonwealth Executive. 

32. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the King’s representative, acting on the 
advice of the Executive Council, subject to the provisions of this Act and of the 
laws of the Commonwealth. 

33. (a) There shall be an Executive Council consisting of the Prime Minister 
and, until Parliament otherwise provides, not more than six minister of the Com- 
monwealth. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed b^ the Governor -General and the 
ministers shall also be appointed by him on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

(c) The Executive Council shall be collectively responsible to the legislature 
for all matters concerning the departments of the Commonwealth administered 
by members of the Executive Council. 

24. Until Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of 
all other officers of the executive government of the Commonwealth shall be vested 
in the Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the 
Governor-General in Council, or by a law o the Commonwealth, to some other 
authority. 

25. The Commander- in-chief of the military, naval and air forces of the Com^ 
monwealth is vested in the Governor-General as the King’s representative. 

High Commissioner and Foreign Representatives. 

36. The Commonwealth shall have the power to appoint High Commissioners 
and other foreign representatives similar to that exercised by Canada and other 
dominions. Such appointments shall be made by the Governor-General in Council 
who shall also make provision by rules for their pay, powers and duties, and the 
conditions of employment, 

Financial Control. 

27. (i) The Auditor General in India shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council who shall by rules make provision for his pay, powers and 
duties, and the conditions of employment, and for the discharge of his duties 
in the case of a temporary vacancy of absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Governor-General in Council, no office 
may be added to or withdrawn from the public service and the emoluments of 
no posts may be varied except after consultation with such finance authority as 
may be designated in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the 
Commonwealth according as it is or is not under the Control ot a local govern- 
ment. 

The Provincial Legislature. 

38. The legislative power of a province shall be vested in the King and the 
local Legislative Council. 

39. There shall be a Governor of every province who shall be appointed by 
the King and represent His Majesty in the province. 

3a There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues o the province 

for the salary of the Governor an annual sum of. which, until Parliament 

of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in scheduleM««....M*.befeof 
provided. 

31. (i) There shall be one member of the Provincial Legislative Council for 
every 100000 of the population of the said province, provided that in provinces 
with a population of less than ten millions there may be a maximum of 100 
members. 

(U) Every member shall be elected by a constituency deteimined by law. 
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Ibmtf penoB of either eex who has atteiaed the age of ti aad is not disqualified 
by law ihall be entitled to vote. 

33. (i) Every Provincial Council shall continue for 5 years from its first 
sitting provided tut — 

(a) it may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

(b) the term of 5 years may be extended by the Governor if in special cir- 
mumstances he so thinks fit ; 

(c) after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall appoint a date not 
more than 6 months after the date of the dissolution, for the next session of the 
Council 

(ii) The governor may appoint such times and places for holding the sessions 
of the Council as he thinks fit and may also from time to timej by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(iii) Any meeting of the Council may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(iv) All questions in the Council shall be determined by the majority of voles 
of the members present, other than the presiding member, who shall however 
have and exercise a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(v) The powers of the Council may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy. 

3^ There shall be a president of every Council who shall be a member of 

the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a Deputy 
President who shall also be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

34. The local legislature of any province has power, subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good government of the terri- 
tories for the time being constituting that province. The legislative authority of 
every provincial council extends to all matters coming within the classes of 
subjects hereinafter enumerated and specified in Schedule II, attached hereto. 

J5. The local legislature of any province may repeal or later, as to that 
province, any law relating to a provincial subject made either before or after 
the commencement of this Act by any authority in British India. 

36. Any measure affecting the public revenues of a province, or imposing 
any charge on the revenue, shall be introduced only by a member of the executive 
council of the Governor. 

37* When a bill has been passed by a local Legislative Council, the Governor 
may declare that he assents to or withholds his assent from the bill. 

38. If the Governor withholds his assent from any such bill, the bill shall 
not become an Act. 

39. If the Governor assents to any such bill, he shall forthwith send an 
authentic copy of the Act to the Governor-General, and the Act shall not have 
validity until the Governor-General has assented thereto and that assent has 
been signified by the Governor-General to, and published by the Governor. 

40. Where the Governor-General withholds his assent from any such Act, 
he shall signify to the Governor in writing his reason for so withholding his assent. 

41. When an Act has been assented to by the Governor- General it shall be 
lawful for His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance of the Act. 

43. Where the disallowance of an Act has been so signified, the Governor 
shall forthwith notify the disallowance, and thereupon the Act, as from the date 
of the notification, shall become void accordingly. 

The Provincial Evecutive. 

43. The executive power of the province shall be vested in the Governor 
acting on the advice of the provincial Executive Council. 

44. There shall be an Executive Council for every province consisting of 
not more than five ministers ^pointed by the Governor. 

45. In appo nting the Executive Council the Governor shall select the Chief 
Minister and appoint others only on his advice. 

The Judiciary. 

46. There shall be a Supreme Court which shall exercise such jurisdiction 
as Parliament shall determine. The S^reme Court shall consist of a Lord 
President, aad as many other Justices, as Parliament may fix* 
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47. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and alt other Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed after the establishment of 
the Commonwealth shall be appointed by the Govemor-General-in-Council, and 
shall receive such remuneiation as Parliament shall prescribe, and their remu- 
neration shall not be diminished during their Continuance in office. 

48. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and other Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth shall not be removed from office except by 
the Governor-General-in-Council on an address from both Houses of Parliament 
in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

49. The Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in all matters — 

(i) referred to the Supreme Court by the Governor-General-in-Council under 
section 85 ; 

(ii) HI which the Commonwealth, or person suing or being sued on behalf 
of the Commonwealth, is a party ; 

(iii) affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries ; 

(iv) between provinces ; 

(v) arising under this Constitution or involving its interpretation. 

50. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and 
subject to such regulations as Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine 
appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences— 

(a) of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court ; 

(b) of the High Court of any province, or of any other court of any province 
from which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the King 
in council. 

^i. The judgment of the Supreme Court in all such cases shall be fina l and 
conclusive and shall not be reviewed, or be capable of being reviewed by any 
other court, tribunal or authority whatsoever. 

Appeals to the King in Council. 

52. (1) No appeal shall be permitted to the King in Council from a decision 
of tne Supreme Court upon any question howsoever arising, as to the limits 
inter se’’ of the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any 
province or provinces, or as to the limits inter se ” of the constitutional powers 
of any two or more provinces, unless the Supreme Court shall certify that the 
question is one which ought to be determined by the King in Council. 

(ii) The Supreme Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason 
the certificates should be granted, and thereafter an appeal shall lie to the 
King in Council on the question without further leave. 

(iii) Parliament may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may 
be ask^, provided that such laws do not impair any right which the King may 
be pleased to exercise by virtue of his royal prerogative to grant special leave 
of appeal from the Supreme Court to the King in Council. 

High Courts — Constitution. 


(3. The high courts referred to in this Act are the high courts of judicature 
the time being esiablished in British India. 


as the Governor-General in-Council may think fit to appoint. Provided as follows : 

(i) The Governor-General-in-Council may appoint persons to act as additional 
judges of any high court, for such period, not exceeding two years, as may be 
required ; and the judges so appointed shall, whilst so acting, have all the powers 
of a judge of the high court appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council ; 

(iii the maximum number of judges of a high court including the eh ie f 
justice and additional judges shall be aa 

55. A iudge of a high court must be an advocate on the rolls of a high court 
of not less than ten years’ standing, provided that nothing herein 

shall affect the continuance of the tenure of office of the judges who may be 
holding appointments at the cmnmencement of this Act. 

56. (i) Every judge of a high court shall hold office during hts good behsTiour* 


I* 
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(il) Afiv iiic^ in«y resign his offi^ to the local government 
57* T»t chief justice and other judge 


^ judges of the high court shall not be re- 

h!otn office except by the Governor-General-in<Ck)uncil on an address by 
the provinci^ legislature. 

58. (i) The Govemor-Genera 1 -in-Council may fix the salaries, allowances, 
furloughs and retiring pensions, and may alter them, but any such alteration 
Shall not afiect the salary of any judge appointed before the date thereof. 

(li) The remuneration fix^ for a judge under this section shall commence 
upon ms taking upon himself the execution of his office. 

59. (f) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of chief justice of a 
high court, and during any absence of such a chief justice, the local government 
shall appoint one of the other judges of the same high court to perform the duties 
of chief justice oi the court, until some person has been appointed by the 
Governor-General to the office of chief justice of the court, and has entered on 
the dischare of his duties of that office, or until the chief justice has returned 
from his absence, as the case requires. 

(ii) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of any other judge of a high 
court, and during any absence of any such judge, or on the appointment of any 
such judge to act as chief justice, the local government may appoint a person 
with such qualifications as are required in persons to be appointed to the high 
court } and the person so appointed may sit and perform the duties of a judge of 
the court, until some person has been appointed by the Governor-General-in 
Council to the office of judge of the court, and has entered on the discharge of 
the duties of the office, or until the absent judge has returned from his absence, 
or until the local government sees cause to cancel the appointment of the acting 
judge. 

Jurisdiction. 

60. (i) The several high courts are courts of record and have such jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, including admiralty jurisdiction in respect of offences 
committed on the high seas, and all such powers and authority over or in relation 
to the administration of justice, including power to appoint clerks and other minis- 
terial ofiScers of the court, and power to make rules tor regulating the practice of 
the court, as are vested in them by letters patent, and subject to the provisions of 
any such letters patent, all such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are vetted 
in those courts respectively at the commencement of this Act. 

(ii) The letters patent establishing, or vesting jurisdiction, power, or authority, 
in a high court may be amended from time to time by a further letters patent. 

61. Each of the high couits has superintendence overall courts for the time 
being subject to its appellate jurisdiction, and may do any of the following things, 

' that IS to say— 

(a) call for returns ; 

(b) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such court to any 
other court of equal or superior jurisdictitm ; 

(C) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms for regulating the 
practice and proceedings of such courts ; 

prescribe forms in wbich books, entries and accounts shall be kept by 
Ihe officers of any such courts ; and 

(e) settle tables of fees to be allowed to the sheriff, attorneys, and all clerks 
and (»Scer8 of courts ; 

Prided that such rules, forins and tables shall not be inconsistent with the 
pnovistoos of any law for the time being in force, and shall require the previous 
i^roval of the local government. 

69* (i) Each high court may, by its own rules, provide as it thinks fit for 
die excfcise, by one or more judges of the high court, of the original and appellate 
jji court. 

i chief justice of each hiah court diall determine what judge in each 
t alone, and what judges of the court, whether with or without the 
liUef to constitute the several division courts. 

Governor-Geneml-ia-Coaiicil may, by order, tnuuler any territory 
or HIM ftogs^tbe jnriidictioa of one to dte juriMiction of any otber of the high 
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courts, and authorise any high court to exercise all or any jportlon of its jurlsdie* 
tion in any part of British India not included within the limits for which the high 
court was established, and also to exercise any such juris iiction in respect 
of any British subject for the time being within any part of India outside the 
^mmonwealth. • ^ . 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor, each of the members of the 

Executive Council, whether in the Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not 
be subject to the original, appellate or revisional jurisdiction of any high court, 
by reason of anything counselled, ordered or done by eny of them, in hts public 
capacity only. ... , . 

(b) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justices and other judges 
of the several high courts. 

65. The Governor-General-in-Council may, if he sees fit, by letters patent, 
establish a high court of judicature in any territory in the Commonwealth, whether 
or not included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, 
and confer on any high court so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and 
authority as are vested in, or may be conferred on, any high court existing at the 
commencement of this Act ; and, where a high court is so established in any area 
included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, the 
Governor-General may, by letters patent, alter those limits, and make such 
incidental, consequential and supplemental provisions as may appear to be 
necessary by reason of the alteration. 

Advocate General. 

The local Government may appoint an advocate general for each of the 
provinces and may on the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of advocate 
general, or during any absence or deputation of an advocate general, appoint 
a person to act as advocate general ; and the person so appointed may exercise 
the powers of an advocate general until some person has been appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and has entered on the discharge of his duties or 
until the advocate general has returned from his absence or deputation, as the 
case may be, or until the local Government cancels the local appointment. 

Property, Revenue and Finance. 

67 . All property vested in, or arising or accruing from property or rights 

vested in. His Majesty or the Secretary of State in Council under the Government 
of India Acts, 1858, 1815 ^ 9^9 the Governor-General-in-Council. 

68. The revenue of India shall vest in the Govemor-General-in-Council a^ 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be applied for the purpose of the 
Commonwealth alone. 

69. The expression the revenues of India ” in this Act shall include ah 
the territorial and other revenues of or arising in British India, and in parti- 
cular, — 

(i) all tributes and other payments in respect of any territories which would 
have been receivable by or in the name of the East India Company if the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1850, had not been passed ; and 

(ii) ail fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of any court of 
justice in British India^ and all forfeitures for crimes of any movable or immovable 
property in British India ; and 

(iii) all movable or immovable property in British India escheating or lapsing 
for want of an heir or successor and all proterty in British India devolving as 

bona vacantia ** for want of a rightful owner. 

7a Parliament shall establish a Railway and Harbour Fund into which 
shall be paid all revenues raised or received by the Govemor-General-in-Council 
from the administration of railways, posts and harbours, and such fund shall be 
appropriated by Parliament to the purposes of railways, posts and harbours, 
on such conditions and In such manner as it may prescribe* There shall also 
be formed a consolidated revenue fund into which shall be paid all other revenues 
raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Council and sw^ fund shall be 
appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of the Commonwealth in the 
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prescribed by this Act or by rules made in that behalf and subject to the charges 
utqiosed ^reby. 

71. There shall be charged on the revenues of India alone — 

(a) ail the debts of the £^st India Company ; and 

(b) all sums of money, costs, charges and expenses which, if the Government 
of India Act, 1858, the Government of India Act, 1915, aS amended by the 
Government of India Act 1019 or this Act had not been passed, whold have been 
paid by the East India Company out of the revenues of India in respect of any 
treaties, covenants, contracts, ^ants or liabilities existing at the commencement 
of this Act ; and 

(c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully contracted and incurred on 
account of the Government of India ; and 

(d) all other charges and payments under this Act (except so far as is other- 
wise provided under this Act). 

72. (i) As soon as may be after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
the Go^mor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Commission consisting of one 

representative from each province and representatives of the government 

of the Commonwealth, and presided over by an officer of the Commonwealth, to 
institute an enquiry into (a) the sources of revenue which may be assigned to 
the government of the Commonwealth and to the governments of the provinces 
respectively with due regard to the efficient administration and development of 
the services or subjects under the respective control of either, and (b) the finan- 
cial relations which should exist between the governments of the Commonwealth 
and the governments of the provinces, and (c) the means to be adopted for 
giving effect to such relations. 

(li) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine the whole 
question of the training of officers for the land, naval and air forces of the 
Commonwealth and the establishment of the requisite number of schools and 
colleges for military instruction. 

([iii) The committee so appointed shall report to the Commission about the 
requisite number of such schools and colleges and their staffs, the places where 
they are to be established, and the standard of instruction to be imparted in each, 
and an estimate of the initial and maintenance cost of the said schools and 
colleges. 

(iv) The said Commission shall also appoint a committee to investigate and 
report on the steps to be taken for the introduction of general primary educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth and the affording of special educational facilities for 
backward classy. 

(v) The said Commission shall have the power to appoint such other com- 
mittees as it may consider necessary, for the purposes of its inquiry. 

(vi) The said Commission shall report to the Governor-General-in Council 
on matters recommended in clause (i), and shall make special recommendations 
fixinjg minimum charges on the revenues of the Commonwealth and the provinces 
for the purposes mentioned in (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

73. Tne Govemor>General'in-(^uncil shall lay the entire report of the 
Commission together with his recommendations before Parliament for such 
legislative or other action as it may deem fit. 

74. Pending the completion of the said enquiry, and until Parliament has 
taken action under clause 68, the existing sources of revenue and the financial 
relations shall continue to be in force. 

Defence. 

75* (a) The Governor General-in-Council shall appoint a Committee of 
Defence consisting of (i) the Prime Minister, (2I the Minister of Defence, (3) the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, (4) the Commander-in-Chief,f 5) Commander of the 
Air Forces, (6) Commander of the Naval Forces, (7) the Chief of the General 
Staff, and two other experts. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be the chairman of the committee : and there 
wall be a permanrat staff including a secretary attached to this committee. 

(c) The functions of this committee shall be to advise the government and 
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the various departments concerned with questions of defence and upon general 
questions of policy. . , 

(d) As soon as the committee is appointed the Govemor-General-in- 
Coundl may take the advice of the Committee of Defence as to the practicability 
and means of efi^ting a retrenchment in the eimnditure on defence compatibly 
with the safety of India. The estimates shall be framed according to the recom- 
nM^ations of the committee. 

76. The pn^iosals of the Governor-General-in-Council for the appropiation 
of revenues or monies classified as ^‘Defence”, shall be submitted to the vote 
of the House of Representatives. 

77. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing provisions, 
the Governor-Gene ral-in-Council may, in the event of any foreign aggression on 
India by land, air or sea, or upon his being satisfied that there is a reasonable 
apprehension of such aggression, authorise such expenditure as may be necessary 
for the safety of British India or any part thereof. Such action taken by the 
Governor-General shall be reported by him immediately to the Legislature, if in 
session, or if the Legislature is not in session, to a special session to be sum- 
moned as soon as possible thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of the 
military, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth shall be introduced in Par- 
liament except on the recommendation of the Committee of Defence appointed 
under this constitution. 


The Civil Services. 

79. Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding section, all officers of 
the public services, shall, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, become 
officers of the Commonwealth. 

8a As soon as possible after the establishment of the Commonwealth, the 
Gevernor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Public Service Commission to make 
recommendations for such reorganisation and readjustment of the departments 
of the public services as may be necessary. 

81. Parliament may make laws for regulating the classification of the civil 
services in India, the sources and methods of their recruitment, the conditions 
of service, pay and allowances, and discipline and conduct. Parliament may 
also, to such extent and in respect of such matters as it may prescribe, delegate 
the power of making rules under the said laws to the Governor-General-in- 
Council or to local governments. 

83. ri) After the establishment of the Commonwealth the Governor-General* 
in-Council shall appoint a permanent Public Service Commission with such powers 
and duties relating to the recruitment, appointment, discipline, retirement and 
superannuation of public officers as Parliament shall determine. 

(ii) Members of the permanent Public Service Commission shall hold ofike 
for five years from the date of appointment. 

83. Any officer of the public services who desires to retire within three 
years of the establishment of the Commonwealth, or is not retained in the service 
of the Commonwealth, shall be entitled to receive such pension, gratuity or other 
compensation as he would have received in like circumstances if the Common- 
wealth had not been established. 

The Army Services. 

84. All officers, British and Indian, serving in the army, the navy, the 
Royal Indian Marine, or the Air Force ot India, serving in India at the com- 
mencement of the new constitution, shall retain all their existing ri^ts as to 
salaries, allowances or pensions or shall receive such compensation for the loss 
of any of them, as the Governor-General-in-Council may consider just and 
equitable, or as they would have received in like circumstances if the 

wealth had not been established. 

Further all such officers, British or Indian, who were in receipt of penaiooi 
at me date of the commencement of the new constitution, shall continue to receive 
the same pemioa fiom the revenues of India. rviwve 

fi 
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Indian States. 

8$. The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, 
discharge the same obligations toward^ the Indian States, arising out of treaties 
or otherwise, as the Government of India has hitherto exercised and disc^rged. 

In case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any Indian State 
on any matter arising out of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar oUier 
documents, the Governor-General-in-Council may, with the consent of the State 
concerned, refer the said matter to the Supreme Court for its decision. 

New Provinces. 

86b The redistribution of provinces should take place on a linguistic basis 
on the demand of the majority of the population of the area concerned, subject 
to financial and administrative considerations. 

Amendment of the Constitution. 

87. ^Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any of the provisions of the 
constitution. Provided that the bill embodying such repeal or alteration shall 
be passed by both Houses of Parliament sitting together and at the third read- 
ing shall be agreed to by not less than two-thirds of the total number of the 
members of both Houses. A bill so passed at such a joint sitting shall be taken 
to ^ve been duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

NOTB: — The following are the reoommendationB on communal and other controversial 
matters. 

Communal Representation.t 

L There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout India for the House 
of Representatives and the provincial legislatures. 

Il« There shall be no reservation of seats for the House of Representatives 
except for Muslims In provinces where they are in a minority and non-Muslims 
in the N.-W. F. Province. Such reservation will be in strict proportion to the 
Muslim population in every province where they are in a minority and in pro- 
portion to the non-Muslim population in N.-W. F. Province. The Muslims or 
non-Muslims where reservation is allowed to them shall have the right to contest 
additional seats. 

III. In the provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any community in the Punjab 
and Bengal ; 

(b) in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal there will be reservation 
of seats for Muslim minorities on population basis with the right to contest addi- 
tional seats ; 

(O in the N.-W. F. Province there shall be similar reservation of seats for 
non-Muslims with the right to contest other seats. 

IV. Reservation of seats where allowed shall be for a fixed peried of ten 
years. 


Redistribution and status of provinces { 

V. Sind should be separated from Bombay and constituted into a separate 
province after such enquiry about the financial position as may be considered 
necessary. 

VL Parts of the Karnataka, except the small islands on the other side of 
the Mysore territory, should similarly be separated from the provinces in which 
they are at present included and formed into a single separate province. 


* The Oonlerenoe has referred this olaiiee back to the Constitution Ociaiulttae for 
amendsMBt. Bee resolution 7 of the Conferenoe. 

t Borne of these clauses have bsen altmi by the Ooafsrenoe. Bee resolutions 4 and 8 
eC the Conferenoe. 

t ne Conferenoe passed a oompfehenslvs fosolotion on the redistribution of MovhMia. 
The Bind agreessent deals with the amralkm of Bind. In olause Til Balaoblitan has 
bami added after ff.-W. F. Prorinoa Bie roiolations 4^ 5 and IS of tbs Conforoimi^ 
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VII. The N.«W. F. Froviscei and an aewly formed provlaces by teparatloa 
fftnn other provinces, shaU have the same form of Government as the other 
ponces in India. 

Motilal Nbhku Makgal Sikgh 

S. Ali Imam Shuaib QuRBSHit 

Tbj Bahadur Sapru Subhas Chandra Boss 

M. & Ansy G. R. Pradhan 

* Mr. SbvAib Qareihi wm onfortaneteijr nnable to be preient at the laat meeting of 
the Committee when the draft report wai ooniidered. The draft however was seat to him 
and he has informed ns that in regard to the recommendations contained in chapter III he 
is of opinion that one-third seats in the central legislature should be reserved for Muslima 
Further, he says : ** 1 agree with the resolution adopted at the Informal Conference of 
July 7th but do not subscribe to all the figures and arguments produced in its support 

Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. G. B. Pradhan were also nnable to 
be present at the final meeting of the Committee but they signified their ooncnrrenoe with 
t^ nport after reading the draft. 


SCHEDULE l.^CsNTiAL Subjbots. 

1. Trade and commerce with other countries and in India and the incorporation ol 
trading, financial or foreign corporations in India. 

3. Taxation, excluding the taxation assigned under this constitution to the pro- 
vinces or parts of them ; but including customs, revenue, excise, income-tax, super-tax^ 
corporation profits tax, opium, including control of its cultivation, manufacture ami sale, 
export duties. 

8. Bounties on the production of export of goods. 

6. Borrowing money on the credit, the assets and the property of the Commonwealth j 
the public debt of the Government of the Commonwealth. 

6. Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

6. Banking and insurance and savings banks ; the incorporation of banks and the 
issue of paper money and stock exchanges. 

7. Bills of exchange, cheques, hm<Sts and promissory notes. 

8. Shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation on such inland 
waterways as may be declared to be of national importance ; harbours, major ports, light 
bouses, beacons, lightships, buoys. 

9. Bailways, and roads of all India and military importance. 

10. Aircraft and all matters connected therewith. 

11. Posts, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless oommnnioations and in< 
stallations. 

12. The defence of India and all matters connected with the naval, military and aii 
forces of the Commonwealth, including militia, Indian Marine Service and any other form 
raised in India other than military and armed police wholly maintained by the proviooia] 
Government} naval and military works and cantonments; schools and colleges foi 
military, naval and air training. 

18. Foreign and external relations including relations with States in India and 
political charges ; domicile, naturalisation and aliens ; passports ; and pilgrimages beyond 
India. 

14. Emigration and immigration. 

16* Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

16. The Commonwealth Public Services and the Commonwealth Public Service 
Commission. 

17. Tte Audit department of the Commonwealth. 

18. The Supreme Court of India, and legislation relating to High Courts. 

19. Civil Law including laws regarding status, contract, property, dvil rights and 

liabilities and civil procedure. r-- 

SO. Crtminal Daw including Criminal Procedure and extradition laws, 

SL Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

' 33. Lsgimion regarding marriage, divorce and matrimonial ewtters, parmital rights 
thi cw s tedy and g u a rdi a tisb ip of infants ; their status and age of najorfty. 
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as. Oonrrtght : nampapari and booki ; patent* at taTaattoM aad dMigna and toad* 

S4* LftAd ftoqniBition by or for the pnrpoeea of the GoTemment of the CoaBuniweftlth, 
S5* Lewi releting to registration of deeds and doonmenta, 

S6. Laws reiating to re^itiation of births, deaths and marriages. 

87* Census and statistic. 

88. Control of arms and ammunition. 

89. (a) Control of petroleom and ezplosiTes. 

(b) Control of poisons. 

80. The standards of weights and measures, 

81. Fisheries in Indian waters beyond the three miles limit. 

88. SorTey of India ; geologioal snrrey and astronomical and meteorological obaer* 
nations. 

88. Parliamentary elections. 

84. The seat of the Qoyemment of the Commonwealth. 

88, Inter-proyinoial matters. 

86. Factory legislation, 

87. Indostrial matters 

(a) Welfare of labonr. 

(b) Proyident fond. 

( 0 ) Indostrial Insoranoe— General health and aooident. 

88. Control of mines, 

89. Medical qoalifications and standards. 

40. Stores and stationery for the Commonwealth. 

41. Central poblicity and intelligence department. 

48. Zoological soryey ; botanical loryey ; arcbseology. 

48. Cential agencits and institotions for research (ineloding obseryatoriei) and for 
professional and technical training or promotion of special stodies. 

44. Territorial ohanges, other than intra-proyinoiaJ, and declaration of laws in con* 
neetkm therewith. 

46. All property of the Commonwealth. 

46, Legislation regarding forests. 

47. Legislation relating to non- judicial stamps. 


SCHEDULE 11. — PBovxxcx AL 6 ubjboT8. 

1. Land leyenne inclndirg assigned land reyenne ; any other tax that may be imposed 
on land or agricnltnral income ; charges for water ; enryey and settlement ; disposal aad 
colonisation of public land and management of goyeinment esutea. 

2. Excise, that is to esy, t hr control of mannfactore, transport, posesssioa, porehase 
and sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drogs (except opiam), and the Isyying of 
excise duties and licence lees on, or in relation to, snob articles and other festridiye 
izciscs. 

8. All local taxation, snob as tolls ; cesses on land or land yaloet ; tax on bnUdings ; 
tax on yebicles or beats ; tax cn animals ; octroi and a terminal tax on goods imported 
or exported from a local area ; tax on trades, professions end calli^s ; tax on priyati 
markets ; tax cn sdyertisemenu ; tax on smnsements or entertainments ; tax on gwftm>^Pg ; 
taxes imposed in reinm for seryicei rendered by the «ooal authority. 

4. land acquisition by and within the proyinosi, 

6. Administration of forests and preseryation of game. 

6. Agricnltnre, indnding research institutes, experimental and demoaatralta iUBM^ 
protection against destroction by insects and pests. 

7. Fisheries, excluding Commonwealth fisheries. 

8. Water supplki, irrigation canals, drainage and embankment, water atoragi and 
water power except where tb^ inyolye a matter of inter*pr^yinoial oonosrn or afliot Ihi 
relatione of a provinoe with an Indian State or any other leruit^. 

9. Public works and ondertskings within the prof glBe landing buildings. iMds* 
bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, oaosewayi, tramways, llg^t and feeder railwaytb 
waterways and other means of oommunioations except : 

(a) such railways, roads and inland waterways as are oentral snbjaets* 

(b) all such works as extend beyond the borders of the priiyince. 

( 0 ) tueb works (sltbongh wholly situated within tbs profiaoal as aif bi di» 
dared by ParUameBt to be of dl India importaiioa. 
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10. Oo-opoithe eodetici. 

11 . Development of mineral rewmroei. 

15. Famine relief. 

18. Pilgrimage! within India. 

14. Local ielf*Govemment inolndlng oonetttntion and power! of U nnicipal Corpora- 
tion!, Local Board!, Village Pancbayata Improvement Treat, Town Planning Board! and 
other local anthoritiea in the province. 

16. Medical adminiatration inclnding hoepitala, diapensariea, aejlnma, and proviaion 
fos medical edocation. 

16. Public health and aanitation and vital atatistica. 

17. Sdneation, inclnding nniversitka and technical institntea, provincial inatitotiona 
for profeaeional or technical training and for promotion of technical atndiea. 

18. Conrt of Ward! and encumbered and attached eatatea. 

19. Land improvement and agricaltnral loana. 

so. Land tennrea and landlord and tenant, rent law. 

81. Adminietrator-General and Official Trnateea anbiect to legialation by central 
legialatnre. 

22. Development of indnatriea, inclnding indnatrial reaearob. 

28. Police, inclnding military and armed polioe maintained by the province and 
Bailway Police, Bnbject in the caae of Bailway PoliM to anoh mlea aa may he preaoribed 
by Parliament aa to Hmita of jnriadiotion and railway oontribntion to coat of maintenance. 

24. Adnlteration of foodatofib and other artiolea. 

86. (a) Control of vehiolea, anbiect in the caae of motor vehiclea to legialation by the 
central legialatnre aa regarda lioenoea valid thronghont India. 

(b) Cc ntrol of dramatic performancea and cinematograph!. 

26. Priaona, piiaonera and reformatoriea and vagrancy. 

27. Backward tribes and their aettlementa. 

28. Treaanre trove. 

29. Administration of jnatioe in the province inclnding the oonatilntion, maintenance 
and organisation of conrta of civil and criminal inrisdiotion. 

80. Election for the legialatnre of the province. 

81. Lesialation imposing pnniahments by fine, penalty or imprisonment for breach 
of any law of the province in relation to any provincial matter. 

88. The borrowing of money on the aole credit of the province, subject to aanotioD 
of Central Government ; assets and property of the provinoe. 

88. Administration of the law relating to the registration of births, deaths and 
marriages. 

84. Provincial law reports. 

86. Minor ports. 

86. Public libraries, except the Imperial Library at Calcutta ; mnsenma, except the 
Indian Mnsenm, the Impel ial War Mosenm and the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta ; Zoolo- 
gical and botanical gardens and registration of societies. 

87. Pounds and prevention ot cattle treapaaa. 

88. Civil Veterinary Department, including provisions for veterinary training, im- 
provement of Btook and prevention of animal diseases, 

89. Factories, anbjeot to legislation by central legislatuze. 

40. Settlement of labour disputes, 

41. Gas and electricity. 

48. Boilers. 

48, Smoke nuisances. 

44. Housing of labour. 

46. Coroners. 

46. Provincial aCores and stationery, 

47, Provincial Government press. 

48L Provincial aervioes and Provincial Services Commission. 

49. The seat of the Provincial Government, 

60. Control of elections, aubieot to regulation by Central Government, 

61. Fees, including court fees ; probate dutiea ; sucoeasion or estate duties. 

62. Control of production, supply and distribution, subject to rules made by the 
central leuislature. 

68. Development ef industries, subject to rules made by the central legislature. 

64. Beligioua and charitable endowments, subject to legislation by oantral legislatniu. 

i6t Bsiulatioa of betting and gambliH, subject to legislatioa by the oential l^gis- 
latuis. 
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864 Premtioa of omlty to mnteUi And proteetton of wild birdi ftnd aBimftli, tab- 
jeet to legitiatioa by the oen^ai legislature. 

57. Non-jodloia] atainpe, snbjeots to legwlation by tbe oentral leglelatore; and 
jndlolal stampi^ snbieot to legislation by the oentral Jegislatore as regards amount of 
OMtrt^feee leTied in relaticm to suits and proceedings in the high oonrts under their original 
jnrisdiotion. 

58. B^istiation of deeds and documents^ snbjeot to legisJation by the oentral 
iegislatiire. 

59. Weights and measnres, subject to legislation by the oentral legislature at regards 
standards. 

60. Control of poisons ; arms and ammunition ; petroleum, and explosiresi snbjeot 
to legislation by tbe oentral legislature. 

61. Control of newspapers, subject to legislation by tbe oentral legislature. 

62. Begulation of medical and other professional qnalifloations and standards, subject 
to legislation by the oentral legislature. 

68 . Looal Fund Audit. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURIH SESSION OF 

The All-Parties Conference. 

LVCKl^0W^2eTH TO 3iST AUGUST, J928. 

The fourth sesaiouB of the All-PartieB CoufereDoe were held iu the 
Eaieerbagh Baradari iu Lucknow from August 28th to dl6t» 1928. Among 
the organisationB representedi apart from tbe CongroBS Working Committeep 
were • 

All-India Liberel Federation ; AlHndia Muslim League ; Hindu Maba 
Sabha ; Central Kbilafat Committee ; Central Sikh League ; Home Buie 
League ; AlMndia Conference of Indian CbristianB ; Jamiat-ul Ulema ; All- 
India States Peoples Conference ; Congress Party in tbe Assembly ; Nation- 
alkt Party in the Assembly ; British Indian Association of Oudb ; Indiafi 
Association oi Calcutta ; Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce ; Sind NaUonal 
League ; Deccan Sabha ; Swadhin Bharat Sangb and tbe ProTinoial 
Oongress Committees of Ajmer, Andhra, Beharr Beng^, Burma, Central Pro- 
vinoes (Hindustani), Central Provinces (Marathi) Delhi, Gi:\jrat, EAmatak, 
Kerabi Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Utka^. 

A number of messages were received from delegates who were unable 
to be present expressing their regret at their inability to attend and sending 
their good wishes to the Conference. A yery large number of telegrams 
and letters were also received from all parts of the country wishing suooess 
to the Conference. 

The proceedings began soon after midday on At |6th August with 
the president oi the Conferenoep Dr. H. A. Ansari, iu tbe chair. 

Tbe Maharaja of Mahmudabad welcomed ^e delegates. He reminded 
them of the Lucknow pact of 1916 and trusted that the same spirit would 
prevail in the deliberations of the Conferenoe. He hoped that idl pmtiec 
woldd give unqualified support to the Nehru Committee’s repmrt. 
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The preBident then addressed the House. He oongratulated the Nehru 
Committee and testified to the noble and single-minded devotion with which 
the chairman and members of that committee had applied themselves to this 
epoch-making work. Emphasising the tremendous implications attaching to 
the report) he said : — 

** India has gone through many and varied phases of the struggle for 
liberty) but never in the chequered history of this country’s fight for freedom 
had representatives of all schools of i^litical thought assembled together 
to draw up a definite scheme of our constitution. That has now been done 
by the committee. It is in itself a historic event) and when we see the 
background of the dark events of the last few years* resulting in sp^iimodio 
and ineffective attempts to introduce some light into the darkness of wilder- 
ness, of confused aims and objects in which we had lost ourselves, and of 
complacent challenges that were being thrown at us both from within the 
country and beyond the seven seaS) I need hardly tell you that this report 
becomes a doubly historic event. Members of this Conference, the conse- 
quences of what we do to-day will not die tomorrow or the day after. They 
will endure. It is in our hands to make or mar our future. Let there be 
no mistake about the consequences that will arise out 0! our actions to-day.*’ 

Proceeding, the president said that the Nehru scheme was the last hope 
of 300 millions of human beings suffering intolerably under the double misery 
of foreign domination and internal dissensions, but he did not claim infalli- 
bility for it, 

He concluded with this appeal If the representatives assembled here 
to-day have got the key to India’s happiness, they have also got the key to 
her continued misery that will become doubly acute now. The terrible 
responsibility lies on you of choosing between the two, which will decide 
India’s destiny. I earnestly hope you will choose well.” 

The president then called upon Pandit Motilal Nehru to submit the 
Committee’s report and Mr. Nehru formally placed the report before the 
Conference. 

Lala Lajpat Rai then moved the following resolution 

1. ** This Confert'Qce places on record its grateful appreciation of the work done by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the ohairman, and bis colleagues, 
Appreciation. Sir AH Imam, Sir Tej Bahadnr Sapru, Mr. Aney, Sardar 

Mangal Singh, Mr, Shoaib Qureshi, Mr. Subhas Bose 
and Mr. G. Pradban, members of the Committee appointed by this Conferenoe to determine 
the principles of a constitution for India.*’ 

This was seconded by Maulana Abul Ealam Asad. Speeches in favour 
0! tbe resolution were delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Miulana 
Shaukat Ali, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Moulvi Mohammad 
Yakub) Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. C. Viiiaraghavaohariar, Gyani Sher Singfa, 
Sir Eampal Singh, Maulana Ahmad Said, Mr. G. Y. Ghintamani, Mr. 
M. Chagla, Choudhri Bebarilal and Mr. Tufail Ahmad. 

One member of the Conferenoe, Mr. Hasrat Mohani however opposed 
the resolution. The resolution was passed with only one dissentient. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Ali Imam thanked the Gonferenoo on 
behalf of the Committee. 


The SECOND RESOLUTION was proposed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mabviya. It was as follows 

Dominion StstuB. *• ^****®®* rmtrlotiiig fehe Uberty of eolion of those 

thUrtoBtpronpBdsflUm ^hose goal is oomplde Snd^^em 
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d) tbat tlM form of Cktremment to bo estAblinhed in India shonld bo retpoiuiiUo, that 
ti to aaj, a OoTommont in whiob the ezeoutive shonld be reiponiible to a popularly 
oleOted logiBlatnro poraeuing foil and plenary powers ; 

( 2 ) that snoh form of Government shall in nu event be lower than that of any lelf* 
governing dominion. 

Sir C. P. Rainaswamy Iyer seconded the resolution and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru supported it. The discussion on this resolution was not concluded 
when the Conference was adjourned to the next day, 

SECOND DAY—29TM AUGUST 1928, 

On the 29th August the discussion on Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
resolution on Dominion Status was continued. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opposed Dominion Status and said that inde* 
pendenoe should be the goal. On behalf of those who stood for independence 
'he read the following statement : — 

'* We, the signatories of this statement, are of opinion that the oonstitu* 
tion of India should only be based on full independence. We feel that the 
resolution that has been placed before the All P irties Conference definitely 
commits those who support it to a constitution based on what is term^ 
Dominion Status. We are not prepared to accept this, and we, therefore, 
cannot accept or support this resolution. We recognise that the preamble 
to the resolution gives us the right to carry on our activity in favour of 
independence, but this preamble does not in any way lessen the commitment 
contained in the second part of the resolution. 

We have decided, however, not to obstruct or hamper the work of this 
Conference, but we desire to record our considered opinion on this question 
and to dissociate ourselves from this particular resolution in so far as it 
commits us to the acceptance of Dominion Status. We shall not take any 
part in this resolution by moving amendments or by voting on it We pro* 
pose to carry on such activity as we consider proper and necessary in favour 
of complete independence 

Maulana Kifayatullah, Moulvi Mohammad Shafi, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, Dr. Kitchlew, Dr. Mohammad Alam, Mr. 

T, Viswanatham and Sardar Sardul Singh also tjok part in the discussion. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved an amendment to delete the second clause 
of the resolution. The amendment fell for want of a seconder. 

After Pandit Malaviya had replied the original resolution was put to the 
vote and carried nmn con with acclamation. The Conference then adjourned 
till the next day. 

THIRD DAY--30TH AUGUST 1928, 

On tiie 30th August the THIRD RESOLUTION oi the Conference was 
moved by Mr. Manilal Kothan. It related to the Indian States and ran as 
follows 

Indian States. , apprsves the rsoommeadatioiu 

01 the Committee in regard to the Indian States. 

Thj. wu Moooded bjr Mr. Pithik, Sir Tij BdiMlar Sapro. 

Zafar All Khan and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also spoke on ^e resolu* 
tion, which was adopted unanimously. 

At tto ^e the president announced that an agreement has been arrived 
at on the Sind questfoo. This announcement was grested with great applaiiai. 
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Xlld prtiidetit plioed thii agreemaot io tbe form o! a reiohitioii from 
bafr. It ran as follows 

4, Simiiltatisoiiily with the eiUbliifament of GoTernmsnt la MOordsnoa with the 

f.. . Kehro Oommittee*fl report Slad thall be tsptiatad frohi 

Bombay and coaatltBted into a separate pro? inoa. 

ProYlded^ 

(1) after an enquiry it ie found 

(a) that Sind Is finanolally lelf-sapportlDg, 

(b) In the event of its being fonnd that ft Is not financially aelf-snpportlng, on the 
sobeme of separation being laid before the people of Bind with its financial and adminfs* 
txative aspeets, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme and express their 
readiness to bear the financial responsibility of the new arrangement : — 

(2) that the form of Government in Sind shall be the same as in the other provinoes 
under the oonstitution ; 

(8) that the non-Muslim minority in Sind shall be given the same privileges la the 
matter of representation in the Provincial and General Legislatures as the Muslim minor!, 
ties are given under the Nehru Committee's report in areas where they are in a minority. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously with aoolamation. 

The FIFTH RESOLUTION of the Conference dealt with the redistribu* 
Uon of proyinoes and was moved by Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra. Moulvi 
Abdul Majid seconded. 

Various amendments had been tabled but eventually an agreed resolotioQ 
embodying some of the amendments was placed before the Conferenoe. This 
ran as follows : — 

5. This Oonferenoe having taking into consideration the recommendations non* 

^ ... talned in the report abont the redistribmton and 

Bedistribution of Provinoes. the status of provinces, aooordt Its approval to tbenii 

as an integral part of the agreed oonstitntion* 

And recommends that the Commission provided for in danse 78 of tbe draft eon* 
Btitution shall in conformity with the principles of the said reoommendatioiuL and 
with the assistance of snob committee or committees as it may desirable to 

appoint, 

(a) take all necessary steps to oonstitnte EarnaUka and Andhra into senanUe 

provinoes ; • 

(b) tsks ste|» to amalgamate tbe Orlya speaking tracts in the different provinoes 
and constitute this amalgamated area into a separate province if tbe people of that area 
are able or are prepared to bear tbe financial burden which is incidental to separation f 

report on cases of 0. P Hindustani, Kerala and any other lingntoiio areas 
which may desire to be oonititnted into separate provinoes ; 

(d) resettle the boundaries of Assam and Bengal, Behar and Orissa and C. P, Hindo. 
stai, Kerala and Karnataka in accordance with the principles recommended by the 
Committee. * 

The prefect put this from the chair and it was oanied unanimously. 

Lala Lajpat Rai then moved a resolution adopting in principle the con- 
stitution outlined in tbe Nehru Committee’s report This was seoondad by 
Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar and supported by Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. Mr, 
Oiagla moved an amendment relating to the amendment of the oonstitutbn. 
Mr. Chaglas amendment was subsequently altered and was adopted by the 
Conferenoe as a substantive resolution on the 31 st August It is givsgi in the 
proceedings of Uiat day. The Conferenoe then adjourned to the Slst August 

FOURTH J/5r.. AUGUST 1928» 

On 3l8t August the disoussion on Lala Liijpat Bid’s regolutiou was 
i Mr. ViJiaraghavachariar moved an amendment auttfi^ingttat 
principle the report, it should be considered elauae 
woonded by Mr, Viswanatham and opposed by Mr. Bepin 

9 
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At thffl stage further disousaioD on Lala Laipat Rai a reaolutioii wai 
adjourned as news was received that the Punjab delegates had^ come to au 
agreement on the Punjab question. Lala I^jpat Rat’s resolution was taken 
up in an amended form, at a later stage of the proceedings. 

The announcement by the president al^ut the Punjab agreement was 
received by the Conference with prolonged applause. The agreement was 
signed by Dr. S. D. Kitchlew, Maulana Zalar Ali Khan* Mr. Moha mma d 
Alam, Mr. Abdur Rahman Ghasi, M. Daud Gbaznavi» Mr. Afcal Haqi Mr. 
Sirsg Din Piraohai Mr. Abdul Qader, Mr. S. Husamud Din, Sardar Sardul 
Singh Caveeshari Lala Lajpat Raif Lala Duni Chand» Pandit Hara Datta 
Sharmsi Dr. Satyapal, and Lala Girdbari Lai. 

Master Tara Singh and Gyani Sher Singh added a statement to the 
agreement. 

The president placed this agreement and statement before the Con* 
ference for its approval. The following is the text of the agreement and 
the statement : 

6. The Pod jab Moslims directly with the iDtrodnction of the sobeme recommended 
by the Kebro Committee report aooept its recommends- 
Ponjab. tions on commona) representation including joint elec- 

toratee without reservation of seats for any oommnnity 
in the Ponjab, provided that the franchise is based on adnlt soffrage. 

Provided further that the question of communal representation will be open for 
reconsideration, if so desired by any oommnnity after working the recommended system 
for ten years in the province. 

Statement of Master Tara Singh and Gyani Sher Singh : 

1. We the undersigned Sikhs agree to support the Nehru Committee 
report provided that the method of election in the Punjab is by proportional 
representation. 

2. We agree that adult suffrage is the most democratic principle but 
we feel that it is not practicable under the present oiroumstanoesi and is 
premature. 

3. If however it is decided to introduce adult suffrage immediately 
our expression of opinion as stated above may be noted. 

We desire however to make it clear that we shall not make it a grievance 
if adult suffrage is introduced as we recognise that adult suffrage is based on 
a most democratic principle. We presume that the introduction of adult 
suffrage does not carry with it the recognition of any principle of commuoal 
representation directly or indirectly to which we are strongly opposed 

Maulana Shaukat Ali made a statement that the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee had not so far altered its original resolution on the matters dealt with 
in the Punjab agreement. This resolution supported the Delhi Muslim 
proposals and the Committee still stood by it. Dr. Mohammad Alam and 
Mr. Abdul Qader however disagreed with Maulana Shaukat Ali and stated 
that the Central Khilafat Committee bad not authorised him to make the 
statement he had made. They stated that the Committee had left the Poqjab 
ito deeidoD and these delegates having decided and come to an agreemeotf 
theKrdeoision most be taken to be the decision of Ine Khilafat Committee, 

Conference then expressed its approval of the Punjab agreement 
and edited it with aodamation. 

Dr, iS^nie Besant and Mrs, Sarqjini Naidu then addressed the houee 
ind eoDgntlh]ated all parties and the country on this happy termination of an 
>U dispute. rPr* Besant said that Indian unity* and Indian freedom hid 
numbed over\pmmunalism and saetananismt 
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Mr. Akram Eban and Mr. J. M. San-Gupta formally accepted on behall 
of Bengid Mnslima and Hindus the clauses of the report relating to Bengal. 

There was some discussion on Mr. Chagla’s proposal al^ut the amend- 
ment of the constitution. Ultimately the following re^lution was unanh 
mously adopted 

7. This Conference recommends that the Nehm Committee be anthorlsed to re- 

consider danse 87 of thoir recommendations and to 
Amendment of constitution, amend it so as to safegnard the interests and rights of 
theTaHons minorities in the Central Legislature with 
regard to the amendment of the constitution. 

The Conference then passed the following resolution unanimously : — 

8. That every citizen of an Indian State who ordinarily carries on business or 

nn- lu resides in the territories of the Commonwealth shall have 

Citizen of inu an. rights of a citizen of the Commonwealth. 

Moulvi Shafi Daudi then moved that the language of the Commonwealth 
of India should be Hindustani written in Hindi or Urdu script. 

There was some discussion on this and various amendments were 
suggested. Ultimately the following resolution was unanimously adopted - 
LanonAire Committee of the All Parties Conference to 

LA guage. consider and report on the following points : — 

(i) the protection of the right of the minorities to Rive instruction to their children 
in schools through the medinm of their own language and in such script as may be in 
vogue among them ; 

(ii) the use of Hindustani as the language of the Commonwealth with the right to 
me either Hindi or Urdu character as the ordinary scripts, the nse of English being 
permitted ; 

(ill) the nse in every province of its provincial language as the official language with 
liberty to nse Hindustani or English. 

Paudit M. M. Malaviya then proposed that; the following article be 
added to the Declaration of Brights > 

TiH«i ATi /1 All tltlos to pHvate and personal property, 

^ ^ lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishment ol 

the Commonwealth, are hereby guaranted. 

This was opposed but after some discussion was passed by a majority. 

The Conference also passed by a majority that 

11. In the Declaration of Bights Article **ovii** after the word ** onemployment *' 
Fixitv of tenure ** Parliament shall also make laws to ensure fair 

^ ' rent and fixity and permanence of tenure to agricultural 

tenants,'* 

The Conference passed unanimously that 

u&inchtBtATi “Baluchistan” be added after ‘‘N. W. F, 

Province** in recommendation VII of the report. 

Discussion was then resumed on Lala Lajpat Bai’s resolution about the 
adoption in principle of the Nehru Committee’s report. This resolution was 
added to considerably. Various amendments to it were lost. Ultimately 
this resolution was passed with one dissentient in the following form ; — 

18, This Conference having taken into oonsideration the report snbmitted to it by 

Committee re^mnolnted Committee adopts in principle the cnnstitntkm 

vomumiee re-appomted. outlined and recommended by it in the report. 

This Conference resolves to re-appoint the Nehrn Committee with power to co-opt 
and authorises it to select and instruct a Parliamentary draftsman to put the constitution 
outlined and recommended by it as accepted by this Conference with all neceseary an- 
cillary and consequential provisions, in the shape of a bill to be placed before a eonventiCB 
of the representatives of all political, oommeroial, labour and other organiutions in the 
oonntry present at this Conference and others of not less than two years* standing, pro- 
liM that nothing will be added or altered whioh is inoonilstent with the aireesse&ti 
and dcdiloiis arrived at by this Conference, 
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Tbe Octtinittae Bbftll take all neoewarj tbtp§ for ike holding of the lald ooBTOntion on 
•ooh data as may be fixed by it 

Is drafting the bill the Committee eball lake into oonsideration Bohednle I and 
fiohednle II to the Beport and the Committee is antboriied to make snob alteratloni In the 
said echednlei as It may think necessary. 

Master Tara Singh and Gyani Sher Singh made the following statement 
in regard to this resolution : — 

** We accept this resolution suldfiot to oar statement already submitted 
as a part of the Punjab settlement 

On behalf of the All India Conference of Indian ChristianBi Mr« £. 
Ahmed Shah made the following statement : — 

The All India Conference of Indian Christians emphatically places its 
ease before the All Parties Conference and requests that inasmuch as a special 
case has been made for the largest m^iority community (the Hindus) in the 
N.*W. F. Provinoei and for the strongest minority community (the Moha- 
medans) in all provinces of India where they are in minority, and finally 
even a special provision has been made for the proportionate representation 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab/ we request, that in the name of fairness and 
justice a similar representation in the legislatures be given to the third largest 
community in India i.e., the Indian Christians 

The President put the following resolution from the chair 

14. Tbif Conference declares that the agreements contained in the foregoing reic In- 
tions and decision are based npon the assumption that 
Beheme to be treated as a whole, the general scheme sketched oot in the Nehr a report 

adopted by this Conference shall be given effect to as a 
whole Inasmnch as the varioos provisions thereof are interdependent opon each other, and 
all the parties assembled in this Conference hereby agree that every one of them will stand 
^ it as a whole and will ref use to accept any single part of it witbont giving loll force 
and effect to all other parts. 

Provided that any modification of this scheme may be accepted by the consent and 
agfeonent of all the pities . 

The resolution was passed with one member disseoting. 

The next ard last resolution was also put from the Chair and was passed. 
It ran as follows : — 

16. This All Parties Conference requests and authorises Uri. Sarojini Naldu to carry 
the greetings of the people of India to the people of the West, whom she is about to visl^ 
and also to convey India's determination to win her freedom and thereby provide the 
neoeesary atmoepbere for world peace. 

Pt. Madau Mohau Malaviya then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Preeident The Maharaja of Mahmudabad seconded and the Conference 
earned it with aoolamation. The President replied to it. 

Ft. Motilal Nehru proposed a vote of thanks to all those in Lucknow 
who had helped in making arrangements for the Conference, the workers 
Biod the volunteers. Mrs. Sarqjini Naidu seconded. The house passed the 
vote with applause. 

The Preeident then declared the sessions of the Conference ended. 

* Botb by Seoretarj A. 1. C. C : This statement is not correct. Ko special piovitiOQ 
has been made for ibe propoHionate representation of the Sikhs in the Ponjab, 
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The Supplementary Report. 

The Supplementary Heport of the Enlarged Committee appointed by 
the All-Parties Conference held at Lucknow in August lut, of which the 
proceedings are given in the foregoing pages was published in December 
1928 on &e eve of the Congress. Below is reproduced the main portion 
of the Supplementary Beport amending some of the recommendations of the 
main report and answering the prejudiced and unreasonable critics. Lala 
Lajpat Rai was one of the co-opted members. 

Introdnotory. 

Onr fash now is to carry oat the instmetfoos given to os by the Locknow Conference. 
That task we have endeavoared to perform. We venture however to make some observa- 
tions in the hope and belief that they may remove some of the misap prehensions which 
have arisen in certain quarters in regard to the scope and effect of our rcrommendations. 

We did not expect oompfete unanimity about our recommendations. There is 
nothing more controversial in human affairs than the i volution of a constitution. When- 
ever sooh an attempt has been made, whatever the circumstanoes have been, peaceful or 
ditfuibed, opinion has been sharply divided. We expected, therefore, a sharp division of 
opinion in India. It has been an agreeable surprise to ns, however, that these differences 
of opinion have not been very substantial or fundamental. 8nch differences as have 
arisen are, in oar opinion, indicative of a healthy growth of pnblio interest in oonstita- 
tional questions. The issue of the constftation has become a live issue and one is bound 
to note that the varioos opinions are based on the strength and serionsnees of conviction. 
The poblio mind has been impressed and stirred to an extent not experienced before. 

Oar oritiOB belong to two large gronpa— those, chiefly English, who describe onr 
recommendations at fantastic or impraotical, and those in India who think that we do 
not go far enough or who oritieiee details. We have little to say to our foreign oritios. 
Season seldom, if ever, makes a strong appeal when self-interest is concerned. ** The 
con viot ions of the mass of mankind,'* said John Stnart Hill, ** ran band in ban i with 
their intexests and class feelings. We have a strong faith, stronger than either politiciana 
or philosophers generally have, in the influence of reason and virtue over men's minds, 
bnt it is in that of the reason and virtue of their own side of the question. We expect few 
convereione by the mere force of reason from one creed to the other." 


British Critioe. 

We are not sangalne enoogb, therefore to expect to convince or convert those who 
have made it their business in the past to carry on an active propaganda in the Bngliih 
prem and elsewhere against India. But even those who are habitually hostile to as have 
found it impoMible to ignore the Beport. The real conflict lies between twoaetsof 
ideas— 'the demooratio and the autocratio form of Oovernment. Onr English oritios, long 
need to unfettered autocracy in India, cannot swallow this democratic pill, in spited 
their loodly expressed enthusiasm for democracy nearer home. This entbosiasm for 
democracy reeolves itself in India into the perpetuation of autocracy under the hollow 
shell of demooratio forme. A false affinity to demooratio ideals and methods without Ita 
essence is even more undesirable than naked autocracy ; for it misleads the super 


Immitation Oharge. 

A charge brought against ns by our oritios in England is that we have followed 
Bnnmean and partteularly British models and have betrayed an utter lack of originalily 
We iiankly oonless that we have not been original. We have been oonlent to follow 
models which have been tried and tested in other parte of the world and whioh even tho 
framert of the Hontaga-Ohelmeford constitution professed to follow. There it no potent 
In oenstftntions, and we were not aware of the fact that it ia a apeolal vlrtno In 
Witnto that It sboold he nnlqne and unlike all othem 
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oritiQi what their Alternative is to democraoj. The only alternative, eo far as we oan 
aee, li tome form of aotooiaey. 

No more Aotooraoy. 

The seat of autocracy, as far as we are concerned, has been Whitehall, and we are 
inclined to think that this excessive desire for an ** oriental ** constitution for India 
means a desire to perpetuate the autocracy of Whitehall in some shape or form. But it 
is time that our critics realised that whatever else may happen it is clear that no kind 
of autocracy is going to be tolerated in India. In his speech at Albert Hall on October 27, 
Prime Minister Balwin said : ** absolutism in monarchies is dead and absolutism in States 
is going.** 

It is said sometimes that although autocracy has to go ultimately there most be 
several steps fading up to its total abolition. Caution and expediency are sometimes 
neoessary for the politician or statesman but there are occasions when half measures are 
dangerous. That time has come in India to-day. 

There oan be no question now of provincial autonomy with the Government of India 
or the Secretary of B ate retaining their powers. Only if the fullest responsibility is 
oast on the shoulders of the legislatures oan they be expected to discharge their duties 
fearlessly and efficiently. Absence of such responsibility or divided responsibility leads 
to all manner of anomalies and monstrosities and woefully affects the morale both of public 
life and public administration. 

We have had an example of this in the communal tension that has prevailed in the 
country during the last three or four years. The ardent oommunalist feels that his 
strength lies in feeding and supporting the comnunal feeling. The admistration finds 
it difficult to control the enthusiasm or fanaticism of the oommunalist except by compro- 
mises which are seldom successful. The position could not have been worse onder resj^n- 
sihle Government where law and order rest with a popular legislature. 

Age Kbanothe Critic. 

The ranks of onr critics have been joined recently, we regret to say, by the Aga Khan. 
He tells us that the British people could never honourably agree to leave an armed force, 
or even civil administrators, in a country for the good Government of which it was no 

longer responsible.* II the British did ibis in a fit of madness, of which there 

has been no parallel in history, they would go down, not only in the estimation of the 
whole world, but in history lor all time, for supplying armed force to a country wherein 
their responsibility bad come to an end to be administered at the beck and call of other 
people,** The Aga Khan is very solicitous about the honour and prestige of the British 
p^le. We wish be were equally concerned with the honour of bis own country and people. 
There are some tbings to which the Indian people also will never agree and one of 
these is the perpetnation or continuation of British autocracy in India. The Indian people, 
we believe, are still prepared to welcome honourable co-operation with the British in many 
fields but that co-operation cannot be domination of any kind. We are prepared to 
welcome British exerts, civil or military, on terms bononrable to both parties. If, bow 
ever, they only wish to come here to dominate and not on any other conditions then they 
are welcome to stay away. We shall take the risk and make other arrangements. 

The Case of Canada. 

The Aga Khan's argument is creditable neither to the British nor to the people of 
this conntry, and if it represents any responsible opinion in Bngland, we can only say 
that there waa little of genuineness about the declaratioui that have so frequently been 
made about the establishment of responsible Government in India. The internal position 
in India is not and cannot be worse than it was in Canada when Lord Durham wrote his 
famous report, or even when responsible Government was aotnally established in Canada. 
He desoribss the French and the Britith ** not as two parties bolding different opixMons 
and teeking different objects in respect to Government but as dllfereot races, engaged In 
a national contest.*' ** The mutnal dislike of the two classes,** says Lord Durham, ** exteuds 
beyond polities into social life, where, with some trifling exceptions again, all intereourse 
Is confined to persons of the same origin- Grown op persons of a different origin seldom 
or never meet in private societies and even the children, when they quarrel, divide them- 
selveeinto French and English like their parents. In the eohools and the sireeU of 

MonUoal, the real capital of the Province, this Is oommonly the oaee Suob a 

s en t iment is naturally evinced rather by trifles than acts of intrinsic importaaos, 
Thssa bM been no solemn or formal deelaratkm of national hostility, but not a day nor 
SSaroely an boar passes without some petty insult, some provoking langnagsv orsvsn 
|gms smai mmaalaSnaity oooiirriiig bstwsso persons of French tad British dssooi^** 
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lxidi»*i Defence. 

A ciinilar argument about IndiaVi Incapacity to defend her frontiers and the oonse* 
qnent impoesIbUlty of India achieving responsible Ooremment was adranoed in 1919. In 
dealing with it, Mr. Montagn said : ** Parliament, I think, most see that yoo do not at 
one and the same moment withhold things for a partionlar reason, and then refuse the 
opportnnity of proooring them. Do not at one and the same time say it is only minority 
that wants them, when that minority tries hard to convert the majority. Ton most expect 
to see political Hie developed thronghont India. Do not deny to India self-Qovemment, 
because she cannot take her proper share in her own defence and then deny to her people 
the opportunity learning to defend themselves. These are problems of which Parliament 
takes upon itself the responsibility by this Bill **. 

Analogy of Bavaria Misleading. 

The Aga Khan advocates independence for each Indian province and says that the 
position of each province mnst be ** akin to that of Bavaria in the former German con- 
federation, rather than that of an American State or a Swiss Canton.** Some Indian 
princes and some Indian politicians, particularij of the Muslim community, have also 
laid stress on the future constitution being of a federal and not of a unitary type. 

The Aga Kban*8 reference to Bavaria is, we think, particularly unfortauate. ** The 
Korth German confederation,** says Gooch in his book on Germany, was transformed 
into the German Empire by the adhesion of the Southern States, and the ** amour propre** 
of Bavgfia was flattered by some innocent constitutional privileges. The Reich consisted 
of twenty-two States, and the three Hanse town'4. The Imperial dignity was conferred 
on the kings of Prussia m perpetuity, but Bismarck took caie not to ruffle the feathers 
of the German Princes King William became the German Emperor, not Emperor of 
Germany, and the juridical sovereignty of the Reich was held to reside m the totality of 
the federated governments. The oonstitutiou, indeed, representetl a skilful compromise 

between conflicting claims and principles .Little enthusiasm for Prussian hegemony 

oonld be expected in the Sooth, and the achievement of German unity under Prnssiao 
headship caused as little satisfaction to Gervinus and Constantin Frants as the consnm- 
mation of Italian unity nnder the House of Savoy brought to the republican soul of 
Maszini.*' Again, Emil Ludwig in bis ** Life of Bismarck** says, ** as a liegeman of the 
king of Prussia, as a Euight of Brandenburg, bis only concern was with the expansion of 
Prussia ; and he would much rather, after the mano«‘r of earlier oentnries, have conquered 
German princes in order to enlarge Prussia, than have troubled himself about tbe problema 
of the Germanic federation. * Primus* ** was what he wanted to be and only perforce 
* interpares *.'* We sincerely hope and trust that the analogy of Bavaria will not be 
pressed as a model for an Indian federation. 

Federal and Unitary Types. 

There has been a great deal of argument in the Country on tbe respective merits of 
a federal or unisary type of government. We would like to point out however that poli- 
tical experience in other parte of the world has shown bow impractioable it is to eatabliah 
a new constitution on either an exclusively federal or an exciusively unitary model. The 
tendency in recent times has been towards a compromise. In some constitutions one type 
dominates, in others the other type. On this question we should like to quote a passage 
from Brand, a writer who play^ a considerable part in the evolntion of the constitution 
of tbe Union of Booth Africa. In his book on South Africa be says : Federalism is after 

all a * piaaller,* a concession to human weakness. Alexander Hamilton saw its dangers, 
and only acquiesced because by no other means was onion possible. In Canada, Bir John 
Macdonald strongly favoured a legislative uuion. but was obliged to bow to the interne 
provincialism of Quebec. In Anstralia the narrow patriotism of the different states has 
imposed npon the Federal Government limitations which are generally admitted to be 
checking that country’s advance. Federalism most be accepted where nothing better can 
be got, but its disadvantages are patent. It means division of power and conaeqnent 
irritation and weakness of the organs of government, and it tends to stereotypn and limit 
the development of a new country. South Africau statesmen have been wise to take ad- 
vantage of tbe general sentiment In favour of a closer form of union.** 

In drawing up our proposals we have deliberately declined to be overborne by one 
type or the other. We have borne in mind tbe peculiar position of India and have pro- 
vided for the development of tbe fullest passible provincial life compatibly with natloaal 
intsmta. We have kept before us tbe peculiar problem of minorities in vMdoQS piovbMiet| 
which, in our opinion, neoessitates the reservation of a certain maasnee of intmfersnosu 
in oasee of grave emergsaqy, on the part of the central government, Thn llsrite we ha^ 
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pfOfIdad lor aetfvltiei and limolkmi are fery wide, and witlila tiMia limitt 

proviaoiai gOTemmenta wiil be maetere within their own bonaei, free from the oonttol 
of the central goTernment. It ie obflone, bowerer, that there ie a very large field of 
itate aotlTity which, in any eystem of auble adminietratioo, mnet be covered escloeively 
by the central goremment whioh alone can eafegnard national intereete and reconcile 
conflicting claime between province and province. It ii from thie point of view that we 
have approached onr task and we are happy to be able to lay that the vast majority of 
tboee 01 onr oonntrymen who have thought over the matter have eaprewed their approval 
the line adopted by na. We trust that in examining our proposals more need will be 
paid to the substance and less to academic theories. 

Adult Suffrage. 

Onr proposal to have adult franchise has also been subjected to some criticism though 
wc are glad to note that it has met with a large measure of support. This proposal was 
part of the communal recommendations and cannot be separated from them. We are 
rally aware of the difficulties of adult franchise, but both theory and practice strongly 
support it. Piofessor Laski has pointed out that ** neither sex nor property, neither race 
nor creed, ought to prevent a citisen from aiding in the choice of his rulers. The choice 
may often to wrong, but then democracy lives by the method of trial and error. If the 
citisen has rarely the knowledge necessary to give a reasoned choice, it is the duty of the 
Btate to organise on his behalf eai-y aeoess to such knowledge. For, whenever the body 
of voters is limited, the welfare realised nsually excludes that of the persons excluded, 
ilo test has been devised which enables os to limit the franchise in suob a fashion as to 
equate civic virtue with the possession of the franchise. Its limitation to property owners, 
was disastrous to those who did not own property. Its limitation to a creed or oaste 
meant always special privilege to that creed or oaste. Even Mill's test of education beyond 
simple literacy is unrelated to the virtues we require. Another recent writer on the new 
democratic inatitutions of Europe, observes. **Tbe new constitutions have with one 
accord adopted equal universal suffrage. It is the inalienable right of every oltiaes to 
vote, and people inrist on expressing their sovereignty directly, and not through* the 
medium of the more intelligent or wealthy classes in society.*’ 

Theory thus is entirely in its favour. In this connection the recommendations of 
the Ceylon Commission are of some interest. They have advocated a wide franchise 
becanae this would expedite the passing of progressive social and indnetrial legisation, and 
would lessen corruptiou and the manipulation of the electorate. A wide franchise they 
felt would also automatically raise the position of the depressed classes. Dealing with 
this question, they say : ** We have here to consider whether or not it was desirable that 
they should to given some form of special representation. It seems to ns, however, apart 
from the general considerations we have udvanced, that the enfranchisement of these 
people and the provision of equal and adequate educational facilities are the truu remedies 
for thie couditiou." 

Dangers of Adult Franobise. 

It has been stated that adult franebtse involves two dangers. The first Is that the 
electorates are very largely uneducated and cannot be expecte<t to exercise the franobine 
Intelligently or to control their represenutives. The second is the vastness of the country 
and the inadi quacy of the means of transport which will make It difficult to evolve a 
satisfactory machinery for the functioning of the system. As regards the first ws think 
that the rep< att d exercise of the right to vote is in Itself a pow^nl educative (actor. 
Literacy or education has not been the test of the franchise in other oonntriee when 
adult franchise was adopted and we see no reason why it should to so in l^ia. We 
maintain that the average Indian voter understands his business and that he can form an 
opinion on matters that afftot him direoily. He wilt be no more liablo to wira>pntting 
than the average voter in other countries. A Parliament eli oted on a narrow fravobiae 
it more of a im oaoe to stability than a Parliament elected on a wide franoblse. A com* 
parativeiy small class dominating over Parliament neoessaniy looka after iteelf and largely 
ignores the interests of others and thus gives rise to disaffeetlon and disoontent which 
may become a great menace to stability of governmmit and society. 

The sfcond objeeiion to adolt franiBhiee ia tbe difficulty of deriiing maebtaory lor tbo 
working of tbe system. We appreciate the difficulties but wo certainly do iot tbink that 
It is impossible to devise tbe maohiiiery or to work it. It will no donbt tttfolTi bmivior 
imldle expenditure but tbe principle involved is well worth paying tta, 

A lew of our critics have presumed to say that our proposais are OMant to onanro 
iba onpremacy of tbe Brahmans in tbe government of tbe ooantiy. if thort wai iba 
chanee of this or of any mil eiaas becoming aupiiino or adnii 
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tnmohlie would do oway with it. Bot to those who know anything of the textnro 
of Indian politim it is apparent that political leadership during the last fifty yean 
has not been the monopoly of Brahmans. Such Brahmans as'haTe come to the fore in 
the political life of the country — men like Mr. Tilak, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Shastri>^ 
haTe acquired their position and influence by the posseesion of the rery same qualities 
of leadership which have enabled non^Brabmans like Mr. Qandhi, Mr. 0. B. Das, Lala 
Lajpat Bai and Mr. Jinnah to lead and influenoe public opinion in India, We might 
also refer to the great leaders of the past such as Dadabhai ^aoroji, Pheroucsbah Mehta, 
Bndr-ud-din Tyabji, Bbnpendra Nath Baso, Ealicharan Banerji (a Christian) and B. 0. 
Dutt. 


The Indian States. 

We bate disouseed at length in the mam Report the problem of the Indian States 
and their relation to the future commonwealth Government, Our position however 
seems to have been misunderstood in certain quarters and we shall try to remove this 
misconoeption and meet some of the criticisms made. 

In the Report we quoted extensively from Lord Beading^s letters dated 27th March, 
1926. We did so to give the latest official and authoritative exposition of the theory 
of relationship between the British Government and the Indian States. We did not 
discuss the merits of the claim pot forward in that letter. Indeed we pointed out 
that the letter had been oritiecid and had caused much dissatisfaction and searching of 
heart. We should not therefore be understood to endorse this letter or the principles it 
contains. 

We have been led to believe from all that has appeared in the press in India and 

England and from Sir Leslie Scott's letter which appeared in the Law Quarterly Review 

that the Indian princes were anxious to urge and establish the theory that their relation 
were directly with the Crown and that the Government of India were acting as the 
agents of the Crown. Farther, that the Government of India would always continue 
to be of one particular pattern and any change in its character and composition would 
necessarily affect the continuance of these relations. We question the soundness of 

this theory and we have pointed out and emphasised the dangerous implications that 

follow from it. 

Since our Report was published it has been announced that the Princes are not 
going to raise this question before the Butler Committee. We are glad of this decision 
although the Princes have not so far authoritatively repudiated Sir Leslie Scott's views 
on the matter. 

In our Report we expressed our sympathy with the desire of the Indian Princes to 
have their grievances remedied. How far and bow best those grievances can be remedied, 
we stated, were matters for investigation and joint consultation. The Maharaja of 
Patiala has dealt with the present position of the Princes in an article In the November 
number of the Contemporary Review. Referring to a sobeme put forward by the 
Prinoes before Mr. Montague, be sqys : **We wanted three things : a Cbam^r of 
Prinoes which would enable the States to speak with a common voice, and thus take 
their share along with British India in framing policies and taking decisions which 

affected the whole of India iu common : an advisary board ..to be associated 

with the Political Department .......and lastly a system of arbitration between 

the States and the Government of India." 

So far as the demand for arbitration is concerned we htve ourselves made a reoom« 
mendation to that effect in our Report. In regard to the Chamber of Prinoes, politicians 
in Britiih India are surely not responsible for its defects and failings. Nor has the Indian 
Legislature been in any way reponsible in framing policies for the Indian States. That 
responsibility has rest^ entirely on the Government of India or the Secretary of State. 
The Maharaja of Patiala oomplains that British India dictates the policy for the whole 
of India and the States are given no share in framing it. This is true but by British 
Ixtdia here is only meant the Government of India and the Secretary of State, and 
not the Indian Legislature. 

We have not suggested nor do we desire to withhold from the States what belongs 
to them or ahonld belong to them legitimately. Clause 85 of our draft has been enbjeot^ 
to tome oritioism on the ground that it seeks to perpetuate the very evils against which 
the Btates are now protesting. We should like to mske it clear that we do not desire 
^ encroachment upon the rights of the States. We stand for just snd equitable 
mtment and indeed in the main Report we stated that ** the Government of India of 
disohaige their obliipitloos in their integrity and with every desire to 
j^onotehmoniooistlntionsMclBodiiiretoovsirideeherishod privUegis or lemiiMti^** 

10 
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It baa ftlio besa that olftoae 8S anogatai to tho Oommcmwmlth a poalttoiot 
aaperforitj ow the atatei. We would point oat howe?er that if the Qofonuaeiit of 
the Commonwealth moat dieoharge obligation# towaid# the Statee, it ia (mly fair that It 
moat alao exeroiae thoae rights which nnder the oonatitntion will bdong to it. Thera 
is no qaeation of aaperiority. 

It has alao bM urged by the Maharaja of Bikaner that the worda " ariaiim ont of 
treaties, engagements, aanada, or similar other documents ** in the second part of clause 
86 may exclude certain fiscal and other justiciable matters. We would point out that 
it ia a question of policy whether fiscal matters should be referred to a judical tribunal 
or determined by some other machinery which may be established with common con* 
sent. Other justiciable matters may be brought before the Supreme Court if it is found 
that they can be dealt with in this way. We have no objection to this. If they can- 
not be so dealt with we would be willing to co-operate in exploring other aTenuea of 
•ettlement. 

Federation and the States. 

Lastly, we would recall that we have referred in our original Report to the possibility 
of a Federation between British India and the States. We stated then that ** If the 
Indian States would be willing to join such a Federation, after realising the full 
implications of the federal idea, we should heartily welcome their decision and do all 
that lies m our power to secure to them the full enjoyment of their rights and priTilegea.** 
We stand by that opinion. We note that the Maharaja of Patiala says, in the article 
referred to aboye, that the Indian Princes are perfectly prepared to entertain the idea 
(d a Federation such as has been proposed in the memorandum presented to the Simon 
Commission by the European Association of India.** If the idea of a Federation is 
being entertained seriously we would suggest that the Indian Princes might giye some 
ooDsideratioo to the proposals put forward by Indian p diticians also. An Indian 
Federation, if it is to be a reality, must not only define and regulate the relations be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the States on a just and equitable footing but must also 
lay the foundations of a strong central authority and at the same time should gife the 
tnllest measure of freedom to each constituent unit to work out its own evolution. 

The telegraphic summary of the debate in the House of Lords initiated on Lord 
Olivier’s motion on the 6th December was received when these pages were in proof. We 
can only take a very brief notice of it. There should be no doubt now that the position 
we have taken in the main Report and in the preceding pages is thoroughly justified. 
Three mam points emerge clearly from the debate. The first and the most important 
is that ** rights and duties of the Paramount power set forth in the famous letter to the 
Hiram of Hyderabad ” have received the approval of the British Cabinet. The result 
is that the Princes have not at all advanced their case by their reoent aotitities in India 
and in England and remain exacty where they were when the ** famous letter ” was 
published. We offer them our sincere sympathy. The next point is that it is not the 
mtention of the British GKivemment *’ to compel or in any way force upon the States 
a different constitution than the one they at present ed joy.” There is of course no 
question of any compulsion and we never suggested any, but it is for the Prinoes to 
consider whether they are content with the '* constitution they at present enjoy ” which 
is none other than that laid down in the “ famous letter.” It is a mischievoos sugges- 
tion which we entirely repudiate that there is any scheme in contemplation by which 
the Princes are to be placed m a position of subservience to the legislatures of the 
central or provincial governmenta” The idea of a democratic legislature bolding in 
sabservienoe any class of person who agree to participate in its proceedings is wholly 
inconceivable to ua. The third point arises from the significant remark of Lord Beadina. 
The author of the ** famous letter ” has said that the Prinoes were never slow to fml 
in with any view that might be put forward by the Qovernment of India which wag 
founded upon a desire to protect India or strengthen India in any way.” Tbe plain 
English of this in our opinion is that tbe Prinoes are to be used to strengthen tbe present 
autocratic government of India. We trust tbe Prinoes will seriously consider their 
position in tbe light of this debate and choose between tbe continuance of their rights and 
duties as set forth in the ** farnooe letter ” and the honourable membership of tbe umumhi* 
wealth of India. We hope th^y will ohooee wieely. 

CHAPTER I.^Thb Bvlaiobd Committbi. 

After making certain amendments to the reoommendattooi of the Oonunlltie ths 
XmcAnow Conference by ite reeelation number 18 adopted In priaotple tbs 
gnltltted In the arain B^rt. Tbe rams raeohitlsn ssntlnaes 
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Omifirfiiee refolyei to Mtppotot tbo N^fn Oommfttei with powor tooiHipt 
tad aathorlfea it to Mleot and initnict a Parliamentary drafteman to pat the oonititotioo 
aatUned and recommended by it at aooepted by thia Oonferenoe with all neoeeiary aneiU 
laiy and eonaeqnenidal proTiiioni in the ehape of a bill to be placed before a oonvAntUm 
of the repreeentatiree of all politicalf commercial, labour and other organieaeioof in the 
oonntry preaent at thia Oonferenoe and others of not leas than two years* standing* pro- 
Tided that nothing will be added or altered which is inconsistent with the agreements and 
deoisirm arrived at by this Oonferenoe. 

The Oommfttee shall take all necessary steps for the holding of the said ooufention 
on snob date as may be fixed by it 

In drafting the bill the Oommittee shall take into oonsideration Sohednle 1 and 
Bchedole II to the Beport and the Oommittee is authorised to make such alterations in the 
said schedules as it may think necessary/* 

Immediately after the oonclosion of the Oonferenoe some members of the Oommittee 
present in LUoknow met and in consultation with the members of the Working Oommittee 
of the Oonitresa selected Dr. Besant and the following gentlemen to be co-opted as mem- 
bers of the Oommittee : Dr. M. A. Ansari, Pandit fiiadan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat 
Bai, Maalana Abul Kalam Asad, Mr. M. A. Jinnab, Mr. 0. Tijiaraghayaobariar and 
Maulana Abdul Kadir Easnri. This selection was cironiarised to the members of the Oom- 
mittee who were not present at this informal meeting and their approral was subsequently 
received. With the exception of Mr. Jinnah who was not in the country the oo-opted 
members signified their assent to serve on the Oommittee. On his return from Europe 
Mr. Jinnah declined to act. Our colleagues Messrs. J. B. Pradhan and M. N. Joshl were 
unable to attend any of the meetings of the committee. We are sorry the time at our 
disposal did not permit of our obtaining their approval of the draft report before It waa 
sent to the press. We are therefore compelled to issue it without their signatures. 

Oalcntta Convention. 

At a meeting of the enlarged Oommittee held at Simla on the 26th September it waa 
decided to hold the Convention in Oalontta on the 17tb December in order to the 

Indian National Congress and the other organisations to consider the decisions of the Oon« 
vention at their annual sessions which are nsnaliy held during the Christmas week. Having 
regard to this decision it was "pointed out that the interval was not snifioient to oiable 
the Oommittee to carry ont the directions of the Oonferenoe and have its recommendations 
put in the form of a bill by a Parliamentary draftsman. It was also oon^ered premature 
to have snob a bill drafted before it was known what the decisions of the Convention 
would be. The idea of the bill was therefore dropped and the publication of this supple* 
mentsry report by the Oommittee on the points referred to it by the Luoknow Oonferenoe 
was considered more desirable. 

The question of the date of the Convention was reoonsidered at the meeting of the 
Oommittee held at Delhi on the 6^.h November. It was agreed that the date shonld be 
fixed with due regard to the oonvenienoe of all the organisations and so far as possible 
before the open sessions o( the Congress. The 19th Deoember was therefore provisionally 
fixed and in view of a press statement issued by Mr. Jinnah that the Convention 
shonld follow the annual sessions of the various organisations a sob-oommittee oon- 
siiting of the Chairman, Dr. Ansari and Maulana Abulkalam Azad was appointed 
to confer with Mr. Jinnah and to communicate with the other members of the Oom- 
mittee if there appeared ** grave reasons for not bolding the Convention before the 
Oongrees.** The sub- oommittee aocordingly met Mr. Jinnah at Lucknow but nn- 
fortnnatly no agreement could be reached, Mr. Jinnah was in favour of holding 
the Convention after the annual sessions of the various organiaationa for the reason that 
it would only then be possible for the representatives of the Muslim League to attend 
the Convention with full authority to take a responsible part in its deliberations. This 
opinion was not shared by many members of the Council of the League whiob was meeting 
at the time as it wss thought that the Council itself oonld give the requisite authority 
but Mr. Jinnah adhered to hie views. The reason given did not apply to other orga- 
nisations whose exeoutives, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two, bad duly eleoted 
their representatives to attend the Luokuow Oonferenoe where important decisions were 
arrived at. This tb^ did in eomplianoe with an appeal made by Dr, Ansari to s^ daly 
elected representatives to the Convention. ^ 

About Dates. 

We were ol opinion that sny authority given to representatives eould not obviate the 
M osw fty of lMa»l latifieatton by the parent Institutions and that the lesnH of b^ng 
Ho OgitfOuHst ufter the annual sessions of the vartous orpanisalioitt would be to loitb 
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Hie deoiltas ^ the Oo&ventioa onoonflrmed for a whole year whioh waa highly andeeir* 
gble. The Oommlttee therefore decided to meet the objection of Mr. Jinnah by eo arranging 
the date! of the Convention as to enable the Mnilim League to appoint dnly anthorieed 
repreaentativee at ite annual aeesiont and at the same time to afford the fullest opportunity 
to all organisations to consider the decisions and pronounce their final opinions on them. 
The S6th| S7th and 28th December were fixed by the Ooancil of the Muslim League at 
Lucknow for the annual sessions of the League. The Convention will open on the 32nd 
December which will probably be taken op with the inaugural speech of the President 
and other formal proceedings. The next two days will be given to more or less non-con- 
troversial matters. It is expected that in the course of these discussions occasion will 
arise for informal consultations between the various parties and meetings of any com- 
mittees which may be appointed by the Convention to report to it on matters arising out 
of the discussions. There will therefore be no session of the open Convention on the 25th 
and 26th December and the various parties will be at liberty either to hold their separate 
meetings or joint conferences with other parties on those days. The Subjects Committee 
of the Indian National Congress will also meet on the 25th and the 26th to discuss the 
resolutions to be brought up before the Congress. The Convention will meet again on 
the 27th and will continue its sittings on the 28th and if necessary also on the morning 
(ff the 29th to discuss the communal and such other questions as may be reserved at the 
previous session. The Muslim League will have ample oppoitunity on the 26th and the 
27tb to authorise or instruct its representatives who will be able to attend the final 
sessions of the Convention with the necessary authority to deal with the communal and 
any other questions which they may like to raise. The Congress will meet on the 29th, 
80th and 31st December with all the materials necessary to enable it to give its final 
verdict. This arrangement ought to meet the wishes of all parties. We have given the 
matter our most anxious consideration and have come to the conclusion that the course 
adopted is in the circumstances most desirable as it makes it possible and convenient to all 
organisations to be properly represented at the Convention and also gives them the oppor- 
tunity of considering the decisions of the Convention in their full sessions. 

We desire to take this opportunity to record our sense of gratefulness to the numerous 
bodies and associations which have passed resolutions expressing their approval of the 
scheme outlined by os. The general appreciation of our humble effort has been very 
encouraging to os and we treat it as a clear indication of the strength of will of the nation 
to be satisfied with nothing less than full responsible government. 

CHAPTER II.*- Amendments of the Ebcommbnda.tions. 

1. The most important question which engaged the attention of the original Com- 
mittee and was discussed at length in the mam Report was the question of reservation 
in the Punjab and Bengal. It is gratifying to note that the recommendations of the 
Report were accepted by the Hindus and Muslims of the Punjab at the Lucxnow Con- 
ference and the clauses relating to Bengal were formally accept^ on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims and Hindus by Messrs. Akram Khan and J. M. Bengopta. The Punjab agree- 
ment is embodied in resolution No. 6 of the Lucknow Conference. All that , is necessary 
for ns is to add a proviso to Clause 111 (a). The proviso will run as follows : — 

•* Provided that the question of commuoal representation will be open for reconsi- 
deration if so desired by any community after working the recommended system for 
10 years.** 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Punjab and Bengal Provincial Muslim 
Leagues as well as the Punjab Provincial Ehilafat Committee have at their open ses- 
sions folly aooepted this agreement. The qestion of reservation of seats for Muslim 
majoritice must therefore be taken as finally settled, the mnslims of the only two pro- 
vincies concerned having acorpted the Lucknow agreement. We are aware that ^e 
•eoeders from the old Muslim League in the Punjab and certain sections of Muslims in 
the minority proviroes ate still dissatisfied with the Punjab Hindu Muslim agreement. 
As against the former we have the fact that numerous public mcettings held in almost 
all the important towns of the Punjab and attended by tbonsands of Muslims have 
passed resolutions approving the reeomendations an 1 that net a single public meeting 
has been called to support the point of view of the seoeders. We should l^ff ^n 
glad to notice some of the point they have tried to make against our recommendation it 
we were only sure that they themselves believed in those points. When we find these 
gentlemen approaching the Statutory Commission with the most reactionary propoialf 
insisting on communal electorates, transfer of power to the popular representatives in 
thg Oential Legislatures and oontinnation of law and order as a reserved eabjeot la the 
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Proftnoet we mey be exeaied if we xefase to treat them eeriossly when tb^ take se 
totadt foT not recommending proportional repreMntation, a complete federal tyetem 
of SoTomment from top to bottom, and fall provincial autonomy. As regards tfnshess 
in Provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal, we are of opinion that they are entirely 
ont of court as they are not in the least personally affected and have not been briefed 
by their brethren of the Punjab and Bengal who, as pointed ont above, have accepted 
onr recommendations. Bengal Muslims generally must be taken to have accepted the 
resolution of the Provincisl League approving the Lucknow decisions as no other Muslim 
meetings have been held in that province either for or against that resolution. We 
therefore submit that the controversy about reservation of seats for majorities must now 
be taken as closed. 


2. The connected question of reservation of seats for minorities was considered by 
us at our meeting held at Delhi on the 6th November and in compliance with the general 
Muslim desire expressed in the press and at various meetings we have added the foUoiring 
proviso to clause IV. 

** Provided that the question will be open for reconsideration after the expiration of 
that period if so desired by any community.** 

A great grievance has been made by certain sections of the Muslims against the main 
Report for not allowing the continuance of the weightage at present enjoyed by the 
community in provinces where it is in a minority. The reasons for that recommendation 
are fully set ont at pages 61 to 68 of the mam Report. We desire to point here that the 
Madras Congress resolution which is accepted by most of these crititios allows no 
weightage to minoiities except as a result of reciprocal concessions by mutual agree- 
ment. No question of such concessions arises on our recommendations as we have not 
allowed any weightage to Hindu or any other minorities. Under the Madras resolution 
the Muslim mint'rities would be not only not entitled to claim any weightage but would 
be precluded from contesting additional seats beyond those warranted by their strict 
proportion to the population. So far from depriving them of any advantages they would 
Live bad under that resolution we have actually given them a valuable additional right 
which on reconsideration we hope they will appreciate. 

8. The question of the separation of Bind from the Bombay Presidency has been 
settled by mutual agreement which was adopted by the Lucknow Conference in resolution 
No. 4 vide page 162. It is one of the tragedies of communal controversy that the two 
bitterest opponents of the Lucknow agreement Manlana Sbankat Ali and Manlvi Shnfi 
Daudi are the signatories to the Bind agreement and have not yet explained how they 
came to sign it if as they now say it puts Islam in danger.*’ 

We therefore unhesitatingly recommend that the Lucknow resolution be substituted 
for Clause V of the mam Report vide page 124. 

4. The word ** Baluchistan ” was by an oversight omitted from Clanse VII (p. 124). 
By resolution 12 of the Lucknow Conference (p. 166) this omission was rectified and the 
olaose will now read as follows 

'*The N.-W. F. Province, Baluchistan and all newly formed provinces by separation 
from other provinoes, shall have the same form of government as the other provinces in 
India.” 

6. The question of language was referred by the Lucknow Conference to ns for report 
(resolution No. 9 p. ]66). We have adopted the suggestions of the Conference and re- 
commend that Clause 4(v) of the original recommendations (p. 102) dealing with funda- 
mental rights be amended by the addition of the following proviso : — 

'* Provided that adequate provision shall be made by the State for imparting poblio 
inatrnot ion in primary schools to the ohiMren of members of mmoritiee of oonsiderable 
strength in the population throngh the medinm of their own language and in soeh script 
as is in vogne among them. 


Sxplanatlon— This provision will not prevent the State from making tbe teaching 
of tbe language of the Commonwealth obligatory in tbe said sohools.” 

In accordance with tbe same resolution of tbeLgSkAttE^onferenoe we alto recom- 
mend that the following new clause be added to tbe^f!jmijr^moll||i4ndationB after eJanse 
4 under the new heading ** Language ” (p. 108) 


4A. (1) Tbe language of tbe Commouj 
written either in Nagri or in Urdu ebarap 
permitted. 

(li) In provinoes tbe principal languid o 
of that province. The use of Hindnstani 
6. The lam question having a ooftft 
ol clause 87 (p, 126). We were directed i|Eu 


The use of the Bni 
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Wmm s»d rlgfiit of tbe wioot miiioritlM fa the oentrol legitlaftitre with fogtfd to ^ 
weiitaeiit of Uie oonetiuit^oii.** (Beeolotion 7, p. 166). A eab-oommittee conetetHif of 
Ur, Sir T. B. Sapra and Pandit Hirdaj Nath Knnira went into the qneetfoa and 

lepoited that the neede of the sitnation would be met by eabetitating the wordi **4/5tiia 
of thoieproient** forthe wordi*<2/ardiof the total number of members** We entirely 
agree and recommend that the laid amendment be made. 

Haillm Demand. 

It will be eeen from the above that we have gone a very long way to meet the Mnelim 
demand. The only point npon which we are eorry we cannot eee eye to eye with them ie the 
qneetion of reservation for them of l/3rd of the total number of seats in the Central legis* 
mtnie. This point has been fnlly dealt with In the main Report (p. 68 last paragraph 
hnd p. 61), We have not heard anything since to indnce ns to alter onr opinion. On 
the oontraiy we are convinced that the fears of the Unslims are more imaidnary than 
real. We may point ont that onr recommendations in this respect are more favoarable 
to Mnslims than the Madras Besolntion which provides that the proportion agreed upon 
for the provinces shall be maintained in the Central Legislatnre, We have fixed no pro* 
portions for the Pan jab and Bengal. With the nnfettered rights we have recommended 
for Mnslims in these provinces to contest any nomber of seats they like, the chances arc 
that they will capture more seats for the Central legislature than th^ are entitled to In 
stri t proportion to their population. 

We dealt with the last District Board elections in Bengal at p. 47 and 48 of the main 
Report and gave interesting figures relating to it on Appendix C, (p. 164). The figures 
for the Punjab were not then available to ns but we anticipated similar results in that 
province alsa We are now in possession of full particulars and find that onr expectation 
was justified. The figures now available are given in Appendix **A'* to this report. 
They will appear at a glance to be even more illuminating than those of Bengal. In spite 
of ibt fact that the non-Muslim voters for the Punjab District Boards number about 
8|08,000 n nd the Muslim voters about 2,08,000 only, MnsHms have captured 408 seats 
out of a total of 816 which is just over 60 per cent. In 16 ont of S8 districts the Muslim 
UMmbers exceed Hindus and Bikbs oombiaed. While there are 9 districts where no Sikhs 
have been elected and 4 where no Hindu has been elected there is only one district where 
the Mnslims failed to capture a single seat. In two districts all the elected membws are 
Muslims. 

As we have shown In the main Beport any attempt at the reservation demanded will 
upset the whole of onr scheme. We are therefore strongly opposed to it. We appeal to 
the Muslims in the minority provinces to accept onr recommendations in a generous spirit. 
The question does not arise in Bengal and the Punjab. 

We cannot close this chapter without expressing our deep regret at the attitude 
tahen by the Sikhs on the main Beport and the Lucknow resolutions. Their case is fully 
coniide^ in that Report at pages 66 and 57 and we have again given our most anxious 
consideration to it. The complaint so far as we can understand it is against reservation 
of seats for Muslim minorities for a fixed period. The Sikhs do not stand to gain if this 
reservation is removed but have chosen to champion the cause of true nationalism and 
democracy by insisting on total abolition of reservation from ev«ry part of the country. 
We have not claimed that onr recommendations can be justified by abstract principles. 
Indeed no constitution in the world can be suppoited by a strict application of those 
principles. AU we claim is to have suggested a constitution which in all the circums- 
tances of our country appeared to ns to be just and reasonable. We regret we cannot 
remove the temporary reservation we have proposed on practical consideration simply to 
vindicate the highest principles of democracy. 

There is one matter, however, in which the Sikhs have onr entire sympathy and that 
is their proposal to introduce proportional representation in the Punjab. Onr oolleagttO 
Bardar Mangal Bingh is strongly in favour of this systeos— we have discussed tbs 
question at length in the main Beport (pp. 85 to 87 where we have expressed our 
own approval of the principle but have refrained from recommending it on practical 
grounda We shall be glad if a way ont of those practical dlffiouUles is found bv tbs 
Convention, ^ 
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1. Ct 8 ** DefloUioo ot Aooovftoiioe with refolation No. 8 of the 

Loeiiaiow OcolefOMe we bate emended el. B, of tbe orlginel reoemmendetioni bj edding 
e ifeeb teb-olenie m foUowt :— ** wbo being a inbjeot of an Indian State ordinariJj oarriet 
on boalneia or reeidei in tbe terdtoriee of the Commonwealth.** 

At tbe time of writing thli report our attention was called to the mitioism of mb- 
eianses (a) and (b) d tbe original olanse (8) that those snb-oianses ezolnde British 
snbjeots ooming f^m tbe United Eingdum or the Bominioos from acqniring rights of 
ottisenship. while snl^ects of foreign ooontries natnralieed in the Commonwealth of India 
are given that privilege. This critioism appears to ns to be well founded. The matter 
however was not disoossed at any of the meetings of tbe Committee and we most therefore 
leave it to tbe Convention to oonsider the advisability of adding another snb-olanse as 
follows : ** or wbo being a subject of the Crown carries on businem or resides in the 
territories of the Commonwealth^** If these amendments are carried out the sub-clauses 
will have to be re-arranged and clause (3) will read as printed in Chapter 17. 

9. We have carried out the amendment to olaose i (ii) as decided by tbe Lucknow 
Conference by adding the words ** all titles to private and personal property lawfully 
acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of tbe Commonwealth are hereby guaranteed.** 

8. Sub-Clause i (zvii)— In accordance with resolution II we have added to this sub- 
clause the words " and Parliament shall also make laws to ensure fair rent and fixity and 
permanence of tenure to agricultural tenants.** 

4. By resolution 18 tbe Lucknow Conference directed us to take scbednles I and II 
of the Beport into consideration and make snch alterations therein as may appeal neces- 
sary. This direction was given in view of certain amendments proposed by Chowdbari 
Afsal Haq. Our oollegne Manlana Abdul Eadir Sasuri informed os that the object of 
tbe amendments proposed by Chowdbari Afzal-ul Haq was to make it clear that It-gisla- 
tion for the control of the subjects mentioned in items 28, 29 (a), 29 (b), 37 (a) (b) (o) 
and 88 of schedule 1 properly falls within that schedule but that the actual administra- 
tion of those subjects must be left to tbe provincial Governments. We have therefore 
added the words ** Laws relating to this ** before tbe word ** control ** in items 28, 99 
(a) and 99 (by, and tbe same words before the word <* welfare ** in item 87 (a), before tbe 
word ^ provident *' in item 87 (b). and before the word ** industrial ** in item 87 (c). 

These were all the amendments which our colleague Maulana Abdul Eadir EMuri 
considered necessary in schedule I and we have adopted his suggestion. No anmndment 
schedule II was proposed either at the Lucknow Conference or suggested to ns at our 
meetings. 

We now turn to tbe amendments upon which there is no resolution of the Lucknow 
Conference and fall within tbe matters referred to os for consideration and report. 

5. We proposed the following new olaose to be added immediately after clause 18 
and to number it as olanse 18 A 

(a) ** In oases of grave emergency and in matters of serious controversy between 
provinces or a province and an Indian State, the Central Government and Parliament shall 
have all the powers necessary, and ancillary, including the power to suspend, and annul 
the Acts, executive and legislative, of a provincial Government. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction in cases where the Commonwealth 

Government or Parliament has acted in exercise of the powers under the preceding 
subdause.** e 

The necessity for the olaoee will be quite evident. We find something similar to it 
In almost every written constitution. The clause no doubt confers extraordinary powers 
but no Centtd Government can be carried on without tbote powers. What is important 
for tbe safety and security of tbe people is that snch powers should be under tbe control 
of Parliament and not merely in the hands of the Executive Government. We have taken 
care to establisb snob control. 


6. Under danse 99 of tbe original recommendations the Governor of every provincs 
was to he appointed 1^ the Sing. This bu been tbe subject of some controversy. Wt aio 
amed that the appointment of a Governor should be made by tbe Govemor-Genaral4n* 
ConneUand thssdorc iceommend that in olanse 99 for the words **bytbe Sing and 
v^Xiient His Majesty in tbs Provincs *' tbe words ** by tbe Govcmor-Geaoral-in-CouncU ** 
he snbsritutid. ]%ers was soms disoustion at our meetiog as to whstber the power should 
tSs laM v^ Qov«mor4}«nsinl or Governor-CHncral-in-Cottneil. Tbs majerity tnvonred 

^ nmsBdment mads in dauss 19, danss 80 wonld now lead 
fhMrisa ot Oofomori shaU be fixed and provided by ParliiBMnl and 
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Juttlpe And the other Jodgee the High Ooart by the Governor-OenerAl-in Ootmoil on an 
AddreM by the Proyinoial Legielatare. It was the general opinion at the Lnoknow 
'Oonteienoe that the power should be exercised by the GoYernor*Qeneral-in-Coanotl on an 
nddrees from both Houses of Parliament. Apart from the faot that members on the Pro* 
Tinoial Legislature cannot be expected to be entirely nninfloenoed by local controyersiei 
dilBonJties will arise if there is one High Oonrt for two or more provinces. We therefore 
feoommend that for the words ** by the Provincial Legislature *' the following words be 
•nbttitnted : ** from both the Hoosrs of Parliament in the same session praying for such 
removal on the ground of misbebavionx or incapacity.** 

9. It is not necessary to explain verl»l amendments which we have recommended 
in certain clauses. For the convenience of the Convention all the recommendations made 
in Chapter VIl of the main Beport are reprinted in the Appendix to this report and the 
amendments now recommended appear in italics. 

These are all the amendments that we feel called upon to recommend. 

We have considered resolution 14 of the Lucknow Conforence which runs as follows : — 

** This Conference declares that the agreements contained in the foregoing resolu* 
lions and decisions are based upon the assumption that the general scheme sketched out 
in the Nebrn Beport adopted by this Conference shall be given effect to as a whole 
inasmuch as the various provisions thereof are interdependent upon such other* and all 
the parties assembled in this Conference hereby agree that every one of them will stand 
by it as a whole and will refuse to accept any single part of it withont giving full force 
ai^ effect to all other parts. 

'* Provided that any modification of this scheme may be accepted by the consent 
and agreement of all the parties. 

This resolution embodies a most important agreement between the parties but we 
are of opinion that there is no place for it in the constitution itself. It is used and opera- 
tive only during the period preceding the passing and adoption of the constitution and 
forms no part of it. We think it will serve its purpose if the resolution is confirmed by 
the Convention. 

Onr ooUeagne^ Mr, Sboaib Qureshl resigned from the Committee on bis departure for 
Borope. 


Hotilal KehrUy 
Tej Bahadur Saprn, 

8. Ali Imam, 

Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Annie Besant, 

M. A. Ansari, 

M. B. Jayakar, 


Abnl Kalam Asad, 
Mangal Singh, 

M. B. Aney, 

Snbbas Chandra Boss, 
y ijiaragha vaebariar, 
Abdnl Ladir Easnri. 


Recommendations! 

The following are the amended recommendatbna made by the 
Enlarged Committee : — 

Constitntional Status of India, 

1. India shall have the same constitntional status in the community (the word in 
the Beport was Comity) of nation known as the British Empire, as the Dominion of 
(ktnada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws 
for the peace, order and good Government of India, and an exeootive responsible to that 
Farliament ; and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth of India. 

Operation of the Oonstitntion and Laws. 

S. This Act and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth thereunder 
ehall be binding on the ooorte and people of every provinoe, and of every part of the 
Oomnsonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of the Indian Legisialore or of 
any imivinoe or any Act of the United Kingdom extending to British India ; and the laws 
d toe Commonwealth shall be enforoed In all Indian territorial waters. 

Definition of Oitisen. 

B, The word ** oitiaen ** wherever it oocon in tbie ooaatitatloB neana every penoq. 
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wko WM born, or whow tether wm either bom or notamUiad, within the terri« 
tortel limiti of the Oommonwealtb and hM not been natnraliied m n oltiien of nnj other 
ooniitry ; 

(b) who being e snbjeot of an Indian State ordinarily earriet on butlneM or reiidef 
In the twrritoriee of the Oommonwealth ; (tbie olanee wai added by the Lnokoow Con* 
ferenoe*) 

( 0 ) Or who, being a eabjeot of the Crown oarriee on bntineie or reeides in the terri* 
toriee of the Commonwealth (Beoommended by the Enlarged Committee to be added by 
the Convention). 

(d) who is natnraliaed in the Commonwealth under the law in force for the time being. 

Explanation. — No penon who la a oitiaeo of a foreign country can be a oitiaen of the 
Oommonwealtb onleM he renonnoea the oitiaenship of each foreign country in the manner 
preaoribed by law. 

Fundamental Bighta* 

4. (i) All powera of Government and all authority, legialativn, executive, judicial, are 
derived from the people and the aame shall be exercised in the Commonwealth of India 
through the organisations established by or under, and in due process of (words in the 
Beport were ** accord with **) this constitution. 

(ii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwelling or property be 
entered, sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with law. All titles to private and 
personal property lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of the Common- 
wealth are hereby guaranteed. (Added by Lucknow Conference.) 

(iii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion are, subject 
to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed to every person . 

(iv) The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the right to asMmble peaceably 
and without arms, and to form associations or unions, is hereby guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality. 

(v) All citisens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to free elementary 
education without any distinction of caste or creed in the matter of admission into any 
educational institutions, maintained or aided by the state, and such right shall be en- 
forceable as soon as due arrangements shall have been made by competent authority. 
Provided that adequate provision shall be made by the State for imparting public instruc- 
tion in primary schools to the children of members of minorities of considerable strength 
in the population through the medium of their own language and in such script as is in 
vogue among them, (Added by Enlarged Committee.) 

Explanation — This provision will not prevent the State fromjmaking the teaching of 
the language of the Commonwealth obligatory in the said schools. 

(vi) Ail citizens are equal before the law and possess equal civic rights. 

(vii) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or procedural of a discrimina- 
tive nature. 

(viii) No person shall be punished tor any act which was not pnnishable onder the 
law at the time it was committed. 

(ix) No corporal punishment or other punishment involving tortnre of any kind 
shall be lawful. 

(X) Every citixen shall have the right to a writ of habeas oorpoa. Such right may be 
Sttspended in ease of war or rebellion by an Act of the central legislatnre, or, if the leglela- 
tnre is not in session, by the Governor-General-in>Coanoil, and in anoh case he shall 
report the suspension to the legislature, at the earliest possible opportunity for snob action 
as it may deem fit. 

(xi) There shall be no etete religion for the Oommonwealth of India or for any pro- 
vince in the Commonwealth, nor shall the state either directly or indirectly endow any 
religion or give any preference or impoee any disability on account of reli^ons belief or 
religions statue. 

(xii) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other public money ehaU 
be compelled to attend the religions instruction that may be given in the eohool. 

(xiii) No person shall by reason of hie religion, caste or creed be prejudiced in any 
way in r^rd to public employment, office of power or honour and the exerite of anv 
trade or oalliug. ' 

(xiv) All citisens have an equal right access to, and use of. pnbllc toada. tMblic 
walls and and all other places of public resort. 

(XV) Freedom of oombioation and aseooiatiou for the maintenance and impfoveeiettt 
Cf labour and economic oonditioaa is guaranteed to everyone and of alt oscaDattoAi. Ail 
agreememe and mearares tending to restrict or obetruot tuoh freedom are Illegal. 

w 
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Ro IhmA oI oootnot ct tarvioe or abetment thereottluU be ntdekcttaiu 

{zti!) Fftrlizmeiit shall maka saitabls laws for the maintenanoe of health and fltnsil 
for work of all citisens, seoaring of a living wages for every worker, the protaotion of 
motherhood, welfare of ohildren, and the eoonomfo oonseqnenoes of old age, infirmity and 
nnenployment and Parliament shall also make laws to ensure fair rent and fixity and 
persaanenoe of tenure to agrionltnral tenants. (Added by Lnoknow Oonferenoei) 

(zviii) Every oitiien shall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance with 
regulations made in that behalf. 

(ziz) Men and women shall have equal rights as citisens. 

Note: Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in article (iv) the Bikhs are 
entitled to oary kripana. 


Language. 

4. A. (This section has been added by the Enlarged Oommittee on the reeommenda* 
tion of the Lnoknow Conference,) (i) The language of the Commonwealth shall be 
Hindustani which may be written either in Nagri or in Urdu character. The use of the 
English language shall be permitted. 

(ii) In provinces, the principal language of a province shall be the official language 
of that province. The use of Hindustani and Boglish shall be permitted. 

Parliament. 

6. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parliament which 
^11 consist of the King, a Senate and a House of Representatives herein called the Parlia- 
ment. 

6. The (^ovemor-Qeneral shall be appointed by the King and shall have, and may 
exercise in the Commonwenlth, during the King's pleasure, but subject to this constitution, 
such powers and functions of the King as His Majesty may assign to him. 

7. (a) There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues of India for the salary 

of the Oovemor-Gkneral an annual sum .which, until the Parliament of the 

Commonwealth otheririse provides, shall be as in the sohednle hereof provided. 

(b) The salary of a Oovemor-Cenerai shall not be altered during bis continuance 
in office. 

B. The Senate shall consist of HfiO members to be elected by the Provincial Councils, 
a specific number of seats being allotted to each province on the basis of population 
subject to a minimum. The election shall be held by the method of proportional represen- 
tation with the single transferable vote. 

9. The Honse of Representatives shall consist of 600 members to be elected by 
oonstituencies determined by law. Every person of either sex who has attained the age 
of 81, and is not disqualified by law, shall be entitled to vote. 

^ovided that Parliament shall have the power to increase the number of members 
from time to time if necessary. 

10. (1) Every House of Representatives shall continue for five years from its first 
meeting and every Senate shall continue for seven years. 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of tbe legislature may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General; and 

(b) any snob period may be extended by tbe Governor-General if in special olrcums- 
tsnoes be so thinks fit , and 

( 0 ) aftm the dissoluMi bf either chamber tbe Governor-General shall appoint a date 
not more than six months after the date of dissolution for the next session of that chamber, 

( 8 ) session of the Parliament shall be held at least once a year. (Added hf 
tbe Enlarged Committee.) 

(8) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places for bolding the sessions 
of either chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit, and may also from time to 
time by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(4) Any meeting of either chamber of tbe Indian Legislature nmy be adjournsd bj tbs 
peiuoo presiding, 

(6) All questions in either obamber shall be determined by a majority of rotes of 
sssmbers present, other than tbe presiding member who shall, howerer, have and axsfolss 
a casting rote in tbe case of an equality of rotes, 

(6) Tbe powers of either chamber of tbe Indian Lsgislatnie may be exeieissd nol* 
wttbstaading any vacancy in the chamber, ^ 
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11* Tbera fludl ht a i^retlde&t ol taob Houte of Parliament who «hall be a member of 
tbe Hohm and ehall be elected by the Home. There shall also be a deputy presktent of 
each Honse who shall also be a member of the House and be similarly eleoted. 

IS. Tbe privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoy^ and exercised by the 
Senate and by the Honse of Bepresentatives and by tbe members thereof respectively shall 
be snch as are from time to time defined by Act of Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

18. l^riiament shall, snbieot to and nnder (Added by enlarged Committee) the pro- 
visions of this Constitution, have power to make laws, 

(a) for the peaoe, order and good government of the Commonwealth in relation to 
all matters not coming in the classes of subjects by this Act assigned to the legislatures 
of provinces ; 

(b) for tbe nationals and servants of the Commonwealth within other parts of India 
as well as those without and beyond India ; 

( 0 ) for the government offioers, soldiers sirmen and followers in His Majesty's Indian 
forced wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the Army Act or 
the Air Force Act, and 

(d) for all persons emplojed or serving in or belonging to the Boyal Indian Marine 
Service or the Indian Navy. 

For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing terms 
of this section, it is hereby declared that notwithstanding anything in this Act tbe legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of tbe Commonwealth extends to all matters coming 
within the clsssos of subjects hereinafter enumerated and specified in Schedule 1 attached 
hereto. 

ISA. (This section has been added by the Enlarged Committee) (a). In oases of great 
emergency and in matters of controversies between provinces or a province and an Indian 
State the Central Government and the parliament have all tbe powers necessary and 
ancillary including the power to suspend or annul the acts, executive and legi^tive 
of a Provincial Government. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction in cases where tbe Commonwealth 
Government or Parliament has acted in exercise of tbe powers nnder the preceding sub- 
clause, 

15, The powers of Parliament with respect to foreign affairs, not inoluding the 
Indian States, shall be the same as exercised by tbe self-governing dominions. 

16. Provision may be made by roles under this Act for regulating tbe course of 
business and the preservation of order in the obambers of tbe Indian Legislature, and as 
to the persons to preside at the meetings of tbe House of Representatives in the abeenoe of 
tbe president and the deputy president ; and tbe rules may provide for tbe number of 
membns required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating the asking of 
questions on, and tbe discussion of, any eub]eot specified in the rules. 

16. (i) Any bill which appropriates revenue or monies for the ordinary annual 
servioes of tbe Commonwealth Government shall deal only with such appropriations. 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only with tbe imposition of taxes, and any 
provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting tbe public debt or for tbe appropriation of revenues or monies or 
fdr imposing taxation shall be introduced only by a member of tbe executive council and 
can only originate in the House of Representatives. 


17. A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions dealing with all or 
any of the following subjects, namely the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration or 
regulation of taxation ; the imposition, for tbe payment of debt or other financial purposes^ 
eff charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation or repeal of any such charges ; 
tbe supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, issue or audit of accounts of public money ; 
the raising mf any loan or the repayment thereof ; or subordinate matters inoidmital to 
those subjects or any of them. In this definition the expression ** taxation," *« publlo 
money " and loan " respectively do not include any taxation, money or loan raised by 
local authorities or bodies for local purposes. 


money bill wiU be decided by the 


18. Tbe question whether a bill is or is z 
preiidont d the House of Representatives. 

19. A money bill passed by the House of Representatives shall be sent to the 

i?*^**^**®®*???*****®^ ^ returned not later than... days tbezefrom 

J* Bepresentatives, which may pass it, accepting or reject all or anv cl the 
feooms yadatteni of the Senate j and the bUl so passed shall be donisd to bssn 
piliitl uf belo chambers, 

Ml 0) Stbject to the provIMons of this Aot, a bill may bo iwit^ ted bi fHher BMi 
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of Pit tlHMSit ftnd, if puied by the origliutting Home, sbell be introdnoed in the other 
H onrte for being puied. 

(il) Bnoept M otherwise provided nnder this Aot, a bill shall not be deemed to have 
bion piled bj Parliament anless it has been agreed to by both Honses. either withont 
anendmenti or with snob amendments only as may be agreed to by both Honses. 

<iii) 11 any bill which bu been passed by the Honse of Bepresentatives is not, within 
ilz months ato the passage of the bill by that Honse, passed by the Senate, either without 
amendments or with such amendments as may be agre^ to by both Honses, the Governor* 
General shall on resolntion passed by either Honse to that effect, refer the matter for 
deeision to a joint sitting of both Honses. The members present at any snob joint sitting 
may deliberate and shall vote together upon the bill u lut proposed by the Honse of 
Bepresentatives and npon amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one 
Honse of Parliament and not agreed to by the other ; and any sncli amendments which are 
affirmed by a majority of th^e total nnmber of members of the Senate and the House of 
Bepresentatives present at snob sitting, shall be taken to have been dnly passed by both 
Honses of Parliament. 

21. (i) So soon u any bill shall have been passed, or deemed to have been passed 
by both Houses, it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the signification by 
him, in the King’s name, of the King’s usent, and the Governor-General may signify such 
assent or withhold the same or be may reserve the bill for the signification of the King’s 
pleunre. 

(ii) A bill passed by both Houses of Parliament shall not become an Aot until the 
Governor-General signifies his assent thereto in the King’s name, or in the case of a bill 
reserved for the signification of the King’s pleasoroi until he signifies by speech or message 
to each Honse of Parliament, or by proclamation that it has received the assent of the 
King in Council. 

Provided that the Governor-General may, where a bill has been passed by both Honses 
of Parliament and preserted to him for the signification by him of the King’s assent, or 
hu been reserved by him for the signification of the King’s pleasure, return the bill for 
reconsideration by Parliament with a recommendation that Parliament shall consider 
amendments thereto. 

(iii) Any bill so returned shall be farther considered by Parliament together with 
the amendments, recommended by the Governor-General and if re-affirmed with or with* 
ont amendments, may be again presented to the Governor* General for the signification in 
King’s name of the King’s usent. 

The Oommonwiltb Ezeontive* 

22. The ezeontive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is exer- 
cisable by the Governor-General as the King’s representative, acting on the advice of the 
Ezeontive Council subject to the provisions of this Aot and of the laws of the Common* 
wealth. 

28. (a) There shall be an Ezeentive Conncil consisting of the Prime Minister and, 
until Parliament otherwise provides, not more than six ministers of the CommonwuUh. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the Go vernoi -General and the Ministers 
shall also be appointed by him on the advioe of the Prime Minister. 

( 0 ) The Ezeontive Conncil shall be collectively responsible to the Honse of Bepnen* 
tatives (the word in the Beport wu ” Legislature ”) for all matters concerning the depart* 
ment of the Commonwealth administered by members of the Executive Conncil and 
generally for all advice tendered by it to the Governor-General (added by the Enlarged 
Committee). 

24. Until Parliament otherwise providu, the appointment and removal of all other 
officers a the ezeentive government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in tbe Governor* 
General-in*Connci), nnleu tbe appointment is delegated by tbe Qovemor*General*iB* 
Council, or by a law of tbe Commonwealth, to some other antbority. 

28. The Commander*in*Ohief of tbe military, naval and air forou of tbe Common* 
wealth is vested in the Governor -General u the King’s representative. 

High CommiMioner and Foreign Bspreuntativu. 

26. Tbe Commonwealth shall have the power to appoint High Oemmissjonar and 
oMier foreign representativu similar to that exercised by Canada and other domtnkwwi 
Bneb appointments shall be made by tbe Governor-General m Oonnoil who shall all MdMi 
ptavlakm by miu for theif pay, powis and dattos^ and the oondiUoiii of empUiymiai^ 
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Finanoial Control. 

97. (!) Tbo Anditor-Oeneml in Indte tball be appointed hj the Q’OTenior*ia Ooonoil 
who ihell bj rniei make proiieion for hie pay, poweri and dnti^ and the eondltUmt of 
employment, and for the dieoharge of hie dotiee in the oaee of a temporary raeanoy or 
abeenoe from dn^. 

(3) Snbjeot to any rnlee made by the Go?emor*Oeneral in Oonncil, no offioe may 
be added to or withdrawn from the pnblio eerrioe and the emoiamente of no poete 
may be raried except after oonenltation with enoh flnanoe antfaority ae may be deeignat- 
ed in the rolee, being an authority of the provinoe or of the Commonwealth according 
ae it ie or ie not nnder the control of a local Gofemment^ 

The ProTinoial Leglelatnre. 

38. The legielatife power of a prorinoe ehall be teeted in the King and the local 
Legielatire Coonoil. 

39. There ehall be a Goyernor of every provinoe who ehall be appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Connoil (the worde in the Beport were King and repreeent Hie 
Majeety in the Prorinoe.**) 

80. ** The ealariee of the Gorernore ehall be fixed and provided by Parliament, and 

until eo provided, ehall be ae in eohednle 

(The original olanee wae ** There ehall be payable to the King oot of revennee tof 

the province for the ealary of the Governor an annnal eom of which, until he 

Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwiee provides, shall be as in Sohednle •eeaaeonoewo hereof 
provided.**) 

81. (i) There ehall be one member of the Provincial Legitlative Connoi for every 
1.00,000, of the popnlation of the eaid province, provided that in provinoee with la popula- 
tion of lees than ten millione there may be a maximum of 100 members 

(ii) Every member ehall be elected by a constituency determined by law. Every 
person of either eex who has attained the age of 21 and is not disqualified by law ehall he 
entitled to vote. 

82. (i) Every Provincial Council ehall continue for 5 yeare from its firet sitting 
provided that— 

(a) it may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

(b) the term of 5 years may be extended by the Governor if in special dronmstanoes 
he so thinks fit ; 

(c) after the disiolation of the Connoil the Governor shall appoint a date not more 
than 6 months after the date of the dissolution, for the next session of the Connoil. 

(ii) The Governor may appoint enoh times and places for holding the sessions of the 
Council as he thinks fit and may also from time to time, by notification or otbetwise, 
prorogue such sessions. 

(iii) Any meeting of the Connoil may be adjonrned by the person presiding. 

(iv) All qnestions in the (Council shall be determined by the ma|orlty of votes of the 
members present, other than the presiding member, who shall however have and 

a easting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(v) The powers of the Council may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy. 

(vi) ** A session of the Council it held at least onoe a year.’* Added by the Enlarsed 
Committee. 

88. There shall be a president of every Connoil who shall be a member of the 
House and shall be elected by the House, There shall also be a deputy president who shall 
also be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

84. The local legislature of any provinoe has power, subjeot to the provisions of 
this Act, to make laws for the peaoe and good Government of the territories for the time 
being constituting that province. The legislative authority of every Provincial Oomioil 
extends to all matters coming within the classes of snbjeots hereinafter ennmerated aai 
speoified in Sohednle II, attached hereto, 

85. The local legiBlatnre of any provinoe may repeal or alter, u to that nroTteoiu 
any law relating to a provircial snbjeot made (** either ** omitted by the Enlarged CeS 
mittee) before (** or siter *' omitted by the Enlarged Committee) the oommeneemeiit of 
Aot by any authority in British India. 

86. Any measnre aileoting the pnblio revennes of a provinoe, or impoelng m» ohmae 
on the revenue, shall be introduoed only by a member of the Exec^ve OenaoU el 
Governor* 

87. When a biU hae been p assed hi a local Legislative CohmIL Gm GoensoMw. 
Maiifih^ heaMMUs to or withholds his aissnt from the bill, 
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S8* U the Qofemor withholds hli Mie&t from any luoh biU| the bill ehtll not 
beooaM an hot. 

If the GoTernor aetente to any enoh bill, be ihall forthwith tend an anthentio 
oopy of the Act to Governor-General, and the Act shall not have validity until the 
Governor-General has assented thereto and that assent has been signified by the Governor- 
General to, and pnblished by the Governor. 

40. Where the Governor-General withholds his assent from any snoh Act, he shall 
fiigBify to the Governor in writing bis reason for so withholding his assent. 

41. When an Act has b^ assented to by the Governor-General it shall be lawful 
for file Majesty in Coancil to signify his disallowanoe of the Act. 

4fi. Where the disallowanoe of an Act has been so signified, the Governor shall 
forthwith notify the disallowance, and therenpon the Act, as from the date of the notifica- 
tioD shall become void accordingly. 

The Provincial Bxeontlve. 

48. The execntive power of the province shall be vested in the Governor, acting 
on the advice of the provincial Bxeontive Connoil. 

44. There shall be an Sxeontive Gonncil for every province consisting of not more 
than five ministers appointed by the Governor. 

46. in appointing the Bxeootive Connell the Governor shall select the Chief Minister 
and appoint others only on his advice. 


The Judiciary. 

46. There shall be a Supreme Court which shall exeroiss snoh jurisdiotion as Parlia • 
UMOt stell determine. The Supreme Court shall consist of a Lord President, and as many 
other Justices, as Parliament may fix. 

47. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and all other Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
shall te appointed by the Govemor-General-in-Oonncil, and shall receive sech remunera- 
tion as Parliament shall prescribe, and their remuneration shall not be *' altered (word 
in the Beport was ** diminished *') during their continuance in office. 

4A The Lord President of the Commonwealth and other judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth shall not be removed from office except by the Governor- 
Qeneral-in-Conncil on an address from both Houses of Parliament in the same session 
praying for snoh removal on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. 

49. The Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in all matters— 

(i) referred to the Supreme Court by the Governor-General-in-Oonncil under seotion 86 ; 

(11) in which the Commonwealth, or person sning or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party ; 

(Hi) afiecting ooosnls or other representatives of other countries ; 

(iv) between provincee j 

(v) arising under this Constitution or involviog its interpretation, 

60* The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiotion, with such exceptions and subject 
tosneh regulations as Parliament presorib^ to bear and determine appeals from all 
jodgments, decrees, orders and sentences — 

(a) of any Justice or Juitioes ezercisiug the original jurisdietiou of the Supreme Court ; 

(b) of the High Couit **of auy province '* omitted or of any other court from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the King in Oounoil. 

61. The judgment of the Supreme Court in all such cases shall be final and condo- 
five and aball not be reviewed or be capable of being reviewed by any other court, tribunal 
or anthority whatsoever. 

Appeals to the King in Connoil. 

68. (i) Ho appeal shall te permitted to the King in Council (rum a decision of the 
Bopresse Court npra any question however arising, as to the limits ** inter se*' of the 
oonstltntional powers of Commonwealth and those of any province or provinces, or as 
to the limits ** inter se ** of the oonstitatiooal powers of any two or more provinoea, 
milesa the Snpreme Court aball certify that the question is one which ought to be deter- 
miiied by the King in Oonneil. 

(U) The Supreme Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reaioii the 
omtlflcatei cboald be granted and thereafter an appeal ehall lie to the King in Oonndi on 
tbsqiNition withont further leave, 

(iii) PaTlianent may make lawe limiting the matteri in which eaob leave mM be 
iiWl| ptofMed that each laws do not impair any right which the lUng may be fMtitI 
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supreme Ocmrt to the King in CkMinell 

High Oonrti— Oonititiition. 

5S. The High Ooarto referred to in thit Aot ore the High Oonrtt of ]ndioatnfe for 
the time being etUbliihed in British Indio. 

64. Boob High Oonrt sholl consist of o chief ]astioe ond os monj other Jadget oi 
the OoTemor-QeneroUin-OoaaoU may think fit to app>int. Provided os follows 

(i) The Governor-Generol-in-Coanoil may op|M>int persons to act os additionol indget 
of ony high oonrt, for snoh period, not exceeding two years, os may be req aired ; and the 
jjndges Ol oppointed sholl, while so acting, have all powers of o jadge of the high oonrt 
appointed by the Governor-General'in-Oonnoil ; 

(ii) the maximnm nnmber of jadges of o High Oonrt inolnding the Ohief Jnstioe ond 
oddiHonol Judges shall be 20. 

66. A judge of a high oonrt mast be on advocate on the rolls of o high oonrt of not 
less than ten years* standing, provided that nothing herein contained shall affect the oon- 
tinnanoe of the tenure of office of the jniges who may be holding appointments at the 
commencement of this Act. 

66. (i) Bvery jodge of a high oonrt shall bold office daring bis good behavionr. 

(ii) Any snob jndge may resign his office to the local Government. 

67. The Chief Jnstioe and other Judges of the high oonrt shall not be removed from 
office except by the Governor>General-in*Ooaaoil on an address (words in the Report 
were by the provincial legisla^^nre *') from both the Honses of Parliament in the same 
session, praying for snob removal on the ground of misbehavionr or incapacity. 

68. (i) The Gov^rnor-General in Connoil may fix the salaries, allowances, fnrlongbi 
retiring pensions, and may alter them, bat any snoh alteration shall not affect tiie 
salary of any Jodge appointed before the date thereof. 

(ii) The remoneration fixed for a Jndge nnder this section shall oommenoe npon 
his taking npon himself the exeention of bis office. 

69. (i) On the oconrrenoe of a vacancy in the offioe of ohief Jnstioe of a high oonrt, 

and during any absence of snoh a ohief Jnstioe, the local government shall appoint 

one of the other Judges of the same high oonrt to parform the duties of ohief Jnstioe of 

the oonrt, until some person has been appointed by the Governor-General to the offioe 
of chief Jnstioe of the oonrt, and has entered on the discharge of his duties of that 
office, or until the ohief Jnstioe has retnrned from his absence, as the case requires. 

(ii) On the oconrrenoe of a vacancy, in the offioe of any other Jodge of a high oonrt, 

and during any absence of any such Jndge, or on the appointment of any snoh Jndge to 

aot as ohief jnstioe, the local government may appoint a person with snch qnalifloa* 
tlons as are reqnii^ in persons to be appointed to the high oonrt ; and the person so 
appointed may sit and perform the duties of a Judge of the oonrt, nntll some person 
has been appointed by the Governor-General in-Oonncil to the office of Jndge of the 
oonrt and has entered on the discharge of the duties of the offioe, or until the absent Jodge 
has returned from bis absenoe, or nntil the local government sees oauae to cancel the 
appointment of the acting Judge. 

60. (i) The Several high oonrts are courts of record and have snoh Jnrisdiotion, 
original and appellate, inolnding admiralty Jurisdiction in respect of offenoee committed 
on the high seas, and all snob powers and authority over or in relation to the administra- 
tion of Jnstioe, inolnding power to appoint clerks and other ministerial officers of the 
court, as are vested in them by letters patent, and sobjeot to the provisions of any snch 
letters patent, all such Jnrisdiotion, powers and .anthority as are vested in those oourte 
respectively at the commencement of this Act. 

(ii) The letters patent establishing, or vesting Jnrisdiotion, power, or authority, ia a 
high court may be amended from time to time by a farther letters patent. 

61. Bach of the high courts has superintendence over all courts for the time being 
subject to its appellate Jurisdiction, and may do any of the following things that is to say— • 

(a) call for returns : 

(b) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any snoh oonrt to any high oonrt oC 
•junior superior Jurisdiction; 

ft), and issue general rules and presoribe forms for regnlatlng the practice and 
prooiodingc of such courts ; 

(d) iWBBoribe forms in which books, sntrici and aooonnts shall be kept hj the offieeii 
of uny euoh courts ; and 

oRm to be allowed to the sheriff; attome/e,aadalltehinBd 
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•tons of vny law for the time Img in foroe, and shall require the preTloas appratal w the 
local Government. 

e2, (1) Baoh high ooort may, hy its own roles, provide as it thinks fit for the 
exercise, ^ one or more Jodges of the high ooort, of the original and appealJate jorisdietion 
vested in »e court. 

(li) The Chief Justice of each high ooort shall determine what judge in snob ease is 
to sit alone, and what judges of the court, whether with or without the chief judge, are 
to constitute the several division courts. 

68. The Govemor-GeneraMn-Ooonoil may, by order, transfer any territory or place 
from the jurisdiction of one to the jutisdiotion of any other of the high courts, and 
authorise any bish court to exercise all or any portion of its jurisdiction in any part of 
British India not included within the limits for which the high court was established, and 
also to exercise any such jurisdiction in respect of any British subject for the time being 
within any part of India outside the Commonwealth. 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor, each of the members of the Bxeootive 
Council, whether in the Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not be subject to the 
original, appellate or revisional jurisdiction of any high court, by reason of anything 
eounselled, ordered or done by any of them, in his public capacity only. 

(b) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justioes and other judges of the 
several high courts. 

66. The Governor-Oeneral-in-Counoil may, if he sees fit, by letters patent, establish 
a high court of judicature m any territory in the Commonwealth, whe her or not inelnded 
within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, and confer on any high 
court so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are vested in or may 
be oonfernxl on any high court existing at the oommenoement of this Act ; aod, where 
a high oourt is so established in any area included within the limits of the local jurisdic- 
tion of another high ooort, the Governor-General may, by letters patent, alter those 
limits, and make such incidental, consequential and supplemental provisions as msy appear 
to be necessary by reason of the alteration. 

Advocate-General. 

66. The local government may appoint an advocate general for each of the pro- 
vdnoes and may, on the occurrence of a vaoaucy in the olBoe of advocate general, or during 
any absence or deputation of an advocate general, appoint a person to act as advocate 
general ; and the person so appointed may exercise the powers of an advocate general 
nntll some person has been appointed by the Govemor-General-in-Connoil and has entered 
OB the discharge of his duties or until the advocate general has returned from bis absence 
or deputation, as the case may be, or until the local government cancels the local appoint- 

Property, Bevenue and Finance. 

67. All property vested in, or arising or accruing from property or rights veeted in. 
Bis Majesty at the Secretary of State in Council under the Government of India Act, 1868, 
1916 and 1919 shall vest in the Govemor-General-in-Council. 

68. The revenues of India shall vest in the Governor-General-in-Oonncil and shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, be applied for the purposes of the Commonwealth 
slonA 

69. The expression ‘*tbe revenues of India’* in this Act shall inolnds all the terri- 
torial Mid other revenues of or arising in British India, and in partionlar,— 

(!) all tributes and otheg payments in respect of any territories which would have 
bm receivable by or in the name of the East India Company if the Government ol India 
Aet^ 1666, had not been passed ; and 

(ii) all fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of any court of jnstioe 
to British India, and all forfeitures for crimes of any movable or immovable property in 
British India ; and 

(iii) all movable or immovable property in British India escheating or lapstng for 
vrant of an heir or successor and all property in British India devolving as bona vacantia 
iot want of a rightful ower. 

76. Parliament shall establish a Railway and Harbour Fund into which shall hi 
paid all revenues raised or received by the Govemr-Gtaneral-in-Connoil from the admista* 
nation of railways, post and harbours, and snob fund shall be appropriated by Parliameni 
to the purpose of railwavs, poste and harbours, on such conditions and in such — nir? 
fl it may prescribe. There shall also be formed a consolidated menus fund into which 

be paid all other levenues raised or leoslvsd 1^ the Gcveni»-Gei^-to*Oomtoll Mi 
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ftt tH tfiilH be ftpOfopHftterl by ParlUmoiit (or the parpose of the Oommon ralth 
Hi tlM mhiiiMr pronribed by thie Act or by rales made la that behalf and sabjeot to the 
eluirges imposed thereby. . , , 

^ 71. There shall be oharg^ on the retenaes of India alone— 

(a) ail the debate of the Bast India Company ; and 

lb) all snms of money, costs, charges and expenses which, if the CoTemment of 
India Aot, 1915i as amended by the Government of India Act 1919 or this Act had not 
been passed, would have been paid by the Bast India Company ont of the revennes of 
India in respect of any treaties, convents, contracts, grants or liabilities existing at the 
oommencement of this Act ; and 

(c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfolly contracted and inenrred on aoeonnt 
of the Government of India ; and 

(d) all other charges and payments nnder this Act (except so far as is otherwise 
provided nnder this Act) 

79, (i) As svon as may be after the establishment of the Commonwealth the Governor- 
General-in-Conncil shall appoint a Commission consisting of one representative from each 

province and... representatives of the Government of the Commonwealth, and presided 

over by an officer of the Commonwealth, to institnte an enquiry into (a) the sonroes of 
revenne which may be assigned to the Government of the Commonwealth and to the 
CNivemments of the provinces respectively with due regard to the efficient administration 
and development of the services or snbjects under the respective control of either, and 
(b) the financial relations which shoold exist between the Governments of the Common- 
wealth and the Governments of the provinces, and (c) for the means to be adopted for giving 
effect to such relations. 

(li) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine the whole question 
of the training of officers for the land, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth and the 
establishment of the reqaisite number of schools and colleges for military instruetion. 

(iii) The committee so appointed shall report to the Commission about the requisite 
number of such schools and colleges and their staff, the places where they are to be 
established and the standard of instrnctlon to be imparted in each, and an estimate of the 
initial and maintenance cost of the said schools and colleges, 

(iv) The said Commission shall also appoint a committee to investigate and report on 
the steps to be taken for the introduction of general primary education in the Oommon- 
wealtb and the affording of special educational facilities for backward classes. 

(v) Tbe said Commission shall have the power to appoint such other committees as 
it may consider necessary, for the purposes of its inquiry. 

(vi) The said Commission shall, in conformity with tbe principles of this Constitution 
and with the assistance of snob Committee or committees as it may consider (Mrable 
to appoint : 

(a) take all moessary steis to constitnie Karnataka and Andhra into srparate 
provinces ; 

(b) take steps to amalgamate the Oriya speaking tracts in tlie different provinces and 
constitute this amalgamate«l area iiitu a separate province if the people of that area are 
able or are prepared to bear tbe financial burden which is incidental to separation ; 

(o) retort on the oases of O. P. Hindnstani, Kerala and any other linguistic areas 
which may desire to be constituted into separate provinces ; 

re-settle tbe boundaries of Assam and Bengal, Bebar and Orissa and 0. P. Hindus- 
tani, Kerala and Karnataka in aooordanoe with tbe prinoiplea recommended by the Com- 
mittee, 

(Thia olaose has been added by the Lucknow Conference). 

(vii) The said commission shall report to tbe Governor-General dn-Connoil on matters 
reoommmided in olau^ (i), and shall make special recommendations fixing minimum 
ehargea on the revennes of the Commonwealth and the provinces for the pnrposea men- 
tioned in (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

78. Tbe Oevernor-General-in-Oonooil shall lay tbe entire report of tbe Oommlssini 
together with his reoommendations before Parliament for sneh legislative or other 
asitmay deem fit. 

74. Pending tbe completion of the said enquiry, and until Parliament hae taken 
action nndmr clause 66, the existing sources of reveuue and the financial relatioaa 
oenUnM to be in force. 


Defence. 

ft} shall appoint a Oosamittoe ol 0elhnoe can* 

sHiyif Of (1) the Prima IMnister, (9) the Iflhiiter of Dofonoab (8) the Iftnisfior of Itaten 
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(4) the Oommtnder-iB-Ohief, (5) the Oommaoder of the Air Foroee, (d) the Oaot* 
isaiider of the Kayel Forcee, (7) the Chief of the General Staff and two other experta, 

(b) The Prime Minister ehall be the chairman of the oommitteCi and there 
•hall be a permanent staff inolnding a seoretary attached to this committee. 

(c) The fonctions of this committee shall be to adfise the Government and the various 
departments concerned with qneetiona of defence and upon general qnestions of policy. 

(d) As soon as the committee is appointed the Governor-General-in-Oouooil may take 
the advice of the Committee of Defence as to the practicability and means of effecting a 
retrenchment in the expenditure on defence compatibly with the safety of India. The 
estimates shall be framed according to the recommendations of the committee, 

76. The proposals of the Govemor>General>in*Coanoil for the appropriation of 
revennes or monies classified as '* Defence,*' shall be submitted to the vote of the House of 
Representatives. 

77. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing provisions, the 
Govemor-General-in-Connoil may, in the event of any foreign aggression on India by land, 
air or sea, or upon his being satisfied that there is a reasonable apprehension of such 
aggression, authorise such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety of British India 
or any part thereof. Such action taken by the Governor-General shall be reported by 
him immediately to the Legislature, if in session, or if the Legislature is not in session, to 
a special session to be summoned as soon as possible thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of the military, 
naval and air forces of the Commonwealth, ehall be introdaC)‘d in Parliament except on 
the recommendation of the Committee of Defence appointed under this constitution. 

The Civil Services. 

79. Sabject to the provisions of the next succeeding section, all officers of the public 
services sball, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, become officers of the Common* 
wealth. 

80. As soon as possible after the establishment of the Commonwealth, the Governor* 
General-in-Oonncil sball appoint a Pnbhc Service Commission to make recommendations for 
•nob reorganisation and re-adjustment of the departments of the public services as may 
be necessary, 

81. Parliament may make laws for regelating the classification of the civil services 
in India, the sources and methods of their recruitment, the eobditioos of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Parliament may also, to such (‘xumt and in 
respect of snob matters as it may prescribe, delegate the power of making rules under the 
said laws to the Governor-General-ia-Council or to local Governments. 

82. (i) After the establishment of the Commonwealth the Governor GeneraUin* 
Council ihall appoint a Permanent Public Service Commission with such powers and 
duties relating to tlie recruitment, appointment, discipline, retirement and superanuation 
of public officers as Parliament shall determine. 

(li) Members of the Permanent Public Service C •mmission shall bold office for five 
years from the date of appointment. 

83. Any officer of the public services who desires to retire within three years of the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or is not retained in the tervioo of thu Common- 
wealth. shall be entitled to receive such pension, gratuity or other compensation as he 
would nave receive in like circumstances if the Commonwealth had not been established. 

The Army Services. 

84. All officers, British and Indian, serving in the army, the navy, the Royal Indian 
Marine, or the Air Force of India, serving in India at the commencement of the new 
oooBtitotion, shall retain all their existing rights as to salaries, allowances or ptmsions 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them, as the Governor* 
GeneraMn-Cooncil may consider just and equitable, or as they would have leoeived in 
like circumstances if the Commonwealth bad not Uen established. 

farther all such officers, British or Indian, who were in receipt of pensions at the 
date of the commencement of the new const i^otiop, shall continue to receive the same 
penMon from the revennes of India. 

Indian States. 

86. The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, and dicoharg’i 
the same obligations towards, the Indian States, arising ont of treaties of otherwise, M 
the Government of India has hitherto exercised and discharged. 

la case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any Indian State on any 
matter arising ont of treaties, engagements, ssnadt or ^snbititutod for ** s imllsr ** * any 
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other dooumenti the GoTeriior«0exiera]-is-Coanoil mej, with the coneent ol the Stote 
ooDoernedf refer the said matter to the Sapreme Ooort for its deoisioo. 

New Froeinoes. 

86. The re-distribution of prorinoes shoold take place on a Hngoistio basis on the 
demand of the majority of the popalatlon of the area conoerned, sabjeot to ftaanoial and 
administrstire considerations. 

Amendment of the Oonstitation. 

87. Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any of the prorUions of the oonsti- 
tution. Provided that the bill embodying snch repeal or alteration shall be passed by 
both Houses of Parliament sitting together and at the third reading shall be agreed to 
by not less than (The words in the Report, were “ two-thirds of the total number of the 
members of both Honses-**) ** foar-Afths of those present/* A bill so passed at such a 
oint sitting shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Honses of Parliament. 

Note :^The following are the recommendations on communal and 
other controversial matters. 

Communal Representation. 

I. There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout India for the Hiuse of Represen- 
tatives and the provincial legislatures 

II. There shall be no reservation of seats for the Honse of Representatives except for 
Moslims in provinces where they ere in a minority and non>Mu8iimB m the N W. F. 
Province. Such reservation will be in strict proportion to the Muslim population in every 
province where th^'y are in minority and in proportion to the non-Muslim popnlation in 
N. W. F Province. The Muslims or non-Muslims where reservation is allowed to them 
shall have the right to contest additional seats. 

III. In thf* provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any oommnnity in the Punjab and 
Bengal provided that the question of communal representation will be open for recon- 
sideration if so desired by any community after working the recommended system for 
10 years, (added by Lucknow Conference) 

(b) in provinces other than the Pnniab and Bengal there will be reservation of seata 
for Muslim minorities on population bsuiis with the right to contest additional seats. 

(c) in the N. W. F. Province there shall be similar reservation of seats for non- 
Muslims with the right to contest other seats. 

IV. Reservation of seats, where allowed, shall be for a fixed period of ten years. 
*• provided that the question after the expiration of that period if so desired by any 
oommnnity. 

Redistribution and status of provinces. 

V. Simultaneously with the establishment of Government nnder this constitution 
Sind shall be separated from Bombay and constituted into a separate province. (This has 
been substituted by the Lucknow Gonference for the following :—*< Sind should be sepa- 
rated from Bombay and constituted into a separate province after such enquiry about the 
financial position as may be considered necessary.’* 

Provided. 

(1) after an enquiry It is found 

(a) that Sind is financial 'y seif-snpporting, or 

(b) in the event of its being found that it is not finanoiaily seif-snpporting, on 
the scheme of separation being laid before the people of Sind with its financial and 
administrative aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme and express 
tbeir readiness to bear the financial responsibility of the now arrangement. 

(2) that the form of Government in Sind shall be the same as in the other provinces 
nnder the constitution : 

(8) that the non-Muslim minority in Sind shall be given the same privileges in the 
matter of representation in the Provincial and Central Legislatures at the Muslim mino- 
rities are given under this constitution in areas where they are in a minority.** 

Yl. Original clause Y1 about Karnataka has been omited m u provision ubom 
the same has been made in clause Yl of section 78, and clause YII has been remembered 
us clause Yl. The N. W. F, Province, *• BalnohisUn,** (added by Lucknow Ooalereneel 
und uU newly formed provinces by separation from other provinoos, thuli huvo Iho 
mm fora of government us the other provinces in Indii. 



The All-Parties Convention. 

OPENING DAY^22ND DECEMBER 1928. 

It was in an atmosphere of serenity and solemnity that the All-Parties 
Convention met on Saturday the 22iid December 1928 in the afternoon at 
the Convention Pandal in the Congress Nagar, Calcutta. It was a representa- 
tive gathering. Congressmen at.d Liberals* Hindu Mahasabhaites and MosUm 
Leaguers* representatives of Labour nnd the Press — all met together on a 
common platform. It is impossible to conceive at the present day in India a 
more representative and distinguished gathering of the leaders and intelli- 
gentsia of the country than that which assembled at the Convention pavilion* 
From the most advanced wing of the Congress to the most moderate groups 
of politicians that have ever taken part in the public affairs of the country 
dui i I *g the past forty years* there were representatives who had mustered 
in strong l umbers. All political and communal parties that have taken part 
in the public life of the country were represented by men both in their 
individual and collective capacities. The three speeches delivered on the 
opening day were conceived in the beat spirit and were well received by the 
House which appeared to be alive to the responsibilities of the great and 
critical situation that confronted it. 

The seating arrangements too* unlike in the Congress pandal* eliminated 
squatting and provided chairs for all the delegates. The visitors were all 
provided seats on benches* and the entire seating accommodation was for 
8*000* half being for delegates. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali was the first to enter the Convention pandal* 
but he came in his Congress capacity and not as a Kbilafatist as the 
Central Khilafat Committee was still considering whether to take part in 
the Convention proceedings. 

The Hindu Mahasabha Attitude. 

The Hindu Mahasabhaites were active in distributing pamphlets and 
appeals against the revision of the Lucknow All-Parties Settlement Pandit 
Deva Batna Shaima* Secretary, Ali-lndia Hindu Mahasabha* was circulat* 
ing extracts from the presidential address of l^ila Laipat Rai at the 
Etawah Hindu Conference last October with a covering letter declaring 
that two days before Lalaji died* he had asked Pandit Deva Batna to send 
these extracts to the leading Hindus of India before the All-Parties 
Convention and the Congress met to consider the Nehru Report finally* 
Some members of the Hindu Mahasabha were organising support for the 
view which the Hindu Mahasitbha’s Working Committee had taken by its 
resolution to the following effect which it passed on the 2l6t December: 

This meeting of the Working Committee while realBrming the points •• 
defined in the resolution of the eleventh session of the Hindu MabasbiMia beld 
at Jubbulpore for incorporation into the future Bwaraf Constitution of Indb 
and the statement that was submitted to tbe All-Parties Cooferenoe in Iti 
meeting beld at Lucknow in August last* puts on record its oon^dered opbrioo 
that the agreements that were solemnly entered into at the ^uoknow AB* 
Parties Conlerenee between tbe Hindus mid the Muslims ofXGUudi 
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and Bengal far the final eolation of the communal differenoee in respect o! 
l^e drafting of the Swai^ ConetitatioD should not be reopened for revision, 
but be accepted as each.” 

The Ehilafatists’ Attitude. 

The Ehilafatfste, on the other hand, though they kept away from the 
Convention on the first three days stood for the Madras Congress Hesolution 
as modified by the proposal that no one be declared elected unless he bad 
secured one-third of the votes of his community and one-fifth of those 
of others. 

The Muslim Leaguers outside those committed to the Nehru Report were 
not yet settled about their plans. 

The Liberals, headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Besant and Mr. 
Cbintamani, were well represented and came with a determi tation to 
throw in their weight to the solution of the difficult problems facing the 
Convention. 

On the dais were seated in rows Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit Matilal Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta, Si*. M. R. 
Jayakar, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Maulana Mahomed All, Dr. Annie 
Besant, Raja of Mahmudabad, Sir Tej Bahadtar Sapru, Sir 0. P. Rama- 
Bwami Iyer, Si. Ram Chandra Rao, Si. Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. B. S. Moonji, 
Sir AH Imam, Sir Dev Prosad Sarbadhikari, Sj. C. Vijayaraghavachariar 
and Sj. Bepin Chandra Pal. 

Delegates and Visitors. 

Among the distinguished delegates and visitors present in the Conven- 
tion pandal were : — Mrs. Matilal Nehru, Begum Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Eamini 
Boy, Mrs. Sarala Devi, Mrs. Jahawailal Nehru, Sir P. C. Roy, Maulana 
Yakub Hossain, Dr. Eatchlew, and Sir Nilratan Sarker, Messrs. C. N. Muthu 
rauga Mudaliar, C. T. ChIntamanJ, V. V. Jogiab, B. Sambamurtby, Dr. 
Pattabhisitaramaya, Bhagawan Das, Govinda Das, NilkanU Das, Rev. B. 

A. Nag, B. Dae, Pandit Jabawarlal Nehru, S. Satysmurtbi, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Monilal Eothare, S. N. Haji, A. Rangaswami lyenger, Habib Abdul 
Bari, T. Prakasbam, T. R. Phookan, Sarat Chandra Bose, J. L. Baneiji, 

B. E. Basu, B. E. Bose, Erisnakumar Mittra, Satyaranjan Bakshi, Akhil 
Chandra Dutt, Rai Sabeb Chandrika Prasad, Dr. J. M. Das-gupta, Dr. 
E C. Roy, Eumar Rananjoy Sing, E. C. Neogi, P. E. Chakrabarti, Mrinal 
Eanti Bose, B. Siva Rao, Shah Mahomed Zabair, Hasi Abdulla Haroon, 
Jamnadas Mehta, D. C. Ghosh, J. N. Bose, N. C. Chunder, Perumal Naidu, 
R. E. Shunmukham Cbetti, Abdul Matin Cbowdbury, J. Cbowdhury, 
M. S. Aney, D. N. Roy, Devendralal Eban, E. S. Roy, Satyananda Boae» 
Lalit Mohan Das and Madan Mohan Burman. 

Tbs following organiiations were in?ided to the National Convention with the aom* 
her of delegates each was entitled to send : — 

Political :^Members of the Central and Provincial Legislatares—fNnmber of delegatea) 
—470. ISembere of the All-India Congress Committee— 360, All-India National Llbend 
Federstioii— 40, General Connell of AJl-Bormrse Association— 36, Home Bnle Leagae— 16| 
Indian Association (Calontta) — 16, Bombay Presidenoy Assooiation — 10, Madras 
Shaba— 6, Bnrma Valley Conterenoe- 6, Assamese Sanrakhini Sabba (Oanbati)— 6| Bieoeaa 
Sabha (P^a)— 6, Assam Association (Oanbati)— 8, Sindh National League— S, Sana* 
toik Mha (Poona)— 8, Teotmal Assooiation— 3, Ary a Swaraj Sahba— 3. Bwndbin Bhiral 
Bangha- 3, Karnatsk Unification Sabha— 8, Indian Nationalist PgrU (Calontta)— I; 

Trade Union and Peasants* Organisation ^-AIl-India Trade IJnton Oongsem (BeishiyI 
«i»60| Atbindin Viswakarma Lib^ Federation (Vijhtnaginai)— A, OomiMil 
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(Bombay)— 6, Workf»r«* and Peasants* Party— 6, Bebar Proyfnoiel Klsan Sabha (EoiafEarpar) 
— B, U, P. Kisao Sabha— 8. 

Oommeroial Organisations : — Soothern India Chamber of Gommeroe — 4, Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commeroe— 5, J^ngal National Chamber of Commerce— 6, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce (Bnrma) — 8, Indian Merchants Chamber (Bombay) — 8, Shri Mabajan Sabha 
(Bombay)— 2. 

Landholders Organisations : — Madras Landholders Association — 8, Coorg Landholders 
Association— 8, Behar Landholders Association— 8, Agra Landholders Association— 8, 
Bengal Landholders Association — 8, British Indian Association of Ondh (Lucknow)— 3. 

Indian States Organisations :— Indian States People Conference— lO, Indian States 
Sobjects Association (Ahmrdabad)— 10, Indian States Snbjects Conference (Madras)— IQ, 
Daxni Sanstban Hitvardbak Sabha (Poona) — 10, Bajasthan Sera Sangha (Ajmere) — 6* 

Women’s Organisation Women's Indian Association (Madras) — 60. 

Communal Organisations Hindu Mahasabba — lOO, All-India Mnslim Leagae — 50, 
The Cential Ehi>afat OommitUe — 60, The Central Sikh League — 80, All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians— 25, South Indian Liberal Federation— 25, Zornastnan Association 
— lO, Bombay Non-Brabman Party— 10, All-India Shia Conference — 10, Indian Christian 
Association (Bengal) — 6, Anglo-Indian Association — 5. Farsi Bajkeya Sabha (Bombay)— 6, 
Parsi Central Association — 6, Nanidhari Durbar — Bbaini Sahib — 6, North-West Frontier 
Muslim Association — 5, Maadyasni Mandal — 2 All-lndia Able Hadis — 2, Sanatan Dharma 
Piatinidhi Sabha (Punjab)— 2, Hindu Leagae (Sukkur, Sindh)— 2, Maliavir Dal (Punjab) 
— 2, Anglo-Indian League — 2, Hindu Samaj Hitrakshak Committee (Bombay) — 1. 

Beligions and Social Reform Organisations * — Jamiatui Ulema — 10, Ali-India Aryan 
Lraguf — 10, Bti gal Social Reform League — 8, Hindu Mission — 2, Ahmadia community — 2, 
Aebut Udbar Conimittrc— 2. Shardhanand Dalit Udbar Sabha — 2, Bazm-e-Soofia — 2, All- 
India Hindu Shuddhi Sabha— 2. 

Backward Claeses Dravida Mabajan Sabha (Madras)- 15, Dayanand Dalitudhdhar 
Mandal — 2, Bengal Namashudra Association— 6. 

Miscellaneous Organisations Junrnalist Association of India (Bombay)— 1 0, Seryanta 
of the People Society (Lahort)— 1. Tbolva Mahasabba Udipi— 8. 

Sj. Sen Gupta’s Speech of Welcome. 

Welcomiog the delegates, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said : — 

Members of the CoDvention, 

I wish that the duty of welcoming this Convention had fallen on 
fbculdeis other than mine. Here in this Pandal aro gathered together 
the vc:y finest men that our country has produced : there are men who 
bad fought many a battle ; who bad never shirked the call of duty, and 
who ha^ e made their country’s cause the be'-all and end-all of their existence. 

To welcome you to your self-imposed task, I feel almost s presumption 
on my pait, but I am heartened by the thought that I have the whole of 
Bengal behind me in according to you a most cordial welcome. 

The search for unity has been with us a long and strenuous process ; 
and, if 1 may he permitted to say, Bengal has generously contributed her 
share in this process. It was late Surendra Nath Baneiji (Cheers) who 
gave our political efforts an all-India character, it was the revolutionaries 
of Bengal who translated Baokim Chandra’s " Bande-Mataram ” into an 
All-India national anthem ; lastly, it was our revered lei^er Deshbaodhu 
(Applause), who, aided and inspired by Mahatma Gandhi for long years 
led the All-India struggle against the de-facto Government of this country. 

Friends, in truth, if any province has risen above provincialism, above 
provinoial interest and prejudice, Bengal may well claim to have achieved 
this. Bengal, therefore, feels supremely happy that her capital city has 
been selected as the forum lor the deliberations of this All*Parties Con* 
lereroe. The object for which Desbbandbu worked till be laid down bis lifet 
1 believe, is nearing oompletion. ** Take care of the end, and the means 
will tskB care of tbcmselves.** I tUnk this waa the motto in bia Iif#» 
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and I bsTe no doubt that the same motive will guide us in our deliberi « 
tioDs for unity throughout this Convention, 

There is one man whom we grievously miss to-day and I need hardly 
mention his name. The Lion of the Punjab sleeps. He did bis share of the 
work, as in life, as in death, but he left his work unfinished. Let us mourn 
of him by taking up the work where he left it and in doing so show our 
respect to his advice and suggestion. 

An Infamous Hint. 

Friends, why are we met here to-day ? It has been said to prepare a 
memorandum for what has come to be known as the Simon Commission. 
A more infamous and unfounded charge or insinuation could never have 
been made. We are met here to-day to draw up a constitution for our- 
selves to settle our own differences in order that we might stand as one 
body against our common enemy. We are here to discover a formula 
which will substitute our divergeney and enable us to carry on the struggle 
against the foreign government. The Simon Commission, I firmly believe, 
is in the nature of an offensive launched by the British people to scatter 
our forces, to expose our differences and, if possible, to make it difficult 
for us to fight them as one united nation. We must anticipate this offen- 
sive and before it is really on us we must pull ourselves together and 
remove what might make for friction and disunion. The Nehru Report 
is before you and 1 submit it to your consideration. 

The Nehru Report. 

Friends, it has been said that this constitution which is embodied in 
the Nehru Report is an imitation of the English or the western constitution. 
I dery the charge. It may be that in certain matters, in certain formalities, 
the constitution that you are going to consider is an imitation. There are 
certain formalities which have been accepted in the constitution, but the 
two main principles upon which this constitution is based are:— (l) of 
elective system and (2) of the system of federal government. So far as 
the principle of election is concerned, I need not tell you, that from the 
ancient time the principle of election, government by election, has been 
known in India in our village life. That is not borrowed from any western 
country. So far as the constitution of a federal nature is concerned, can 
anyone in bis senses charge us with the accumulated experience of the 
modern time if we apply this principle in evolving our own constitution ! 

Case of Japan. 

Japan and other countries have copied the Amencan form of oonati- 
tution. llie real thing we have done is to apply the modern experience 
tmd the old principle to the actual realities of Indian situation. India’s 
problem has been faced with the modern experience and the old principle 
for the purpose of evolving our constitution. Nowhere in the world 1^ 
there been such an attempt at constitution making as you are doing 
this afternoon and for the days to follow. 

The English people charge us that we are not united. They tell ua that 
in their country they have evolved their constitution on the will of the 
people. May I atk them one question) When a few barons of their 
country extracted the Magna Cbarta froffi the unwilling hand of King 
John, was the populace behind them 1 Again, may I remind them ^at 
SO far as the French constitution after the Bevolutiou is oonoernedi tiiat 
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it vwi alto the readt of the activities of the Left Wing of the people of 
Ff»iipe« Nowhere in the world have we seen and are we likely to sea 
in iWre a ooDstitution which is framed by every class of people making 
the body politic. The Hindus and Mahomedansi the classes and the masses, 
the peasants’ representatives, representatives of men with vested interests, 
conceivable community, every conceivable party making the community is 
represented here this afternoon. Nowhere in the world would you see such 
a body which represents every strata of society. Therefore 1 say, that so 
far as the constitution is concerned, it is going to be considered by the repre* 
sentatives of all the different classes of people of the country and for that 
reason it has the sanction of the masses behind it which could not be con* 
ceived in any other constitution of any other country. 

I welcome you, friends to this city of mine and hope your deliberations 
would end in a united formula which would be a national asset in our 
country. 

Dr. Ansari*s Address. 

Dr. Ansari then delivered the following Presidential speech 
Brother delegates of the Indian National Convention, 

The All-Parties Convention meets under the shadow of a national be- 
reavement. Lala liajpat Rai’s life was one continuous epic of courageous 
self-saciifice in the cause of the country, which fittingly enough, was ulti- 
mately crowned with a gloi 7 which is the pride of every patriot. The loss 
to the country and specially to the All-Parties Conference which during the 
closing days of his life, he was serving so efficiently through the member- 
ship of the enlarged Nehru Committee is irreparable. Although he did not 
live to see the fruition of the work let us hope that we will prove ourselves 
worthy of the departed patriot by completing it here, for this is the best 
tribute that we who are delegates to this Convention can pay to his memory. 

To Take Final Decision. 

We have assembled in this National Convention to take a final decision 
on behalf of the whole countiy in regard to India’s Constitution for the 
immediate future as di-awii up by the Nehru Committee. We have all had 
sufficient opportunity to consider it carefully and 1 am glad to say that the 
country has on the whole used the opportunity in a manner which is gratify- 
ing to every well-wisher of India and specially to the members of the Com- 
mittee. I do not suggest that the country found the draft to be perfect in 
every respect. It is not so and it does not claim to be the last wor^ on 
Indian constitution for all time, as the distinguished authors themselves 
have pointed out. The proposed constitution is nothing more, but it is also 
nothing less, than the greatest common factor of agreement among the well 
recognised political paities of India and it is to bo viewed not as a remote 
stage of our evolution but as the next immediate step. 

Criticism was to expected. We are all aware of the controversy that bus 
raged in the country round the question of Dominion Status as recommended 
by the Committee. We have also had, I am afraid, a little more than enough 
of discussion regarding the rights of minorities. Such instances can be multi- 
plied to show that there is no unanimous aoceptanoe of all the individual 
Tcoommendations of the Nehru Committee, as separate and entirely unrelated 
entities. But, and this is what I want to stress as earnestly as 1 can, there 
hire yery lew people in the country who are opposed, becAUse they disagree 
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witb an article here or an article there, to the conetitution as a whole as the 
next immediate step. This is enough and the authors themselves did not 
expect anything more. Indeed, in my humhle view, this is the whole justifi- 
cation of the draft constitution. 

The Draft. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, I am not surprised that 
there should have been, throughout the country, able oritioisma and equally 
able defence, of the goal which the Nehru Cemmittee seeks to achieve in 
the name of all the parties, moderate and extremist alike. At one stage, 
there was, 1 confess, a danger of the controversy taking a rather serious 
turn. But this danger was promptly warded off, thanks to the patriotism 
and statesmanship of the leaders of differing schools of thought. This was 
to be expected because the Nehru Committee draft, although it deals, as it 
must have dealt by virtue of the very “ raison d’etre” of the Committee, with 
the minimum, has not deprived anybody of persons from working for the 
maximum. That is why 1, at any rate, as a member of the Indian National 
Congress owing allegiance to its goal of complete national independence, am 
prepared to give my support to the recommendations. I welcome the 
minimum in the first place because my own ideal is not thereby lowered, and 
secondly because by doing so, I am helping to secure a united backing for 
the sanctions that may be devised in order that India may win her freedom. 

I appeal to Congressmen who believe in independence to consider the 
question in this perspective. By ao^epting the draft we do not lose anything 
but we gain much. 

Rights of Minorities. ^ 

The recommendations regarding the communal problem have been sub- 
jected to a close examination which is admirable. But they have sometimes 
aroused in certain quarters a protest which I venture to say is based on 
ignorance of the real import of the recommendations and on a confusion of 
the rights of minorities with the principles of representation. Nobody can 
deny that minorities have their rights and these rights have be n prot^ted 
in other countries of the world. The draft constitution, 1 will venture to 
say, gives to the minorities of India more real and more solid safeguards 
than have been granted by the League of Nations to the racial minorities 
of any of the newly constituted states of Europe. But let us not be the 
victim of a constitutional fetish. 

** The true safeguard of a minority ” as a Committee of the League of 
Nations has recently observed, the goodwill of the minority”. It is not on 
the privileges that a minority has succeeded in wringing from the nudority 
but on its patriotism, public spirit and devotion to the country that its 
status and welfare depend. Nor must I fail to add a word of warning. 
Constitutional safeguards are bounties on inefficiency. The more a minority 
has of them the more will it need ; and protected from the bracing 8(nrlt 
of free competition by the charitable provisions of the Constitution, it will 
sink deeper and deeper into ignorance, fanaticism and sloth to be stified 
ultimately by those who had adhered to offer it a partial support. 

I am unable to understand the mentality which is not satisfied with 
what the draft constitution has given but would ask for more in a manner 
M if any denial involved a question of life and death. Let me however 
hope that this is only an exaggerated phase of a natural anxiety whieh wiU 
pass off as the discussions in tfie Convention progress, 
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Spirit of Sympathetic Compromise Needed. 

But as I have said earlier* the re-aotion of the country to the report as 
a whole is very gratifying and encourages me to appeal to you with con- 
fidence to support it. It is true that you have been delegated by your 
organisations to represent their views here and, in some oases, to suggest 
what modification or changes your organisations consider necessary from 
their own point of view. It is your duty to urge those views here, but do 
not forget that there is also another aspect of your duty. If you have come 
to this Convention to press your own demands, you have also come to ac* 
commodate the demands of others. The very fact that it is a gathering of 
the representatives of all parties holding different views means that a spirit 
of sympathetic compromise is its first and last postulate. Circumstances 
compel us to work in this spirit. For, if we fail, we wreck the constitution 
and the whole world which is watching us to-day will consider us a pack of 
bankrupt in statesmanship, imagination and earnestness of purpose, and we 
shall have richly deserved their opinion. But the seriousness of the con- 
sequences will not be limited to the exposure of our worthlessness. They 
are fraught with danger to the nation itself . 

Country’s Interest. 

Rightly or wrongly, Providence has put us, who have assembled here, 
in such a position that a false step will spell untold sufferings to the country 
and a right step will lay the foundation of our freedom. In our loyalty to 
one group or community, let us not forget that we owe a higher allegiance 
to the country as a whole. Above all. let us not forget for one moment, 
that during the ensuing discussions, our national patriotism will be on trial. 
I pray to God that in the interest of the Motherland every one of us may 
be granted the courage to give and the determination to resist, the temptation 
to take. After all what we give here as the representatives of a section 
will again come back to us Indians. 

Dawn of a Brighter day. 

Brother delegate of the Convention, we will be failing in our duty to our 
country and to the organisations that have sent us here, if we do not bring 
to our sacred task the courage and the charity of heart which the (XKJaston 
demands. After several years of utter darkness oharact^rised by the utmost 
confusion of aims and objects — a darkness in which the spectre of communal 
differences oppi eased us like a terrible night-mare — the work of the Nehru 
Committee has at last heralded the dawn of a brighter day. You have critics 
and opponents to the right and to the left : an alien Government that 
attempts to prolong its power by overemphasising and encouraging our religi- 
ous differences and a set of communalistio groups, who inspired by the gospd 
of ' more bread and butter/ are prepared to degrade themselves by pandering 
to the “ behests ” of our alien rulers. But let us not exaggerate the impor 
tance of their subservient and cliquish wire-pulling. It is on the decision ol 
the National Convention alone that the future of India depends. With our 
hands, h<'re and now, we shall plant the sacred tree* We have no reason 
to be afraid of the oommunalists. Their days are numbered* Already a 
new generation is coming to the front to which the differences between the 
Hindus and Mussalmans are unknown and which will not, and eanwoli 
think in communal terms. Our tangle of vision has rapidly ohangetit 
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3>l nn$ in recognition of this supremely important fact, bury onr communal 
differences so deep beneath the earth that they may never rise again. And 
when this preliminary work has been done* we can proceed to lay the founda- 
tion of that democratic edifice within which the people of India can live and 
prosper for ages to come. 

Pt. Molilal Praaentt Hit Report. 

In presenting the Main and Supplementary Reports of the Committee 
Pandit Motilal Nehru said 

I present the report of the Committee over which I had the honour to 
preside. I do not propose at this stage to enter into the details of that report 
or expatiate upon any particular item. I think that time will come for con- 
sideration of the various recommendations that you are placing before the 
Convention* when our services will be available for information on any parti- 
cular point that may be necessary. 

After what the President has said about the spirit in which you are to 
consider those recommendations, I do not think I need say anything more. 
But I would say just one word about the position which the Committee 
claims for itself. 1 think there has been a considerable amount of misappre- 
hension about that claim — a claim nothing more nor less than it deserves, 
namely, the position of a reporting Committee. It is not a law-giving Com- 
mittee. It is the recommendation of a Committee appointed at a meeting of 
the All-Parties Conference— a recommendation of certain measures for 
adoption by this Contention. We are not here to enforce these recommen- 
dations nor I ask you to accept them whether you agree with them or not. 
We are simply here to put the best that we have in us to put before you 
and to stand corrected by your advice and abide by your decision. That is 
the position. Please do not for one moment think that we are putting this 
forward as a matter which is settled beyond dispute or about the correctness 
of which there can not be any question. I do not think there is any man 
living who can claim that for himself. 

In the matter of making a constitution there is no finality. No one, 
neither an individual nor a number of individuals connected together can 
claim that nothing better could be produced than what they have done. 
On the contrary as we have observed in one part of our Report that this is 
not a council for perfection. We admit that there are in the Report re- 
commendations which perhaps we ourselves might not have made, if left to 
our individual opinions. But what we claim for it, is that having regard 
to the various interests in the country, the interofets of the communities, the 
rights of the minority and the majority and having profitted by the experi- 
ence of the past, the recommendation that we have made are recommenda- 
tions which are likely to bring about the complete unity and harmony 
between the parties. If we have erred in certain particular points, it Is for 
you to correct them and adopt the corrected view. But I submit more 
earnestly not to confine yourselves on any single point here and there and 
argue upon the merit of that point alone, without referring to the merita 
of the whole scheme. You will find— 1 suppose you have found — because I 
take it, you have studied the Report — that it is a complete organism. It 
is a structure out of which if you take out one brick, it is likely to crumble 
down to the earth. 

When you examine the vanous points and recommendationsi pteue 
^110 eonidder what would be the effect of your modifying tiie reeoiiiiMn&* 
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iloA on that point upon the whole soheme that is being preaented beiore you* 
One thing 1 beg of you to remember. Apart from the spirit in which you 
are to consider the Report as a whole* you have to see that by laying too 
much emphasis and insistence upon some particular right* either real or 
imaginary* you are damaging not only that point* but the whole of this noble 
structure* If you think there is anything in these recommendations which 
stand for disunity and not unity* by all means scrap them off. 

Again I am prepared to go so far to say that this constitution is not a 
patpnt to be complied by anyone else or which can not be improved upon. 
We repeat it before you that you are perfectly at liberty to scrap the whole 
of it, provided you find an alternative. But if you can not find any alterna* 
tive then 1 submit, whether it is good* bad or indifferent, if nothing better 
can be discovered, I beg of you to accept it” 

Announcement of the President. 

The President then read the following procedure which bo said would 
be followed in conducting the proceedings of the Convention : — 

The main and the supplementary Reports of the Nehru Committee have 
been available to all parties for sometime past. 1 expect that they have 
been considered by all those who are attending this Convention either as 
representatives of parties or in their individual capacity. I shall expect the 
proposed amendments to the Reports to ho handed in at the office of the 
Convention by 1 2 noon to-morrow. No amendments will be received after 
to*moiTOw’8 siting has begun. All the amendments so handed in will be 
clsssified and arranged under suitable beads and taken up in the order which 
1 find most convenient for the dispatch of business. 

The agenda for to-morrow will be prepared on the basis of the sugges- 
tions and amendments already received and will be available to members at 
the commencement of to-morrow’s proceedings. 

After an amendment has been sufficiently discussed I will take the sense 
of the Convention by a show of hands. If the voting is unanimous the result 
will be recorded and we shall proceed to the next item on the agenda. But 
if the proposition before the house is either carried or defeated by a majority 
I will ask if any party as such is opposed to the vote of the majority thus 
ascertained. If any member says that the party be represents is opposed to 
the vote and no other member of the same party dispute that allegation, I 
will have the dissent of the party recorded and proceed to the next item. 
But if two or more members of the same party differ as to what is the 
real opinion of their party I will ask the representatives of that party to 
decide the question among themselves. If they are unable to do so then and 
there 1 will allow them such time as they may desire to enable them to meet 
ai d discuss the matter. In this case the sense of the Convention, ascer- 
tained in the manner 1 have described above, will be recorded and a noto 
will be made that such and such party has been allowed time to consider 
the question further and communicate to the Convention the opinion of the 
majority of the representatives of that party. The opinion so communicated 
will be recorded. The sitting of the ConventioD was then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY-2SRD DECEMBER 192$. 

Ihe Convention reassembled for the second day on the 23rd Deoember 
hi the afternoon nuder the Presidentship of Doctor Ansari* with a larger 
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Atteitdaooe than yesterday. Since the anrlTal of M. Gandhi and after the 
diBoniBlon of the CongresB Working Committee it was decided to take up as 
the first item on the agenda not the position of Indian Statesi but the question 
of the Constitutional status of India. 

This sudden alteration in the programme rendered an emergent meeting 
of the Independence League necessary a few minutes before the ConTention 
meti and it was decided that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar should read a statement 
on behalf of the League, 

Dr. Ansari announced that as the resolution and amendments on the 
question of Indian States were not yet ready the Convention would proceed 
with the discussion on the first section of the Nehru Committee Constitution. 

Mr. Sen Gupta then moved : — 

1 . — R ei o I u t i o n oa Dominion Slatns. 

This Oonveniion adopts the following recommendation of the Nehrn Committee M 
amended by the All -Parties Gonstitation Committee : India shall have the same oonstlttt- 
tional status in (he commnnity of nations known as the British Empire as the Dominion 
of CanB<la, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union oi 
South Africa and the Irish Free State with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
the peace, order and good Government of India and an Ezecntlve responsible to that 
Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth of India.'* 

Dwelling upon the resolution Mr. Sen Gupta said 

“ I wish that every party in the country had come under the jurisdic* 
tion of the Indian National Ctmgress, for in that case it would not have been 
necessary to create a new body and give that body freedom with regard to 
certain objective ; but unfortunately we have to admit that there are men 
in this Convention who do not accept the goal of Independence as India’s 
goal. Because of the necessity of putting forward a united front to the 
new offensive of the British people who have sent out the Simon Cmumir 
sioD, we have to see that we must find a constitution which would be 
aooeptable to all, Liberals and Moderates, Hindus and Mahomedans, in abort 
to all classes of people constituting the body*politio. The object under* 
lying the Commission is to establish more firmly the British Administration 
in this country and this Convention was created to put forward a united 
front. 

I believe that the real salvation of India lies in the severance of Bri* 
tisb connection but I am a practical man. We cannot allow the Simon Sevan 
to go back in England triumphant. Do you want that ? Or do you want your 
strength to bo conserved and brought together under one head ? I want a 
clear answar. 

It has been asked why the oonstitution has been based on Dominion 
Status. Before ausw'oring it 1 may state that so far as I am ooncemed 
I want a constitution based on Independence. And I also believe that the 
adoption of Dominion Status in this Convention does not in any way interfere 
with the ideals of those who believe in Independence. If after calling this 
Convention, the Congressmen press their stand-point in the form of a ooue* 
titution for Iiidepondenoe, may 1 ask you what would be the result T That 
is the point I want to emphasise on you all and I have not the slightest 
doubt that if the Congressmen press their own point of view, there would 
be an end of this Convention, of the unity which this Convention represents. 
I wish that time might come when all parties would unite on the basis of 
Independenee but unfortunately that is not the ease. As a praotieal oaoi wa 
tnust take stock of the reality oi the situation. 
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It biui httn iortlier AskecI^ can 3^ou base your constitutioD on Domioloii 
Statufl and work for Independenoe 1 Is that logically possible ? I wy it is« 
But the proper question is this. Is this constitution such a tbingi which 
would hamper you in your fight for complete independence ? I say it would 
not. On the contrary it would help you, because you will have the^united 
nation behind your back, and further because it will show that when faced 
with a crisis Indians know how to unite. On the other hand if every 
•diool of political thought press their own view point the very purpose of 
ihis (invention would he defeated. Let us agree for the sake of unity in this 
Convention to this constitution. It has been very properly placed before you 
lor your consideration ; for on its decision depends whether this Convention 
fa to go or not, whether the British policy so far pursued would end or it would 
be strengthened. 

Mr. Takub HASSAN (Madras) seconded the resolution. He said his 
non-co-operation colleagues need not be surprised at this attitude, as he 
wished to have a real fight and not sham fight. 

I want to fight on a clear issue.** be continued. ** We want 
connection with Great Britain on terms of equality alone. But my friends 
who want independence, why should they have any Constitution at all. There 
will be time enough fcr a constitution after they gain independence. Let us, 
as practical men, take stock of the real facts. Do the Hindus who wish to 
fight for independence realise that they have with them Muslims, who are 
communalists t If these Muslims are serious about independence, why do 
they worry and fight about the rights of minorities in this Constitution t 
Why cannot they trust the Hindus ? On the other hand, it is they who wish 
the British to remain here for ever to keep the peace between the Hindus and 
Muslims. Similarly, those Hindus who declare that after the British go a 
Muslim Baj will come have no right to work for independence. Then there 
are the Indian States. Are they going to fight with you to drive away the 
British 1 Our ideal can only be realised if we make Dominion Status our issue. 
I am earnest in saying that 1 am willing to remain a member of the British 
Commonwealth on terms of equality and 1 suggest that the day when India 
becomes an equal member of the British Empire the Empiie ittolf would 
cease to exist and India, having 300 million people, would have a stronger 
voice in that Commonwealth than Great Britain herself. 

** I am not with those who declare that Dominion Status should be a 
stepping stone to independence (Independence Leaguers : hear hear). On 
a practical basis, 1 want you to make Dominion Status our immediate goal and 
concentrate all our forces lor attaining that object instead of fighting the air.** 

The President then opened the matter for discussion. 

Ths Independent Leegue't Stetement. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar at this stage read out a statement on behalf of the 
Independence Leaguers and when pressed to slate the tames of the signatories 
declared that these were still being obtained and wwuld bo announced in the 
press. The statement was signed among others by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pt 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr. Kiran Sbanker Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr. Setyamurti, Mr. Sambumarti and Mr. Shivapratad 
Gupta and read as follows 

•‘We ondersigned delegates of the AlbPatiici Kational Conventum desirs I 
Sksse tse ft^wing lUtemeat with a view to clear our position before the OonvenUen and 
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totUUty. We are of the opinion that bofh in the exeroiie of India*! right to sdU-determt* 
nation and in oonionanee with the reeolotion of the Madras Congress declaring the goal 
ta the people to be Complete National Independency the Swaraj Constitution of India, 
which the Madras Congress directed the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress to draft and place before this Convention, should be based on independence. 
We feel that the constitution drafted by the Nehru Committee and placed before this 
Convention definitely commits those who support it to a constitution based on Dominion 
Status. We are not prepared to accept this and we therefore cannot accept or support the 
Dominion status basis of this constitution. We dissociate ourselves from this constitution 
in so far as it commits ns to acceptance of Dominion status. We notice that both in the 
Nehru Report and in the resolutions of the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow, the right 
of Congressmen and of the Congress to retain and exercise the fullest liberty to work for 
Complete Independence is amply recognised. We also know that at the Lucknow All* 
Parties Conference, a statement on behalf of those who stood for Independence was read, 
stating their position on the above lines. 

'*Tbe All-India Congress Committee at its meeting at Delhi on 8rd and 4th Novem- 
ber last, considered the Nehru Report and the resolutions of the All-Parties Conferenoe 
and, exercising its liberty of action decided in the course of a resolution as follows : 
** This meeting of the A. I. C. C. adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress declar- 
ing complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and is of the opinion 
that there can be no true freedom till the British connection is severed.*' We feel that; 
that resolution represents the correct position to be taken by Congressmen, and others 
who believe in Independence. We consider that as this question will have to come be- 
fore and be decided by the Sob]ect8 Committee and by the Indian National Congiess, 
that is the proper time and place for those represeting the Independence point of view 
to have it reaffirmed by the Congress. In the meantime, we consider that the resolution 
passed by the A. I. C. C. at Delhi regarding the All-Parties' resolutions represents its 
position. This meeting of the A. I C. C. adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress 
declaring complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and is of the opinion 
that there can be no true freedom till the British connection is severed. This Committee 
accepts the recommendations of the Nehru Committee as agreed to by the Lucknow All- 
Parties Conference for the settlement of the communal diiSerenee. This Committee speci- 
ally congratulates the Nehru Committee for their labours, patriotism and farsightedness, 
and, without prejudice to the resolution of the Congress relating to complete independence, 
is of the opinion that the recommendations of the Nehru Committee are great steps towards 
political advance and without commiting itself to every detail generally approves of them." 
We are confident that the Subjects Committee and the Congress will fully accept the 
independence point of view. 

"Having regard to the composition of this Convention, and to the above-mentioned 
circumstanops we have decided not to take any part in the framing of the constitution 
in BO far as it commits us to acceptance of Dominion Status. We shall neither move 
amendments nor vote on it We propose to carry on in the Congress and in the country 
such activity as we consider proper and necessary in favour of complete independence. 
But as we are deeply interested in the communal settlements recommended by the Nehru 
Committee and by the Lucknow All-Parties Conference, we shall not abstain from 
taking part in discussion or voting or those questions. We desire to add that the Inde- 
pendence of India League wholly supports this point of view." 

The President next called upon Mr. Daad of the Trade Unioa Googreas 
to address the Convention. 

Mr. D4UD declared that the Trade LTnion Congress had sent him with 
a mandate to place their demands before the Convention for a sooialistio 
republican form of Government and the nationalisation of industry. After 
reading the resolution passed by the Jharia Congress on the auld^l^ he hoped 
it would receive ooniideration. 

Rai Sahib Chandrika Prasad thereupon made a counter deolaratioii as 
a former President of the Trade Union Congress and Railwayman’s Fedtra* 
tion declaring that the majority of Trade Unions and Unionists were in favoor 
ef the Nebm Report. 

A number of Labourites challenged Mr. Chandrika Praiad^s authorftf lo 
fpeak 00 behalf of the Trade Unionists whereupon he teplie4 that he Wfi 
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•paakhtg in a peraooid capacity and was prepared to take the conii^ueocea o! 
hia action. He was* howeveri continuously interrupted, but confusion ceased 
when he resnmed his sent. 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI then in the course of a much interrupted speeohi 
often leading to confusion among the audience and accompanied by shouts 
of ** Withdraw,” strongly opposed the resolution moved by Mr. Sen Qupta. 

He asked Mr. Sen Gupta why, when he accepted Independence as 
the goal of India, he should have moved this resolution and not any of 
those Dominion Statuswallahs’’ who were behind him. Could they not find 
a solitary individual in that group with the courage to preach Dominion 
Status not only not as a stepping stone as Mr. Yakub Hassan had said, but 
forever and anon ) 

Mr. Mahomed Ali criticised the psychology of those who argued that 
Dominion Status was only a temporary phase and that afterwards they could 
claim independence. He described this as the policy of a coward and not of 
a fighter. He praised the Nehru Committee for their excellent report but 
be obiected to it on essential points. 

He objected to Dominion Status because that status could have applica* 
tion only in a country of white people and not to this country of 320 million^ 
black people. Nowhere in the world was any Asiatic, particularly an ^ diam 
more looked down upon than in Britain, the centre of the British £m) 

Pundit Motilal Nehru at this stage explained that this was a oi /iradic- 
tion in terms and that if they got Dominion Status they could be treated on 
the same level with the people of the self-governing Dominions. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali denied this and speaking from his recent experience 
in England and other countries he said that Dominion Status might be very 
good on paper but when it was being applied there would be a world of 
difference between the people of Canada or South Africa and of India. 

At this stage Mr. P. K. Chakrabarti indignantly asked Mr Mahomed 
Ali to withdraw the word “ coward ” in respect of Mr. Sen Gupta. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali declined and explained that he wanted Mr. Sen 
Gupta with his creed of independence not to become a coward. 

Mr. Chakrabarti and others pressed for the withdrawal of what they 
termed an unparliamentary expression and some confusion reigned. 

Order was eventually restored and Mr. Mahomed Ali, proceeding, 
emphasised that Dominion Status might be used differently in India and 
against the interest of India and reminded them of the veto powers of the 
Viceroy. 

Mr. B. C. Pal — We will see that it is not so exercised in India. 

The Montana also urged the Convention to leave the Indian Statei 
out of consideration and refused to accept Pandit Malaviya as the represcnta* 
tivc of the Indian States. 

He said he was present in the Convention not as a Moslem Leaguer or 
Trade Unionist or even as an ex-President of the Congress but only a member 
of the All-India Coiigress Committee. He asked for no Constitution but for 
one article namely that India shall be free and independent. 

** 1 don’t ai^ ’* he said, for Dominion Status under the British or 
Hindus or Mussalmans or Turkey or Afghanistan. But 1 want freedom for 
myself and my country.” 

^ Mjr, Prakasbam : Did ^ou not petition the Viceroy I 
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Mr. Mriiomad All (Indignantly) : ** No, I have not taken even the oath 
of {^ty which you hate done and which Mr. Srinitaia Iyengar can somehow 
justify 

Speaking in his personal capacity the Maulana declared that he would 
ask for no constitution except one article namely that India shall be free 
and independent*’ *' I ask for no constitution, I ask for no rights for my* 
self, no fundamental rights for the Mussalmans, no rights for Hindus, no 
protection for minorities and majorities. I will only ask for one article, that 
of a free and independent India. I do not want Dominion Status under 
the Mussalmans or under the Turks. The one article I want is that India 
shall be free as other nations of the world. I say I do not want any- 
thing for myself. But I say that in order to get rid of the British there is 
no other alternative but to accept Dominion Status under the Hindus or 
the Mussalmans. In ord r to get rid of the British control over myself, 
if there is no alternative except to accept Dominion Status under the 
Hindus, I will accept it lor myself*’. 

It had been said, the Maulana went on, how they could ask for indepen- 
dence while communalism was rampant in the land. They could take it 
from him that there would be communalism in this country so long as there 
was no independence. And as long as they were under the British control 
that question would not be solved. That was why independence was necessary. 

** I want to open the door, concluded the Maulana, “ not of the Yenrada 
Jail but the great Jail facing India, which can only be opened by absolute 
independence and not by dependence or Dominion Status. I do not want 
people to become cowards, but what I say is, if we take a false step to-day, 
we might be called cowards to-morrow and I appeal to my comrades to see 
that they do not behoye like cowards ”• 

Dr. ALAM of the Punjab was very much pained to see that the Maulana 
spoke for himself only and not for all of them. It had been said that they 
had gone under the influence of some Liberal Knights. But he could assure 
them that it was the Liberals who had come under their banner and not 
the Congressmen who had gone under the banner of the Liberals. But 
while the Maulana was away in England his followers had gone under the 
banner of Sir Md. Sbafi and Sir Abdur Rahim, who had been giving 
dinners to Simon Seven. 

Proceeding, he pointed out the difference between the speeches of Mr. 
Sen Gupta and the Maulana. Both of them wanted independence, Imt as 
a practical man Mr. Sen Gupta had joined with others in claiming Dominion 
Status, while the Maulana would not accept it. And whyl Dr. Alam 
then pointed out that the word * shall ’ in the constitution was not obligatory 
and did not deter others from working for independence. 

This acceptance of Dominion Status, concluded Dr. Alam, was the last 
offer on their part to the British people to keep their connexion with India. 
It constituted the last offer on the part of those of our countrymen who 
thought that the English people were sympathetic to them. If this was not 
granted, then they would have to work further with the Congressmen and 
not to go back to the banner of Sir Md. Shafi. This was the last word, he 
thought lor after this, they were not going to agree to anything like Dominion 
Status. 

Mr. S. SATTAMURTHL on behalf of the Mahiyun Shabha and the AU- 
ludia States' Subiects Conference, associated himself with the statement of 
U 
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Mr« Sriohraia lyengen He pointed out the diflerenoe in the framing of the 
preeent reBolution with that passed at Luoknow. Here it did not recognise 
the liberty of those who desired to work for independence. !!• after thisi 
undiaritable critics said that it was a reply to the Viceroy, he thought 
they would not be far from wrong. 

They however thought that the time was with them and that their 
destiny lay in the direction of independence. They were ready and willing 
to hold aloft the banner of independence already raised. They know that 
the Congress would justify them They did not want to be responsible for 
the breaking upon of this Convention and therefore not without much hesita* 
tion but with a sense of responsibility that they agreed at the greatest sacrifice 
to this. What they had decided was to associate themselves with the state- 
ment of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and to desist from taking any futrher part in 
this resolution fixing Dominion Status as their constitution. But he gave the 
Convention and the countiy a fair warning that Independence was the only 
goal for which the people of this country should work for. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjea’s Amendment. 

Moving as an amendment to the first article of the recommendations 
of the Nehru Committee declaring that ** India shall take rank as a free 
nation among the free nations of the world/’ Mr. J. L. BANEBJI attacked 
some of the arguments in favour of Dominion Status. Leaving the task of 
oonstitution-making to the constitution Pandits of the future, he said that 
both Mr.^ Sen Gupta and Mr. Yakub had laid stress upon the practicability 
of Dominion Status implying that while it was a practical idea, independence 
was not. Not being a practical man himself, be could not appreciate the 
value of such an argument. Why was Dominion Status more practicable 
than independence ? Was it meant that it was easier to attain it ? That 
this goal could be reached more easily than independence, and that indepen- 
dence meant fighting the British Government while Dominion Status could 
be granted to them out of generority I If that was the attitude no grosser 
delusion could have been cherished in the minds of men. They should 
remember that even for attaining the Dominion Status they would have to 
use coercion, and more so, it may be, in the case of independence, and there 
is no other means available. Such being the case he failed to understand 
how Dominion Status was more practicable than independence. 

Rising on a point of personal explanation, Mr. Sen Gupta said what 
be said was that as a practical man they must hare unity. He knew as 
much as Mr. Baneiji did that they required force, coercion and strength in 
the country for the purpose of getting Dominion Status and perhaps some 
more amount of force for independence. 

Mr. Baneiji maintained that it meant the same thing and there was 
no need of Mr. Sen Gupta to contradict him. Proceeding, he said, great 
stress had been laid on the question of unity. The point could never be 
over emphasised. But did they think that they would have unity even 
on the question of Dominion Status ? The man who did say that would be a 
very bold man. His reading of history showed that independence was 
never attained by any united j^ple (Hear, Hear). Wherever the battle 
ol freed<^ had been fought it had been fought by an active minori^ 
wPlaweX and not by a united nation. It had been fought by a minority 
united in itself and never by a united ni|tion. fay tl|at 929 
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of people would unite and then press for independenoe—tbat had never 
been done and then they would have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

Pointing out that Dominion Status might be a practical idea for Cana* 
dianSi Austr^ians and other people who were akin to the English in raoe> 
tradition, blood, and culture, it was never a practicable proposition for India 
whose people had no common bond with the British. The only bond was 
the bond of servitude and inferiority. That being the case, how could they 
accept it from England and how could England give it to them I Their 
choice was plain. Was it independence or dependence for ever ? 

The Viceroy had been telling them that those who talked of Indepen* 
denoe were leading the country into a morass, evidently implying that the road 
to Dominion Status was a broad highway upon which they have only to walk 
and it would be dropped into their mouth. He hoped nobody would be misled 
by this kind of talk. If independence was a morass, in the eyes of the 
Viceroy, Dominion Status was equally so. As soon as they gave up their 
demand for independence, they would also come out in their true colours. 

Therefore I call upon you to think seriously over the matter. With 
you the decision must be not an act of the moment, but it would be a 
decision which will affect you, affect your descendants, your posterity and 
generations to come. For you the choice is plain and it remains to be seen 
what course you will adopt, the straight and narrow and short path that leads 
to independence through much blood, many tears and through innumerable 
course of sufferings, or the broad beaten track that leads to Dominion Status, 
dependence and hell. 

Mrs. Annie BESANT supporting the resolution said that she wished to 
clear one point and that was that Independence and Dominion Status meant 
practically the same thing. Dominion Status meant that they would have their 
own army and navy and that was essentially necessary to the country desirous 
of winning freedom from another country not willing to grant it That was 
why self-governing dominions could do as they liked. That was the factor 
she wanted to bring to their notice. One point seemed to be an important 
factor in this respect and which had never been mentioned in the speeches 
and that was that there was another party to it namely England. What would 
be her attitude t That had not been thought of by anybody. 

Proceeding, she pointed out the analogy of Ireland and said that the 
difference between the Irish people and Indians was that while Ireland was 
determined to be free, they were not. II India desired to be free, she could 
be free in a few minutes. The change of attitude would be enough to bring 
Great Britain to her senses. They talked for independence amongst them* 
selves but not one word had been mentioned as to how they were going to 
act for it. 

In this connexion she asked Indians to follow Sein Fein method. Let 
them set up parallel government in every village and in every district board. 
Their people had a genius for self-government. They had already before 
tirem the example of &rdoli. ** Make many Bardolis all over the country 
and I tell you that the English p^ple are very practical people and before 
laany Bardolis are established they will come to you for settlement. That 
is the kind of agitation they understand. 

I tell you further that if you* older people, do not take up the burden 
of freedom, the younger generation will do it. They are banning to under 
itind tho ehame, degradation and the intolerable condition of milUons of 
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p6<^ faftTbifT a splendid hiatory behind them, a literature unrivalled, buund 
down to a little nation in the far off ocean. That was the feeling they must 
ipread in the land. 

What 1 urge upon you is not to talk much but to begin to act, to bmld 
up ielf^governing Swaraj and then there is some hope of your gaining Swaraf^ 
Swarid be granted to you when it becomes dangerous to refuse it. 1 
am asking you to do something practical before the year 1929 passes away.” 

Mr. Bepin Chandra PAL (Calcutta) in supporting the resolution said 
that if he were not absolutely convinced with what the Nehru Report called 
Dominion Status as the goal of India’s political aspiration and that if he were 
not convinced that this Dominion Status meant not only practically but also 
In theory in the constitution of the existing British Empire independence, 
complete and absolute, he would have voted against it and called for indepen* 
dence. But they should remember that independence was not their absolute 
negation of dependence. The word “ independence ” was a foreign word 
and its concept was also a foreign one. Their word was not ’ independence’ 
but ‘ Swadhinata * which meant self-dependence and not independence. Every 
association limited the independence of the parties joining that association. 
This was the convention of all political parties in India and the very fact 
that they had met together in that Convention did not take away their 
fundamental freedom but it limited their independence so far as common 
action in this convention was concerned. The first thing that had struck 
him in this discussion between independence and Dominion Status was that 
those who talked of independence seemed to believe that there was no free- 
dom in the association. Dominion Status was actually equality of partnership. 
That was their own language in 1906 when Dadabhai Naoroji declared the 
mewing of Swand as Self-Government prevailing in the colonies and in the 
United Kingdom. When Mr. Naorqji laid down this ideal of Swaraj before 
them he did not mean isolated independence but equal partnership in a larger 
association. 

In the Nehru Committee Report they had self-governing Dominion 
Status. In the first place the Commonwealth of India Parliament would, 
like the Parliament of Great Britain or Parliament of Canada or other 
dominions, be responsible to its own constituency for peace and order. 
The present Indian legislature was excluded from responsibility for peace 
and order. They should be placed on the same footing as the Dominions 
and their legislature should be responsible for peace and order If the 
Indian Legislative Assembly had been responsible for peace and order 
and the Bengal Legislative Council had been responsible lor the same. Lord 
Beading and Lord Lytton could not have passed Ordinances whioh they 
did because in that case the Parliament of India and the Parliament of 
Bengal would have been completely responsible for peace and order and 
their Parliament would be responsible to the people for law and every act of 
^e goverment. He therefore thought that Independence and Domfnioii 
Status practically meant the same thing (cries of ’no, no’). It was a matlef 
of constitutional histoty, it was a matter of fact but it was not a quaettoa 
of oinnion. The fact was that self-governing Dominion Status wae the 
as Independence. 

(Voice— Why not accept the term ‘ independenoe ’ if there is no differ* 
enoe betw^n the twol). 

^ At this Mr, Pal referred to the Faridpur speech of Deshbandho OUlla* 
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iiiiia» Dm who deofered that 8al^gorerning Dominion Statos wat not prao<?i- 
ddi^ batter but ideally higher than ieolated national indepandenoe. Thit 
wat azaotly what Uie apaakar was trying to bring oat 

Me. Tariohand’s Amendment. 

Mr. Taraohand Lalwani (of Karachi) moved the following amendment : 

** Whereas the goal of Indian people is only national independanoe India 
cannot achieve true freedom without severance of British connexion and the 
people cannot enjoy tho fraita of freedom without socialism. This convention 
resolves that tho constitution of India should only be bMod on full indepen- 
dence and recommends that tho necessary alteration in that behalf be made 
into the Nehru report.” 

He said that Dominion Status or Independence could not be had merely 
by passing a resolution. They should never meet until and unless they had 
taken direct action. The speaker cited Bardoli as an instance in support of 
his proposition and pointed out that it was tho peasants and nobody else 
who could bring real Swaraj. 

Sir 0. P. RAMASWAMY IYER, in the course of a fighting speech on 
behalf on the National Liberal Federation in support of Dominion Status, em* 
phasised the need for unity. He asked if it was not a fact that during the last 
twelve months the national cause bad been enhanced in volume and intensity 
of expression by the unity which had been secured of all parties in regard 
to the Simon Commission. The attitude of men like Sir Ali Imam and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru had profoundly modified the political situation in India. 
These might represent minority opinion, but when they were prepared to 
work with the majority opinion, would it not be better to take them in the 
interests of national progress 1 And yet they were told in regard to Dominion 
Status that it was easier to attain Independence, and therefore, they should 
not bother about concentration on Dominion Status, when with perhaps the 
same expenditure of energy they could achieve the other. His reply wm that 
there were many classes in this country who had not accepted Independence 
as their goal. The case of the landlords was enough. At the same time 
there were the people of Indian States who would not be allowed to go with 
Congressmen in British India if they talked of Independence ; but might be 
allowed if they worked for Dominion Status. Then, there were the members 
of the Liberal Federation. They might be numerically weak, but they believed 
that Dominion Status wm in itself desirable, and would give eversrthing 
that a proud and self-respecting nation would care to achieve — association on 
equal terms with the biggest community of nations. 

Proceeding Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer said that by accepting Dominion 
Status India would rise to the position occupied by Canada. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali had Mked what would be the attitude of the Liberals if the Con* 
stitution fell short of the demands of the Liberals. He wanted them to let 
him know what would be their attitude if the Constitution fell short of 
independanoe. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali : We don’t accept it 

Sir C. P. BamMwami Iyer : Equally so, we don’t 

** 1 oldcet’* be said# '* to a mentality which suspects the bonafides oi 
th6 Liberahk We believe unlike you that Dominion Status is enough for 
asqr selHespeoting nation. I am Mking for a spirit of mutind toleinnoe.” 
Tbere wm an inaudible interruption from Mr. VAmai Ali at this 
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to which Sir C, P. Bamaswami Iyer replied I know this talk oi 
killiDg and getting killed a little too much. Let us be heroes* hut if we are 
going to kill and get killed, then your place is not in this Conrention but 
somewhere else/’ 

Mr. Mahomed Ali asked : “ Will you come to jail with us in the struggle”? 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer replied : “ I treat this question as an insult. 
II that is the spirit in which you are going to work for Swaraj it is not worth 
getting. We Liberals are commonplace men, but give us a chance to work 
with you and enable us to give the best of us to the advancement of the 
national cause in a spirit of mutual trust and toleration.” 

Political Sufferers* Statement. 

Swami Govindanand, on behalf of the Political Sufferers’ Conference, 
at this stage read out the following statement advocating independence 

The members of the Swadbin Bharata Sangha are of opinion that the only goal tor 
whioh any nation t^honld work is Independence, and that India can never have tme 
freedom until the British connection is severed and therefore the constitution of India 
shoold be based only on Independence. 

We find that the constitution recommended in the Nehru Baport is based on what it 
known as Dominion Status, which means that the entire politics of India will, in the 
last resort, be controlled by Britain in the interests of British Imperialism. We are also 
of opinion that the salvation of India and her masses lies in the establishment of a real 
socialistic regime. We are afraid the whole of the constitution stretched in the Nehru 
Beport is based on capitalistic construction of society. We are not prepared to accept this 
constitution, and hence cannot support it. We feel that real unity cannot grow and 
prosper in India as long as there is communal representation in whatever form in the 
oonstitntion of India. We are therefore emphatically of opinion that the constitution of 
India should be based only on national representation. 

We find that the constitution sketched in tbe Nehru Beport is based on communal 
representation through reservation of seats for minorities. Consistently with our nationa* 
lism, we cannot accept this portion of the constitution. But since under the ciroums* 
tances much as we deplore them, another settlement acceptable to all communities ie not 
possible, we feel it to be our imperative national duty not to complicate the matters by 
opposing that portion of the Report in this Conveotion or outside in the country, for we 
do not want to fall into tbe clever traps of rank communalists and reactionaries who 
exploiting idealism, natioaahsm and patriotism, are out to wreck any honest efforts at 
mobilising the national foices to give a battle royal to the present tyranny and to win the 
nation's freedom. 

Having stat^ our position with regarvi to the three most important issues in the Report. 
(1) Dominion Status vs. Independence, (2) Nationalism vs. Representation of teats and 
(3) Socialism vs. Capitalism, we wish to assure the Convention that, much as we feel 
very strongly on these three questions, we do not propose to hamper the work of this 
Convention. Boe we desire to record our considered opinion on ali the three questions 
and to dissociate ourselves from the resolutions on these three issues in so far as they 
commit ns to acceptance of British connection, capitalism and reservation of seats on a 
communal basis. We shall not take any part in the resolutions by moving amendments or 
voting on them. We shall however avail ourselves of the privilege accorded in tbe Beport 
and Lucknow resolntion of carrying on such activity as we consider proper and necessary 
in favour of complete Independence and hope tbe parties f avonring British oonoectlon 
will not carry on any counter-propaganda or hamper in any way our activities in that 
direction. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMONI on behalf of the Liberal Federation also sup- 
ported the rei^lotion. He said that he had oome to the Convention because the 
Nehru Committee’s report as a whole was for the good of the country. If they 
were Mievers in perpetual dependence they would not have asked lor 
Dominion Status but would be content with ‘ status quo.* Dominion Stfttua 
eonnecM a political position for India equivalent in all respects to indepeud* 
ffooe* It was because th^ are advocates of freedom for the country and did 
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not want any longer to be dependent upon or suldeot to England that they 
were giving their whole ‘hearted eupport to this resolution. 

It had been argued that those who supported Dominion Status were 
actuated by a spirit of defeatism. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali On a point of order (cries of order, order, 
sit down). 

Moulana Mahomed Ali If this rabble is going on like this I will 
go out. 

(Voices : — You are also of the rabble). 

Mr. Chintamoni continuing said that he would not refer to the effect 
of argument on this point, as he listened to every word of Mr. Mahomed Ali 
with the care and attention to which the word of any ex* president of the 
Indian National Congress deserved. He was speaking on the basis of his own 
understanding and not of the intention of the speaker. 

Moulana Mahomad Ali. — On a point of personal explanation. I did 
not say anything at all about the Liberal Federation or anybody else. I spoke 
about the psychology of Mr. J. M. SerrGupta. 

Mr. Chintamoni. — I submit I have not made any allegation against Mr. 
Mahomed Ali and 1 stand acquitted to having made any charge against him. 

Proceeding the speaker said thit Dominion Stitus was akin to national 
independence for all practical purposes for which the Nehru Report worked. 
Whether national unity was desirable or was merely an expression of national 
weakness — upon this point he not only associated himself wholeheartedly 
with the arguments put before them by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer. But 
he would go further and say that if they did not strive to the best of their 
power to achieve the maximum amount of national unity that was possible 
and exert a united pressure of the entire people seeking for political progress 
and for freedom from bondage upon their opponents whose organisation, whose 
strength, whose determination and whose selfishness was only too well known 
to them, they would get neither Independence nor Dominion Status nor make 
any substantial move forward. The position of the National Convention ought 
in his opinion to be the position which Gokhale described as the position of 
an ambassador of the people of India. Lot those members of the Indian 
National Congress who had thus belittled the value of national unity should 
remember that the All Parties Conference was called at the instance of the 
National Congress itself and that it was the members of the Congress who 
were in the position of the hosts to the nou’Congross men in order to achieve 
what they were struggling for, namely the freedom from boudige. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chintamoni said thit if this Convention had thrown out 
the Nehru Committee’s recommendations as embodied in the resolution they 
would be doing the most incaloulable injury which anybody of public men 
had done within the living memory and appealed with all the earnestness 
he could command to ratify the most statesmanlike conclusions reached in 
the report and show it to evey opponent of Indian national progress that 
Indians could rise to the height of the occasion at this critical juncture. 

Sir ALI IMAVf rose amidst applause and said that he did not propose to 
enter into a discussion of the value of Independence or Dominion Status, nor 
would he go into the detailed examination of the report of the Nehru Com* 
^ttee. He did not think that there was one single individual present at the 
C^nvenrion who disputed the proposition that Independenoe was a higher 
claim than Dominion Stakii. In theory they did not need to bo oonviooed 
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it to ebrioiit fact tbat was a higher ideal. Alttfaoogh he 

Wit tlieoretioally ooDvinoed of the higher ideality of Indepaadeooe, he had 
fODt at4 pot hit came on a paper which adopted Dominion Statai, that ie 
to tayi he had taken a lower place. 

He asked them to consider one or two things in regard to their own 
country. People or some section of the people who were fighting among 
themselTes upon a question as to whether a certain minority in the central 
legislature should have 26 seats out of hundred or 33, people who were 
quarrelling among themselves as to whether or not there would be reservation 
^ seats for certain minorities and who were not united in regard to com- 
munal interests, for such people as practical politicians to say and come 
forward that they should have independence was simply ridiculous. One 
might ask if they were going to put before the country the word * indepen- 
dence ’ or they were going to put before the country independence as it 
should be conceived as the basis of an accepted constitution. That word 
by itself bad already gone before the country. The National Congress had 
already put it before the country. Time had come for them to realise that 
the mere word * independence ’ would not by itself bring their salvation. It 
should be accompanied by a definite constitution— a constitution which ac- 
cepted independence as its goal. 

As a nationalist he had a grave misgiving about the declaration of the 
Jamiyat Ulema, the Khilafat Committee as it was only the Musalmans who 
wanted independence and who understood the virtue and value of indepen- 
dence. He l^lieved that he was an Indian first (prolonged and continued 
cheers). 

In conclusion he sounded a note of warning to the audience not to be 
misled by theoretical ideas but to listen to practical politicians. He did not, 
however, claim to be himself a politician. He was a simple man and was 
for some time only a miserable Law Member of the Gk)vernment of India. 
He was putting before the audience his honest conviction and be hoped that 
they would agree with him when be said that the decisions reached by the 
Nehru Committee were the best that could be devised for at least some 
time to come. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA in reply referred to what His Excellency the 
Vicercy had said in some place that the friends of India in England would 
be alienated from them by the fact that they would use this constitution 
based on Dominion Status for the purpose of strengthening their position 
for independence. He could tell His Excellency that so far as they (the 
Congressmen) were ooncernei they would use the unity produced in the 
country for the purpose of strengthening their national movement for 
freedom. 

He knew that it would be as much difficult to wrest a constitution based 
on Dominion Status as it would be to wrest a constitution based on indepen- 
dence and complete severence from British connexion. The only oljeot for 
which be supported the resolution In the All- Parties Convention that day was 
that he desir^ along with others to use this unity in the country. When they 
talked about independence making independence as the basis of their rasola* 
tion he understood men like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Mahomed 
Ali : he was not going to make ineiooations against any one but he did say 
that there were some who belonged to oommanal organisations. It was all 
very well to oome to the CooventioQ and to eay that t^ would ll|bl lor 
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iodtpeadiiioi* and in the lama breath sa:r that in the Puniab or in lOBie othe^ 
place i&ey wonld claim a little more than what their population granted. 

They wanted unity* they wanted etrength in thie Convention for the 
purpose of enabling the Congreea men to carry on their work for tadeiw 
dence. “ Let us not spoil this gigantic work* this historic work In this 
Convention ^ being pawns in the hands of the communists and the hired 
politicians of the British people.’’ 

All the amendment were put to the vote and lost while the original 
resolution was carried ** nem con.” 

At this stage Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru asked the President to record a note 
that the All*Iodia Congress Committee would record their vote in this matter 
on the 27th inst. The President agreed to the proposal of Mr. Nehru and 
the Convention was adjourned. 


THIRD DAY—24TH DECEMBER 1928. 

2 . O e c 1 a r a t i o n of Rights. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru started the third day’s proceedings by proposing the 
addition of a clause describing the word “citizen” as given at page 81 of 
the report, to the effect that when India got Dominion Status and wonld 
enjoy equality with other members of the British Commonwealth* those 
members would similarly enjoy equal status in India. The following is the 
text of the resolution : — 

**Tbat this ConveDtion adopts the changes proposed in the snpplementary leport 
defining a '* citisen ** so as to inolode oitisens of other Dominions.** 

In moving the resolution he said he was only placing before the Conven* 
tion a recommendation made in the report of his Committee. The suggestion 
was that “ citizens” should be described in a certain way. As the definition 
of this word originally stood at page 31 of the reports, it consisted of only 
three clauses. It was now proposed to add a fourth, which would be num* 
bered as clause 4. 

Proceeding, Pt. Motilal said that this was necessary in compliance with the 
resolution that was adopted in the Convention the previous day* when the sub* 
jeot of the Status of India was debated and Dominion Status resolved upon. 
This would give them the rights of citizenship in the Commonwealth. In 
adding this clause they had carried out the instructions of the Lucknow Con* 
ference. Unless the new clause now proposed was adopted the people of other 
Commonwealths coming to this country could not be regarded as citizens here. 
This would create a rather curious state of things because while Cermans* 
Italians or the subjects of any other country coming to India could be 
naturalised and would than become citizens here and enjoy equal rights* those 
coming from Great Britain or any of her Colonies would find themselves in 
this real difficulty that they could not be naturalised and would not eoj/oif 
equality with Indians as citizens. Such a thing would be quite Inoonsisteot 
with the resolution passed by this Convention the previous day because if 
^ey had Dominion Status they become equal to the people of the British 
Emigre and all her Commonweal^. 

If Indians beoame the equal of tiie British people and Uie paoj^e be* 
longing to the Commonwealths of Canada* South Africa and Anshtalia it 

\9 
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wold 1)0 abmird to aay tbat though the Indian people claimed to be the equal 
of the people of these several Commonwealths the later should uot have 
equal rights of oitiaenship in this country. While claiming to be on the 
lame footing as the people of the other British Cor* mon wealths the Indians 
eould not deny the latter the same rights as they would themselves ezdoy* 
This was nearly a consequential amendment. Of course at present India 
enjoyed no such right at all but they had passed the resolution in favour of 
Dominion Status and if India wanted equality in other Dominions they would 
have to concede the same rights to the people of those Dominions. If they 
wanted to be regarded as citizens of ibis country, this equality would oome 
about automatically if India got Dominion Status. If Indiana wanted equal 
rights in other dominions they must give them equal rights here. Of course 
if they did not get the one they would not give the other. As he had stated 
this equality would come a^ur automatically and would not depend upon 
any one’s will or pleasure. It would follow automatically and they would 
get those rights subject to any special legislation which other countries would 
have the right to pass, just as India would have the right to pass similar 
special legislations. If India was admitted into this family of the Common- 
wealth of Nations she would no longer be foreign to them and they would 
no longer be foreign to India. 

A member asked why this Convention should go out of its way to make 
this concession, and in reply to this Pundit Motilal Nehru pointed out that 
they bad laid down their constitution for Dominion Status and the necessary 
implication was that the consequence would follow. The people of this 
Commonwealth could not be naturalised because it was only foreigners who 
could be naturalised. 


A Select Committee Formed. 

Mr. E. M. MUNSHI (Bombay) opposing the resolution said that be pro- 
posed that the resolution 1^ referred to a Select Committee for further 
consideration. The ground for referring the clause to a Committee waa that 
it was not as satisfactory as it should be. With profound deference for 
Pandit Motilal he said that it was not quite accurate to say that the Dominion 
Status guaranteed every natural-born subject of His Migesty equal rights* 
As* for instance, he said the Commonwealth of Australia was quite 
competent to exclude any race which they thought proper from the exercise 
of franchise. In South Africa too there was such a statute. 

He* therefore* suggested that a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru* Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru* Dr. Narcsb Sen-Gupta, Mr. J, Choudhury 
and Mr. S. N. Hqji and the speaker be formed and that they should submit 
their report at the next sitting of the Convention. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said that he had no objection to the formation of 
a Committee. 

Dr. M. A. Aniari then moved that the following gentlemen should form 
the Committee— Mr. L. R. Tarshee* Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru* Dr. Naresh Sen- 
Gupta* Mr. J. Choudhury, and Mr. E. M. Munsbi. The amendment of 
Mr. Munshi was pot to vote and carried by an overwhelming migority* 

Amendments Moved. 

Mr. E. Madhab NAIR (Congress* Eerala) then moved that sab-Seotion U 
of Article i of the Nehru Report be omitted. Mr. Nair said that the yreseal 
eoonoynio arrangement in the country was certainly not the best one* Tkift 
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Vm Tested rights snob as oapitalistio rights* He did not helleTO in anF 
sel^rale of 6 or 10 or 15 per cent of the population. National Self*Qoyem* 
stent meant Self-Gorernment of the Nation andinot of any class. He did not 
belieTe that Swaraj could be acquired by India otherwise than by the tenants 
who had been sadly neglected. But he did not object if the report as a 
whole was of the Zemindars and that of Priestsi which were not to the 
Hking of the people. He therefore urged that the clause be omitted. 

Babu Ramchandra (Member^ of the U. P. Eishan Sabha) supported 
Mr. Nair. •i 

Dr, Naresh Chandra SEN-GUPTA said that he considered it unfortunate 
because he could not believe in the existence of self-rule in India for only 
five or ten years. To him national self-government meant not self-govern- 
ment of the classes. Those who believed that self-government could he 
achieved by perpetually neglecting the down-trodden masses were labouring 
under a fearful delusion. He believed that the retention of the clause 
meant a direct challenge to the tenantry of Bengal and he was prepared to 
accept it for the presenti for they who had already laboured under this dis- 
advantage for so many years were prepared to suffer so for a few years 
more. They knew that the moment the constitution came into force and 
manhood suffrage was granted they could alter the whole structure of the 
constitution and it was in this feeling that he opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Ramdas PANTULU in opposing the amendment said that there was 
no danger to accepting the resolution as it stood in the report as it was 
perfectly a legitimate provision. They were already pledged under the 
Congress constitution to adjust amicably the relations between landlords and 
tenants and the employers and the employees and he did not want to create 
any impression in the minds of anybody that this relation would be destroyed 
under the new Commonwealth. 

Mr. J. L. BANERJEE in supporting the amendment said that the first 
clause of the resolution that no property would be disturbed except in accor- 
dance with law was quite sufficient and he thought that the second clause 
guaranteeing rights was added with a sinister object. What titles were they 
going to guarantee 1— titles lawfully acquired under the laws passed by the 
British Government which was described by Mahatma Gandhi as Satanic 
Might he understand that all other laws of the Satanic Government were 
liable to be assailed and attacked but the laws for safeguarding the rights 
of landlords were sacred and sacrosanti net even to be attacked by the Free 
India to be 1 

What were they trying to have their Dominion status for* Mr. Baneijee 
asked. Was not their new Commonwealth to be given ample and large 
power of law giving 1 Should they not desire to give that body a chance be 
lore the world t Certainly they did not want to perpetuate the evil thing of 
the past 1 Should they not say that their object was to shatter the existing 
state of things and remould it nearer to the heart’ s desire ? If that wm 
not their obJ^t was there any meaning in claiming independence or Donunioii 
Status ) If they gave the largest and amplest lowers for legislation to the 
free states of India would that power of legislation be hampered only In 
respect of lawsi out of deference most probablyi to the great propertrl^ders 
now existing in India. 

One of the first duty of the new state of Bengidt Mr« Baneijee oenr 
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timiedi orented under the Commonwealth wiU be to ODsettle the permanent 
aettiement How can it possibly do that if you guarantee under your oonstitu- 
tions those titles and rights of the people here f If you cannot alter the 
present eniquitous state of things, your federated India will not be worth 
haying/’ 

Baba SEIPBAEASA (of Benares) moved the deletion of the worfs 
"lawfully” with regard to the acquisition of property and suggested the addition 
of the following clause after the word guaranteed : ” Provided that the 
same had been acquired in a manner sMll regarded as lawful in the Common- 
wealth and also provided that such a guarantee shall not be regarded as 
giving any immunity to any person from the confiscation of the whole or a 
part of his property however acquired in executing decrees of the cou^ of the 
Commonwealth or in fulfilment of such laws as may be passed limiting the 
extent of private property/* 

He said that he was not there to carry on a tirade against the rich folk. 
The purpose of his moving the amendment was to impress upon their minds 
that whatever gain humanity in its march towards progress bad made should 
be shared by all human beings. It should not be confined only to a few. 

Mr. T. BISWANATHAM of Tamil Naidu in moving a similar amendment 
said that to support the rights of titles lawfully acquired was quite out of 
place. He suggested that under the present conditions it would be roost incon- 
ceivable to give guarantee to an exploded section of society. The posterity 
would not be able to reorganise the society. 

Mr. Syed MAHOMED opposed the amendment. While agreeing with the 
sentimeDts that were contained in the amendment he pointed out that 
this constitution was the beginning of India’s career as a free nation. They 
would realise that all the amendments which they were dealing with were 
really useless and trivial What they were trying by this amendment was to 
change the social structure of the country before it started on its political 
career. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVITA wanted to clear up certain misconcep- 
tions. In the first place he said they must not start with the idea that what 
had been done had been done to placate a particular group of men. They 
must give those who were serving them this much honesty of purpose that 
if they agreed to a proposal they had done so after mature judgmeat. 

The object of an agreed constitution was to arrive at an understanding 
by an agreement They could estabiish Government by sword and by nego- 
tfations and agreemett He was sure that they did not want that they 
would divide the landed magnates and the tenants and use force. On the 
other hand they wanted to adjust differences between themselves in order 
to establish just and equitable relationship between aemindars and tenants. 
They had been doing it even under the existing administration. They were 
not tryi^ to frame a constitution by the result but by an agreement Did 
they tiiink that the proposals embodied in the report did not give satfslar 
tion to reasonable men f Did he ask them to agree to anything unreasonable t 

What was the proposal before themf It had been suggested that It 
was a sinister motive that led some of them to put this forward. Hii 
however, thought that they would think better in their calmer moment. He 
mafnUdned that this was the well-known tradition to be found In every 
emiitttntion. The first portion related to the proeedure of lewe. Whet did 
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the saoood olanse mean except this that the new Parliameot by a law should 
sot say all at once that Unded property would be oonfisoated. This was 
embodied against the passage of such a law and it did not debar them from 
making a revision of the settlement law of Bengal and Behar* It was as 
eoonomio measure which was open to Gk)vernmeDt to open the quest^ou at 
any timet and if the British Government had hesitated to revise it for more 
than a century, they would certainly expect their Parliament to proceed 
with the revision not in a hurry. If, however, it was considered necessary in 
the interests of the country, if justice demanded that the revision should be 
taken, then he said that this provision would not stand in their way. 

Pandit Malaviya continued: — If you want to nationalise the land, it 
will be open to your Parliament to appoint a committee or commission to 
purchase those lands after offering them a fair compensation and to acquire 
the whole of the land which they possess by the process of law. 

I do not endorse the view that every title acquired under the present 
Government is a bad title. Property has not only come down from the 
British period but from the Hindu period and had been enjoyed under the 
present administration. Do you want to say that you want to take away 
these rights I Do you want to say that you will tolerate the idea of your 
Parliament passing a short law to the effect that all titles to private proper 
ties should be extinguished and authorising the executive to take possession 
of the property they possess 1 I am glad that you do not. 

** Accept if you please, reject if you cannot ’’ thus concluded Pandit 
Malaviya amidst applause. 

The amendments were lost and Pandit Motilal Nehru’s resolution was 
carried. 

Leaders Leave Pandal to Meet Mr. Jinnah. 

At this stage a number of prominent leaders including Doctor Ansari , 
the Maharaja of Muhamadabad, Sir Tej Bahadur and Pandit Matilal Nehru 
left the Convention one by one and the dais was practically half vacant. 
They all left for Grand Hotel where Mr. Jinnah had arrived from Bombay 
with a view to discuss with him possible solutions of the communal question 
and incidentally decide the presidentship of the Muslim League regarding 
which there were several reports in the lobbies and elsewhere. Doctor 
Besant therefore occupied the chair. 

Half an hour later, Pandit Motilal returned to pilot and answer the 
criticisms levelled at several provisions of the Nehru Beport. There were 
altogether nineteen clauses laying down fundamental rights. Owing to the 
absence of several leaders, the debate was very tame. Attempts were 
made to alter those amendments in the report which had been made at ^e 
Lucknow Conference. 

Primary Education and the State. 

One amendment related to provision by the State for imparting puUio 
instruction in primary schools to children of members of minorities of con* 
siderable strength in the population through the medium of their own 
language and in such script as may be in vogue among them. 

Amendments to alter this were lost. 

Abolition of Corporal Punishment. 

Practically all attemi^ at modi^g proposals were unauocessfuL Bol 
Ur* Balakrishna Sarma obtained a very Irw majoii^ at.vo^ tfanagn 
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bis tsoUoii that there should be do corporal punishment for any effence in 
the Commonwealth of India. Pandit Motilal had opposed this, but he and 
only a lew others voted against it. 

Prohibition Question. 

The question of prohibition came in for consideration by way of an 
amendment in sub^clause 1 7 the effect of which was to provide for prohi* 
bition as a fundamental right in the constitution itself. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari was in charge of the motion and with but a 
brief speech from him, and another from the seconder, it was carried 
unanimously. 

“ It is hardly necessary for me/* said Mr. Rajagopalaohari, “ to remind 
you that Prohibition is a fundamental part of the American Constitution, 
and the present opportunity is availed of by me to place before you a 
similar proposal that, in our constitution which we are framing, Prohibition 
should be provided for as a fundamental right. We have already provided 
for universal elementary education and for public health and welfare work. 
What I propose is that the removal of the drink evil must also find a place 
in our constitution at the very start. If we want the country to be happy 
and prosperous with adult suffrage, we must also have dririk removed. If 
we want a sound democracy, we should necessarily undertake the duty of 
removing those causes that prevent an ordinary man from acting properly. 

“ It is hardly necessary for me in this Convention to argue the matter. 
If you want to save the money of the people under the Commonwealth, you 
must have Prohibition. Every year twenty croros of the poor man’s money 
in this country is wasted over this poison, and therefore if we want to be 
prosperous, we must have this amendment passed and carried out. If it is 
not included in the constitution now, it would be impossible in the Central 
Legislature to adopt any Prohibition at all. It has been put in tbe schedole 
as a provincial subject, and therefore it would not be competent lor the 
Central Legislature to deal with it. You know tbe difiiculty with Prohibition 
in regard to finance. A Piovincial Government may not be able to find 
money. To go to tbe Central Legislature it would be impossible, because 
the constitution is against it. And if we desire to amend it, fourfilths 
majority is a condition. If, therefore, you accept my motion, you will place 
the burden of making suitable laws upon all Provincial Legislatures and upon 
the Central Legislature also. I do not think you will find any difficulty in 
accepting it. The amendment is as follows : — 

“ It shall be the duly of tbe Commonwealth to save its citizens from 
the evil and temptations of alcoholic liquors and intoxicating drugs ; and it 
shall, as soon as possible, after tbe establishment of tbe Commonwealth 
€k>vemm6nt, make laws for total prohibition of manufacture and import or 
possession or sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs, except lor 
medioinal or industrial purposes **. 

Mr. Mufti Mubamad Siddiq seconded tbe amendment which was put 
and carried unanimously. 

Control of Judiciary. 

Tbe Convention also adopted the addition of a sub-clause to the sffsol 
that all courts of law should be within the jurisdiction of the appellate and 
administrative side of the High Court of Judicature. 

Tbe Conventioo then adjourned to reassemble on tbe STtb, 
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FOURTH DAY-'27TH DBCBMBBR 1928 . 

Tha AlUPartias Convantlon raossamblad at 3 thia aftarooon altar two 
days ’ raoaaS} the adjoarnment bavins; anablad tha All-India Mualhu 
Leagua te meat and elect its delegates to to-day's session of tha Convention. 
Attendance again was very large t and the dais particularly was occupied 
vary fully. 


Committee s Report Presented. 

At the ooteet Mr. E. M. Munahi of Bombay read the majority report of the Com 
iDlttee appointed on the 24th Dec. to consider the definition of the word ** oitiien.** The 
Majority report waa of opinion that the definition of “ citiaen ” as given in clause (o) 
should be modified in this way : Who being a snbject of the Crown ordinarily resides or 
personally works for gain within the territories of the Commonwealth at the ooromenoe* 
ment of the Act or fulfils qualifications prescribed by the Parliament for the ezeroise of 
the rights of citiienship. 

A Dissentient Note. 

Mr. S. N, Haji of Bombay made a dissf'ntient note in which he said : As I am of 
opinion that the discretion of the Indian Dominion Parliament when established should 
not be fettered by particulars laid down now, regarding the qualifications under which 
non-Indians can become Indian oitiz'^ns, I regret that I cannot sign the above report. 
However, I realise that non-Indians in India should be permitted to become Indian citizens 
under the Parliament according to the conditions laid down in that behalf ** 

He would, therefore, add the words ‘‘ and fulfils the qualifications prescribed by Parlia,- 
ment for the exercise of the right of citizenship.** 

Parsis and the Nehru Report. 

Mr. M. y. PATEL, on behalf of the Pars! Association of Bombay known as Mazdayaioi 
Mandal, made a statement in course of which be said : ** The Parti Community appreciate 
the unquestioned and unquestionable patriotic motives that have inspired Dr. Ansari, Pandit 
Motilal and others who are responsible for* the framing of a constitution for the future 
governance of the country, which bears clear evidence of assiduous application, strenuous 
labour and unfiagging zeal. But. the community cannot help deploring the fact that its 
very existence has been ignored by the said leaders from the very inception of the moment 
for framing the said constitution. It is as surprising as it is painful to the community 
to see itself so completely ignored in the report by the distinguished framers of the 
constitution. 

“ The Parsi Community desires to know what wouKl be its position when the Govern* 
ment of the country virtually passes from the hands of the British into the hands of the 
people. The apprehension entertained frequently by a large section of the Farsi Com* 
mnnity in the matter of Swaraj is that if the Indians were granted self-government, the 
dominant race will by the sheer force of numbers sweep everything before them and the 
interests of the minor races like the Parsis would considerably suffer. 

** The majority of the Parsi Community have now learnt to hate oommnnalism in every 
shape and form and disdain to ask for or have special communal rights and privileges. 
They have, as a community, made common cause with the Hindus and the Mahomedane 
and boycotted the Simon Commission. They have also exhibited sufficient moral courage 
to give whole-hearted support to the Nehru report iuspite of their grievances. They have 
thrown the weight of their infioenoe on the side of ngbteoniness and jnstioe instead of 
oo*operatiDg with the Simon Commission driven by a cowardly and selfish oonsideratloQ 
of eommnnal interests The Community has also adopted a courteous attitude towarda 
the constitution and have resolved to trust to their own abilities ami merits and the leaders* 
sense of justice and fair play for a share in the government of the country when India 
is free. 

** In oonolntion I would request you to have this statement read before the OenveittlQn 
and placed on the records of the prooe^ings 

Mr. SIDWAI then came forward and stated that the Mondal was a religioiis body. 
The body that counted in the Bombay Presidency was the Parsi Panehayet and they had 
repudiated the idea of oo-operating with the Commission inspite of interested move In 
o^stain seotloi^ On this question be further informed the House that the five Farsi nm* 
hers in the Bombay Oonnoil had totally boycotted the Commission. The Farsto did not 
Wint Sliy Bboards. They had played their part indnstrialty, politionlly and soednliy 
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wad they iroald itand on their own merits. Kven be might sey that they did not Ifte 
the idea of keeping anything on record as stated by the previoos speaker. He wanted 
to iaopreis on them that the statement read came from a religions association and the 
body that counted was the Parsi Panchayet in Bombay who bad boycotted the Simon 
Commission and adopted the Nehru report. 

Position of Jamiat-nl* Ulema Hind. 

The following letter from the Secretary, Jamiat-nl-nlema of Hind, Delhi, to the Secre* 
tary, All-Parties Oonrention, was then read ^fore the Convention which stated that the 
invitation received from the Convention was put before the Working Committee of the 
Jamiat-nl-nlema Hind at the meeting held at Moradabad on December 28rd . The Com- 
mittee adopted the following resolntion 

In view of the fact that the Nehrn Beport Committee was irregularly constituted 
and has no adequate representation of Moslems in it and that the Nehrn Beport has not 
yet been pat before and adopted by the Moslem All-Parties Conference, this meeting of 
the Working Committee does not consider it necessary to elect its delegates to the Calcntta 
Convention. It only appoints Manlana Mahomed Ali to deliver the report of the Jamiat- 
nl-nlema to the President or Secretary of the Convention with the message that the 
Jamiat-nl-nlema Hind is still prepared to send its representatives if the All-Parties Com- 
mittee in accordance with its principles first procures the demands of different Moslem 
associations and then fixes a date for the Convention to consider a constitntion for India 
on the basis of mntnal understanding**. 

An Amendment to Fnndamental Bights^ 

Mr. Mohammad Masnd AHMED (Baxm Sofia) then moved an amendment to article 4, 
ittb-olanies 4 and 5 of the Supplementary Beport, deleting the words ** for purposes not 
opposed to public order or morality ** and adding ** provided ibis be not of itself opposed 
to public morality and no one or no community shall be compelled to act against the 
doctrine and practices of his religion nor shall any one be compelled to do anything 
because of the religions tenets of any creed or community.** 

Mr. J. B. BANBBJBB (Bengal) in opposing the amendment said that be wanted to 
oppose the amendment on more than one reason. In the first place the question of public 
order was of paramount importance. The All-Parties Convention meant an atmosphere of 
peace. Public peace and tranquility was to be preserved above all. If the amendment was 
carried then if anybody preached against the religion of others, which he held religions on 
bis part, public order was sure to be violated. He was sorry that the amendment was 
moved at iXl in the Convention. 

Mr. Niranjan DAS (Gnsranwalla), in opposing the amendment, said that they from 
the Puniab bad come to bury communalism which the amendment wanted to revive. It 
was very late in the 20tb Century to say that religion had anything to play in polities. 
He was not sure whether the gentleman who bad moved the amendment was the represen- 
tative of any community in the Convention. Puniab which was once the hotbed of com- 
mnnalism bad got rid of it only for the Nehru Beport. Did the gentleman, asked Mr. Das 
in conclusion, mean that when they attained Swaraj they would have nothing to do with 
pnblic peace of morality f 

The amendment was then pnt to vote and lost. 

Another Amendment Negatived. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Mohammad Masnd AHMAD to add a new danse in the 
declaration of fnndamental rights to the effect that Mnsalmans shall be subject only to 
their own persona) law in all matters relating to religions or semi -religious observance, 
Asans, laws of inheritance, gnardiansbip, gifts, wills, legitimacy, marriage, dower, divorce, 
Waqf, no Government at any time eball have the power to add, alter, amend or other- 
wise change the above and where the Islamic law requires that any particular matter be 
adjudicated upon by Muslim judges, only Muslim judges shall adjudicate npon each 
matters **• 

There was a brief disenmion over it after which it was negatived by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Participation of Mnslim Leagne. 

At this stage Pandit Motilal Nehrn announced that the Moslem League and the Kbilafat 
Committee would be represented in the Convention for the first time that day. (Applaose). 
These bodies bad not taken part in any previous sitting of the Convention and it would 
not be convenient for them to diienas the snbjecti they had already disoossed or the new 
•abjeets that wonld come up before the Convention for disonssion. Be, therefcrei pro* 
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pottd tbftt » Svb^ominittee of the Home be formed to meet tbeie delegttee with a Tiew to 
at certain reioIntioQ on the oornmnnal qneitions, or if they ooald not, th 7 would 
pnt forward the rarioos organ leationa* riew-poiate at the next sitting of the Convention^ 
If they pnt forward anything without previoni knowledge on the snbj )Ot, there wonld be 
difllenlty. it woald be a mistake to pot anything at the bi^ginning and it woolJ be a 
mistake for the House either to accept or reject that on the spur of the moment. He, 
tbereiere, movc^ that a Sab*Oommitcee of the Convention consisting of 85 members be 
appointed to meet the delegates from the Khilafat Commitces an i tha Hoslem League. 

Members of the Sub-Committee. 

Following were the members of the Sub-Committee : — Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Tej Baha- 
dur, Ft. M. M. Maiaviya, Dr. Ansari, Manlana Azad, Pandit Motilal, Dr, Moonje, Mr, 
Jayakar, Mr. Jayramdas Daolatram, Sardar Sardnl Singh, Dr. Satyapal, Mr. Aney, Mr. 
Donichand of Lahore, Master Tarun Singh, Baba Bajendra Prasad, Mr. Chintamani, Kumar 
Gbrnganand, Mr. J. L. Banerji, Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, Mr. H. N. Dutt, Mr. Padamraj Jain, 
Mr. J. B. Baneij*, Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Vijayaraghavacbariar, Sir AH Imam, Mrs. 
Betant, Dewan Bahadur Bamchandra Bao and others. 

The following were the representatives of the Moslem League : Dr. Kitcblew, Malik 
Barkat All, Dr. Alam, Mr. Zaflar All, Hissamuddm and Gazi A. Babaman (Punjab); 
Mauivi Mojibar Babaman, Maulvi Akram Khan, Mr. Azzizal Huq, Mr. A Karim of Bengal ; 
Maharaja of Muhammadabad, Messrs. Sherwani and Khaliqnozamman, Takub Ah Khan of 
U. P. ; Mr. Jinnab, Mr. Chagla and Mr. Brelvy of Bombay ; Hon. Shah Md. Zubair and Dr. 
Mabammad of Debar; Mr. Yakub Hossain and Mr. A Hilim of Madras ; Mr. Nnr Ali 
of Assam and a representative from the North Western Frontier Provinces. 

The president then annonnced that these two committees would meet at the room of 
Pandit Motilal within half an hoar and the committee of the Convention was to report 
to the open House next day on its work, if possible. The House was then adjourned 
to give facility to these bodies to discnas the questions affecting the cornmnnities. 


FIFTH DAY^28TH DECEMBER 1928, 

Dr. Ansari took the chair at 4-30 and requested the various movers of 
the amendments to assist him to get the business through, as the delegates 
were getting impatient and wanted to go home. A number of minor ameud- 
meutSi he suggested, could ba dropped as the exact phraseology should be 
left to a Parliamentary draftsman to arrange. He fixed five minutes for 
the seconder of amendments, reserving discretion to allot more time in the 
case of important amendments. 

Dr. Ansari next read a communication from Pandit Motilal, which 
enclosed a copy of the resolution passed by the A.LC.C. in the afternoon on the 
constitution recommended by the AlbParties’ Committee report and request* 
ing that that opinion be recorded subject to any changes that the Congress 
might make. 

Dr. Ansari next read out the text of the resolution for the information 
of non-Cpngressmeo. 

Statement by K h il e f eti • tt . 

Dr. Ansari then said that h4 had received two statements, one from those 
members of the Ehilafat Committee who claim to form the majority and who 
have elected their delegates to join in the Convention and another, a counter* 
statement by the other members of the Khilafat Committee, appointed by them 
under his chairmanship regarding the communal question. It was not signed 
by him as the Chairman of the Committee. It ran : — 

** The nodifloattone to the Nehru Beport moved by Mr. Jinuah on behalf of the 
Xualifii I^eagne and Mr. T. A. K, Sherwaoi on behalf of the Oentrai Khilafat OommHttN*, 

** I. That one-third of the clveted repreeeutatlvrs of both the Hooeee of the Central 
Lcfitlattire should be Mumalmans. Tbp Comipittee oouH not arriye at any agreemest on 
this pdni. ^ 
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** S. Thai in the Punjab and Bengal, in the event of adalt enilrage not being eetab* 

^ere ^oold be reeervation of seati for MusBalmani on the popalation baiii for 
lea peatfi enbieot to re*exafnination after that period, bat they ihall have no right to 
nonteet additional teats. The Oummittee did not oontemplate any taoh oontingenoy. 

** S. That (a) the residuary powers shonld be left to the provinces and shoald not 
Test in the Centra' Legisl t re, (b) that Clause 13-A embodied in the supplementary 
report ^ould be delet^, (o) that the division of sobjeots in schedules 1 and II be revised. 
The Committee was of opinion that the residuary powers shoal 1 rest with the Central 
Legislature, but the revision of 13 A and Schedule 1 and 1[ was not obj'cted to. 

4. That the oonst.tution shall not be amended or altered unless the amendment or 
alteration is passed first by both Houses of Parliament separately by a majority of four- 
fifths of those present and then by both the H3asti sitting t'^gether by a majority of 
four-fifths. The Committee approved of the suggestion nnanimonsly. 

It was moved that in article XV, about communal representation, delete the words 
simultaneously with the establishment of a Government under this constitution.** 
The Committee regrets that it cannot accept it as this resolution records an agreement 
arrived at by parties who signed it at Lucknow. 

*• 6. Embody the pict regarding communal representation in the Punjab arrived at 
in Lucknow in the Nehru Report. The Committee bad n t obj'-ction to it if the fiikh 
members dissented. 

So far about the Muslim League aud Ehilafat Committee members. 

The Sikhs* Demand. 

**The members of the Gcmtial Sikh League move<l that 30 p'r cent of the seats in 
the Pun jab be reserve i for Sikhs. The Committee conhi n >t arrive at any agreement 
on this point. Another suggestion of allowing II p t c mt. of the seats with a right to 
additional seats to Sikhs was also not acceptable even to the Sikhs themselves.*' 

A member aaked : Who suggested it t 

Dr. Ansari : Mahatma Gandhi suggested it, but it was not acceptable 
either to the Sikhs or the Muslims or Hindus of the Punjab. Finally, the mem- 
bers of the Hindu Sabha, Bengal moved that seats for Hindus in Bengal be 
reserved on a population basis, namely, 48 per cent. The Committee did 
not assent to it. 

Mr. Jitendralal Banerjoe asked whether it would not lie more correct 
to say that the question was not considered. 

Dr, Ansari ; I put it mildly. It was really laughed out. 

Bival Khilafat Factions. 

After Dr. Alam had read out the two statements, one of bis section on 
the Central Khilafat Committee and the other signed by MouUna Shaukat AH 
as Secretary, Central Khilafat Committee, the former claiming the proper 
* locus standi’ for the fifty deL'gates who were altendin ; the Convention on the 
Central Khilafat Committee’s behalf, the latter denying all such claims. Dr. 
Ansari said : ** 1 think if we take up the communal question first and get 
it out of our way we shall have done a great part of our work. Therefore 
1 will ask Mr. Jinnab to place the resolutions or amendments on behalf of the 
AU-India Muslim League.” 

Mr. Jinneb*s Statement. 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah then said : ** The All-India Muslim League passed a 
resolution appointing 23 delegates and In accordance with that resolution we 
attended this Convention yesterday. You were pleased t) appoint a com- 
mittee with a view to consider what we have to place before this Convention 
eventually. The resolution of the League is important and I wiU read it 
to you. (For text see proceedings of Muslim League in Vol. IL) The Com- 
mittee, which you appointed, met yesterday and we sat up last niglitt I 
beEeve^ till half past one or two an4 I am told some remained even }§ler| 
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The reitilt* 1 am sorry to say» is not very lniitful> and therefore 1 would 
like to draw your special attention to the points which were discussed and 
which I am going to place before you. The points are given in the report 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Jinnah explained the reasons which be had given for the support 
of the points put forward on behalf of the League. He said he could not 
get back home last night till 3, but be was sorry the discussions were not 
very fruitful. He first referred to their demand about one-third elected seats 
being reserved for Muslim representatives in the Central Legislature* He 
said: “ The Nehru Report has stated that accoding to the scheme which 
they propose the Muslims are likely to get one-third in the Central Legisla- 
ture and perhaps more, and it is argued that th-^ Punjab and E^ngat will get 
much more than their population proportion. What we feel U this. If one- 
third is going to be obtained by Muslims then the method which you have 
adopted is not quite fair to the provinces where the Muslims are in a minority 
because the Punjab and Bengal will obtain more than their population basis 
in the Central Legislature. You are going to give to the rich more and 
keeping the poor according to the population. It may be sound reasoning but 
it is not wisdom. I tell you why. I know we are living in an age where 
we are talking of democracy and where we count heads, but besides heads 
there may be other oonside rations. I am taking, for instance, a province like 
Madras, which has got six per cent of the rauslim population and in a total 
number of SOO representatives Madras will not get in the Parliament more 
than 2 or 3 seats. Now it is very desirable that such adjustment should 
be made that you give something more to the provinces like Madras, because 
it is rot merely a question of vote, but you have to get representatives who, 
coming from different parts of the provinces, will be able to know the oou* 
ditions in those parts. We know, in a legislature it is of great importaooe 
that a man must be able to put his facts and his arguments to persuade it 
if bis case is fair and just. 

Therefore, if the Muslims are, as the Nehru Report suggests, to get 
onc-third, or more, they oinnot give the Punjab or Bengal more, imt let 
six or seven extra seats be distributed among provinces which are already 
in a very small minority, such as, Madras and ^ml)ay, because, remember, 
if Sind is separated the Bombay Presidency will be reduced to something 
like 7 or 8 per cent. There are other provinces where we have small 
minorities. This is the reason why we say fix one third and let it be dis- 
tributed amongst Muslims according to our own adjustment, and that Is why 
we say that. 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to their second demand that, in the event of 
adult suffrage not being granted, the Punjab and Bengal should have seats 
reserved on a population basis and no more, subject to re-examination at 
the end of ten years. He said, '*You remember that originally proposala 
emanated from certain Muslim leaders in March 1927 known as the Delhi 
^ Proposals.’* They were dealt with by the A.l C.G. in Bombay and at the 
Madras Congress and the Muslim League in Calcutta last De^mber auV 
stantially endorsed at least this part of the proposal. 1 am not going into 
the detailed arguments. It really reduces itself into one proposition, that 
the voting strength of Mabomedaos in the Punjab and Bengal, althoogh 
are in a migorlty, is not in proportion to their populition. That was 
one of the reaaona. The Nehru Report has now fouod a substilate an J 
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tb^ say that If ^ult franchise is established then there is no need for 
reserTation but in the event of its not being established we want to leave 
wo doubt that in that case there should be reservation for Muslims in the 
Punjab and Bengal* according to their population, but they shall not be 
entitled to additional seats. (There were some interruptions to which Mr. 
Jinnah replied : ** Please do not interrupt me. I cannot argue with you ^1 
individually.”) 

Mr. Jinnah next dealt with the League's objection to Clause 13 em- 
powering the Central Goveriiraent to suspend the provincial constitution, 
with the question of residuary powers which they should grant to provincial 
Goverumei.ts, ard the revision of schedules laying down the Central and 
Provincial subjects. 

A member asked why Mr. Jinnah was being given so much time. 

Dr. Ansari : It is a very material issue and I will give Mr. Jinnah 
the fullest latitude to express his views (cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah, resuming, said, “ Gentlemen, this is purely a constitutional 
question and has nothing to do with the communal aspect. We strongly 
hold— I know Hiitdus will say Muslims are carried away by communal con- 
sideration and Muslims will say Hindus are carried away by communal con- 
sideration— we strongly hold the view that, if you examine this question 
carefully, we submit that the icsiduary powers should rest with the provinces. 
I do not say it is not possible to mind to it and we favour a system which 
will give the residuary power to the Provinces and not to the Central 
Legislature 

Separation of Sind. 

Mr. Jinnah next announced that there was unanimity that no change 
be made in the constitution without a four-fifths majority of either House 
separately and again a four-fifths majority of the two Houses. They bad 
I moved the deletion of words which stated that Sind bo constituted into a 
^ j separate province only on the establishment of the system of Government 
outlined in the report. Mr. Jinnah commented : We feel this difficulty. 
We do not know when this will fructify and 1 thirk this House will agree 
that wc shall have to go through a struggle before we see the realisation of 
that vision and if you want me to be a party to this agreement then I want 
you to understar d me. 

“ Supposii>g the Government choose, within the next six months, or a 
year, or two years, to separate Sind before the establishment of a Govern- 
ment urdcr this constitution. Are the Mahomedans to say, ‘we do not 
want it.* If that is your intention, I agree that so long as this clause stands 
Its meaning is that Mahomedans should oppose its separation until simulta- 
re(/usly a Government is established under this constitution. We say delete 
these welds aid I am supporting my argument by the fact that you do not 
nrake such a remark about the N. W. F. Province. Supposing the Govern- 
n ci,t introduces reforms in the N. W. F. Province, arc you to say, am I to 
say, r.o that province is to remain on the tome footing as other provinces! 
^be Conmittee says it esnnot accept it as the resolution records an agreement 
arrived at by parties who signed it at Lucknow, With the utmost deferanoe to 
members ol that Cemmittee I venture to say that that is not valid ground 
There may have been certain persons at Lucknow, who ware present at that 
Ce nference and may have signed it, either In a personal or a represenMhre 
€a{(.€it7. The Muslim League waa not represented Varioni c^ar oipsi* 
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intloiDi pment h«r6 tio*d»y were not represented. Are we bound, in tbls 
Conrention, bound because a partioukr resolution was parsed by an agree* 
ment 4>etween certain persons t I venture to say that this Convention is 
not so bound. Are you entitled to say because A. B. C. D. came to this 
agreement tbersfore I am out ol court here, which 1 consider the supreme 
court 1 As far as this Convention is concerned I therefore eay that this is not 
valid reason and it is within your jurisdiotion to make any modifications you 
think proper.*’ Finally, Mr. Jinnah referred to what he thought was a slip, 
the proviso in the Punjab Hindu-Muslira agreement being omitted from the 
supplementary report stating that the settlement was ajoeptable on the basis 
of a scheme of adult fratiohise only. 

Dr. Alam supporting Mr. Jinnah in a sentence, appealed to the good 
sense of the House. 

Dr. Sapru't Reply to the Criticisms. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said he was leaving that night for Allahabad 
and would express his views on the various points raised by Mr. Jinnah. 
As one who was intimately associated with the preparation of the Nehru 
Report under the leadership of his distinguished friend Pandit Motilal, he 
assured them that every point of view was studied. “ We were actuated 
by ofje mdin desire, namely to bring about the maximum amou it of uuity 
(Hear, hear). Many parties, which belong to different sohools of thought 
which have worked during the last eight or ten years on different platforms, 
were prepared to co-operate with one another in evolving a constitution not 
merely for our day but for posterity (hear, hear). That was the spirit in 
which we approached our task. You can easily imagine how if the report 
had come to be written by people of one school of thought belonging to any 
one of the organisations, it would have been very different. It was you who 
were responsible for the Committee. The responsibility rests much more 
heavily on the Congressmen who invited members of other political parties 
to join in producing a scheme carrying the greatest amount of agreement. 
Do pot therefore judge the scheme from a narrow point ol view of party 
l^oliticians. The report was written in a spirit ol Indian nationalism to remove 
disunity which is ditfiguring our public life and to restore harmony in 
certain matters, so that we may work shoulder to shoulder in regard to these 
matters. It was only after the most careful and fullest discusfon that 
we settled on the ideal or ohjt*otive of Dominion Status. 

The next question was as to the means to be adopted for attaining that 
end. On that there was complete agreement. We did not disguise from 
ourselves the position, which I trust will be realised by every one of you, 
^at there can be no greater self-deception on the part of any one, be he a 
CotigrCMmait, Liberal, Independence man, Hindu Sabbaite or Muslim Leaguer, 
that it is impossible for India to achieve Dominion Status, not to apeak of 
Independence, if there is not complete harmony on broad principles between 
one community and another oommunity. Therefore the essence of the whde 
problem was the oomrounal question and, when we approached it, we had in 
mind the Delhi proposals and others made in other quarters. We tried to 
explore as many avenues as pomibie and came to the conciusioD that the only 

ol solving it in India was by taking courage in both hands and 
ing headlong towards whal 1 consider to be the most demooratio state*, na me ly 
t<» a<mpt adult franchise, so that each community may stand on a nariact 
i%nnlitv with the other. That being the poeitioo, it loBowad dial the 
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MaboBitdftii oommnnity thould get representation in the Central Legislature 
^in proportion to its numerioal strength in the whole of India. That was 
a lexical position and we adopted it logically. II you examine the figures 
you will find thati including nominated membersi Muslim repr< sentation 
in the Central Legislature is 27 per cent and Mr. Jinnah wants 33. In 
making the observations that follow I am not in the slightest degree disloyal 
to the Chairman nor »m 1 departing from the Nehru Report. At the same 
time it seems to me that you are faced with an occasion when the first and 
last question should be to bring about unity. Even at the sacrifice of the 
reputation for being logical I would rather lose my reputation than imperil 
the success of this Conference. Gentlemen, remember it is not only our 
own countrymen but the whole world is watching you. If you leave this 
pandal with failure you will have done a great damage to the oountry from 
which it may not recover for a quarter of a century. The simple position 
is that for the sake of settlement you are invited by Mr. Jinnah, however 
illogioally and unreasonable, to agree to (his proposition, which I consider 
is not 11 consistent with the Nehru Report (voices no. no ” and some 
interruptions). Speaking for myself I would like you to picture Mr. Jinnah, 
whom 1 have kt own intimately for fifteen years. If he is a spoilt child, 
a naughty child I am prepared .to say, give him what he wants ard be finished 
with it.* I am going to ask him to bo reasonable but we mu<tt, as nmeti' 
cal statesmen, tiy to solve the problem and not be misled by arithmetical 
figures. 

Touching the question of reservation of seats in the Punjab and Bcrr 

as an alternative) Sir Tej Bahadur said he would not put forward an 
dternative but if a better alternative could be suggested be was open to adopt 
it He hoped that Mr. Jinnah would reconsider his position on the point. 

As regards the residuary powers many eminent Mabomedans had sugges* 
ted that those should he left with the provinces. Dr. Sapru warned them 
against being misled by the examples of other countries, for in the case 
of TJ. S. A, the President st d in the case of Switzerland, an irremovable 
Executive, were the chief centres of gravity, while an Australian states* 
man already thought their forefathers bad made a mistake in giving the 
residuary powers to the provinces. “ Having regard to the i)ernliar posi- 
tion of India ft would he unwise to vest these powers in the provinces. 
The constitution we have devised is neither federal nor unitary. It is 
both. As a constitutional lawyer 1 feel that even if Hindus are prepared to 
agree I would warn them on this point : * Do not allow your mind to be 
misguided by the fact that in certain proviices you will have a Hindu 
majority and in others a Muslim majority.* (Hear, hoar). Personally I 
feel that in spite of many suspicions you may have, you will have to pool 
together your energies. If you have the spirit of distrust and suspicion let 
me tell you it is no use evolving your constitution. You have got to take 
certain risks and these must be taken in a spirit of abundant faith and 
hopefulness *^ 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru agreed with Mr. Jinnah that Clause 19*A 
regarding the suspension of a provincial constitution was sueceptible of Im* 
provement ai d the two schedoles regarding provincial and central suhjeots 
could also be modified. 

As regards Sind, this Convention had of course full authority to apaet 
mt amngemeat arrived at at Luokoowi if it so wished. 
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Sin T. B. Sapni conclndad with tha appeal : 1 beg of you to retnem* 

bar the supreme character of this occasion. For the nation’s sake do not 
allow your mind to be affected by narrow considerations of the expedieni^ 
of the hour or by bitter memories of recent couflicts. but approach it from 
the point of view of the future, of posterity. If you do so, whatever may 
be your political differences in the matter of programmes, you will tell the 
world that so far as the constitution of India is concerned, the political 
parties stand shoulder to shoulder with each other”. (Applause). 

The President said that there wore five points which Mr. Jinnah had 
placed before them and he proposed to deal with these five points first. 

^fr. Cbintamani Explains Liberals’ Attitude. 

Mr. Chintamani, with the permission of the chair, at this stage annourr 
ced the decisions of the organisation he r.^preBented, namely the Liberal 
Federation. The Council of the Fedaratioii had decid >d that on the ques* 
tion of the residuary powers resting with the Central Government or Provincial 
Governments every member of the Federation attending this Convention 
should vote for the residuary powers residing in the Central Government 
and not in the Provincial Gover<iments. On the other questions under 
discussion the Federation had not issued a!iy mandate and every member 
was free to take his own line of acti ii and for doing this he would not be 
liable to tbe accusation of disloyalty, but the Liberal Party had advised the 
members attending the Convention to act with a feeling of oational well- 
being and bring about harmony, to which all other considerations were to 
be subieoted. They should, therefore, vote for the Nehru Committee 
Report. If, however, on afiy point there was any other agreed settlement 
then they should vote for that agreed settlement. 

Indian Christians’ Views. 

Mr. Rdlia Ram, representing the AlMndia Indian Chnstians’ Conference, 
in opposing Mr. Jinnah’s demand for reservation of seats for Muslims, 
said : 1 am sorry that 1 have to tell you that I am an ' Indian Christian * 

for i feel that the time h.is come when people should leave their religion 
at home and enter this Convontion as Indiana and Indiins alone.” He held 
that they had tried the method of communal representation, which bad not 
only failed to bring about national unity but was eating into the very vitals 
of national life. If the Muslim demand for reservation was accepted then 
other minority comraunities, like the Sikhs, the depressed classes, and his 
own oommmuiiity, would claim separate representation. One method having 
failed let them try another experiment. If it did not succeed it was open 
to them to revise it after a fair trial. He failed to see bow religion and 
politics could be mixed together, when in their private life and every-di^ 
dealings they never paused to think whether they were dealing with Maho* 
medan, Hindu or Christian businessmen but got their goods from the 
cheapest source without consideration of caste of creed. 

^v. J. R. Baneijee spoke In the same strain. He said, to their bitter 
experienoe, oommunaiism had been respousible for untold evils. He failed 
to see how the giving of one-third of tbe scats in tbe Cential Legieleture woaU 
help in the building up of national life. He, therefore, appealed to the 
^ pesist that policy which was ”eatiojp Into the yitj4s of oqr natiouqt 
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Sard^r Mahtab Singhs Warning. 

Sardar Mahtab Singh* in opposing the demand for the reservation of 
eAatf, said there ooald be no doubt that oomrounalism was an evil. No same 
man in India believed in oommunalism. 

Mr. Jinnah : Thank yon, very much. 

Sardar Mahtab oiitii.ued that they had been asked to vote for ex* 
pedienoy rather than lor principle, but the speaker held that when it came 
to a conflict between principle and expediency it was the latter that oui^ht 
to be *;iven the go by and not the former. The Muslims wanted repres'^ir 
tatioi) on a population basis in the provinces in which they ware in a majority 
artd ill excess of their share in the Central Legislature in accordance with 
this principle. He o uld not reconcile these two. Why should one principle 
be applied in oi.o place ai d a different o .0 in another 1 If the Muslim being 
the joungcr brother, wanted generous tr.-atmont at the hands of the elder 
brother namely the Hindu, why should not tho Sikhs, b dug the youngest 
brother, be treated still more generously 1 On tho basis of sacrifices in the 
cause of freedom of the country the Sikhs were entitled to better troitment. 
Sir Tfj Bahadur Sapru had absolutely igi»ored the Sikh question brcaiise he 
knew that his position was untenable. Even Pandit Malaviya at Gqj mu wala 
said that the obiections of the Sikhs wcic unanswerable. (Pai.dit Malaviya : 

“ And I repeat it to-day ”.) 

The speaker continued that the Sikhs weie willing to forgo their rights 
lor the sake of doing away with this pernicious system although they were 

S itftled to better treatment than had been accorded to them in the Nehru 
eport. The speaker concluded : ** We are the gate-keepers of Indiai 
sitting in the Punjab and are always ready to serve you, but you should not 
insnlt us. You are kicking us out of the Congress and if you are going 
divjide India into a Hindu India and a Muslim India there ought to be soms 
p^h given to Sikhs also.” 

\ Mr. Jayaksr*t Appeal. 

\ Mr. JAYAKAR then made an impressive speech which was said on all 
banfs to have bad a great bearing on the voting on the amendment of Mr. 
Jiiwh in rcgaid to tho reservation of seats for Muslims in the Central 
I^^slature. He said he was sure tbit in venturing to speak on this subject, 
would add to his evil rcputatijii as a communalist. The word ** corn- 
munalism ” had acquiied a most extraordinary signifijatice in these days. 

** If I venture to speak of the rights of Hindus I am a oommuiialist, but 
If a Mussalfuan, with nationalistic tendencies, fighte for the rights of Muslims 
be still remains a nationalist.” He bad list^llbd with great attention to 
Mr. Jinnah and congratulated him on the lucidity and grit with which he 
had put the Muslim demands. Sir Toi Bahadur, the speaker believed, wae 
not serious when he described Mr. Jinnah as a spoilt child. He had known 
Mr. Jinnah for over fifteen years as a colleague and his mentality was not 
such that if the demands of that naughty boy” were not acceded to he would 
break away or run away from them. He had put forth the demands of the 
Muslim League and be bad every right to be beaiM* 

The question they had to oontider was how far legitimately the ititereite 
of Musalmans were to be safeguarded* bow far they had been safeguarded 
in the Nehru Constitution and how much more they required to be sale* 
gwded. ” Let me sound another warning. I am not here as a repreeenlr 
t^e of the Htndq Mahasabba but oue the signatpries ol tf^e Ifehru 
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When Pandit Motflal first inrited him to Join tho Nebm Committae he had 
humbly pointed out to him that the time was not ripe for any attempt at 
ecmatitution-mongeringi because the right mentality in which the Hindus and 
Muslims could sit together had not yet come* 

While on this topic he referred to a talk he had with Mr. Jinnah in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Jinnah intervened : Sir, it is not usual to disclose private con* 
versatioDs, because, I think, in my turn 1 can say certain things which may 
not be very nice. The principle of it is wrong 

Mr. Jayakar : ** I am not disclosing any private conversations 

Mr. Jayakar continued that they had rushed into a communal settlement 
at Lucknow. The Muslim League, somehow or other, for some reason or 
other, kept out of it. There was a lot in the Nehru Report with which the 
speaker and many of bis friends did not agree but they had decided to stand 
by it, because, as Sir Tej Bahadur said, behind it lay the greatest common 
measure of agreement in the country. The four main principles on which 
^that communal compromise was based were, first, that no other community 
*^dzoept Mussalmans was going to have representation by reservation of seats, 

I second, that this representation was on the basis of adult suffrage and third 
that no majorities were to have reservation of seats and fourth, minoriries 
were to be recognised only in the provinces of N. W. F. and Sind. When 
at was remembered that everywhere else minorities were to have no reserve* 
tion of seats at all, it was not a question of logioslity but they must recognise 
that these were the four pillars on which the evidence of the report stood. 
If they took^ away one brick the whole structure would collapse. Then 
again the parties to the communal pact had accepted it as a whole and if any 
alteration were mide they were liable to back out of it. He did not object 
to the Muslims getting a few more seats, but he warned the House that 
already it was with difficulty that the speaker was keeping back the disturbers 
in his camp, who might break away if any violent departure from the pact was 
attempted. 

The speaker had known Mr. Jinnah as a patriotic man and he had no 
doubt that even if the demand of his community were not accepted he would 
not break away from them but bring the Muslim League with him. 

Mr. Jinnah intervened ; But will the League come with me t 

Mr. Jayakar : You will do your best for it. 

Mr. Jayakar proceeded that there was no use in hiding the fact that all 
amendments put forward by Mr. Jinnah had their origin in a oommuiud 
spirit. They were based on the suspicion with which the whole atmosphere 
was surcharged. If they wanted to go about their task they must do so io 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and must be prepared to take certain amount 
of risks. 

Wr. Jayakar concluded amidst loud applause that the occasion when 
the Liberal Federation was joining hands with them had come after 60 years 
and therefore he appealed to the House not to wreck the noble edifice in the 
erection of which that body had joined them. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Reply to the Debate. 

Mr. JINNAH, replying, aaid the reason why no other delegate from 
Muslim ^a^ was going to take part in this debate was Uust they bad not 
eome to the Goovention for the purpose of arguing or debating or for giving 
reaeotts why they had oome to tbdr conolusions. It would lame a oontrovers^. 
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it would mite bad blood. Some people would not like it. The pdnt to eoir 
lider was tfais-— that oommunalitm exiated in the oouotryi not the point who 
wee to blame for it They had to very carefully oonaider it Naaty remarka 
•erved im purpose. Mr. Jayakar had aaid that if the arrogant demands of 
the Muslims (Mr. Jayakar : " 1 never said that I referred to the arrogant 
seotiou behind all parties 

Mr. Jinnah : ** I am very sorry. I misunderstood you.*’ 

Mr. Jinnah continued that the remarka about his being a spoilt child 
made by Dr. Sapru had been misinterpreted by others. He understood Sir 
Tej Bahadur and therefore did not mind those remarks. It was a question 
whether this party or that party would run away. “ I have put the proposals 
before you. I hope Mr. Jayakar and others will agree with me that when 
a nation is struggling for freedom, when people are under a foreign rule and 
they are straggling for freedom, you have to face the problem of minorities 
and any constitution you will frame will not receive the support of minorities 
Ijpiless they can feel that they are secure. The security of the minority was 
the test ”. Reverting to the question of the Muslim League not taking part 
earlier in the All Parties Conference he said : '*it was not correct The Council 
of the League had appointed a Committee in February last and it attended the 
All-Parties Conference till the 17th March.** 

Mr. Jinnah continued : “ I am not here to-day to express my opinion 
as to whether the Constitution ought to have been framed or not but we have 
obtained the greatest common measure of agreement and I want to ask Mr. 
Jayakar to consider whether he wants to make it greater or not. We are 
engaged to-day in a very serious and solemn transaction. It is not merely 
for any organisation to come and say, * Yes, we agree to it* We are here for 
the purpose of entering into a solemn contract and all parties who enter it will 
have to work for it and fight for it Therefore it is essential that you must 
get not only the Muslim League but the Muslims of India, and here 1 am 
not speaking on this question as a Mussalman, but as an Indian, and it is 
my desire to see that 1 get the seven crores of Mussalmans to march along 
with me in this struggle. Would you be content with a few t Would you 
be content if Jinnah would say, * 1 am with you f Do you want Jinnah or 
do you want the Muslim community 1 You must remember that the two 
major communities in India (I say this without the slightest disrespect for 
other communities like the Sikhs) are Hindus and Mussalmans and naturally, 
therefore, these two communities have got to be reconciled, united and made 
to feel that their interests are common and they are marching along together. 

I want you, therefore, to have that statesmanship which Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru described. He says you must not allow this to be broken up for 
small diflferences. Not that You are asking Afg to give something. It is I 
who am asking You to give Afo something. I am not asking this because I 
am a ** naughty child ”, I give you an historical instance **. 

Mr. Jinnah then proceeded to show from the constitutional history of 
Gsaada and Egypt that the minorities were always afraid of majorities and 
that in those countries the majorities had been given representation in 
ixoess of their population strengths. 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : ** I do ask you once more to consider this qner 
tion of the security of the minority before you can expect to carry it with 
foo. Please don t think that I am threatening you, because I am liable to 
mispnderstood. If we don’t settle this (Question to-da^ we will sfttia it 
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to«morrow. We are lODa of this land, we have to liye together* We have 
to work together and whatever our differences may be let us not arouse 
bad blo^. If we cannot agree let us agree to differ, but let us part as 
friends. Nothing will make me me more happy than to see Hii^us and 
Muslims united. I believe there is no progress for India until Muslims and 
Hindus are united. Let not logic, philosophy and squabbles stand in the 
way of your bringing that about 

Amendments Lost. 

The Chairman then put all the amendments of Mr. Jinnah to vote. 
They were all lost by a majority, excepting two —one about the restriction 
about the alterations of the constitution unless passed by a four-fifths 
mcjority in either house and also in both houses sitting jointly and the other 
with regard to the incorporation in the draft constitution of the proviso in 
the Punjab Hindu-Muslim agreement of Lucknow. Thus his proposals 
regarding one-third representation in the Central Legislature, about rest- 
gluary powers and about an alternative to adult franchise, were rejected. 

The President asked any body who wished to record his protest but 
none responded. The President wished to proceed with the oonsideratioo 
of the Sikh case, but as the house was getting impatient he adjourned the 
Convention till Sunday the 30th December. 


SIXTH DAY—3QTH DBCBMBBR 1928. 

The National Convention reassembled on this day with a poor attendance. 
Dr. Ansari urged the Convention for a quick disposal of business* lest tiie 
attendance should further thin down, making it a farce. 

On behalf of the Central Sikh League, Sardar Mehtab Singh moved 
an amendment to the communal portion of the Nehru Rsport to the effect 
that communalism should not be made the basis of the future policy of India 
in any shape or form, direct or indirect, and that the Nehru Committee 
Report should be amended accordingly. 

Dr. Ansari, after consulting Mr. Yyayaraghavachariar, ruled this out 
of order. 

Sardar Harnam Singh then, on behalf of the Central Sikh League, read 
out a long statement, announcing the League’s withholding of its support 
from the Nehru Report and not to take any more part in the prooee^ogs 
of the Convention as the League did not want to waste the time of the 
Convention by pressing amendments to the Nehru constitution. The state- 
ment said : — 


Sikh League's Statement. 

** There are three amendments standing in my (Sardar Harimm 
Singh's) name. As you will find, they relate one and all to Sikh reprt* 
seotation in the various Legislatures of the country and are quite innooent 
in their character. But I fear that the high-strung feelings of ooainm* 
nalism of some may stand in the way of their recognition and aooeptanea 
at present* The Sikh League delegates also appreciate the diffioiil^ of 
rae leaders who» on aooonnt of the strange coincidence of dremnitaaeei and 
the obduracy of certain interested parties, find themselves helplus al tbo 
p^iiint momept * 
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" Mr. M. A. JiDoah rightly observed tbe other day tibat the test of a 
good oooititation it tbe teourity of minorities that it affords. But the 
trouble is that this wise counsel is not adhered to in the case of Sikhs. 

" Permit me« Sir, if 1 say that all this is being done adyisedly and of 
l^urpose. Be that as it may, the Sikh League will ever be prepared to work 
dboulder to shoulder with their fellow-countrymen for the emancipation of 
Mother India and shall do their utmost to break the shackles and trammels 
of the foreign yoke. My amendments in substance read as under In the 
Punjab there shall be SO per cent reservation of seats for the Sikh minority 
and the Sikh representation from the N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan 
afaall be adequate and effective’. These are the three amendments and before 
proceeding further it will be proper to summarise the position of the Sikhs, 
specially in the Punjab and generally in India. 

“ Historically the Sikhs were rulers of the Punjab, the Frontier Pro- 
vinoe and Kashmir before tbe advent of the British. In the Punjab, they 
pay 40 per cent of land revenue and canal charges, which is the chief source 
of the provincial exchequer. They have always supplied one-third man- 
power in the Punjab and one-fifth throughout India to the Indian Army. 
Besides, Sikhism had its birth in the land of five rivers and thousands of 
Sikh shrines and holy places, with millions worth of charitable endowments 
attached thereto, are scattered far and wide in this province. In a word, 
theifv political and economic importance cannot be exaggerated and they 
have admittedly the highest stake in the Punjab although they form ITl 
per cent of the Punjab population. 

** It is, therefore, necessary not only in the interests of the success of 
the scheme which the Convention may eventually evolve for the governance 
of the country, but for tbe harmonious development of Mother India, that 
all these aspects are scrupulously kept in view, while the Nehru Beport 
recommendations are still on the anvil. Uuder tbe existing system, they 
have their separate electorate and are given 19 per cent of seats in the 
provincial Council, although their voting strength is 25 percent. Their 
representatioo in the Central Legislature is 26 per cent of the Punjab con- 
tribution to the same. 

** But the fact must not be lost sight of that in order to ensure adequate 
and effective representation for them consistent with their position and 
importance, they have always claimed that a much larger share in the 
various legislatures of the country is their just and appropriate portion. 
And here it will not be out of place to add that both responsible ofiScials 
and Congress leaders have conc^ed from time to time that the Sikh demand 
is in snlMtaDoe and spirit a perfectly just and fair demand. Some time ago 
26 per cent reservation of seats in the Punjab Legislature was proposed iot 
them by some Congress leaders, but this they would not accept It is needlesa 
to add also that throughout the communal controversies that have raged 
aroutid the question of representation in the legislatures during the recent 
years, they have always relied upon due recognition and just appreciation of 
^ question of Sikh representation by their Hindu and Muslim brethren 
and have even stood by tbe national movement, doing their utmost to hdp 
the national cause. And it will not be presumptuous to add here that 
Kkh sorrows and sufferings in the national cause during the recent years 
are much more than 20 times their propoitional share aooording tolhi 
ptqMstion figuree. 
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** Whan layiDg all th», the Sikhf do aot with to make any propoMli 
in a spirit of narrow-mindednesfl. They are fully aware of the imperatite 
neoesiity of healthy national growth in the country and are always ready to 
cooperate with their sister oommunities for the development of a united 
nation on lines purely nationalistic. They are prepared to make saeriftcee 
in the national cause, provided the virus of commuoalism is eradicated root 
and branch from the Indian body politic and communal considerations in any 
shape or form, direct or indirect, do not prevail in the making of Indian 
policy. But it has pained the Sikh community to find that the recomum* 
dations of the Nehru Report are all conceived in a spirit of communalism 
and the Sikhs apprehend that the Report tends to have the way for pother 
communal war. How the Congress- League Lucknow compact of l9lo ruth- 
lessly trampelled upon the right of Sikhs is a matter of history. The Sikhs 
have again received the rude shock of having had to realise that those alone 
who talk the loudest and manoeuvre agitation most are listened to> however 
inequitous their demand may be. That the Report tends to keep alive 
communalism in various shapes and forms in the country resulting in in* 
equitable divisions of power among the two major communities ia India is 
manifest from the following recommendations 

“(l) Creation of communal provinces and thus dividing the c-mntry 
into a Hindu India and a Muslim India (vide page 81 of the Nehru Report). 

** (2) Adumberation of the principle of adult suffrage with a view to 
ensure that the numbers of electors of various communities may bear the 
same ratio te each other as the population figures of those communities 
and making it a part of the communal recommendations quite ioseparaUe 
from them. That the recommendation of adult suffrage is based on 
communal considerations the following excerpt from the Nehru Report 
page 92 will conclusively prove : — ' At present the voting ratio between the 
different oommunities is not the same as the population ratio. Thus in the 
Punjab, although the Muslims outnumber the Hindus and Sikhs combined) 
the number of their voters is far less than the Hindu and Sikh voters* 
This is due to the superior economic position of the latter. We are strongly 
of opinion that this anomaly should be ended and the voting ratio should 
be made to correspond with the population ratio. With adult suffrage this 
^hap^DS automatically. But with any other restricted franchise the only 
possible way to do it is to have different electoral qualifications for different 
groups and oommunities. We are thus driven to the conclusion that the only 
solution is adult suffrage and we have recommended accordingly. 

“ (S) Extension of the same form of Gbvernmeut to the N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan, as in the other provinces in India on grounds pure^ 
communal in a spirit of bargaining to pay the price of Muslim acceptance ol 
joint electorates. 

** (4) To crown all, the questions of amendment of the constitution and 
form of Oovernmentsi whether unitary or federal, have also acquired a com* 
mun^^ aspect and they are being approached from that point of view. 

Under the oiroumstances, the Sikhs in view of ^e prevalept oommuail 
sumtality find their interests seriously jeopardised and ooosequeittly reileiilir 
their demand that in view of the Emitted political, biMoric tmi econcNaiie 
teyorlance of the Sikhs in the province, it is ab^utely neeeeamf to i^rovide 
t S mu at e and efiee^vmjreaiiaentaiioB for tiism in iMdbeoM «sl 
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tiie tame proportion of representation from the Punjab to the Central Legis- 
lature of the country on a system of joint electorates with plural oonstituenoiei 
10 thi^ no one community may be in a position to dominate over all the others. 

On this question of Sikh representation I would like to have invited 
the difOussioB of the House on these amendmentsi but after the lengthy 
discussions in the sub-committee of the Conveiition appointed by this House 
to meet the delegates of the Muslim League and the Khilafat Committee and 
the adoption of the Muslim statement made at Lucknow as the Punjab pact 
intpite of the Sikh dissent, it has been deemed advisable not to waste your 
precious time by formally proposing the same. Permit me, therefore, to 
declare on behalf of my party that the Cential Sikh League withholds its 
support from the Nehru Report and feels constrained not to take any more 
part in the proceedings of the Convention.** 

A dozen members of the Sikh League led by Sardar Mehtab Singh 
walked out after the statement was read. 

Namdhari Sikh's Statement. 

Sardar Gurdial Singh on behalf of the Namdhari Sikh community, 
supporting the communal solution embodied in the Nehru Report, said : 
** We Namdbaris, after giving our careful consideration to the communal 
problem, have come to the conclusion that so long as the system of communal 
representation remains a part of our constitution, there can be no real progress 
towards the evolution of one Indian nation. We are further of opinion that 
the minority interests can not be protected by this system, as it has already 
done more harm than good in this matter. Under the circumstances, the best 
solution of the question is that representation should be purely on national 
lines. We are sorry to see that the Nehru Committee has not recommended 
abolition of communal representation throughout the country. We are, 
however, glad that this system has been abolished altogether in the Punjab. 
There is a section of Sikhs who want to retain it in our province. We 
regret to say that we cannot see our way to associate with our brethren in 
their demand for a continuanco of communal representation. We stand for 
pure nationalism. In the end, we beg to state that we accept the solution of 
the communal question as contained in the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee, as we think that under the present conditions there could be no 
better settlement among the various parties in the country 

Discussion of Amendments. 

After the Sikhs had walked out and Sardar Gurdial Singh, on behalf of 
the Namdharis, bad accepted the communal solution of the Nehru Report. Mr. 
K, L. Baliaram (Indian Christian community, Punjab) moved that the Sikhs 
shouM be given the same privileges in the matter of representation to 
provincial and central Councils as the Muslims and other minonties In ^e 
Puqjab, the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan. He said if they gave 
separate representation to one community they should do the same for 
others. The Sikhs in the Punjab were perfectly justified in asking for a 
separate representation, if it was given to other communities, especially as 
they contributed largely to the man-power of the Indian Army. 

Mr. ^yanti seconded the amendment 

An interesting disonssbn followed, in which divergence of opinion waa 
expressed. Mr. Biswas in moving an amendment said that all the minority 
emmunitiss should be treated alike. 



DISCUS^N OF AMENDMENTS 

Pandit Ganrithanlcer Misra thought that reserration of Matt for tho 
minorities had been disposed of generallj when Dr. Ansari had ruled three 
days ago that only the Sikh question would be considered after Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendment had ^en disposed of. 

Mr. Nariman (Bombay) speaking on behalf of the baby community of 
India (the Parsis), urged against separate reserved electorates. He quoted 
the example of his own election to the Bombay Council with the support 
of other communities and exhorted: * Trust begets trust*. The Nehru 
Committee had made a great blunder in agreeing to reservation of seats and 
there should be no additional blunders to it. 

Dr. Alam said that the position of the Sikhs could only be defined by a 
compromise betv^een the different communities in the Punjab just in the 
same manner as the Mahomedans generally came to a pact with the Hindus 
at Lucknow. As lung as the Nehru constitution stood the Sikhs had no 
alternative but to ask for a modification after an agreement amongst the 
communities in the Punjab. 

Mr. Dharambir Singh, supporting Mr. Raliaram*s amendment) asked 
the Convention not to punish the Sikhs simply because they did not make 
so much noise as the Mahomedans. 

Pandit Malaviya generally agreed with Dr. Alam. As one who had 
attended the Gujranwala Conference of the Stkhs, he pointed out that the Sikh 
demand was a just one and it would be better if, ns Dr. Alam had suggested, 
the demand was settled firstly in a Conference between the Hindus and Mussal* 
mans and Sikhs in the Punjab. He commended the example of Sardar Mangal 
Singh who honestly believed that nationalism and not communalism was the 
way to Swaraj. He was glad that the Hindus of the Punjab were willing not 
to raise the question of reservation of seats for themselves. 

Mr. N. C. Sen-Gupta said that the suggestion that the economic basis 
should not ever be allowed to come to the front and that they should go on 
fighting on the basis of communal Interests was futile. 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan made a sentimental appeal to the Sikhs not to 
demand reservation of seats. 


Pi. Nebru*a Appeal. 

Before the amendments of Mr. Biswas and Mr. Rallia Ram were put to 
the vote, Pandit Motilal addressed the House. He said : — ' You have had 
the reasons for which we have not included the Sikhs in the communal problem 
in the report itself. You will no doubt recognise that the Punjab presents 
very peculiar features, which are not present in the other provinces. The 
Punjab has defied solution because there were three communities. The 
device of reservation was a wholly impracticable problem in the Punjab. The 
Sikhs had every right to ask them why should they depart from the accepted 
principle in this case. The Sikhs were no party to the Punjab pact between 
the Hindus and Mussalmans at Lucknow. Although two nationalist Sikhs 
hi^ signed the pact, the Sikh League, asaj^odf^^^not associated itself 
with that pact. They had obtained the hmhj^^pnpe|^^|^^iDion in favour 
of the communal settlement, as it stoody^^^fi^AwIriQw^ House not to 
disturb that arrangement. He had hemomilBlf ^he Sikh^m^^^t present 
and therefore, the acceptance or ira(£^\90he amenili^a{ 9 oK would not 
matter. They were not there to A eoa* 

eensus of all j^rties and, even if 
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|H*dptred to aooept it 1 He, therefore, appealed to them to think twioe 
before disturbing the pact on which the whole scheme rested. 

The amendments being put to vote were lost by a majority. The Conven- 
ts was postponed till the next day. 


SEVENTH DAY-~3JST DECEMBER 1928 , 

The Bengal Hindus’ Demand. 

On this day the National Convention resumed discussion on the com- 
munal part of the Nehru Committee’s Report. The attendance was very 
thin, there being only about 200 members. 

The special committee appointed a few days ago to discuss the question 
did not assent to the Bengal Hindus’ demand for reservation of seats in the 
Legislatures. Mr. Jitendralal BANERJEE, however, moved that seats for 
the Hindus in Bengal should be reserved on the population basis. 

He held that, according to the Nehru Committee’s recommendations, 
in the Bengal Council the Muslims would be able to obtain 255 scats and 
the Hindus would be able to send 210. But as the character of the popu- 
lation of the districts varied, unless seats were reserved for the Hindus, 
they would not be able to send in more than 150. Thus, the Mahomedans 
would get 60 more than their due share and the Hindus 60 less, which meant 
120 seats more in favour of Mahomedans. The Hindus of Bengal would 
not have cared for having seats reserved for themselves if communal repre- 
sentation was completely abolished and if the Mahomedans had given up 
asking for reservation of seats in certain provinces. But the Nehru Report 
acknowledged the principle of communal representation and kept alive the 
feeling of bitterness and suspicion. If the Nehru Report recommended the 
reserving of seats for the minorities in certain provinces more than their 
share, then indeed the case of Bengal Hindus for reservation became over- 
whelming, because the Hindus were in a minority in several districts of east 
and north Bengal and even in certain districts of west Bengal. He men- 
tioned as instances the districts of Mymensingh and Bogra. 

Mr. N. Sen-Gupta, who comes from Mymensingh, opposed the amend- 
ment. He agreed that the feeling among the Hindus there was strong in view 
of the fact that they had been swept away by the Mussalmans in the elections 
to district boards. But it must not be forgotten that in some districts the 
Hir dus had swept the boards. That being so, it should not be regarded as 
a calamity that bemuse the Mahomedans at the last elections had come in 
very huge numbers, therefore they should seek reservation of seats in the 
Legislatares— a pHnciple which ran counter to the progress of nationalism. 

The President (Dr. Ansan) put Mr. Jitendralal Banerjee’s amendment 
to the vote and found that the majority was in favour of it. Before declar 
itig the result, Dr. Ansari appealed to the House to realise the serious eon* 
sequences of carrying motions destroying the Convention itself. By passing 
this amendment they would be declaring to the world that it was only people 
holding one set of views that predominated at the Convention and carrUd 
whatever they liked. He appealed to their sense of patriotism not to be 
oairied away by sucb.considerUoni. He was prepared to take votes again and 
de^te the restit, bi|t be appealed to them to think over again. 
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Mr. Jltaodrftlal Baoeijee iippreofated the ramarki o! (she President and 
•aid that he fully realised the oonsequeoees* but he had brought the motioa as 
a protest against a certain gentleman posing to speak at the Lucknow Con* 
lerence in the name of Bengal Hindus. He, therefore, suggested that the matter 
be left over and no votes be taken at this stage. 

Dr. Ansari ordered the amendment to stand over. 

Ddfiaition of Citizenship. 

The President then announced that the committee which had been 
appointed by the Convention to go into the question of the definition of citisen- 
ship had made its report recommending that clauses (a), (d) and (b) ^should 
remain as they were in the Supplementary Report and that the following 
words be added to clause (o) at the end : * or who fulfils the conditions of 
citisenship provided in this constitution.’ 

Mr. Haji did not agree with this recommendation, and in a note of 
dissent suggested the addition of the following words to clause (o) : ** and 
fulfils the conditions prescribed by Parliament for the exercise of the rights 
of citizenship”. 

Mr. Haji moved his amendment, saying that the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, when it was established, should not be fettered but should be free to act 
as it wanted in this matter. He said that in no Dominion had the rights of 
citizenship been guaranteed. “ We must reserve this right so that we may 
be able to retaliate, if it is necessary, against those parts of the Empire 
where discrimination is made against Indians, as in South Africa. If these 
rights were given to foreigners, they would dominate over Indians economi* 
cally and still dictate the policy of India. 

Mr. Yijayaraghavaohariar was in entire sympathy with the amendment 
moved by Mr. H^di commended its acceptance to the House. 

The amendment of Mr. Haji was carried and the nugority recommenda* 
tion was lost. 


Laaguaga of tha Commonwealth. 

Mr. Lalchand Jagatiani moved an amendment to sec. 4, clause (a), to 
provide that the script for India should be in Roman characters because he 
thought that this device of having Hindi and Urdu as languages and the 
Roman characters as the script would mitigate the communal tension and 
bring about harmony. 

The amendment was, however, not accepted by the House. There were 
a number of amendments tabled to the same clause by about half a doaen 
delegates, but as they were not present the amendments lapsed. 

Nagari vs. Persian Characters. 

Dr. Kitchlew was defeated in his attempt to lay down that both Nagari 
and Urdu should be the characters of the Hindustani language for the Com- 
monwealth, where the Nehru Report had mentioned that the language of 
the Commonwealth may be written either in Nagari or in Urdu. 

Dr. Ansari, replying to a delegate, said the Nehru Committee meant that 
It should be both and not either. 

Central Qoverameat's Powers. 

Mr. 0. Tijayaraghavachariar moved an amendment vesting in the 
Qnfemment and Parliameiit power to interfere not onl^ In cages td ffost 
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ffunimf ill pl oontrpvernos betwetp prorinopt or bpliirotn 

prc^rbeei ood stotoi bat also to give prpteotiop to the minoritiep and 
ipeeU copies. 

He einphasUed that his objeot was not to promote oommnnal differeneee 
but to give surer effect to what the Nehru Committee itself had stated on 
page 29 when it said that the object of the communal settlemeDt was not to 
pve dominion to one common i tv over another but to prevent harassment 
and exploitation of any individual or group by another. He himself was 
a signatory to the enlarged reports but he could not help pointing out that, 
while the recommendations suggested in this respect were in one form, the 
constitution drafted did not quite cover the object. 

At Dr. Ansari’s suggestion, further discussion was postponed in order 
to enable other members of the Nehru Committee to participate in it, Pmidit 
Malaviya agreed to this course. 

Separate Electorates. 

Regarding the communal solution. Mr. Daulat Ahmed Khan sponsored 
an amendment, tabled by Mr. Mahomed Siddiq. to the effect that there 
should be no joint mixed electorates but only separate electorates. 

He instanced the case of election of Hindu candidates in joint mixed 
electorates to the disadvantage of Mahomedans and referred to Mr. Asa! 
All’s defeat in Delhi. 

Dr. Kitoblew, in an impressive speech opposed the motion, remarking 
tbgt separate electorates had been a curse to the country. 

The amendment was lost, there being none to vote for it besides the 
mover. 

Reservation of Seats for Muslims. 

An amendment tabled by H%]i Abdullah Haroon wqs moved by Mr, 
Daulat Ahmed in the absence qf the former for the reservation of seats in 
excess of their population for Muslims in provinoei wherever they were in 
a minority. 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, in opposing the amendment, said that past experience 
had shown that reservation of seats was detrimental to the national cause 
and did no good to the Muslims either. They must not consider the 
question from a communal view point, because they were out to establish 
Swaraj, which was the means to the establishment of a new social order based 
on justice. 

Gasi Abdul Rahman’s amendment of a technical nature in regard to the 
snbstitution of certain words and the omission of certain others with regard 
to the Punjab pact was accepted without division. 

All other amendments tabled on the commuqal question, witii one 
exception, were lost after a short discussion and some of them were witii* 
drawn without discussion. 

^form for Frontier Province. 

Mr. Das Ram Bagai (Dera-Gasi-Khan) then moved for the deletion of 
the words ' the N. W. F. Province, Balucbtstan and ’ from clause 6, page 
01 of the Nehru Committee’s supplementary report, which gives the seme 
form of Government to the provinces in question as will exist in others. 

The mover read a long statement and extraots from official reporto with 
rSMrd to the fanatio nature of the Mahomedans aud Pathans of that ptoffaioe 
fpa the dificoltias of the Qindu minority there, 
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It apt^earad as 11 ha wotild carry tha Hoasa with him, bat tha appeal 
to tha patriotic senite of the audiatice by Mr. La] Obaod Jagatiaoi and Dr, 
KitcUaw and Mr. B. Das Barved aa a cold douche to tha haat generated by 
him. All tha three could not reconcile their demand for Swaraj with a 
denial of the right of self-determination to the people of tha Frontier PxoTince, 
This appeal had its effect and the amendment was defeated by a large 
nugonty. The President then adjourned the Conyention till next day. 


EIGHTH DAY-1 ST JANUARY 1929. 

Qalification of Voters. 

On this day alsoi the last day of the session, the Conyention raaasamblad 
with a yery thin attendance. Babu Bhagayan Das moyed the following 
amendment regarding the qualifications of yoters - 

< Erery candidate for election shall be possessM of qnalifioations as below : — 

*(a) He shall represent one or another of the following main fonotions of society 
(1) BOienoe and learning, or (2) executive woik, or (3) production of wealth, that is, 
agrienlture. manufacturing industries, trade and commerce^ etc, or (4) labour. 

* (b) He shall have done good work in some walk of lifs and earned repntation for 
uprightness and pnblic spirit. 

*(o) He shall have sufficient leisure for the work of the legislature and preferably, 
but not necessarily, have retired from active bread*winning or money*making businesa. 

* Canvassing, directly or indirectly, beyond putting forth of a statement of the oandi* 
date*s qnalificationB by his nominators shall be regarded as a disqualification. 

< Ko member shall receive any cash remnneration for bis work as sneh member, but 
all ** ex-officio expenses of travelling, honslng, etc., shall be paid to every member oat 
of public funds.* 

Babu Bhagayan Das was glad that after years the oouatry had been able 
to giye a meauiog to the word ' Swane But the Nehru Committee had left 
the most important portion of the meaning of that word. The welfare of 
the people depended on good laws which, in turn, depended on good legiala* 
tors. Hence his amendment. 

Dr. Besant said that if the amendment was adopted, it would be un- 
hesitatingly rejected by the British Parliament. 

Tha motion was lost. 


Question of Indian States. 


The question of Indian states was taken up next Mr. Satyamurti, 
on behalf of the All-India Indian States Subjects’ Conference, which, he said, 
contained representatiyes from adyanced and big States like Hyderabad and 
Mysore, moyed : — 


* (1) This Conyention is of opinion that an honourable place should be found for the 

Indiau States in the scheme of Indian Federation either by themselves or in sroups of 
snaller states. ^ 

* (S) This Convention approves of the reoommendations of the Kefarn Report in rmud 
fo the settlomnt of disputes between the Government of India and the Indian Btatas. 

*(8) This Convention is of opinion that full respousible Government should be 
Mtemisbed in the Indian States before they can take their rightful plaoe to a free federal 


^ ^le Convention is of opinion that the people of Indian Btatee should have an 
sflsetlvs voSos in the settlement of All-India qneetione oonoerniug India and the Stalm.* 

tbb VM a kind of oompnoiiN bMwMB Un naittabh 
leiWon alttm iq, bf CHr Ledio 8o(^ the eonditaUoiMl k«|«r» on bdi^ of 
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Indkn Prinoet and the position of tlioso axtremists in India who ragaTd^ 
<3io Indian Stalea as an anaohronism to ba wiped out from the map of India. 
Whatever the natnre of the rule in the Indian States* it was the only exir 
ting specimen of Indian sovereignty and it was necessary* if India as a whole 
was to march towards democracy* that the Indian States should be given an 
honourable place in any scheme of federation. 

According to the third clause* there would be no place in that federa* 
tion for any autocraotio Prince who was irresponsible to the people and the 
federation should not admit autocratic Princes unless they established respon- 
sible Goverment in their own States. 

Mr. Sanjiva Eao* of Mysore, seconded the motion. 

Bound Table Conference with Princes Suggested. 

Mr. Manilal Eothari* by an amendment, suggested a Round Table Con- 
ference to discuss the constitutional position and the status of Indian States 
in the future Commonwealth and the relations that should subsist between 
Indian States and the Central and Provincial Gk>veroment8 of the Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Manilal Eothari said the subiects of Indian States should be saved 
from the clutches of autocratic rulers. Eing George bad lesser powers than 
the Indian rulers. They enjoyed absolute monarchy. ( At this stage Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived and the attendance swelled.) Referring to the Princes and 
the Nehru Report, he said there was nothing in it which was against the 
Prinoes. What was required was a proper understanding. 

Referring to the Maharaja of Patiala’s statement against the Nehru 
Report, he said it was a false and baseless fear that if the Nehru Report were 
carried* they would be ruled by British India. He was glad that the 
Princes were now coming to the right path. He suggested that the following 
persons might attend the Round Table Conference : — Pandit Motilal Nehru* 
Mr. Jayakar* Dr. Ansari, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Satyamurti* Dewan Bahadur 
Bamachandra Rao* Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru* Sir Ali Imam* Sardar Sardul 
Singh and himself. 

A eoic# What would you do if the Indian Prinoes refuse your invita- 
tion 1 

Afr, Afanilal Kothcari : — At least our conscience will be clear. 

Mr. 8. A. Brelvi* supporting the motion for a Round Table Conference* 
pointed out that neither the representatives of Indian States’ subjects nor 
their Prinoes had taken any active part in the framing of the Nehru Report 
and it was only right that in any scheme of federal constitution, the relations 
that should subsist between Indian States and British India should be 
clearly laid down after a full and frank discussion. Moreover* he argued 
that Indian Princes* at any rate some of them* bad shown a willingness to 
join the Nehru Committee in evolving a solution. It was* therefore* fttting 
that a suggestion for a Round Table Conference should be adopted by tiifa 
National Convention. 

Mr. Manilal Eothari’s amendment was carried by a large majorflyf Mr* 
Satyamurti recording his dissent 

Problam of Batma. 

Mr. Tyabji (Burma) moved 

*Thst in view the peonliar political oosditloiii obUlning in Bnnaa and the eosi* 
pksitiss her lelation to IndiSy it is lecdvcd that the Oonveatioa do appoiat a 
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Mtd MDort fther #iie anqairy •• to what, It 0113% modification of tho ptopoted oonstiintimi 
of ih$ Kmiponwealth it neoetiary in roHMOt of Borma.* 

The motion wai adopted. 

Afyoarnment Motion. 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved a resolution recording the opinion that 
the resolution already passed on tho recommendations of the Nehru Com- 
mittee Report suflSoiently indicated the will of tho nation as to the main 
principles of tho constitution acceptable) and thafc except on points on which 
notes of dissent had been recorded at the instance of some partioS) there 
was general agreement on the basis of the solution on the communal question 
reooinmenddd by the committee. 

He further moved adjournment of the Convention ring dig and to 
authorise the Working Committee to convene it, whenever necessary, for a 
more detailed ezamination of the recommendations of the Committee. 

They had not been able to solve the Muslim question nor to placate all 
the parties. Personally, he felt that justice had not been done to the Sikhs. 
The Utkal question also remained to be solved. Indeed, it was springing 
before him like King Charles' bead. It was a nightmare to him. If the 
Muslims happened to spring a surprise on them regarding the communal 
problem, then there would have to be another committee. But the Nehru 
committee had done its best. 

Dr. Besant's Protest. 

Dr. Mrs. Besant proposed the appointment of a committee consisting of 
about two dosen members to carry on the work of the Convention. She 
ohifioted to authorising the Congress Working Committee to summon the next 
Convention. The Congress was only one party to the Convention, as Dr. 
Ansari himself had pointed out. All parties must be given freedom to carry 
on the work of the Convention, but the inclusion of the word * sing dig ’ 
was, she thought, a clever device to get rid of them. The committee, she 
proposed, would communicate with all the organizations belonging to the 
AlPParties Conference and draw up a common programme. There was 
fundamental disagreement between the Congress Working Committee, which 
would be engaged in the task of organising non-co-operation, and other 
groups belonging to the Convention. If the Congress Working Committee 
was authorised to summon the Convention, it might never be summoned at 
all. It was discourteous to say : * Qo away. Your work is done.* She 
contended that their work was not being done and they were being treated 
as untouchables. She would never be a party to allowing one section to rule 
over others. She could not help remarking that, although the Congress was 
the potent force, the Liberal party was also an able b(^y and indeed one 
brain amongst them was greater than those of many who could merely shout. 
It was not wise to break up an organization that had worked for U mouths 
and brought out an unanimous report. 

Mr. Lalohand Jagatiani asked if it was the intention of Dr. Besant to 
dissolve the Nehru Committee. 

Dr. Besant replied : * No. My idea is that the committee might unite 
all parties in order to popularise the Nehru Beport.' 

Dr. Ansari thought Dr. Besant s amendment was out of order. 

Mr. Vyayaraghaveohariar held ^at if Mrs. Besan^s ameodmeiit was 
opt of ordMi Uien M ahatma Gandhi's resolution was also out oi order, fie 
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oljaa^wd to the worda tin# tfi# and ‘when neoeaswry’ aa daiiBeroaai for 
lUidar thm two expressions the Convention might not be summoned at all* 

was of opinion that the Convention should define the date (of its next 
aittfng) and that Dr. Ausari should be authorised to make arrangements 
t^refor. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty thought that the Nehru Committee itself 
oould do the task of summonin? the Cotiventioo. 

Mr. yyayaraghavaobariar remarked that the Nehru Committee had done 
its work and consequently had ceased te exist. 

After further discussioo Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was amended and 
finally adopted as follows 

* This Oonventioii is of opinion that the resolntions it has already passed on the 
recommendations of the All-Parties Committee, contained in clauses 1 to 8 of their report, 
tnffioiently indicate the will of the nation aa to the natnre of the main principles of the 
constitution acceptable to it and it is further of opinion that except on points on which 
notes of dissent hare been recorded at the instances of some parties present, it is a general 
agreement on the basis of the solution of communal problems recommended by the said 
committee. This Convention adjourns ** sine die ** to meet when necessary for completing 
its work. 

The Conventioii then adjourned 'tine die 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture. 


The Report of the Royal OommisfioD on Agneolture, presided over by the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, was published in June 1928. The members of the 
Commission wore : Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Thomas Middleton, Sir Oanga 
Ram (since deceased). Sir James Mackenria, Mr. H. Calvert, Rqja of Parla- 
kimedi, Mr. N. N. Gangulee, Mr. L. K. Hyder, and Mr. B. S. Eamat. 

Ibe Report is a voluminous document of 675 printed pages, with 
Appendices, Index and Glossary bringing up the volume to 756 pages. 

The salient features of the report are summed up in the form of an 
Abridged Report, covering the first 90 pages. Important among the aspeota 
of Indian agricultural industry dealt with and reported upon by the Com- 
mission are : (1) Agricultural Improvement and Fragmentation of Holdings 
(2) the Finance of Agricultural Research, (8) the Village, (4) Rural Industries 
and Labour and (5) the Agricultural Services. 

_ , . A . , r, -4 In an intn*duotory retrospect of Indian agri- 

T»kto,Ag«u»to..lD.pt. cultur..th.ComBi«iouob..ry.: 

That great progress had been achieved by the agricultural departments 
cannot be denied, but their influence has, so far, reached a very small fraction 
of the total area. But, though, throughout onr Report we deal at length 
with the problem of improving the efficiency of these departments and of 
extending their activities over the whole area of agricultural India, we regard 
this as merely one aspect of the far wider problem of creating an environ- 
ment in which the cultivator will be willing to receive and put to the best 
possible use the advice and help which the agricultural and other depart* 
ments are in a position to place at his disposal. 

Use of Manure. 


Referring to agricultural improvement and sub division and fragmen- 
tation of holdings, the report discusses at length the facilities available to the 
cultivator in the matter of manures, seeds and machinery and suggests a 
more extensive use of farmyard manure, oilcakes, bones and bonemeal and 
fish manures. 

It may be said that the main success of the agricultural departments 
has been in the direction of the introduction of improved varieties of crops 
and in this branch of its work it has been eagerly assisted by the cultivator. 
It is estimated that nearly nine million acres are now under improved 
varieties of different crops. It is true that this only represents a small 
fraction of the total area under these crops, but, even so, it can be 
that a substantial beginning has been nmde. 

Seed Distribution. 

The crops in which the greatest advance has been made are cotton* 
wheat, rice groundnut and jute, but there is still very great scope for farther 
work, especially in regard to the millets, pulses and oilseeds. Thera are throe 
methods of obtaining varieties superior to those ordinartlj grown either in 
respect of yield, quality or suitability to the special oon^^ns of Jenvixon* 
pent These are selection, hybridisation and acdimatiss^foq,; 
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Until rdtaUe teed merohantt oome into tbe bnaineMi the leleotion and 
dtetribnUon of pure teed should be oontrolled by the agnoultural departments. 

The problem of seed distribution is of such importance that* even witii 
lA the assistance which the co-operative and other organisations can give* 
we consider that a separate organisation is necessary within the Agricultural 
Department* to deal with seed distribution and seed testing. 


Selection of Machinery. 

In general* it may be laid down that the aim of the agricultural depart* 
ments should be the evolution of a small number of types of implements and 
machinery suitable for a wide range of conditions and suitable also for mass 
production. In our view, the improvement of existing agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery offers a more promising field than the introduction oi 
new types. 

It is desirable that* when new type have been evolved their manufac- 
ture should be taken up by manufacters in India. In order to overcome 
the difficulties of transporting such manufactures over the vast distances 
which one finds in India, we would suggest lor the favourable consideraUon 
of the railway authorities a re-examination of railway freight rates on agricul- 
tural implements and machinery and the grant, wherever possible of oon- 
oessions. In this connection, it has also been represented to us that* whilst 
agricultural Implements and machinery, with a few exceptions, are admitted 
into Ind a free of duty the high protective duties levied on imported iron 
and steel greatly increase the cost to the Indian manufacturer of his raw 
materiid* whether imported or produced In India. We consider that this is a 
matter which might be investigated by the Indian Tariff Board. 

Fragmeatatioii. Touching fragmentation of holdings, the 

report says : 

A serious obstacle of agrieultural improvement is, in some provinces, 
caused by the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. Sub-division is 
chiefly doe to the laws of inheritance, customary amongst Hindus and Maho- 
medarji, which enjoins a succession to immovable property amongst all the 
heirs, usually in equal shares. Fragmentation is* in the main, due not to 
the laws of inheritance but to the method by which the law as to division 
of property amongst the heirs is carried into effect. Tbe problem is being 
attacked by tbe Co-operative Department in the Punjab* where some striking 
results have been achieved, and by legislation in the Central Provinces. The 
latter method is also proposed in Bombay. 


Mortgage of Land. 

In regard to the finance of agriculture the Commissioners observe : 

Mortgage of agricultural land is the most common method of arranging 
long term credit and the total sum advanced upon this form of security must 
now be very large. Mortgage credit is rarely used to finance improvements 
in agricultural land. It is resorted to when tbe unsecured debt becomes 
larger than the lender considers safe and, in times of distress, lor ordinary 
agricultural needs. 

Another point in connection with mortgages is tbe reluctance of the 
mortgagees to accept redemption. 

Various enactments have from time to time been passed by differ^ 
local governments to deal with transfer by sale or mortgage of agrioulteml 
land to non-agriculturists. Tbe beet known of thnee are the Panjab Land 
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Alidofttion Act ftod tli6 Bunddlkhftnd Lftiid AHdDation Act* Th6 Bombty 
Land l^venue Coda lays down roles with a similar old^ The desirabilily 
of extending the principle of statutory restriction on the alienation of lai^ 
to districts or provinces other than those in which it is now of^rative is one 
whichi in our view, can only be measured in the light of local conditicm, 
including the state of mortgage debt amongst cultivators, the extent to which 
land is actually passing from agricultural to non^agricultural classes, and the 
feasibility of defining with reasonable precision those agricultural tribes or 
classes whose interests it is sought to protect. 

The business of joint stock batiks so far as it relates to the advancing 
of loans on the security of agricultural land, is usually confined to^ the larger 
landholders, the planting community and others who possess tangible market* 
able security. 

“ Home Farms.** 

We would suggest that, where existing systems of tenure or tenancy 
laws operate in such a way as to deter landlords who are willing to do so 
from investing capital in the improvement of their land, the subject should 
receive careful consideration with a view to the enactment of such amend* 
ments as may be calculated to remove the difficulties. The establishment 
of ** home farms ** run on model lines is to be commended and, where tenure 
difficulties arise, action to permit the establishment of such farms appears 
especially necessary. 

The Land Improvement Loans Act has on the whole worked well, but 
it is doubtful if its provisions are as widely known as they should be. 

When land mortgage banks are firmly established, part of the allotments 
under this Act might be placed at their disposal, provided that steps are 
taken to ensure utilisation on objects which fall within the scope of the Act 

Indebtadnetf. Alluding to rural indebtedness the report 

says : 

Knowledge of rural indebtedness and its causes has steadily increased 
as the subject has again and again come under review. The general expan- 
sion of the credit of the laiidholder, his illiteracy, and the temptation ha 
has to relieve present necessities by mortgaging his future income and even 
his capital, have, on the one hand, led to increase in indebtedness, while, on 
the other the position of the moneylender has been strengthened by the 
rapid development of commerce and trade, the introduction of established 
law and permanent civil courts, and the enactment of such measures as the 
Contract Act. 

Legislative measures designed to deal with the problem of indebtedness 
have proved a comparative failure. Evidence was received in one province 
that the provision of the Civil Procedure Code exempting the cattle, imple- 
ments and produce of agriculturists from sale may be ignored. The Kamiauti 
Agreements Act in Bihar and Orissa has been found ineffective. The pro* 
visions of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act are being evaded and the 
Usurioua Loans Act is practically a dead letter in every province in IncRa* 
We consider that an enquiry into the causes of the failure to utilise t^e last 
named Act should be made in all provinces. If its provisions were fully 
utilised, this would go far to remove the worst evils of uncontrolled usury. 
Other Acts worthy of the consideration of local Governments are the Puiuab 
Moneylenders Act and the British Moneylenders Act of 1 while the 
case for a simple Rural Insolvency Act should also be examined, 
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Oo*operatiT6 Moyement. 

Th% OommittionerB i(dd We haye no hesitation in recording our belief 
tiiiit the greatest hope for the salvation of the rural masses from their 
erushing burden of debt rests in the growth and spread of a healthy and 
well*organised oo*operatiye movement* based upon the careful education and 
systematio training of the villagers themselves. Apart altogether from the 
question of debt* co-operative credit provides the only satisfactory means 
of financing agriculture on sound lines. Thrift must be encouraged by 
every legitimate means, for the saving resulting from the thrift of the culti- 
vating classes form the best basis of the capital they require. If the rural 
community is to be contented, happy and prosperous, local Governments 
must regard the co-operative movement as deserving all encouragement which 
it lies within their powers to give. 

A very interesting and instructive chapter is devoted to Co-operative 
Movement in India, which the Commission think has made considerable 
progress. 

The progress of the movement, says the report, is indicated by the fact 
that, in 1926-27. there were in British India some 67.000 agricultural primary 
societies with over two and a quarter million members and with a total 
working capital of nearly 26 crores of rupees. 

Success in co-operation cannot, however, be gauged by figures and our 
enquiries have shown that progress has not been uniform in all provinces, 
and that increase in numbers has not always been accompanied by improve- 
ment in quality. 

There is evidence that supervision and guidance have been withdrawn 
too soon. Members of co-operative bodies have not been adequately trained 
to assume the responsibilities thrown upon them ; a natural restiveness 
under control has found expression in resentment against what has appeared 
to be undue official interference and transactions have been embark^ upon 
which have led to disaster. 

Honorary Workers. 

To the failure to recognise the limitations inherent in the system of 
utilising honorary workers must be largely attributed the very serious defects 
in the movement, which have been brought to our notice. We consider 
that there is full scope for both the honorary workers and the official staff, 
and the time has not yet come when the official staff can be eliminated or 
even reduced. We. therefore, strongly recommend that every effort should 
be made to build up a highly efficient and well-trained official staff in all 
provinces. 

As the official head of the movement, the personality of the Registrar 
is a matter of the greatest importance. It is most important that a Registrar 
shotdd always have one or more officers under training to act for him when 
on leave and ultimately to succeed him. Every opportunity should be given 
to Registrars and the officers of the department to study the co-operative 
movement in Europe or elsewhere, 

Assistanoe from Government 

In the early stages of the movement, Gbvernment advanced consider 
tble sums of money as capital This practice has now almost entirely ceased* 
BFe consider, however, that assiftimoe from Government might be given in 
be foUoidng ways 
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(a) By ooDtributing toward! tho ont-of*i>ool[et expenm of honorary 
worker!, both whilst under training and whilst they are working in the field ; 

(b) In assisting institutions whose object is to spread education 

the application of co-operative principles to various objects and aansting 
unions in supervision ; 

(c) In promoting organisations on a co-operative basis to facilitate spe» 
cialised forms of co-operative activity, such as the consolidation of holdings, 
adult education, irrigation and the like. 

(d) In the propagation of the movement in backward tracts. 

As a rule, we consider that Gbvernment should spend money rather 
on education than audit. The audit of healthy societies is not a proper 
charge on the public funds. 

In particular, co-operative societies should be allowed to take full 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the district treasuries and sub-treasuries 
for the movement cf money to finance agriculture. They should be given a 
refund of three-fourths of the commission on postal money orders, when 
these are employed for remittances 
“ first charge ” on the property of 
purchased by a loan from a society or 
obtained by such a loan. 

The question of land mortgage 

Land Mortgag.. 


between societies, and should have a 
their members where this has been 
consists of a crop grown from seed 


banks has corns into prominence within 
years. It has become apparent that 
village credit societies are not suitable agencies 
for the grant of long-term loans, and that this class of business should not be 
mixed up with the short-term credit which it is the function of the village 
society to provide. The Conference of Registrars held at Bombay in January 
1926 considered the question and decided that land mortgage banks could, 
and should, be established under the provisions of the existing Co-operative 
Acts. We endorse the resolution pass^ on the subject at the Conferenoe* 
The Acts already provide for land mortgage credit and we consider that, for 
the present, they should be utilised for the formation of land mortgage banks, 
and that no special legislation is required to establish such banks. 

With regard to assistance by Government to land mortgage banks, we 
do not recommend that Government should subscribe to debentures but we 
consider that a guarantee of interest on the debentures would be a suitable 
form of assistance. We consider also that the issue of debentures of land 
mortgage banks should be controlled by a central organisation, otherwise 
the position will arise of a number of small institutions fiooding the market 
with competing issues. Land mortgage banks would be a suitable agency for 
distribution of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and thefr 
debentures should be added to the list of trustee securities. We would 
emphasise the importance of a most careful preliminary enquiry before a 
land mortgage l^nk is floated and would insist on efficient management as 
essential. The simpler the constitution of such banks, the better they are 
likely to function. 


Non-Credit Societies. 

So far little progress has been made with non-credit sooietles as oom* 
pared with credit societies. This is natural as advance in other direetloiis 
fa difficult until the buiden of rural debt has been definitely bfted from the 
shoulders of the cultivator. Purchase and sale societies, seed societies, hattle 
iasuratce sodetfes and other forms of non-credit aotivil^ have bm aMnapled 
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with ▼ftvying tuooMt* but it cannot be claimed that any subetantid advance 
bae t^erally been made in any of these directions. If such societies are to 
be succeaBful business management is required and it is not easy to find the 
capacity for this among their members. As a matter of principle* the single 
purpose of the society seems the best line of development. ** One thing at 
a time ” should be the policy. 

The function of the Co-operative Department, apart from the provision 
of credit, is to prepare the ground for the advice of the various experts 
employed by Government in its several departments. Naturally these 
departments can work best through co*operativoly organised bodios of oultiva* 
tors rather than through isolated individuals. The co-operative society 
should be the unit through which the various departments of Government 
concerned with rural welfare carry on their activities. 

The desirability of appointing a special officer of the grade of deputy 
director of agriculture to work under the Registrar deserves to be examined 
in all provinces. As regards the appointment of specialist officers from other 
technical departments, much will depend on the stage of development and 
the particular form of co-operative activity which it is desired to foster. 


In regard to Communications and Marketing the Commission states : 

NmcI I R Sa Good communications are of great importance 

® ' to the cultivator, for on them largely depends 

his opportunity for the favourable marketing of his produce. Mileage of 
railways and roads in India is rapidly expanding. All roads, except those of 
military importance, are a transferred subject in the major province. In 
Bengal, practically all the roads are under the District Boards, who meet the 
entire cost of construction and repair from the roads and public works cesses. 


The condition of the roads in India has deteriorated in recent years, 
and the rapid expansion of motor traffic has brought into existence an 
entirely new range of problems of road construction and maintenance. This 
new factor has led to the recent appointment of a Road Development Com- 
mittee, which is investigating the whole question of road development in 
India. The concern of this Committee is primarily with the development 
of the main roads, but we would emphasise the importance of subsidiary 
communications which are of even greater concern to the cultivator. His 
village most be linked up with the main arterial roads if he is to get the 
advantage of good communications. 


It is desirable that in the development of communications generally 
railways and roads should be regarded as complementary to each other. Roads 
should be designed to serve rather as feeders to the railways than as com- 
petitors lor traffic. Railway freight rates are frequently criticised from the 
point of view of the agriculturist We do not accept the view that rates 
are gecerally too high, but we suggest a periodical revision of rates with a 
view to the adjustment of tbeir incidence as between various sorts of 
produce. 


With regard to water-ways, the only point brought prominently to our 
potioe was the extent to which their use is hampered by the spread of water- 
byadoth in Assam, Bengal and Burma. Various attempts have been ma^ 
lo deal with this pest but with indifferent success. Further receardi is 
umpUy needed and, as the problem affects a number of proviuoesf we oou* 
ffqm h programme of work should be formulated by the o 
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Agrioultnral Besearoh lo that ooooarted aotion oan be taken limaltaneoody 
in all the provinoea affected. 

Marketing Conditioni. 

The agricultural departments in India have done much to improve the 
quality and to increase the quantity of the cultivator's outturn but it cannot 
be said that they have been able to give him substantial help in securing 
the best possible financial return for his improved quality and his increased 
outturn. There is great absence of information with regard to marketing 
conditions in India. 

In all provinces we received complaints of the disabilities under which 
the cultivator labours in selling his produce in markets at present organised. 

The most hopeful solution of the cultivator’s marketing difficulties seems 
to lie in the improvement of communications and the establishment of 
regulated markets, and we recommend for the consideration of other pro* 
vinces the establishment of regulated markets* on the Borar system as 
modified by the Bombay legislation. 

Weights and Measures. 

A question which h<)s for long engaged attention is the standardisation 
of weights and measures. These vary most extraordinarily throughout the 
country and, in some provinces, almost from village to village. Although a 
committee to investigate this subject was appointed by the Government of 
India in 1913, no action has yet been taken on its recommendations. We 
consider the matter of such importance that we would recommend that the 
Government of India should again undertake an investigation into the 
possibility of standardising weights and measures throughout India and should 
lay down general principles to which provincial Governments should adhere 
so far as this is possible without undue interference with local trade custom. 

The marketing of his produce is such an important matter from the oulti* 
vator*s point of view that we consider that an expert marketing officer should 
be appointed to the staff of the agricultural departments in all the major 
provinces. 

In view of the growing importance of Indian agricultural products in 
Europe, we consider that the Indian Trade Commissioner in London should 
be given the assistance of an officer with experience of agriculture and oo* 
operation in India. An officer of similar standing and experience should be 
attached to the staff of the Director General of Commercial Intelligence in 
Calcutta, who would pass on to the departments concerned information which 
he receives from his colleague in Europe, in a manner which would enaUe 
them to utilise it to the best advantage. Ultimately as Indian trade grows, it 
may be necessary to appoint separate Trade Commissioners in other countries. 

On the question of Agricultural Besearch, we propose that an Imperial 
RoMaich. Council of Agricultural Besearch should be 

constituted, the primary function of whie^ 
would be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural research throughout 
India. It would not exercise any administrative control over the Imperial 
or provincial research institutions. One of the most important funotioos of 
the Council wil be in regard to the training of research workers and part of 
its funds should be utilised in the provision of research scholarships tenaUe by 
students who have given evidence that they are capable of tadting full advan* 
tige of an opportunity for intensive training in scientific resamroh in agriouItoiOi 
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Agricultural Services. 

An approved course of post-graduate study should be regarded as an 
essential qualification for admission to the now superior Provincial Agricol* 
tnral Services. We hope that the universities will take an increasing shara 
in the prosecution of agricultural rMearch and it is with the object of fact* 
litating this that we have suggested that they should be represented on the 
Council of Agricultural Besearch. 

Although we do not consider that research can conveniently be organised 
by Government on a crop basis, we see no objection to any trade, which 
feels that its interests demand such a step, organising itself on the lines of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee, provided it is willing to tax itself for 
this purpose. The case of jute presents special features and we consider it 
most desirable that a committee should be formed which would watch over 
the interests of all branches of the trade from the field to the factory. The 
Chairman of the Council of Agricultural Besearch should be the Chairman of 
this Central Jute Committee and Government should finance the work of the 
Committee by an annual grant of Bs. 5 lakhs. 

Animal Diseases. 


Discussing diseases of livestock and their control the Commission devote 
considerable attention to the havoc wrought by rinderpest and recommend a 
more widespread resort to preventive inoculation. Turning to the provision 
of veterinary aid the report says The first necessity is a very substantial 
increase of veterinary officers of all grades. 

The close relations between agriculture and public health are obvious 
p ki* H i»k other to a remarkable 

“ ** ‘ degree. There is no direction in which the 

rural community needs help more than in the provision of medical facilities 
and puUic health amenities. 

It is the duty of Gbvemment to investigate basic medical problems 
and to enunciate and direct sound principles of public health administration. 
It is the duty of the people to co-operate in giving effect to such recom- 
mendations and generally to assist in improving rural conditions. Much is 
being done by Gk)vernment and private agency and the general economic 
trend of events is conducive to, and suggests the possibility of, a rapid im- 
provement in rural conditions at no distant date. The matter largely rests 
with the people themselves. 

Id the course of our tour, we have been much impressed by the great 
awakening of noo-offieial interest in the healch and welfare of the country- 
side. It is from this manifestation of public interest that we derive our 
greatest encouragement and hope. This awakening is general and not 
confined to any particular province. As typical examples of such efforts, 
we would mention the Poona Seva Sadan Society, the Co-operative Anti- 
Malaria Society in Bengal, and the rural reconstruction work of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Southern India. 

In concluding our remarks on public health we desire to emphasise the 
urgency of the need for developing the rural, medical and public heidth 
services to the utmost possible extent and with the utmost speed. 

Throughout our inveetagation, we have constantly been impressed with 
the thought that mere material improvemetit 
alone will not bring lasting benefit to tiie agfi* 
cultural populatioo. Increase in yield hf bstitr 


hnpioviiig Amemties ol 
Village JLile. 
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teed and better eultiTattoo ; eeoarity of the harveets gaiaed by the ezpaaeioa 
of irrigation ; immunity from loBaes due to pests or pestilenoe ; higher prioes 
from improved oommunioations and oonditions of marketing ; everything, in 
short, which we have advocated for the material advancement of the people 
will merely postpone the effects of the growing pressure of the population 
on the soil. No lasting improvement in the standard of living of the great 
mass of the population can possibly be attained if every enhancement in the 
purchasing power of the cultivator is to be followed by a proportionate 
increase in the population. 

What is required is to increase in desirable directions the number of 
the villager’s wants and to show him how to satisfy them by his own efforts. 
We trust that the whole weight of those to whom the villager looks for 
guidance will be thrown into suggestions how to improve, during his spare 
time, the amenities of the village. 

It cannot, however, be reasonably expected of the cultivator that he 
should, unaided, revive this ancient eastern of corporate action and utilise 
it for the improvement of the village and its surroundings. He lacks 
leadership, and the difficulty is to saggest the leader. The educated man 
is not willing to live his life in a village, except in a few cises, where ideals 
of social service overcome the absence of amenities. The system of Ullage 
guides devised by Mr. Brayue, LC.S., in the Qurgaon district of the Punjab, 
seems worthy of consideration. 

Universities’ Duty. 

We attach most important to linking the village with the social life of 
the town. We consider that this can best be effected by social workers 
organised in societies like the Seva Sadan Society of Poona. Such organisa- 
tion facilities, continuity of policy and steady pressure over a long period 
both of which are required if permanent results are to be obtained. The 
universities also have an obligation and a great opportunity to assist in the 
work of rural development both on the economic and educational side. 

Our enquiries have left us firmly convinced of the great importance to 

Female Education. development in India of the spread of 

. literacy amongst women. There are indica- 

tions of an awakening interest in this direction. But progress is slow and 
we would suggest the desirability of demonstrating in striking fashion the 
value to the community of the education of its women, particularly in its 
effect upon the spread of lasting literacy amjugst the young. Where no 
Ii^rate homes of the cultivating classes are available, we think a definite 
effort should be made to literacy to a certain number of young mothers 
Mlected where conditioqs are most suitable and where no similar experiment 
has l^n tried before. We have little doubt that the result of this compari- 
son will show a markedly stronger tendency on the part of the literate parent 
both to send the children to school and to keep them there till literacy, 
®ttother has come to value has been fairly achieved. 

We ooDsider that, ii waching is to be e£Boieat, the training of the tm htr 

muit be improv^ and there mu.t be an inoreaee in the number of trainsd 

teaonera. II poaeible female teachers should be provided for ohildreo 

tor It le the eznerieoM of all countries that the, are beet qualified for e mrh 
1 primary achoola ehould be dratrn wherever mMeible 
Who ere familiar with rqrel life aw} ti^e test Vrr l;ii 


work. Teaohers i 
frqa, amon|«t dtoie 
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AcnSd deal witb every day objeotis familiar to the papil and have a rard 
tone. The faculty of observation should also bo developed by occasional 
school walks through neighbouring cultivation. 

We are convinced that the progressive adoption of the compulsory 
system is the only means by which may be overcome the unwillingness of 
parents to send their children to schools and to keep them there till literacy 
is attained. The provision of a sufficiency of trained teachers and of suitably 
equipped buildings musti of course, precede the enforcement of o )mpulsory 
school attendance. Finance also imposes a limitation. 

In our observations on rural industries, we emphasise the importance 
P , , . ^ of introducing modern process. This intro- 

ura n at et, duotion will be greatly facilitated if the various 

technical institutes provide instruction in applied science of a high standard. 

A problem of some importance is how the villager can best use his 
spare time for the improvement of his position. We have received various 
suggestions for the establishment of new ifidustries which may offer increased 
employment to the rural population. An industry which seems to offer con* 
siderable promise is the extension of the local manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The engineering section of the agricultural departments can 
give valuable help io promoting such a development. Similar facilities 
should be provided lor the training of the more progressive village artisans, 
such as blacksmiths and carpenters, who want to keep abreast of develop* 
menta in agricultural machinery. 

Poultry Industry. 


There are opportunities for the development of a poultry industry and 
we are glad to note that increased attention is being devoted by the agrioul* 
tural department, in most pro vices to poultry rearing and the work done, 
notably in the United Provinces, suggests that this industry has possibilities 
of expansion. 

With regard to rural industries in general, it may be said that the 
chief needs are the stimulus of new ideas and the provision of adequate 
instruction and advice on the commercial side. The opportunities which 
they present for improving the condition of the rural population are ex* 
tremely limited, and as a general principle it may l^e laid down that the 
chief solution of the problems of the cultivator lies in promoting the intensity 
and diversity of his agriculture. 

The development of village ii'dustries on a oo*operative basis is essential, 
if they are to survive increasing competition, 

Government can do much to assist the mutual adjustment between the 
large industries and agriculture by their policy in respect to communtoations 
and he development of power, by teebarod education, and by the collection 
of marketing information. It is essential for the success of the departments 
of industries that the Director should be an experienced administrator. 


The Conclusion. 

In coDolusioo, we record our considered opinion that restriction of re* 
emitment for the new Superior Provincial Argiouitural Serrices to a province 
or even to India would tell seriously on efficiency. From the point of view 
of wider outlook and variety of experience, officers recruited from abr^ 
can make a valuable oootribation to the development of ludtau agrleultare 
mod wtf therefore! strongly endorse the hope expressed by the Boyal Com* 
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utoioD on Superior Civil Servioea In India k regard to the eontinttri 
oo-operation of European offioenu 

We have been directed to examine and report on the pfeeent oonditiona 


CttItiTaton* Duty. 


of agriculture and rural economy in British 
India and to make recommendations for the 


Improvement of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population. 

The aim of the suggestions and recommendations we have made has 
been to bring about greater efficiency throughout the whole field of agncul* 
tural production and to render the business of farming more profitable to 
the cultivator. Throughout our Report, we have endeavoured to make 
plain our conviction that no substantial improvement in agnoolture can be 
effected unless the cultivator has the will to achieve a better standard of 
living and the capacityi in terms of mental equipment and of physical health, 
to make advantage of the opportunities which science, wise laws and good 
administration may place at his disposal. Of all the factors making for 
prosperous agriculture, by far the most important is the outlook of the 
peasant himself. 


Government’s Responsibility 

This, in the main, is determined by his environment and it follows, 
therefore, that the success of all measures designed for the advancement of 
agriculture must depend upon the creation of conditions favourable to pro* 
gross. If this conclusion be accepted, the improvement of village life in all 
directions assumes at once a new importance as the first and essential step in 
a comprehensive policy designed to promote the prosperity of the whole 
population and to enhance the national income at the source. The demand 
for a better life can in our opinion, be stimulated only by a deliberate and 
concerted effort to improve the general conditions of the countryside, and 
we have no hesitation in affirming that the responsibility for initiating the 
steps required to effect this improvement rests with Government. 

The realisation of this important truth has led, in recent years, to a 
large increase in expenditure on the departments concerned with rurid 
welfare. None the less, we feel that its force is inadequately appreciated by 
the Government of India and by local Governments and that the necessity 
that the rural problem sbouM be attacked as a whole and at all points simul* 
taneously, is still insufficiently present to their minds. 

We cannot but think that the failure to grasp the full significance of 
the proposition we have laid down in some measure explains the absence of 
any co-ordinated attempt to effect that change in the surroundings and in the 
psychology of the peasant without which there can be no hope of substantially 
raising his standard of living. 


All Resources Required. 

If the inertia of centuries is to be overcome, it is essential that all 
the resources at the disposal of the state should be brought to bear on tho 
problem of rural uplift. What is required is an organised and sustained 
effort by all these departments whose activities touch the lives and the 
surroundings of the rural population. 

It is, no doubt, the recognition of the need for co-ordination that has 
given rise in many quarters to the view that lasting progress is unlikely to 
he achieved unless, in all provinces the activities of the vartoui departmeM 
goneemed are co-ordinated by development boards# advisory oommittees| 
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offloers with the speoifio duty of seouriag oombined action towards a 

given end. Development boards exist in somd provinces) advisory oommitteei 
in all. They are not without thsir value in brin^ini; departments together 
and in interesting the leaders of public opinion in departmental activities. 
But there are definite limits to th) extent to wbioh Governments may pro* 
perly or usefully delegate the perform inoe of their functions. The respon* 
sibility for framing policy) and for combining the activities of two or more 
departments in order to give effect to that policy) must remain that of 
Government and of Government alone. 

It is no part of our duty to make recommendations regarding the 
internal organisation by which Government should seek to effect co-ordination. 
We would) however) point out that, in Indian conditions, a very special 
measure of responsibility in this direction falls upon the Viceroy and upon 
the Government of provinces. Throughout our enquiry we have been much 
impressed by the extent to which the Vicer oy can, by the display of a personal 
interest in agricultural matters forward the cause of India’s premier industry. 
But the immediate responsibility of provincial Governors in this matter is the 
heavier) since the services most directly concerned with rural development 
are administered by provincial agency, and since it is they alone who provide 
a link between the Reserved and the Transferred departments. The res- 
ponsibility of the Ministers in charge of the Traniferred departments, which 
include all those most directly concerned with rural welfare) is also a heavy 
one and they will need all the assistance that strong secretariats with senior 
and experienced administrators at their head can give them. 

Public Support Needed. 

But though we hold it to be the duty of Governments to initiate a 
combined movement for the betterment of the rural population) we recognise 
that success on a large scale can be rendered permanent only if the sym- 
pathy) interest) and active support of the general public can be enlisted. So 
vast is the population and so extensive are the areas concerned, that no 
resources which could conceivably be commanded by the State would be 
adequate to the task in band. 

Our recommendations extend to so wide a field that it has not been 
possible for us to frame any exact estimate of such of our propopala «»• Involve 
expenditure or to classify them in order of urgency. We woul^ express the 
earnest hope that, as the funds necessary to carry out the policy of rural 
development we have attempted to outline become available, the various 
legislatures will be willing to place them at the disposal of appropriate depart- 
ments. We are confident that the members of those legislatures will play 
their part in creating a public opinion favourable to the advancement of a 
great endeavour. Our enquiry has convinced us that, given the opportunity, 
the cultivators of India will be found willing and able to apply in progressive 
degree the services of soience and organisation to the business or agricultural 
prc^uction. 



Govt, of India Report on Indian Reforms 

In Jone 1938 the Government of India pnblifihed a report on the working of the 
reformed oonetitntion, covering the period to the end of the life time of the second Connoil 
under the Beforms, i e., December 1926. This report is in oontinnation of thoee Bnbmit^>ed 
in 1928 and 1924 which was reviewed by the Mnddiman Committee. 

This provides interesting reading, and thoagb they do not form the basis of the 
memoranda submitted by the various Provincial Governments to the Simon Oommiasion 
they are fairly indicative of the Provincial Governments* opinions. 


The Madras Report. 

The Madras Govemment*e report shows that mostly joint meetings of the two halves 
were held and that no resignations occurred owing to difficulties in the Cabinet. 

Writing on the subject of the relations between the Reformed Government and Public 
Services, the Madras Government point ont that the attitude of the Services have been 
very much the same as in the rest of India, but good points were more m evidence here 
than elsewhere. A greatly increased respect is now evinced by officials of all classes 
towards the decision of the Legislative Council as well as the ‘tatns of its members. 

The cost of administration increased and as r. gards the effect of the Reforms on the 
efficiency of the administration, the Madras Government point ont that it is sufficient 
perhaps to state that the main change to be observed is that between a rigid adherence 
to a fixed policy and constant formulation of new and progressive policies. The former 
is more efficient, so long as the policy is a right policy, but in its nature tends to be 
unprogressive. The latter is apt to be less efficient until the policy is established. 

Another effect which is very noticeable is the general nnsettlement of the minds of 
the permanent officials. They have been brought up to carry out definite policies without 
questioning the underlying reasons for them. They have now seen the policy of every 
department pulled op by roots and examined ** ab initio ** and they are uncertain what 
is to be taken as an established policy and what is not. 

Meanwhile revision of ail salaries and allowances as well as of financial codes has 
resulted in a general uncertainty as to the officers* positions and has prompted a spirit of 
qoeationit^ of authority and demurring to the rules aud orders which will render i^minis* 
tration difficult until the Services settle down again to an established order. 

The effect of the Reforms on the local seJf-Government is next reviewed by the 
Madras Government. It points ont that there has been certain awakening of civic cons- 
oiousness among the people and a policy of deoffioialisatioo, but it is too early to estimate 
the results in the way of civic achievement. There has been nnwilliogness both to 
impose taxes and strictly enforce tax collections, but it is hoped that with letter financial 
conditions the policy of giving wide powers to the local bodies will be justified in future. 

Extremist Doctrines. 

For a short time in certain quarters there was a tendency to introduce extremist 
dootrines into the local bodies, but this was sucot^ssfully combated by the late Ministers and 
now there is little ground for complaint on that score. 

The Legislative Connoil represented strongly the legal profession and the Municipal 
and Local Boards administration of the Presidency, and this meant a tendency to represent 
interests rather than the people or causes. But the degree to which the Connoil refbots 
educated opinion has increased with each Connoil. The reaction of the Connoil on public 
opinion is of slower growth than that of representation of public opinion in it. 

No Distinct Parties. 


As regards the parties, it is stated that the ultimate goal of all being the same, namely, 
self-Gk>vemment for India they tend to form opposition for opposition's sake. It cannot 
be said that distinct parties diverging on regular fixed polioies exist. 

As regards Parliamentary traditions, it is stated that forms at least of Pariiaiiientarj 
Oovcminent have found a ready response in the Madras Council, Work is closely followed 
tbe literate c l asses, but until literacy is much wider spread and of a big her degree, 
toe ConaoUs will always be fnaoUening above tbe head of the average voter. 
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The liftdm OoTernineiit nest opines that the infiaence of the Press on politlos ha 
not been so great as might be expected, ohiefij beoaase of limited reading public. 

Swarajist Policy. 

As regards political parties oatside the legislatare, it is pointed oat that the Bwara- 
lists adhered to the policy or non-acceptance of office bat had so far given qualified 
support to an Independent Ministry, possibly to prevent the formation of a '<Jastioe** 
Ministry. They are aooased of having broken the election pledges, bat their latest endea* 
ironr seems to capture for the Congress the growing power of the purely labonr movements, 
particularly in Madras city. 

The Bombay Report. 

The Bombsy QovernmenCs report first deals with the allocation of fa ads between the 
two halves. An agreement on the distribution of funds has been reached between both 
halves in all cases, in spite of the financial stringency and the pressing demands for 
increased expenditure. 

The general recognition of the failure of the Non-co-operation movement as a political 
force had a noticeable effect on the relations between the Government and local bodies 
and nun-co-operators were not prepared to extremes. These bodies generally maintained 
friendly relations with the Government and their officials. 

Communal Tension. 

During the past three years the growth of the Brahmin and non-Brahmin strife in the 
Deccan and Carnatac districts and Hmdu-Muhammedan tension in certain parts of Bind, 
had a serious effect on the administration of local self-governing bodies. On the whole, 
the local bodies have shown commendable interest in public health activities, including 
Baby Week and cbiid-weltare movements, but finance remains the mam difficulty. There 
aie signs ot growing interest in lucal self-Government among the people. 

Tue eieotoiate is freakish and apt to vote from personal and caste motives than 
principle and success or failure. These bodies more often than not depend on the 
presence of one man of outstanding influenoe. 

The Council in dealing with legislation has always shown a strong desire to increase 
taxation and is inclined to reduce penalties, wherever possible, and provide additional 
appeals to courts. There is an inevitable tendency at the present stage to interfere 
too much in the details of Executive Government and ignorance of details of admini- 
stration leads to insufficient recognition of GNivernment efforts towards economy. 

The reaction of the Council on public opinion was illost rated by making the Swara- 
lists modify tbeir attitnde to one of responsive oo-operation. Members showed great 
activity in bringing forward matters of interest to their constitnents. The second Conn- 
cii showed signs ot much more definite grouping on party lines and the Bwarajitts voted 
solidly. Nou-Brabmins also were much more unified, possibly as the result of having a 
non>Brahmin Minister. 

As regards the party leaders the Bombay Government points out that Mr, M. B. 
Jayakar was not a able figure, but by culture and moderation widely separated from 
most of h» party he was a Moderate. His resiguaiiou led to deU noratiuu of discipline 
among the bwar»]isis. Mr. Bbopaikar, who succeeded Mr. Jayakar, was opposed to 
the dit-hard bwaiajist Mr. Nariman, and failed to exercise any control over the party. 

The Bombay Government declare that the second Legislative Council was distinctly 
poorer in quality because of the rout of Moderates by Bwarajists resulting in lowering 
the tone oi the Council and loss of business ability. The personality of the President 
helped to keep things going. 

The methods of the non-Brabmins showed that they had still much to leam of 
politics. The Swarajists were the only non-official party united by bonds other than 
cornmnnai 

In conclnsion, the Bombay Government refers to what it says has been by far the 
greatest hindrance to the sncoess or at least to a fair trial of the reforms in this Province 
VUE, its financial difficnltiee and the consequent inability of the Ministers to embark on 
any large schemes of social or educational advance. With reasonable funds the history 
of the working ol the Bcforme eoheme in thlf Presidency might have been very dtfierent 
from that presented. 

Work of the Council. 

On the other band, the Legislative Council has a large record of useful legislation 
to its credit. Its influence on both tides of the administration has been oonetant and 
nonaUeiable and its attitude on finandai and general matters has on the whole 
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been UBfeMonaUe. If, m there )i reMon to thinh, there hM been deterioretion in 
ftopeoti of looal lelf-gorernment, thii has not been nnexpeoted or nnnatnral, and in 
other direotiona there has been an inoreaee in non-offioial interest and oo-operation in 
this important sphere of pnblio work. 

The political atmosphere has improved and though oommnnal diiferenoes exist and 
sporadic disturbances have arisen from their evil influence the tension is much less acute 
here than in Northern India. It does oonstitute, however, one of dangers and difficulties 
in further advance. 

It has been unfortunate from the point of view of the value of the scheme as an 
experiment that the party having the largest following in the last Council refused to 
take office while their effectiveness as constitutional opposition was much hampered 
by the changing and irregular lines of action arising out of outside political influences* 

The Bengal Report. 

The Bengal Government points out that the report embodies all the relevant criticism 
and suggestions received from the Bxecutive Councillors and Ministers who were shown 
the draft report. It pointed out that during the suspension of the constitution on the 
Transferred side no advantage was taken to expand the Reserved side at the expense 
of the Transferred. 

The attitude of the Legislative Council however, remained the same so that no matter 
how essential to the efficient administration of the Reserved subieot was the increase 
in expenditure, it was subjected to severe criticism and opposition. 

Fling on Swarajists. 

As regards looal Self-Government, the report reviewing the Calcutta Corporation's 
work says that the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer being made elective had 
reduced his authoiity to a mere shadow. In consequence, there is little check on extra- 
vagance and there is a growing indiscipline among the staff 

Primary edneation has been mainly encouraged, the nomber of students having nten 
from 2600 to 1,16,000. Attention has also been paid by the Corporation to public health 
and medicine, but no progress has been made for the solution of the pressing drainage 
problems or water supply. There has been most objectionable relaxation of buUdiog rules 
and unpaid taxes acoomulated, with the result that the Corporation's closing balances 
were depleted and borrowing capacity reduced. Until its administration were condneted 
in the interest of the inhabitants of Calontta and not a political party, ebanoea of improved 
administration were small. The report hopes that Swarajist disintegration and their 
minority might give administration a new orientation. 

As regards the District Boards and Mnnicipalities of Bengal, their difficulties were 
financial, and not political, and not attributable to the reformed constitution. With the 
exception of Mr. B. N Sasmal, who, as Chairman of the Midnapore District Board was a 
complete failure, the Swarajists on the local bodies in the mnfassil did their best to main- 
tain, and in some oaaei raise, the level of the administration. 

Financial difficulties are emphasised. Though the finances improved, progress would 
be crippled unless the Mestoo Settlement were revised. 

As regards legislation the total out-turn of the second Council was very poor compared 
with the first. 

The Bengal Government declare that in the year 19*26 the Bengal Council appeared 
to have awakened to a better eense of its responsibilities. Mr. C. R, Das’ exertions in this 
juncture hastened his untimely death, but after bis death, when the Council nset in 
August all attempts to reduce or refuse the demands were defeated. The Council followed 
its predeoessor in showing growing apathy to resolutions* The objectionable praotioe hat 
grown of increasing the number of members of the Select Committees on personal or parly 
grounds. 

As regards party gronpiogs, the Swarajists under Mr. C. R. Das adopted the obstruo- 
tionist policy. The Independents under Mr. B. Ohakrabarty were against Government 
and there were individulUs who owed allegiance to no body. They would aooept offloa 
themaelves, but would support no one else in office. The Ministerialists* bond of union 
was their peraonal attitude toward! the various Ministers and did not, therefore, give 
oonsiatent lupport to Government. The European and Anglo-Indian group posmmed all 
the oharaateriitice of a genuine political party. Official memberi are always pteaeni 
to support Govemesent and oould usually rely on nominated non-offioiali, aaveoatbe 
question of the release cd pelltioai prisoners. 

Fuhlle opiniOD being neglialhle, the members took no interstt to ssaintalu lelatlous 
With oonstiliin ts . As lejuds tht attitude el the OeunoU towaidi the ffiutepeMM^ theii 
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it now |t desire for larger grants for Indian education, Besentment is felt against tiie 
t^iesent seals of the European officers* salaries, and though practically all groups approved 
^ the policy of Indianisation it was realised that without European of officers all ranks 
the Oalontta riots in 1926 could not have been coped with. 

In the Council itself the relations between Indians and Europeans were cordial. 
Non-official Europeans were respected and whatever to be said in the Council in debate 
the members outside treated each other with unvarying courtesy. 

As regards the attitude of the Council towards Labour, it was clear that the interests 
of the working classeB were not confined entirely to Labour members. The Bengal Govern- 
ment specifically d ais with the criteria set up by the preamble to the Government of 
India Act, 

As regards the co-operation received it pointed out that the Reforms had not worked 
for the greater part of the period and though there was a misapprehension as to what was 
meant by co-operation, there were no signs of recognition that co-operation meant an 
effective effort to overcome opposition to Dyarchy. The recognition of a sense of respon- 
sibility to the electors is nascent and the Council has not displayed a sense of responsibility 
in voting on questions relating to the Beserved subjeots, though in the circumstances of the 
case it will be unfair to judge them harshly in this respect. 

Primary Education. 

As regards the growth of primary education the degree of illiteracy is most important. 
There should be a radical alteration in the quality of primary education. 

Bengal is divided into Hindus versus Mahommedans and Government versus the 
Opposition. A communal Ministry does not lead to an appeal for a verdict to the elec- 
torate because of the existence of communal representation. It is, therefore, difficult to 
foresee any line of advance which is not based on a greater equality of influence of the 
two classes which aie broadly represented by landlords and tenants. Toe extension uf 
the franchise by including a larger number of illiterates does not contribute to the 
Bolntion, The only remedy is the extension of edncation. The suspension of the Trans- 
ferred subjects gave the Bengal Government an opportunity to extend and improve primary 
education. 

There has been no marked progress in University or secondary education. As regards 
the constitution and public, the electors do not uke much interest in the elections. 

Female Franchise. 

An intere&ting feature was the enfranchisement of women. Thirteen per cent of them 
voted, bnt by far the iaigest number of female voters belong to the unfortunate class 
whose presence was distasieiul to lady polling officers and to a few respecuble ladies who 
did app^r to vote. 

Tue illiterate voters were 34 per cent among non-Muhammadans and fifty among 
Mohammtxians for the Legisiauve (Juuucii For the Assembly the illiterate were nine 
per cent among noo-Muham uedans aud tweuty-six per c^ni among Muhammedans. 

The constitneucies tO' k htile interest in the woik of the Council except when the 
matter related to taxation or release of Mr. b. C. Bose. The general public has not yet 
realised the extent of leai powers entrusted to the Council. The Executive Council is still 
regarded by the minority eiectoiate as all powerful. Lutie improvement is expected nntil 
a higher standard of edncation is atuined in the constituencies. 

The only effective electoral organizations were the Congress Committees and an 
Individual with only considerable local influence could succeed against a candidate sup- 
ported by the Swara]i8t machine. 

The inflnenoe of the pries on public opinion is very great and with the disappearance 
of .the ** Indian Mirror ” the pio-Guvcrnment Indian Press ceased to exist. But oriUeisms 
were not directed solely against Government, for the vanons groups lost no opportanity 
of attacking one another. Party organisation in the press did not reflect in the political 
life in their entirety. 


The U. P. Report. 

The United Provinces Government’s report provides a very interesting reading and 
gives an impiessionist summing op of its entire workins. On the subject of allocation of 
fnnda, it is pointed ont that the Finance Member^ responsibility tor spending in tho 
departments on the Beserved Side bas not resulted in these departments seonrlng more 
tban their fair share of money available. The €K>vefnment bold the view that the inqniriea 
bjtbe Special Oommittees arc natural and legitimate development of the fiefmw, 
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The flrit Hlniitei^i polioy of avoiding the ot&ofal Interferenoe with the local bodfee 
M far as possible has been oontinaed by his snooessors. The general progress by lelf- 
goveming iKMlies is not as satisfaototy as shonld be expected. 

Landlords* Inflaenoe, 

The Government legislation did not occasion any diffloolty except with regard to the 
tenancy and the land revenue. Thmnghont the discussion of these bills the landlords 
were badly led and showed little judgment. The controversies in the legislature had how- 
ever little effect on the elections of 1927 and the landlords were returned in undiminished 
numbers, though the majority of voters are tenants. They are still amenable to the 
influence of their landlords. 

The Home Member dissociated himself from this criticism regarding the attitude of 
the Landlord party in the L^'gislature. 

Pure finance is not much considered in the budget discussions and the questions of 
policy raised are largely stereotyped. A point of some importance is the absence of any 
disposition to insist that Indlanisation shall result in less expensive administration 

The report concludes : “ It is dlffloult to attempt to sum the tendencies of the Pro- 
vincial politics or to forecast the future. Little can be advied to what has already been 
said. Dyarchy has now functioned for seven years and the administration has been carried 
on without a break and on the whole peac fully. R'*venaes have increased and more 
money have been spent upon developments in many directions The Ministers have 
acquired an insight into the public problems and exp-^rienoe of difficulties of the adminis- 
tration and both in the leKislature and to some extent outside it there has been general 
quickening interest in all public matters. It is probably a true saying that on the part 
of officials and non-officials alike, there is more general acceptance of the Dyarchy as the 
form of Gov<»rnment than th^re wa' wh#*n its illogicahtii*8 and oumbronsn<*ss were more 
irksome hy reason of their strangeness. Familiarity is breeding acquiogoenc**, but the 
gip between the legislature and the people remains a profound one and (here is a great 
cause for misgiving in the immense disparity between the work still to be done in qualify- 
ing an elector and the means which are so far in sight for doing it. 

Communal Feeling. 

As regards the relations of the Executive and the Legislature, there appear to be 
three main elements of weakness. One is the bitterness of communal feeling which may 
either bring about a deadlock or kill the political development by permanently forcing 
the Muslim element into an impotent alliance with the official element. Another is the 
lack of foresight and cohesion on the part of the dominant landlord party in the legiala- 
turn which will make it difficult for them to hold out against the combination of the 
Nationalists and the Swarajists, and the third is the apparent lack of good will on the 
part of the Nationalists and the Swarajists towards any form of administration in which 
the British element has an effective voice. 

Hitherto the majority in the Connoil for one reason or another have been willing, 
tbongb with occasional manifestatinns of disc intent, to maintain the working relations 
with the Reserved side of the Government It is not certain that this state of things 
will continne. It is does not, the official Government of the time will have to choose 
between making their policy conform to the minimum dt^mands of the new majority in 
the legislature or res dntely resisting tho8» demands at the price of possible deadlock. 

The Home Member and the Muslim Minister however think that the possibility of 
organising a permanent Government Party should be carefully examined. 

The Punjab Report. 

The Punjab Government points out that owing to resignations from I.O.S. and I.P.8* 
there bad been increased difficulty in carrying on the administration satisfactorily. It 
has not always been easy to satisfy the insietent demands for British Magistrates, Britiah 
Inveatigating Officers which invariably follow communal rioting and oomplianoe with 
loob demands bad been sometime poMible at the ooet of some dislocation of etaential 
aervices. Owing to ahortage in the 1.0.8. cadre an nnduly highly proportion of dlatriet 
^ aeMioni judges were appointed from the Provisciai Civil Servioe which weakaiMd the 
enciency of provincial judiciary. 

The oontinaed oommunal tenalon is bound to have tome injariooi effect on the aervioM 
which were undergoing rapid proeeM of Indianiwtion. The press attacks and qaeitkiBi 
inConnoila have Impaired the dteoipline in lome of the anbordinate services and tbm ii 
faeiing of ineecnrity baaed mainly on eommnoal groondu, parvade ocflaha 
em^niiihmenta. Ctmpaiatively rapid prooeaa of IndianimUon in certahi departmanta Imd 
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frftnk}; been oted to adjoit eomminwl IneqaalitiM and in oertalo departmonta, at any 
rate, aiore importance ia attached to political and communal connectiona than to depart- 
mental efficiency aa meana of advancement. 

There ia moreover a belief on the part of the public that corruption in the Bervicei 
baa Inoreaaed ainoe the introduction of the fieforma, in apite of the action taken by the 
local Government to eradicate it. 

On the otbpr aide of the picture, the Minlatera had excellent relatione with the Servlcea. 
The foioc of oiicamatancee haa in aome caaea tended to compel the tiiniatera to aafegnard 
the claima of their community or party m reepeot of recruitment from the Servioee and 
communal conaiderationa have occaaaionally impeded the choice of the moat auitable men. 
But there haa been a noticeable difference between the Biiniatera in tbia reapect. Oeoaa- 
aionaliy the l.C.S. heada reaented thia but on the whole there baa been a general recognition 
that the Ministera must to aome extent uae patronage to oonaolidate their poaition in their 
partiea. Miniatera have (not ?) been qaiek to recogniae good work, nor have they ahown 
undue anxiety to expedite Indianiaation at the aacriffoe of efficiency. 

Aa regarda aelf-government there haa been a tendency to oentraliae and department- 
aliae certain apherea of work formerly left to local bodiea. The evila of commnnmiiam 
have perhapa been more apparent in the field of local aelf-government than in any other 
aphere. The fiiat Mualim Miniater for Local Self-Government had re-arranged repreaen- 
tation on local bodiea and though no objection could be taken to it on principle, one of 
the reaulta of thia policy haa been to increaae communal feeling. 

Another unfortnnate reanlt haa been that the andden reduction of Hindu repreaentation 
meant loaa of men with conaiderable busineaa training and experience of civic work. 

The Council haa on agricultural and co-operativ.: matters given benevolent encour- 
agement, It showed general but not well-informed readiness to promote induatrial 
expansion. It took a sensible and reasonable attituie on the excise question. 

Writing on the anbject of the Council representing and reacting on public opinion, 
the Punjab Government declarea that practically the only vehicle of public opinion in 
the Punjab is the press. It represents generally elements in society known for their 
hostility to British Administration, but of recent years this has yielded its place to « 
disensaion of communal topics. It would be more correct to aay that the press has 
had more influence on the expreasion of opinion in the Conocil than debates in the 
Ounncil have on the press. Nevertheless, public interest in the Council baa increased. 
The area of political conacionaneas is rapidly growing and the access of fresh elements 
largely representing classes with considerable stake in agriculture and commerce must 
tend to have a healthy and steadying effect in politics. Questions in the Council relating 
to a constituency are asked by a distant member due probably to a dcaire of the repre- 
sesntative to maintain good relations with local officials. 

Political Parties. 

As for party working, the Sikh party holds considerable influence. It sides with 
the mnslim rular party on agricultural questions, while on political i sues it baa affinity 
with the extreme Hindu group and haa a l^niog towards the Hindus on communal 
questions. Bonds of party discipline in the Punjab Council are loose and on occasions 
of important divisions it seldom safe to assume that all members of a party will obey 
the party whip. The Punjab politician has still to learn the advantages of party solidarity. 

The chief events outside the Councils were the final collapse of Non-co-operation 
and the Akali agitation. 

It is pointed out that both sides of the Government have freely discussed matters 
of importance and the adoption of this course bad conduced to the development of the 
province at a difficult period of its evolution, even though it may tend to obtoure to the 
’ public some of the implications of this Constitution of 1919. 

The Bihar & Orissa Report. 

The Bihar Government reports that the pessimsitio outlook of the Poblle Servioef 
has considerably been removed. The ingrained determination of the Council not merely 
to control the policy, but meddle in the details of the Bxeoutive Administration is 
directly responsible for the feeling that the governing officers are now required to serve 
two masters. The position of the District officers has definitely changed for the worse. 
Nodern politicians elected to the District Boerds and the linnioipalities have no desire to 
have been trained. They resent interference and it is not possible for the District Offiosf '' 
to continue making futile attempts to improve matters. The local oEoers feci tiiat life 
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ifttSMit If talca^ bj the higher anthoritiei in diefcriot work and more in politioe, and he % 

the preeent marking time. Apart from thie nneaeinew and mletmet^ the relationi bat. 
ween the memberi of the Ser?loea and the reformed Government have been harmoniom. 

There haa been a grave deterioration in the adminietration of the local bodiei and for 
lack of expenditnre there was stagnation in tbe Beeerved department!. The Oonnoil wishee 
to alM>liah all anpervising offlcera and ia blind to the wholesale fall in the standard of t^ 
administration whi(^ would inevitably result. The Council is unable to come to any final 
deeision on any debatable matter. The Ministers claim considerable advance as d result 
of the Reforms, but tbe heads of the Transferred Departments take a somewhat diflerent 
view. There has, however, been no marked decrease in the efficiency of the admlninstration. 

Professional Politicians. 

An ominous and disquieting sign of the times is the growth of the class of professional 
politicians, mostly raw youths, who take op politics as livelihood and responsible Indians 
are openly apprehensive of this class who are gaining power. Bribery at the elections 
is rampant and an atmosphere congenial to the growth of professional politicians is being 
orsated. 

The Council was reasonable in giving support to the Government measure to remove 
the practical difficulties of administration. There is no general public opinion on matters 
disoussed in the Council and the ordinary member does not maintain any personal relations 
with his oonatitnency. 

As for party grouping Government relies on nominated members and landlords, but 
the position ia far from easy until a definite party ia consolidated, as the Swarajists form 
the largest unofficial group. 

Tbe press of the Province has little direct infioence on the public opinion. As for 
the general political atmosphere, the anti^Government movement is now more indirect. 

The ministers. Sir M. Fskhruddin and Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh, append a joint note 
claiming that the reforms have Improved tbe efficiency of the administration. They do not 
think any chanoe of a group or party on communal lines being formed in tbe Council. 

The C. P. dc Asiam Report. 

Tbe Central Provinces Government claims the percentage of thirty*nine percent 
allotted to the Transferred side, which exceeds that of any other province with one excep* 
tion. The Government received advice and assistance from Council Committee. 

As for the local eelf-Govemment instances of mismanagement and deterioration are 
natural in the transition period. It is hoped that higher sense of public responsiUlitiss 
will begin to assert themselves. 

During tbe period reviewed, the Swarajists obstructed successfully and the Trans- 
ferred Departments were suspend^. The polling in 1924 showed that members of the 
second Council were in a sense real represenutives of electors, but owing to literacy and 
Inexperienoe it was doubtful whether the majority had any idea about the policy which 
voted. The Swarajists could not therefore, be said to have obtained the mandate for 
obstruction. The creed of non-co-operation gradually gave way to saner counsels. The 
Non-Brahmin movement also made a considerable headway in tbe Mahratti-sp^ing 
districts and haa now become active force in certain oonatitnenciea. 


The Assam Report. 

The Assam Government reports that though the majority of elected members obhsider 
oriticiam of the Bxecutive Government their most important function there had been no 
tendency tor obstruction. On the other hand, members of all parties, including the 
Swarajists, had been willing to oiler their servicee and advice on important queetions of 
the policy. 

As regards the ministerial joint responsibility, the Ministers have to be aeleoted in 
consideration both of leadership and also communal claim. In the oiroumstanoes tte 
Ministers must themselves decide to what extent they would accept joint responsibility. 

As for the local bodies the regrettable feature is the laxity in supervision in accounts 
and idnotance to take adequate action in oases of fraud or oulpable-negligenoe on the 
part of subordinates. But with the spread of education, the civil responsibility would 
grow with expericnoe, 

The Opium Bill. 

^ ^ oertification, return or reservation of MIHl exc^ the 

Opmm BillCi to which GovemsMnt withheld assent. The attitude of the OoanoU towards 
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tb« IcgldaUflOH wti tsa the whole reuoneble, end except perhepe in the firgt yeer to thii 
•eoond Connoil the Oorernment have experienoed little dimoalty in obtaining inppliee from 
the Oonnoil* The Oonnoil hai on the whole maintained a high standard of dignity and 
prooednrei The Government compliments the abilities displayed by the Swaraiists, the 
Independent and tea industry leaders in the Oonnoil. Prooeedings of the House evoked little 
iater^ in tbe constitnenoies. The Swaraj Patty was the only organised party. There 
is no Assam press and Bengal Press exeroiies influenoe in Assam. The Non-oo-operation 
movement bad little effect on the working of Municipalities and Local Boards. 

The Burma Beport. 

The Burma Government's report states that there has been no allocation of funds 
between the two halves as no demand has been made, nor any necessity arisen therefore. 
There has been no lack of co-opertion between the Executive Government and the Legis- 
lature and no lack of harmony between the members, Ministers and the heads or the 
personnel of the departments. The uneasiness in the Public Services has grown less. 
There has been no ease of certification or reservation of bills or withholding assent, save 
in the case of the Burma Tax on Sea Passengers, nor has there been resort to Regulations 
or Ordinances or other extraordinary legislative powers. 

In measures dealing with law and order the attitude of the opposition has been one 
of bitter hostility and unreasoning prejudice. It is significant that the attitude of hostility 
towards the police, public works and forest departments has changed very remarkably. 

So far no outstanding personality has emerged from among the Burmans in the Legis- 
lative Oonnoil. Little interest is taken by the public in the proceedings of the Council. 
The influence of the press on politics is small. 
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Tbe Ugislative Assembly. 

NEW DELHI’^ist FEBRUARY 1928. 

The cold weather session of the Legislative Assembly opened in New Delhi on 
die 1st FEBRUARY with Mr. Patel in the chair. Though me a£[enda was formal, 
a large number of people were attracted to the public galleries owing to the interest 
created in the session by political controversy. A number of members n'ere sworn 
in and an hour was spent on questions. 

Reaarve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett then rose to introduce the new Reserve Bank Bill. 

The President allowed Mr. Aney to rmse a point of order. 

Mr. contended that the motion of Sir Basil Blackett would not be in 
order for various reasons. The old Bill was partly discussed in the last session 
and the House had decided on its principle. Therefore, any motion now asking 
the Assembly to reopen the discussion of the same subject and going back on the 
principle already decided upon would offend against the principle of rts Judicata, 
Was Sir Basil right in bringing before the Assembly a Bill dealing with a subject 
which had not b^n finally decided and which the Assembly in possession of ? 
Such a procedure, even if it was technically correct, was not in accordance with 
the dignity and prestige of the Assembly which should refuse to be coerced. This 
abnormal procedure contemplated by the Government also offended against the 
rule of repetition and the rule of anticipation which were recognized in every 
constitution. 

Sir Basil said he was zealous of the dignity of the assembly and in a true tense 
an Assembly man. He, therefore, trusted that the House would acquit him among 
other presumptuous sins of the sin of offending its dignity. Mr. Graham would 
explain the constitutional aspect 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said two courses were open to the Government ; either 
to withdraw the old Bill and bring a new Bill or to get the old Bill passed in this 
House and bring amendments to it in the Council of State. But the Government 
would not have the old Bill withdrawn because they were sure withdrawal remiired 
unanimous consent of the house which the Government were sure they would not 
obtain. 

Sir Basil Blackett, — The dignity of the House would be safer in the kee(^g 
of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta than in the suggestion that the Government should bring 
an amendment to the Bill m the other House. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar intervened in order to obtain a ruling from the Chair 
on this constitutional point with a view to enable the Congress party to determine 
its conduct on this and some other subjects. He said the Government had no right 
to introduce a new Bill when the Assembly was seized of the orignid Bill It was 
the Chair and the whole House which were in possession of the old Bill Moreover, 
having regard to the expressed commitment of the Government to the principle m 
the old bill, it was not open to the Finance Member from a technical or common- 
sense point of view to seek to introduce Uie new bill. Rule-miUung authorities 
never contemplated such a grotesque and absurd procedure as the Government 
contemplated. 

Replying to the objections, Mr. Cfuham T.egislative Secretary, explained diat 
the House could not under the rules compel the Government to proceed with a 
Bill to its final conclusion. It was absurd and incongruous to suggest that for the 
of the dignity of this House the Government should allow the old 
Bill to be passed here and men bring necessary amendments in the other House. 
The Government had no fears that if the old Bill had been asked to be withdrawn 
the House would not agree to it That old Bill was dMvt but in a state of suspended 
animation and the Government did not propose to make any motion in respect of 
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it ia this session. The House had seen the last of that Bill. ( Cries of : *Ha8 it ? 
Are you quite sure ? It may come at any time.* ) 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham maintained that there was no question of antidpa* 
tion. Then on the ground of repetition, Mr. Graham quoted Standing Order ti 
and said there had been precedents for it When Sir Han Singh Gour had brought 
forward a Bill for the removal of the sex bar against women legal practitioners 
practising in courts, no select committee thereon was appointed, because the 
Government had brought forward another Bill on the same subject 

At this stage the President drew the attention of Mr. Graham to the fact that 
Sir Hari Singh Gour did not convene a select committee on the Government 
undertaking that they would bring in their own Bill. 

Mr. Graham contended that there were two bills before the House in the same 
session, for Sir Han Singh Gour*s Bill was not proceeded with. The same was 
the position now in respect of the present Bills. 

Sir Purshotamdas called attention to the dangers of the procedure. Mr. 
Graham had said that the Government were not afraid of the withdrawal of the 
old bill. Why not then first withdraw it ? 

Str Basil Blackett — Sir, the only question before the House is whether the 
procedure is regular or not 

Thi Chatr . — Sir Purshotamdas is in order. 

Sir Purshotamdas, continuing, ssud the case of Sir Hari Singh Gour was not 
identical. ‘I say. Sir, the Government vnW itself regret this procedure in future. 
It is an insult to this House, and is a mockery to those who spent months in the 
joint committee to consider the original Bill. (Applause.) 

Munshi Iswar Saran opined that while the House could not compel the author 
of any Bill to proceed with the Bill, it could put its foot down against Government 
playing wth it by introducing parallel legislation. This dangerous procedure, if 
followed in future, might lead at a time to the introducing of two, three or four 
parallel Bills on the same subject 

President's Ruling. 

The President then gave his considered ruling on the point, which in effect was 
that unless the Government withdrew the old Bill he could not call upon Sir Basil 
Blackett to make a formal introduction of the Bill. The President said : — 

*The question raised has two aspects. The first is whether the method adopted 
by the Finance Member in dealing with the Reserve Bill in the Assembly so violates 
the proprieties of the House as to constitute it an abuse of its forms and 
procedure. The second is whether the new Bill in so far as it provides for a 
shareholders* bank, as against the decision of the Assembly in favour of a State 
bank, is not barred by the rule of repetition contained in Standing Order 31 of the 
manual. On this second point my view is that unless a motion asking the 
Assembly to consider the clause in the new Bill providing for a shareholders’ bank 
is made by the Finance Member the bar arising, if at all, from the rule against 
repebtion does not operate. It is, therefore, necessary* for me at this stage to 
consider that question and, indeed, I do not propose on this occasion to say anytliing 
more than what is strictly necessary for the purpose in hand. 

HISTORY OF THE MEASURE 

Coming now to the first question, it is necessa^ for the Chair to bear in mind 
the previous history of this piece of legislation in order to deode whether the 
method now proposed by the Finance Member violates the proprieties of this 
House. It will be remembered that the Finance Member introducea his Reserve Hank 
Bill m the Delhi session Last year and it was then referred to a joint select committee 
of both Houses. That committee consisted of 30 members and held its sittings 
for several days at difierent places. The fight between Government and the non* 
official members on the committee centred round two important matters i (]) 
whether the Reserve Bank should be a State bank or a stockholders' bank, im 
( 2) what should be the constitution of the board. On both these points the Govern* 
ment lost, and the Finance Member made his minute of dissent on the report of 
die jennt select committee. The bill as reported was then presented to the Hotsse 
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for consideration at the Simla session. After nearly three days’ discussion on that 
staffe the Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, accepted the recommen- 
dations of the joint select committee, to the nonofhcial view at the same time 
making it quite clear that the House should come to some reasonable understanding 
on the question of constitution of the board. The Bill was then considered clause 
by clause and the first seven clause were passed by the House, including the clause 
regarding the State bank. The eighth clause regarding the consntution of the 
bank was being considered on the ist September when the House adjourned to the 
2nd September. When the House assembled on that day the Finance Member 
requested the Chair to adjourn further consideration of the Bill to the 5th Septem^r 
in order to enable him to come to some understanding on the question of constitu- 
tion of the bank with the various party leaders in the House. This request was 
granted and the House again met on the 5th September when it was found that 
the Government had not included the item on the agenda, nor was any explanation 
forthcoming why that was not done. At the following meeting of the Assembly 
on the 8tn September the Finance Member made a statement of the next 
wreek’s business and announced the decision of the Government that they had 
no intention of proceeding further with the Reserve Bank Bill at present. This 
announcement was resented by the nonofheial members and the whole of 
the Swaraj Party left the House as a protest. On the 13th September when 
the House reassembled a motion censuring the Government of India for 
withdrawing the Reser\^e Bank Bill from the consideration of the House at that 
stage in that sudden and abrupt manner was discus:: ed and earned. In explaining 
the attitude of the Government on that motion the Finance Member expressed 
himself thus : “I entirely agree to the House. If the members of this House 
are of opinion that an affront was offered to the House, I can only say on behalf 
of the Government that no such affront was desired or intended, and I am very 
sorry that any impression of that sort should have gone abroad. As regards 
the withdrawal of the Bill what the Government have done is to come to the 
conclusion that in \new of the time available during this session land the com- 
plexity of the problem still to be solved it was not desirable to attempt to complete 
the Bill this session.” 


CORRECT PROCEDURE. 

This is the history of the Bill which the Chair has to bear in mind in deciding 
whether the method which the Finance Member now proposes to adopt violate Ae 
proprieties of this House. The Finance Member intends today to introduce a new 
Reserve Bank Bill. Under Standing Order 4 (2) of the manual, the old Reserve 
Bank Bill is still on the pending list of business. It has neither been withdrawn 
nor h^ it lapsed by the efflux of time. It is no doubt true that the mover of a Bill 
is entitled to drop it altogether in the sense that he makes no further motion with 
regard to it, but if he drops a Bill and proposes to introduce another instead on 
the sanie subject what should be the correct procedure for the member to adopt is 
a question which the Chair has to consider in this connection. 

1 have taken some trouble to ascertain the practice of the House of Commons 
in matters of this kind, and though 1 have not been able to find any reported case 
which is on all-fours with the case w^e are considering, there are cases which, if they 
do not bear materially upon this question, certainty illustrate the principle involved 
in it. A member who has introduced a Bill drops it himself or is required to drop 
it, either becau^ he is not satisfied with its provisions and desires to make material 
alterations in it or because the committee to which the Bill has been referred 
recommends such radical alterations in it as to constitute it entirely a different Bill 
from that which has been read a second time by the House and committed. 

PRECEDENTS OF HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

In 1873 the mover of the University Test ( Dublin ) Bill made material altera- 
tions in ^e Bill as introduced and the Speaker held that the Bill should be withr 
drawn with the leave of the House and a new Bill introduced. 

In 1878 when the order for the second reading of the ' Hypotbee ( Scc^land) 
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Bill was read, ol^tction was taken that the Bill had been so transformed as virtually 
to atnount to a new Bill. The Speaker ruled that the Bill should be withdrawn 
widi the leave of the House and a new Bill substituted. 

These are cases where alterations have been introduced on the sole authority 
tf the member who had introduced the Bill and not by a committee of the House. 
The Partnership Amendment Bill, 1866, was committed pro-forma and a great 
number of amendments were proposed in the committee which so changed the Bill 
as to transform it into an entirely new Bill. 

The Title Rent Charge Recovery Bill of 1899 was materially altered by the 
committee to which it was referred and the Speaker in both cases unhesitatingly 
affirmed that the practice of the House had been in cases of that kind to withdraw 
the old Bill and then to introduce a new Bill in an amended form. 

In the University Test (Dublin) Bill above referred to, the Speaker expressed 
the practice of the House in these words. “There is no principle more clearly laid 
down in this House than this. When a member has introducea a Bill to die House 
it ceases to be in that member^s hands and passes into the possession of the House. 
No essential alterations in that Bill at any stage may then be made without a 
distinct order of the House. I may remind the House that principle applies with 
special force when the House proposes to go into a committee on a Bill 
in order to meet objections to that Bill raised on the second reading. Upon those 
occasions it is clearly established that no alteration can be introduced in a Bill 
inconsistent with the general chaiacter of the Bill. The House has clearly laid 
down a clear course for the members to take. If they desire to make any essential 
alterations in a Bill, on which they have charge at any stage, that course is to ask 
the leave of the House to witlidraw the Bill and to present another instead thereof. 
That is the proper course to take, and that is the course which, as I understand, 
the hon, memb^ proposes to take.*’ 

The case that we are considering is further complicated by reason of the fact 
diat the old Bill, which is still pending, has not only been considered in committee 
and reported upon, but also the consideration of that as reported by the joint 
select committee has been approved by the House and decisions on seveial clauses 
reached. The Finance Member by proposing to introduce his new Bill on the same 
subject endeavours in effect to make material alterations not so much in the old 
Bill as introduced but in the Bill as amended by the joint select committee 
and furthermore, in the decisions already reached by the House. 

The rule of practice enunciated by the Speaker of the House of Commons in 
the cases above referred to applies, therefor^ mth greater force to this case. If 
the Finance Member had chosen to conunue the old Bill he could not have made 
any motion asking the Assembly to reconsider its decision m favour of a State 
bank as against a smireholders* bank. It cannot be argued that the rule against 
rq^etition applies to motion made during the same session and, therefore, there 
would be no objection to the reopening of tlie question of State versus shareholders* 
bank in the following session. In fact, the Finance Member could not have got an 
c^pormni^ to re*open the question, as the Bill would have been taken up for 
consideration from the stage at which it was left over and no President would allow 
a Finance Member or an Assembly to go back on the clauses of a Bill alre^y 
passed. If, therefore, the Finance Member could not have reopened the question 
of State versus shareholders* bank in the ordinary course, he is, in my opinion, not 
entitled to do so by resorting to this extraordinaiy procedure. The practice of the 
House of Commons that a member desiring to make substantial alterations 
in a Bill introduced by him can only do so by withdrawing the Bill with 
the leave of the House and introducing a fresh Bill in an amended form 
is in my opinion based on considerations of propiety of parliamentary 
procedure and has no relation whatever to the rule against repetition. If any 
motions in connection with a new Bill are otherwise barred by the rule against 
c^lietition, it is didicult to understand how the withdrawal of an old Bill can save 
them from such a bar. I am not, however, called upon to express any opinioQ mi 
this iioettion at present. 
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AN ABUSB OF PROCEDURE 

There is one other point to which I should like to refer before 1 conclude my 
observadons. The position of the Assembly has been rendered much more difficult 
in this case by reason of the fact that the new Bill has already been published in 
the GatetU of India under orders of the Governor-General in Council. This 
procedure has deprived the Assembly of an opportunity of refusing the same subject 
as a protest against the method adopted by the Government in dealing with the 
Reserve Bank Bill. That being so it is now for the Chair as the sole interpreter 
of the rules and standing orders of the House and guardian and protector of its 
rights and privileges to intervene. Holding these views and taking the fullest 
responsiblity for my decision I unhesitatingly affirm Aat the method proposed to be 
adopted by the Finance Member violates the proprieties of the House and is an 
abuse of its procedure, and I, therefore, regret I must decline to recall upon him 
to introduce his Bill. (Applause from the Swarajist, Nationalist and Independent 
benches.) 

There are two courses open to Government: (i) To withdraw the first Bill 
with the leave of the Assembly, if it is given, and introduce the proposed new Bill. 
In suggesting this course I desire to guard myself against conveying any impression 
that the withdrawal of the old Bill will remove all difficulties m the way of intro- 
duction of the new Bill in this session. (2) The only other and safer course for 
the Government is to allow the first Bill to disappear from the pending list of 
business by lapse of time and then introduce this Bill ( vice proviso to Standing 
Order 4 (2^” 

After the President’s ruling the Swarajist members withdrew from the House 
in a body. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the motion of Sir Geogre Rainy the Bill Amending the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act was then introduced. 

Sir Geogre Rainy in his statement of objects and reasons observed that the list 
of central subjects in the Schedule to the Devolution Rules made under section 
45-A of the Government of India Act included the following : — (i) Shipping and 
navigation, (2) lighthouses, (3) port quarantine, and (4) major ports. All these 
subjects are now administered through the agency of the local Governments as 
provided by section 45-A (i) {c) of the Government of India Act and the statutory 
powers in respect of them had hitherto to a large extent been vested in the local 
Governments. At a conference held in Delhi in November 1924 which was attended 
by representatives of the local Governments, the chairmen of the port trusts of 
major ports, port officers and port health officers as well as by representatives of 
the departments of the Government of India concerned, it was considered whether 
these subjects should continue to be administered through the agency of the local 
Gox'emments or should be administered direct by the Governor-General in Council 
As a result of these discussions the Government of India decided that (1) shipping 
and navigation and (2) lighthouses should be administered direct and that legislation 
should be undertaken so as to vest the necessaiy statutory poucis in the Governor- 
General in Council. They also decided that the question of the major ports about 
which there was some difference of opinion should be reconsidered later when 
experience of the central administration of other subjects had been gained. Port 
quarantine^ which is closely connected with sanitation of the port generally will also 
be dealt with separately. 

The Indian Lighthouse Act, which was passed in September, 1927, provides for 
the direct administration of light-houses by the Governor-General m Council. The 
object of the present Bill is to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, so 
as to provide for the administration of shipping and navigation by the Governor- 
General in Council direct instead of through the agency of local Governments. The 
amendments which were specified in the schedule to the Bill, were mainly form^, 
substituting the words ‘Gov’ernor-General in Council* for ‘local Govemm^t* and, 
making the necessary consequential amendments. Clause 7 of the Bill, however 
empowered the Governor-General in Council to delegate to any local Govermoeiil 
aI! or any of his powers under the Act This provision has been mcluded in thelSj 
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to dve necessary elasticity in the administration during the period of transition 
and to permit the delegation of powers in matters which may be found can 
more conveniently continue to be administered through the agency of the ’local 
Governments. 

BUSINESS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sir Basil Blackett then announced that in view of the ruling of the President on 
the introduction of the Reserve Bank Bill, he was unable to make a statement 
with regard to the business to be transacted next week. He hoped to make that 
statement at the earliest possible opportunity. 

adjournment motion on liquor bill. 

The Assembly next discussed the adjournment moUon of Pandit Kunzru 
regarding ths Liquor Bill before the South African Parliament. He traced the 
history of the Cape Town Agreement and said that although every section of 
Indians was not satisfied with it they accepted it as marking a great advance in the 
hope that it would lead to an amicable understanding for all future. That the hope 
expressed by Mr. Bhore in the Assembly in announcing the terms of the Agreement 
was well founded was evident from the clause which stated that it was the duty 
of every ci\nlized government to devise ways and means to uplift e\’cry section 
of its permanent population to the fullest extent of their capacities and 
opportunities. There was thus to be no question of dnnng out Indians by 
racial legislation. It was further thought that if the principle of equal wages 
for equal work was introduced the position would right itself. But this Bill 
clearly was a racial legislation against Indians inasmuch as it was specially 
aimed against the Asiatics. After the conclusion of the agreement relating to 
equal pay for equal work there was absolutely no leason why Indians should 
be driven out of any profession, since there could be no fear that they would 
enter into unfair competition with Europeans. No doubt the Minister of Justice in 
South Africa had given Ae assurance that the Liquor Bill would not affect the 
Indians aheady employed in the industr)*. But that is not enough. In accordance 
with the Cape Town Agreement no cause should rise in future that would create 
bad blood between the tw o countries. 

Mr. Bajpedy on beh^f of the Government, assured the House that since 
October, 1927, when the Bill was published the Government of India fully realizing 
its importance took all necessary steps to bring their views before the Union 
Government — views which in this matter were always identical with those of the 
Assembly and the country. This measure undoubtedly raised racial questions 
whether Indians should or should not be employed in this industry, but its scope 
was limited. The liniited scope, however, did not make the Government of In<fa 
feel oblivious of the importance of the legislation, and the Government of India in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the Cape Town Agreement had represented 
to the Union Government that it w'as contrary to that Agreement and that on the 
grounds of equity there was no justification for passing it But the House must be 
aware that the relation between India and South Afnca was much better than what it 
was in 1^5 w'hen the Colour Bar Bill was before that Parliament, or in 1925 when 
the situation was at one time so grave, that there was no proper atmosphere even 
for the Round Table Conference. But happily the conference did meet and the 
Agreement was arnved at, and there w'as an Agent in South Africa who was Agent 
not only of the Government of India but of the people of India, who enjoy^ the 
fullest measure of the confidence of the Assembly and the Indian community in 
South Africa, w'ho was held in esteem by the European community in South Africa 
and respected by the Union Government The Government of India would back 
up Mr. Sastri at every stage of his representation on behalf of India, and Mr. Bajpai. 
therefore, begged the House not to pass the motion which was a virtu^ vote of 
censure. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said if die Bill were carried into law it would violate the spirit 
of die Agreement He was glad to have an assurance from the Government ctf 
India that they were doing their best to safeguard Indian interests. He, however, 
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warned IheGoveriimeiit that the feeling in Incha was one of strong resentment. He 
advised Mr. Kunzru to withdraw the motion. 

Leave being given, Mr. Kunzru withdrew the motion. The Swarajists did not 
attend throughout die after*lunch proceedings. The House then adjourned. 

Tha Vioaroy^B AddrasB. 

On the ^ FEBRUARY both the Houses of the Legislature met to hear 
the Viceroy*s inaugural address. It was a stirring address which was listened 
with rapt attention. One hundred and ten members attended and there were 
about 500 visitors. The Viceroy’s speech took thirty minutes and was loudly 
applauded. His Excellency said 

“gentlemen,— With the exception of one topic to which I will return later 
in my speech, I do not propose today to deal with all the various important 
subjects which are likely to come before you for consideration this session. But 
there are one or two matters to which I think it is proper that I should make 
brief reference. 

Our relations with foreign states along our great land frontier, from Persia in 
the west to Siam in the east, continue, I rejoice to say, very cordial in character. 
India has been honoured by a public visit from his Majesty the King of Afghanistan 
on his way to Europe, and the warmth of his welcome, by Government and people 
alike, was evidence of the links of friendship and common interest that bmd the 
two countries together. It was a matter of much disappointment to me that 
indisposition debarred me from active participation in the welcome to his Majesty. 
My disappointment was no less great than indisposition should have robbed me of 
the pleasure of making the personal acquaintonce of that sagacious statesman, his 
Hignness the Prime Minister of Nepal, nowin Calcutta on a visit which only the 
state of his health precluded from being a public visit and which, I trust, will soon 
lead to a complete restoration of his normm vigour. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS. 

I pass from the subject of India’s external relations with her territorial neigh- 
bours to mention recent events affecting the position of Indians overseas. Hon. 
members will have observed with great satisfaction the cordial spirit in which the 
appointment of the Rt. hon. Srinivasa Sastri as our Agent in South Africa has been 
from the first received both by the Union Government and by the various sections 
of the public, both European and Indian, in that country. Since his arrival our 
Agent has performed invaluable work in consolidating the friendly relations between 
the two countries, in stimulating among the Indian settlers the desire for self-help 
and in promoting between Europeans and Indians in South Africa a clearer 
perception of mutual obligations. He has realized the highest expectations of 
those who, appreciating his capacity and gifts, expected most from him and there 
is, therefore, every reason to hope that questions which are still outstanding or 
may arise in the future will be harmoniously adjusted. 

Indians in East Africa have also lecently claimed the special attention of my 
Government and of hon. members. Acting on a suggestion of a representative 
deputation of the Legislature which waited on me in Simla last September, my 
Government ha\'e recently sent Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank to assist 
the Indian communities concerned m connection with the Commission which has 
been deputed by his Majesty’s Government to examine locally certain aspects of 
future policy. Our representatives have aheady made a rapid tour of the territories 
in which Indian interests are important and are now working there in close relation 
with the accredited leaders of Indian opinion. Hon. members may feel confident 
that any case which Uie Indian settlers may desire to advance will be effectively 
presented and can count upon careful consideration at the hands of the Cotnmission, 
STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

I now turn to the major political question which it is necessary that 1 should 
ask you to examine in greater detail. Since I last addressed the Legislature, his 
Majesty|s Government have, as hon. members are aware, taken certain decisions in 
connection with the Statutory Commission which are of vital concent to ln$af 
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Grcumstajiccs made it impossible for me to announce these decisions to the 
Legislature, as I should naturally have wished to do, and I therefore, avail myself 
of this the earliest convenient occasion to make some observations in regard to them. 
I need not recapitulate what I said in my statement of Nov. 8. That statement gave 
at length the reasons which had prompted his Majesty’s Government to accelerate 
the date of the enquiry and to appoint a Parliamentary Commission. It outlined 
the proposed procedure at the various stages and indicated broadly the lines on which 
his Majesty’s Government hope to unite the best efforts of the chosen representatives 
of India and Great Britain in the wise ordering of India’s future. Within the general 
framework as there described, the Prime Minister made it plain in the course of 
the Parliamentary debates that it was the considered intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to leave to the Commission itself full discretion as to the methods 
by which they should approach their task. The Commission arrives in India 
tomorrow, not as yet on its more formal mission, but with the hardly less important 
object of enabling its members to acquaint themselves with the general working of 
the legislative and administrative machines and hold informal consultations for the 
purpose of determining the most appropriate means of discharging the responsibility 
which Parliament has laid upon them. 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Considerable difference of opinion has become apparent as to the way in which 
India should receive these decisions of his Majesty’s Government and of Parliament. 
On the one hand, those who speak for important sections of India political thought 
have been loud in their criticism and condemnation of the scheme approved by 
Parliament ; on the other hand, many thoughtful and distinguished I ndians, as well 
as large and powerful communities, have declared themselves in favour both of the 
Commission’s constitution and of the general procedure that has been devised and 
have expressed their readiness to give it all the assistance that they can. 

MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

I do not propose to enter far into the lists of controvers 3 r, but there are two 
points to which I think it right to refer. It has been freely said that his Majesy’s 
Government have done Indians a real injustice in denying to them adeouate means 
by which Indian opinion may influence and affect those proceedings. Such 
charges as these arise in part from the genuine failure of some critics to appreciate 
features of scheme which, I thought, had been sufficiently plainly stated. It has, 
for instance, been assumed that representatives of Ind»a would not confer with Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in London until after Parliament had i cached main 
decisions of principle upon the second reading of a Bill. That this is not the 
case is clear from my statement of Nov. 8 in which I said that it 
was not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt any 
proposals which, as a result of the Commission’s report, might be put forward 
without first giving an opportunity for Indian opinion by personal contact to exert its 
full weight in shaping the view of the Joint Parliamentory Committee in regard 
to them. I was careful to point out that at this stage Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and that therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, the whole field will still be open. 

'MISTAKING SHADOWS FOR REALITV.* 

Apart from such misapprehensions, I am free to admit that the question of 
whe^er or not better means could have been devised for associating Indian opinion 
with tfie enquiry which Parliament is bound to undertake is one on which every man 
is entitled to hold his own view. But though Indian leaders have the right, if they 
wish, to say that his Majesty’s Government have chosen the wrong method of such 
association, they are not at liberty, if they desire to retain the character of true 
counsellors of the people or of honest controversialists, to say that his Majesty’s 
Government have not sought means — and I would add, very full and very unprece* 
dented means — of placing Indians in a position to take an ample share with them 
to the evolution of their country’s future. I cannot help thinking, if we may 
attempt to look beyond the present ^\19X and tumtoil of argument, assertion aed 
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timt diere k real danger in some quarters of mistaking shadows for reaHty« 
I doubt whether those who cridcize the broad framework of the plan approved by 
all parties in Parliament, have reflected upon what is implicit in the idea of the 
select committees. In the earlier stages, there is the association of these committees 
with the Commission through whatever procedure the chairman and members of the 
Commission, sdter placing themselves fully in touch with Indian opinion, may deem 
best calculated to enable them to discharge the duty entrusted to them. In due 
time the Commission will have completed its task and the matter will pass into other 
hands. At this moment, as the Commission moves from the stoge, the central 
Legislature has, if it so desires, through chosen representatives of its own, perhaps 
the greatest and most povirerful means of influencing the further current of events 
It is at this juncture invited through some of its members to sit with Parliament 
itself, acting in its turn through its own Joint Select Committee. 

FULL ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PARLIAMENT AND INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Let us picture to ourselves the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and the 
select committee of this Legislature sitting together in one of the committee rooms 
of Westminster to consider the proposals of his Majesty’s Government These 
proposals will deal with a vast problem on which Parliament, indeed, has to decide, 
out where it IS no moi e to the interest of Great Britain than it is to that of India 
that the issues should not be clouded by avoidable difference or disagieement, and 
in regard to which, therefore. Parliament will naturally seek to reach decisions that 
command as great a measure as may be of reasoned Indian political support Is 
it not fair to conclude that both the Joint Parliamentary Committee charged with 
the function of making final recommendations to Parliament and, earlier, the 
Commission, each being masters within very wide limits of their own procedur^ will 
desire to go to the farthest point that they deem possible in order to carry aflong 
with them the convinced assent of Che representatives of India with whom they will, 
under the plan proposed, be working in close and intimate relations f 

JUDGMENT OP POSTERITV. 

To suggest that in these circumstances the effect of Indian opinion, if it avails 
itself freely of its opportunities, will be no greater than that which might be assoda* 
ted with the role of witnesses and will not indeed be such as to influence the 
course of events throughout every stage, is to advance a proposition that no political 
experience can support and that, 1 should have thought, no one who was versed 
in the process and management of public affairs w’ould seriously maintain. Any 
such impression is as stiangely at variance with the intentions of Parliament 
recorded in recent debates as u is with any such picture as I have sought to draw 
of the process in operation. It is surely obvious that what will be of supreme 
importance to India at both stages will be the quality of the men she has 
chosen to represent her, and it is dithcult to conceive of any way in which Parlia- 
ment could have given a more clear indication of its desire both to give full weight 
to Indian opinion and to recognize the dignity and position of the Indian Legislature. 
In such matters it is well to remember that consututional forms are nothing but 
instruments in the hands of men responding to the skill of the craftsman as 
the plain chisel in the hand of the expert sculptor ; and as men are greater 
than the instruments they use, we gravely err if we suppose that complaint, 
however loud, of the tools which circumstance has placed in our hands, will suflfice 
to induce posterity to hold us guiltless if in the result our workmanship whether 
through lack of will or of capacity, is found wanting. Whatever men may be 
tempted to think at the present moment, 1 dare predict that the searching inquest of 
history mil not fail to return judgment against those who sought to use their power 
to hinder when it was in their power to help. 

A SERIOUS CHARGE. 

The other main point to which 1 invite attention is the statement which has been 
widely and repeatedly made that his Majesty’s Government have deliberately 
oflerc» an afhront to India by the exclusion of Indians from the personnel of the 
Commission. I have said enough to make it plain why 1 do not think it leasonablf 

?? 
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for any Indian to feel that he or his country has been slighted by the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government The relative merits of the various methods of associa- 
ting India with this business are, as I have said, matters on which opinion may 
legitimately be divided. But to go further and say that his Majesty’s Government 
deliberately intended to affront Indian feeling is a very much more serious charge 
to make and the first duty of those who make it is to satisfy themselves that it is 
well founded. 

Let me make it very plain that I expect Indians, as I would be myself, to be 
sensitive of their honour. None, whether individuals or nations, can afford to be 
otherwise. Honour and self-respect he at the foundation of all social life. But 
honour and self-respect are not enhanced by creating affronts in our imagination 
where none in fact exists. For, the essence of any such offence as of rudeness in 
private life lies in the intention behind the act and no reasonable person would 
dream of blaming the conduct of another lacking. In the present case British 
statesmen of all parties have stated in terms admitting of no misconception that 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission was in no way intended as an 
affront to India. Time and again, this assertion has been repeated and I would ask 
in all sincerity: By what right do leaders of Indian opinion, who are as jealous as 
I am of their own good faith and would resent as sharply as I any refusal to believe 
their word, impugn the good faith and disbelieve the plain word of others } I would 
deny to no man the right to state fieely and frankly his honest opinion, to condemn, 
if he wishes, the action of his Majesty’s Government in this regard, or to say that 
they acted unwisely or in misappiehension of the true feeling that exists in India. 
That, again, is a matter of opinion. But what no man is entitled to say, for it is 

quite simply not true, is that his Majesty’s Government sought to offer a deliberate 

affront to Indian honour and Indian pride. 

INDIA MUST PERSUADE PARLIAMENT. 

I have thought it right to speak plainly on these misundei standings because 
they have been widely represented as the justification of some at any rate of the 
counsels which urge Indians to abstain from all part or lot in the enquiry now to 
be set on foot. I feel at the same time a profound and growing conviction that 
those who would argue that such abstention will do no harm to the cause of India 
are dangerously deluding themselves and others. There aie, of course, those who 
would wholly deny the moral right of Parliament to be the tribunal in this case. 
But as I have said more than once, how'ever much I may respect many of those 
who take this view. I do not pretend to be able to leconcile it with the 

actual situation which to-day we have to consider. I ha\e during the time 

that I have been in India been careful to avoid saying anything that might 
magnify differences that must inevitably exist and have never invited any man 
to forego principles to which he felt in conscience bound to subscribe. But let 
nobody suppose that he is assisting the realization of his ideals by reluctance to 
look on facts as they are. It is in no spirit of argument or lack of sympathy w'lth 
Indian aspirations that I repeat that India, if she desires to secure Parliamentary 
approval to political change, must persuade Parliament that such change is 
wisely conceived and likely to benefit those affected by it. She has now the 
opportunity of making her persuasion felt through the means of the Commission, 
statutorily established. The Commission has been established with the assent and 
cooperation of all British parties. They will carry through their enquiry with, it 
if hoped, the generous assistance of all shades of Indian opinion. But whether 
such assistance is offered or withheld, the enquiiy willpioceed and a report will 
be presented to Parliament, on which Parliament will take whatever action it deems 
appropriate. Any one who has been able to read the full report of the debates in 
Parliament on the motions to appoint the Commission must have been impress^ 
by the evidence of spontaneous goodwill towards India with which the speeches 
of responsible spokesmen of all parties were instinct This good-will would naturally 
be a factor of immense importance in determining the attitude of Parliament 
towards the question, and I would very earnestly hope that it might not be lightly 
cast aside. And yet it is certain that an agitation, fostered and promoted by 
eiethods which have led to grave occurrences in the past, is bound to breed serio is 
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misgivings in the mind of the British Parliament with whom at present lies the 
hnau decision in Indian political affairs. 

THE POLICY OF BOYCOTT. 

What then in India or Great Britain is to be gained by a policy of Boycott ? 
Neither I nor any one else can predict the effect upon the commission's report or, 
later, upon the mind of Parliament if many of those who claim to speak for India 
decide at every stage to stand wholly aloof from a task in which Parliament has 
solicited their assistance and collaboration. It is clearly possible for people to st^d 
aside and withhold their contribution, just as it will be possible for the Commission 
to prosecute its enquiry and with the assistance at its disposal reach conclusions in 
spite of such abstention. But it the least it would seem certain that such an 
attitude must interpose yet further obstacles to the discovery of that more excellent 
way of mutual understanding which the best fiiends of India of every race w^ell know 
to be requisite for her orderly evolution to nationhood. And meanwhile, in order to 
mobilize national resentment at an alleged deliberate affiont that has never been 
more than the fiction of men’s imaginations, appeal will have been made under 
the guise of vindicating national self-respect which there has been no attempt to 
impair, to all the lowest and worst elements of suspicion, bitterness and hostihty. 
Those were wise woids of one of India’s most distinguished sons a few weeks ago 
which lepeated the lesson — taught more than once of recent years — that it is easier 
to arouse than to allay such forces, which too readily pass beyond the control of 
those who invoke their aid. 

A vvellwishek’s appeal. ^ 

I do not know whether I am too sanguine m hoping that even at this hour 
t may be that words of mine might induce some of those who aspire to guide their 
fellow-countrymen in India to desist from a line of action which at the best can 
only lead to negative lesults and disappointment and may at the worst bnng conse- 
quences of which India is unhappily not without experience. But in any case 
I feel it to be not less incumbent upon me now to slate what I believe to be the 
truth in this matter than I lately judged it to be my duty to direct the attention 
of India to the communal antagonisms that threatened the destruction of any 
attempts to build an J ndian nation. The counsel I then gave was, 1 am glad to 
think, regarded as that of a wellwisher, sincerely desirous of assisting India. 
But the counsel of a friend must be independent of what at any particular 
moment some of those whom he addresses may desire to hear. And if that which 
1 now give IS less universally ceitain of acceptance it is not less dictated by my 
desire to dissuade India, as I v'erily believe, fiom mistaking the path at one of the 
crossroads of her destiny”. Thus finished H. E. the Viceroy his address to the 
Legislature which then adjourned. 

Reserve Bank Bill. 

The next meeting of the Assembly was held on the d/A FEBRUARY after 
three days’ recess. The consideiation of the Reserve Bank Bill as amended 
by the Joint Committee was the sole item on the agenda. Sir Basil Blackett 
announcing the Government procedure regarding the Reserve Bank Bill and 
the business for the next week, said the (Government had bowed to the ruling 
of the Chair. ( Nonofficial ^plause ). The question was how to deal with 
the situation it had created. There w^ere originally three courses open to the 
Government. They could have moved for the withdrawal of the old Bill with a 
view to proceeding with the new one. But it was desirable that the members and 
the public should before the opening of the session know through publication in the 
Gazette of India the new proposals. 

Moreover, m the absence of knowledge of the new' proposals, the House might 
very reasonably have objected to the wrfidrawal of the old Bill. And the Presi- 
dent’s ruling had confirmed their fear of possible impediments to the unhampered 
consideration of the new Bill caused by the procedure after the withdrawal of the 
old Bill. The Government, theief ore, thought that the best course w'as to publish 
jjjht new Bill and proceed with it without moving for the withdrawal of m old 
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one. They were unaware that such a coutse would be regarded as irregular, but 
assuming its regularity they held that it was one most conducive to the digniy and 
convenience of the House. This procedure had now been ruled by the President to 
be ii^racticable. 

The Government were not prepared to abandon altogether its attempt to bring 
tfie Reserve Bank Bill into existence at an early date. They wanted to give the 
Legislature a full and clear oppoitunity to decide whether it wished, as the Govein- 
ment believed it did, to secure the establishment of a reserve bank on sound lines 
in India. The Government, indeed, felt that the House would have cause for 
dissatisfaction if the difficulties of procedure, independert of the merits of the 
measure, were to result in an indefinite postponement of this important subject. 

The course of proceeding u*ith the old Bill was open to ceitain objections and 
involved some inconvenience both to the Government and to the House. The form 
in which the Bill would be acceptable to the Government was known to the 
House. In order that a piece of legislation on which so much labour had 
been spent and so large a measure of agreement had been achieved by the 
all-round cooperation of all paities in the House, w’hich he gladly acknowledged 
with gratitude, in order that a measure w'hich the Government believed to be 
generally regaided as fraught with a promise of great benefit to India as a whole 
may not be jettisoned without at any rate one further effort, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that the best course would be to resume forthwith the 
consideration of the old Bill 

The House then proceeded with the disposal of Mr. Cock’s amendment 
providing for two deputy governors and omitting the statutory' pi ovision that one of 
them should be an Indian. 

The amendment was put to vote and earned by 53 votes against 45. 

SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES OF GOVERNOR. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved that the salaries and allowances of the governor 
and deputy govemers of the bank may be determined by the boaid subject to a 
minimum prescribed by the Governor-General in Council. This was necessary to 
prevent Uie possibility of an absolute deadlock. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, opposing, said the amendment w'as redundant and 
mer^ showed want of Government’s confidence in the board. 

The amendment was carried. 

A DIRECTOR TO REPRESENT LABOUR 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved that one director should be elected by the trade unions 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

He regretted the absence of wage-earners* representatives on the board and 
said that considering that the- people whom he sought to represent numbered five 
crores, he should have suggested the election of four persons. 

Mr. B. Das supported the amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the matter was interesting for a debate but involved a 
principle which should not be incorporated in the scheme of the directorate. He 
assured the House, however, that the interests of the labouring classes would 
receive their due weight In this matter he stood for the joint committee 
scheme. (Laughter). The amendment was defeated by 36 votes against 53. 

The House accepted without ffiscussion Sir Basil Blackeu’s amendment stating 
that the representative of cooperative banks would not represent the interests of those 
banks but the agricultural interests of the whole of India. 

legislature’s right to NOMINATE DIRECTORS. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved for the elimination of the clause providing lor 
three directors being elected by the Indian Legislature. Sir Basil said it was a 
cardinal principle of the introduction of a reserve bank that the Legislatnre ihooM 
have no representation on its board. The Government opposed using the legia* 
latures for purposes for which they were not brought into being and thereby briiupng 
buwess into politics and politics into business. This matter was debated fn^ in 
^mla and he made it clear that the Govemment ctmsidered their propoeal on tUe 
|ttb|ect of very great importance. 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, opposing Sir Basil Blackett’s motion, agreed that the 
directorate of the bank should be free from political pressure. ( Hear, hear ). But 
when the Government of India, which was a political institution subordinate to 
another political institution— the British Cabinet— was empowered to make nomina- 
dons to the board, then it was preposterous that the Legislature, which he averred 
was not a political body, should be prevented from electinga few directors. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta quoted the opinion of Sir Felix Schuster, 
which did not support the idea that the Legislature would exert political pressure, 
if empowered to elect directors. 

Sir Basil Blackett, intervening, pointed out that the Government’s contention 
was that members of the Legislature should not themselves become directors. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said there was nothing wrong in the Legislature being 
represented on the board, because the central Legislature had a wide representation 
of economic interests and was just the body that should be given the right to select 
three directors in order tn ensure the success of the bank. 

Mr. Anwar-uI-Azim, supporting Sir Basil Blackett said that it was all right 
if eminent leaders like Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. Jinnah were 
elected on the directorate, but there was no guarantee that they would be. It was 
his clear opinion that they should not dabble both in finance and politics. 

Mr. Yamin Khan strongly supported the Finance Member’s amendment His 
main objection to the clause was that men like Sir Abdul Qayum and repiesentativcs 
of the depressed classes and representatives of the Indian Christian community were 
prevented from being directors. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya, opposing the amendment, quoted the instance of the 
bank in the United States ot America where the legislature had the right of 
nomination. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar said the Government were fighting shy of the control of 
the Legislature in order that the bank might avoid inconvenient criticism, w'herever 
the management went wrong. 

Mr. Ancy disposed of the tw’o previous speakers w'ho would support every 
Government proposal because it came from the Government. The sole justification 
for the Bill was to remove the Secretary of State’s and the Government’s interference 
and control. But that object would be stultified if the amendment was accepted. 
He had gathered in the last session that Sir Basil Blackett did not have any funda- 
mental objection to the proposal. 

POLITICS AND BUSINESS CANNOT BE SEPARATED. 

Mauivi Mohamed Yakub maintained that the only way to have at least one 
Muslim director on the board was through legislative election. (Nonofficial app- 
lause.) But to adopt the Government amendment would mean elimination of 
Muslim directors. 

The speaker, continuing, asked whether this House had not been already 
representea on the Delhi University Senate. Why then, not extend the same 
principle ? As for business and politics, he maintained the tw*o could not be 
separated *w*hile politics in the world is rotatin(| round business. (Hear, hear.) The 
last war was fought because of business n\*alries. I am surprised that a keen 
politician like the Finance Member should raise this objection. I hope the House 
will not pass a vote of self-condemnation.’ 

CONNECTIVE WISDOM OF 50 MILUONS. 

Mr. Kelkar opposed Sir Basil Blackett’s amendment He protested against 
the Government attempt to exclude the Legislature, which was an important 
part of Ae government, from exercising its right, authority and privilege of sending 
to the directorate of the bank its own representatives, especially when the executive 
had reserved to itself the right of nominatmg some directors. The Assembly repre- 
sented the collective wisdom of 50 million people and as there were divisions and 
groups in the House, election by such a body was sure to be the best 

Sir Victor Sassoon spoke as a businessman purely from the business point of 
view. As one who had been trained in the old-fashioned business methodsi be 
•uj^iorted the Government amendment, because a business undeitakiiig could bo 
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best managed by businessmen. As a businessman if he were to cast his influence, 
he would try to secure the choice of persons on the ground of their business 
instincts and not for any other reason. If the selection was to be on other grounds, 
then a large number of business concerns would be run by politicians. 

Lala Lajpat KaL — But they have no money. 

Proceeding, Sir Victor Sassoon referred to Mr. Mohamed Yakub’s remark 
that if the Legislature was deprived of elective powers there might be no Mussul- 
man on the directorate, and said that he was sure that in Bombay which possessed 
a large number of qualified businessmen a Mussulman would be elected to the 
board. He appreciated Pandit Malaviya’s Mew that if the Assembly was given the 
power to make selections, there was cveiy reason to suppose that they would send 
to the directoi ate persons who weie sound businessmen. But this view had been 
greatly shaken by the aiguments advanced byse\eral other speakers, who uiged 
different reasons. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment He had agieed with the view that 
petty political scheming should be eliminated, but had grown extremely suspicious 
of the Government insisting on express piovision banning all public men in the 
Assembly from becoming diiectors. He believed all businessmen were tyiants 
in their own way ( laughter ) and the best combination was that of publicmen and 
experts. He happened to be at the head of the Road Development Committee and 
without betraying any secrets he could sa) that if this committee had consisted 
solely of expert engineers they would have taken them into a pit from which the 
public men on the committee were trying to save that committee. He remembered 
the cnticism made against Loid Haldine’s appointment to the War Office during the 
War, but Lord Haldane proved to be a most successful administrator because he 
knew what his countiymcn wanted and the expeits supplied him the special know- 
ledge. ‘We, public men will supply that patriotic view. Without us the directorate 
will be a combination of tyrants, of self-appointed men. (Applause.) He was sorry 
that Sir Basil Blackett had also caught the prejudice of the Hcaven-boin againsf 
public men. 

Lala Lajpat Rail asked whether the Government of India was not a political 
institution and made the offer that if the Government gave up the right of 
nominating directors the House would do the same. He considered that there was a 
sinister move and the method adopted to oust Indians was a ciooked one. He 
warned against big business which would drive them to rum and which had brought 
the war. He particularly asked whether Sardar Siindar Singh Majithia, nominated 
to the Imperial Bank duectorate, was a businessman. Was he not nominated to serv'c 
the political interests of the Government ^ As for the Mahomed.ins, why should 
they go on to the directorate by any one’s suflerance in Bomba>, when they could 
claim a seat by right through proportional representation 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (representing the views of the Indian Mei chants’ 
Chamber, which had a membership of 500 businessmen) declared that constituted as 
the Government of India today was, there must be some representation of this 
Legislature. (Applause.) Sir Basil Blackett had put no alternative before the House 
and he warned the House against the pitfall of aoption of the amendment being 
exploited later by the Government in making other material changes in the Bill 
The whole agitation agnnst political influence was sham as the Goveinment 
Uicmselves exercised the largest political influence. (Applause.). 

Sir Walter Wilson ( representing the Associated Chambers of Commerce ) said 
that every chamber had totally opposed any idea of political influence over the 
directorate. Whatever the bank might be — whether it was a political institution, as 
Lala Lajpat Rai had tried to make out, or any other form of institution — it must be 
completely free from political control, political domination and political influence. 
It was important to see that the directors were not elected a reward for party 
services. His constituency would not wish to vote him as a director of the bank so 
long as he was a member of the Assembly. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar repudiated on behalf of the Congress party the 
suggestion of Sir Basil Blackett that the Government were bringing a diflferent 
meme as aipendments to this Bdl before the Council of State simply because Mr* 
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Jamnadas Mehta had made the suggestion as a joke and not seriously. The 
Government was adopting this unreal procedure under dictation from Whitehall, to 
which the Assembly could not agiee. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar vigorously protested against the perpetual sneers at 
lawyers and politicians and told Sir Walter Wilson that this kind of talk must 
cease. Mr, Iyengar contended that Europeans also had their own politics; they 
nominated members who always voted with the Government. The English politics 
was being run by lawyeis. What, then, was the use of crying that politicians 
should be banned ? On one side they were being asked to cooperate, but on the 
other there was an invitation to greater resentment and non-co-operation and boycott. 
Concluding, he said there was no State bank except on the paper. 

After several members had spoken the President adjourned the house till the 
8^h FEBRUARY when, resuming the debate. Pandit Hirdayanath KUNZRU 
said if the amendment was accepted, it would give the nominees of 
Government undue influence in the affairs of the bank. He was not 
clear why the Finance Member moved for the deletion of the clause 
without at the same time proposing the appointment of directors in some 
other way. It was open to the Finance Member to suggest that the American 
system be followed or that the Legislature should elect a panel out of which Govern- 
ment should choose a certain number of persons. If the motion i\as carried there 
was a possibility, therefore, of the introduction of a shareholders* scheme when the 
Bill passed thiough the Uppei House. 

Mr. JOl'ilAH deplored the fear that by electing diiectors from the Legislature, 
politics would be dragged into business. He assured the House that this could not 
occur. On the other hand his complaint was that members on official benches 
bi ought political considerations on almost every matter affecting the interests of 
thiscountr>. The exclusion of nonofficial members w'ould create many difficulties. 
It would certainly deprive the bank of the ser\nces of w'ell-known businessmen like 
Sir Purshotamdas, Sir Victor Sassoon and Sir Daicy Lindsay. 

Pandit Madan Mohon MALAVIYA declared that the Legislature having the 
indisputable title of repiesen ting the people of the countiy was entitled to have a 
VOIC9 in the nomination of directors of a bank w'hich would weild enormous power 
for good or cmI. He held that it was an utteily 11 responsible statement to make: 
‘Don’t take politics into business.* He did not suggest that politics should be 
allowed to influence the day-to-day administration of the bank. The Pandit fel 
that the reality of the situation was being concealed from the House. The Govern- 
ment’s insistence on the exclusion of the legislatois was due to dictation from 
Whitehall. 

Sir Basil Blackett leminded the Pandit that he had contiadicted a similar state- 
ment of Ml. Pandya on M onday. 

The Pandit said he deeply sympathized w'lth the position in which the Finance 
Meinbei had been placed (laughter), but asked whether the Secretary of State and 
the Finance Membei had not come to an agreement about the form in which the 
Bill was to be supported by the Government of India, and that it w’as not to be 
supported li the undei standing between the Finance Member and the Secretary 
of State was departed fiom. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied that undoubt edly the Bill was the result of his 
visit to home and an agieement with the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya asked whether the memorandum drawn up by the Finance 
Member and Mr. Keish of India Office gi\ing the outlines of the pnnciples, could 
be departed fiom. This memorandum had been circulated to members by Mr. 
Pandya. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied that is was unlikely that any large changes in the 
Bill would satisfy the conditions which the Government had throughout considered 
necessary for a sound bank. 

Pandit Malaviya , — What I ask is whether he is free to introduce changes in 
the Bill ? 

Sir Basil Blackett , — If this House wants the Reserve Bank Bill, it had better 
be careful of what amendments they want to introduce. The present one is absfh 
lutely fatal to the Bill, (Applause). 
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P 4 mdU I am glad I have brought the Finance Member out $o far. 

(Laughter). So the India Office is determined, that if the Assembly insists on 
Ais provision, they will have none of the Bill. 

2 he Finance Member , — That is what I said last September and last June. 

Pandit MnUviya . — And yet it was found necessary for him to go to England 
to gain new light and obtain new instructions. (Laughter and applause). I cannot 
imagine, Sir, a more humiliating position that the Secretary of State is to decide 
the constitution of this bank for India. 

Yhe tinance Member . — If the point is that something is being forced on the 
Government of India against their will, 1 assure him that it is not so. The 
Government of India would have nothing to do with a bank in which the directors 
are elected by the Assembly. 

Pandit Matcofiya . — It comes to this, then, that the Government of India before 
introducing the Bill took one view and would adhere to it even if a majority of this 
House thought otherwise. This is very unjust to this House. We aie dealing with 
a Bill which by one transaction can bring about prosperity or ruin to the countr>\ 
That the constitution of such a bank should be decided by the Finance Secretary to 
the India Office and by some merchants in London and by the Government of India 
alone is. Sir, a position which is unheaid of anywhere wheie the people have any 
constitution woith the name. (Hear, hear and shame). The result is wicked so far 
as the people of India are concerned The Government have not been able to sug- 
gest any alternative since the p-.esentation of the Joint Committee*s repoitto th«s 
House, and I appeal that this is an occasion on which the country expects every 
member to realize that hea\7 responsibility lies on him. 

As the discussion was on the amendment, Sir Basil had no right of reply and 
his amendment was put and carried amidst official applause by 51 votes against 49. 

A NONOFFICIAL AMENDMENT. 

A minute later an amendment of Pandit Thakurdas for giving the Council of 
State the right of electing one director was rejected by 52 votes to 42. 

PROVINCIAL COUNCILS* REPRESENTATION. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved the deletion of the sub-clause giving provincial 
councils the right to elect three directors. 

Sir Victor Sasson took the opportunity of assuring the House that no one had 
a higher opinion of lawyers than he, but as lawyers could alone be made judges so 
businessmen should be had to run a business concern. The question, howevei, 
v\as not about law>ers or politicians being made directors but electorates. 

Mr. Kelkar said that agricultural interests would not be represented through 
representatives of chambers of commerc e, as these bodies existed only m towns. 
The members of the Councils were the real representatives of the mofussil popula- 
tion and the diiectois elected froni them would look after the interests of the 
moffussil population well. If it was intended to make the bank a popular institution 
the deletion of the sub-clause must be abandoned. 

Mr. B. Das found to his surprise that the members who represented commerce 
in the Assembly weie very much frightened of politician but the members of the 
provincial Councils were representatives of the agriculturists and they were not 
politicians. 

Mr. Ram Narain Singh said the amendment was veiy pernicious from the 
Indian point of view. It was the business foresight of the Finance Member that 
had brought this Bill into the house in order to help British interests in this country, 
and it was out of fear from probable future change in the constitution of Gov'em- 
inent that Sir Basil was so anxious to entrust the bank to a non-political body, 
Condnuing, he said : ‘We are not very much concerned whether the Bill is passed 
or not. We shall have powers and then we shall, also, do whatever we like with the 
constitution of the Reserve Bank’. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar sai^ so far as the provincial Legislatures were 
concerned their claim to be constituted as an electorate stood on an essentiiuiy 
different footing fiom that on which the central Legislature stood. For t^ 
representation of agriculture, trade and industry, provincial representation 
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essentially necessarjr. For the constitution of an electorate, the bulk of tiie 
members of the provincial Councils was elected by the agriculturists and, therefore, 
they could protect the agriculturists’ interest better. 

Sir Basil Blackett admitted that the arguments agmnst the proposal (contained 
in sub-clause (/) were not so strong from the point of view of expediency. (Hear, 
hear. ) The Government of India had in mincf the interests of the agriculturists. 
He did not think it advisable that the afTairs of the bank should go into provincial 
politics. 

Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru said unless adequate reasons were forthcoming for 
acting otherwise they should stick to the principle of a State bank. 

Chaudhuri Mukhtar Singh said India was one of the countries which had been 
deliberately reduced to an agriculturist country. (Laughter from nonofficial 
European benches.) Every industry one after the other had been destroyed by the 
benign Government (Lala Lajpat Rat\ — Exactly.) The Finance Member did not 
tell them how he would protect the interests of the agriculturists. He chd not think 
that three persons elected by the provincial Legislatures would at all influence the 
whole directorate with their political thoughts even if they belonged to a particular 
political party. 

The amendment of Sir Basil on being put to vote was carried by 50 votes to 49 
and the Assembly adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch, Mr. Vidaya Sagar Pandya moved a number of amendments which 
were negatived or withdrawn. 

CLAUSE 8. 

The President then put to the House that clause 8 as amended be passed. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on behalf of the Swarajists, opposed the passing of the 
clause. He said this clause alone gave vitality to the Bill and after the Govern- 
ment’s mechanical majority which was helped by accidents on the nonoflidal side, 
the life of the Bill had disappeared and the bank would now be drifting under 
foreign heels. Sir Basil Blackett had previously assured the House that he would 
like to see the Bill passed by a preponderating majority, but the narrow voting by 
which he had won his amendments showed that he had been a pugilistic and had 
broken his solemn promise. Mr. Graham had told them they had seen the last of 
the old Bill, and Mr. Graham must now be feeling how dangerous prophesy- 
ing was. 

Mr. Graham, interrupting, stated that his statement was conditional on their 
desire to introduce another Bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas, resuming, said this House must make a protest agmnst the 
improper imputation against the dona fides and the capacities of its members. 
His experience in the Bombay municipal corporation was that businessmen in that 
body were distinguished singularly by their silence. (Laughter.) The Hilton 
Young Commission itself was faced with the problem whether the Government of 
India should have any hand in constituting the directorate of the board and decided 
that *in the special circumstances of India’ it should have, which meant that the 
Government of India had got to bow down to an alien agency. Sir James 
Brunyate had declared openly that the bank would be subordinate in matters of 
high policy to the State and as the Government’s policy today was to exploit India, 
so the bank would be an instrument for the same purpose. Moreover, the Legislature 
would be handicapped in exposing the scandals and mismanagement, as the Gov- 
ernment would not let them discuss the affairs of a so-called independent bank. 
He further contended, that businessman possessing inner knowledge of the worldng 
of the Reserve Bank could make honest millions which the directors supplied by 
laymen could no do. He appealed to the House to protest against this outrage on 
the self-respect of the House. 

Mr. Kelkar said the clause was the keystone to the structure of the BilL and 
if they gave consent to it they would make themselves the laughing-stock of the 
world. 

The President put to the House, that clause 8, as amended, be passed and a 
ftivision was ordered. The votes recorded in the lobby showed a tie, 49 on either 
f) 4 e^ but before the resqlt was handed over to the President it was brott|liC to th^ 

*3 
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nodce of the secretary that Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, who was present in the 
lobby but had first refused to vote in the lobby, had now changed his nuod and 
wished to vote aeadnst the clause. On the President being informed he ascertained 
from Mr. Chaudhury on the floor of the House if he was in the lobby and had 
changed his mind. Mr. Chaudhury affirmed this statement He was allowed to 
record his vote which gave the Opposition a majority of one, and thus turned the 
tables on the Government. 

Sir Basil Blackett said, the Government now had to consider whether the House 
wanted the Reserve Bank Bill at all. The President thereupon adjourned the House^ 

On the gth FEBRUARY the proceedings were dull for the first half hour and 
the Swarajist benches were empty as they are keeping away from the transaction of 
the normal business of the session. Within an hour of the opening of the session, 
however the news spread in some quarters that the Government had decided to 
drop altogether the Reserve Bank Bill legislation in view of the fact that in the 
present political temper of the House it was not likely that the Assembly would give 
independent consideration to an important financial measure of this character. 

INDIAN SUCCESSION ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub moved that the Bill amending the Indian Succession 
Act be referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Crerar, Mr. Jinnah, Pandit 
Malaviya, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Abdul Haye, Mr. Ismail 
Khan and the mover. He was glad to say that even the Allahabad High Court 
has accepted the principle of the Bill and with the exception of the wording of 
the second clause of the bill was acceptable to all High Courts. This defect could 
be removed in the select committee. The motion was cai ried. 

INDIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT ( AMENDMENl ) BILL. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Bill amending the Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. This legislation seeks to stop the 
palming ofT of foreign goods as goods made in India and to empower the Gover- 
nor-General in Council to specify any imported goods in respect of which the import- 
er, the wholesaler or the retailer shall be called upon to affix trade description, 
giving the place of origin of goods. Mr. Neogy pioduced a box in which hosiery 
was received from Japan and showed that there was no trade description on the 
box. When the cover on the lid was lifted, the Japanese tiade mark was revealed. 

Sir George Rainy said the Government reserved their opinion on the measure 
till the opinions of the local Governments weie received. They had no objection to 
its circulation. The motion was adopted. 

REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT OP LAW REPORTS. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub next moved that the Bill to regulate and improve law 
reports be circulated foi eliciting opinion. He attributed the increase in litigation 
to the increase in the number of law repoits, because e\ery lawyer found some 
ruling in support of a weak case. Further more, judges were misled by too many 
rulings and injustice was done to many persons. 

The House agreed to the motion witliout demanding a division. 

INLAND STEAM VESSELS ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILU 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Bill amending the Inland Steam Vessels Act be cir- 
culated for eliciting opinions thereon. The Bill invests the Government with authority 
to fix maximum and minimum freights and fares that can be lawfully charged by 
inland steamer services on the analogy of similar authority in regard to company 
managed tail ways. It also seeks to constitute advisory committees to be attached 
to inland steamer concerns to keep them in touch witli public opinion and the 
grievances of travellers. Mr. Neo^ said his Bill had the unanimous support of 
the press of Bengal. 

Sir Walter Wilson, while not opi>osing the motion for circulation, said it would 
be unjust to press this l^islation without at the same time regulating passenger 
boats which plied in the rivers. Legislation designed to prevent healthy competiticm 
was hardly within the province of the Government 

Mr. Sarabai Haji felt that Mr. Neogy’s Bill did not go far enough. Btitisll 
companies were trying all means to keep out Indian companies. They were 
induced to wind up their concerns. Tempting offers were proposcxl and in toe Inft 
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resort a threat of a rate war to wipe them out was made. Shippers also helped 
Biidsh companies. , ^ . 

Sir George Rainy said the Bill proposed to nx minimum and maximum rates^ 
^ former to enable Indian companies to be floated and the latter to ^ard the 
public agmst higher fares. Mr. Neogy had not shown that there had been an 
mcrease in the fares and rates to justify his fear. As for mimmum rates, the prind 
pie involved was whether such rates were possible of application to a system involv- 
ing competition The case of railways quoted by Mr. Neogy was not similar, as 
the railways were given monopoly and in return accepted maximum and minimum 
rates. There was also some difficulty caused by the competition which waterways 
had at the hands of the railway at certain points so that minimum rates would divert 
fares to the raffiway. The Commerce Member, however, assured the House that 
he was not speaking in a spirit of hostility and the Government would weigh both 
sides after obtaining the local Governments* and other view. 

Mr. Neo^ replied that the small dividends of these companies were due to 
the transfer of large sums deliberately to the reserve. The bmance sheets of the 
companies had been examined for him by a friend who was an expert. 

Sir IValier WiUon» — Is he a writer on the subject ? 

Mr, Neogy, 

Sir Walter Wilson , — Then take it from me he is no expert. (Laughter). 

Mr. Neogy said that for seven years the public had been agitating in East 
Bengal, but the shipping companies had kept an attitude of supreme indiflerence. 
The Government’s attitude of non-interference had of course been most helpful to 
British trade. He maintained that the shipping companies were just as monopolist 
as the railways and must be dealt with in a similar manner. There was not today 
a single indigenous shipping company in his part of the country because of the rate 
war. 

Mr. Neogy *s motion for the circulation of the Bill was agreed to. 

BILL TO PREVENT ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub moved for the circulation of his Bill to prevent 
accumulation of interest for long periods by laying down that no creditor shall 
realize as interest an amount exceeding the principal. He declared that the Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918 provided no remedy to check this evil of accumulation beyond 
a certain limit. The motion was agi;ped. 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill to amend section 141 of the Indian Penal Code was 
opposed by Mr. Keane and Mr. Crerar, the latter declining his assistance to improve 
the law, and the Bill was withdrawn. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour next moved for the consideration of his Age of Consent 
Bill which penalizes cohabitation with unmarried girls below the age of 16 and with 
married girls between the ages of 13 and 14. He said the Government Act of 1925, 
which raised the age of consent to 13 and 14 in the case of married and unmarri^ 
girls, respectively, did not commit him to abandon his attempt to raise the age fu^er 
when public opinion was sufficiently roused. He said only the other day he had 
submitted a petition signed by 6,000 men and women to end this appalling race 
suicide. He dwelt on the evils of early marriage which was responsible for the 
ghastly death-rate among young mothers. The Government’s opposition on ffie 
ground of administrative difficulties was only an attempt to shirk responsibility. The 
Government had gained sufficient experience of the working of the Act of 1925. He 
felt very stronglv on the subject and would state in unmistakable terms thiat the 
Government had been accused of being reactionary in social matters. Motives had 
been ascribed that it was easy for the Government to govern a ^people. If the 
Government opposed this elementary piece of justice the Government must face 
the criticism that the Government was an enemy of social progress because its 
strength lay in the weakness of the people. 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda said public opinion had sufficiently matured in support id 

this iM^lation. 

Crerar paid a tribute to the courage and persistence of the mov^ wi^Kntt 
which no great rmorm was achieved. The problem had its nunificattons vimUp 
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bearing on some of the most fundamental problems of national life. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s speech quoted by Dr. Gour did not mean that the consequences of 
the change of 1925 should not be taken into consideration by the House. He 
warned the House against the dangers of drastic changes in the criminal law at short 
intervals, occasioning uncertainty in the public mind as to the exact state of the law. 
The Government of India were in deep sympathy proportionate to their own weight 
of special responsibility m the matter. They yielded to none in their desire that 
progress should be achieved as rapidly as circumstances permitted on the basis of 
enlightened public opinion and well-considered and efficacious law. There were 
other methods by which this problem might be approached. A very practical and 
useful way to aeal with the problem was to de^ with the question of child 
marriage. (Hear, hear). 

Whatever might be the precise expedients adopted to give effect to Mr. Sarda^s 
views on the matter, the speaker enbrely agreed with him that this was an aspect 
of the question requiring die gravest, most careful and most practical considera- 
tion. The local Governments were addressed to know the results of the amendment 
of 1^5. Their replies were coming in and he must frankly tell the House that the 
local Governments thought that the amendment had not been in operation for a 
sufficiently long period to enable any really accurate and sound knowledge of the 
results. The Home Member further announced that on receipt of these reports, it 
was the intention of the Government of India to constitute a strong committee of 
officials and nonofficials to undertake a comprehensive sur\^ey of the whole question 
with a view to further action. An enquiry by such a committee, he confidently 
anticipated, would discharge the very important function of stimulating and concen- 
trating public opinion in the more direct and positive direction of investigation and 
formjtiating the lines of further possible advance. He hoped that in view of the 
definite steps taken and those in contemplation, the motion tor consideration would 
not be pressed and that the Bill would be moved for circulation. He assured Dr. 
Gour that the Government had no intention of taking advantage of the absence of 
the Swarajists and was in no way responsible for their absence on the occasion of 
the discussion of such an extremely important measure. ( Applause }. 

LalaLajpat Rai acknowledged the difficulties in the way of enacting such 
legislation and stated that if the Government appointed a committee to consider the 
whole question, the House should accept it He formally moved for circulation of 
the Age of Consent Bill, which was agreed to. 

SEVERAL BILLS INTRODUCED. 

After this the following new Hills were formally introduced. Sir Han Singh 
Gour*s Speaal Marriage Bill, Mr. Kelkar’s Indian Limitation Act ( Amendment ) 
Bill, Mr. Haji*s Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, Mr. (?) Deferred Rebates Bill, 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury’s Indian Merchant Shipping Act ( Amendment ) Bill, 
Dr. Gour’s Indian Divorce Act ( .Amendment ) Bill and the Hindu Inheritance Bill, 
Mr. Kelkar’s Bills relating to the removal of caste disabilities and restriction of 
interest recoverable from debtors and Mr. joshi*s Bill amending the Indian Penal 
Code for protecting trade unions. The Assembly then adjourned till next day. 

The Reaerve Bank Bill dropped 

On the lO/A FEBRUARY the Assembly reassembled to hear Sir Basil 
Blackett’s announcement regarding the droppmg of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett made the following statement ; — 

^The Government of India have carefully considered the situation created by 
divergent conclusions in regard to clause 8 of the Reserve Bank Bill arrived at by 
ffie Msembly last Wednesday and in particular the practical consequences of the 
final decision to omit the clause. The mam purpose of the Bill was to establish a 
reserve bank and thereby transfer the control of currency and credit to an indepen- 
dent nonofficial body in India and at the same time to effect far-reaching reforms in 
the monetary and banking machinei^ of India. Government had reason to believe 
and still beheve that the imormed opinion in the country is generally in favour of the 
establishment of a reserve bank and the House has on more than one occasion 
affirmed the principle in proceeding with the old Bill. Government were actuiUed 
by the desire to give the Assembly a clear opportunity of dedding for itself n^etbor 
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or not it wanted a reserve bank on sound lines. The Assembly has now had that 
opportunity. The decisions taken by it on Wednesday are none too e^ to 
interpret and might almost be said to have been contradictory. But the decision to 
omit clause 8 was in any case quite clearly a wrecking amendment and renders any 
attempt to proceed with the Bill if not impossible at any rate unseemly. This would 
be true even if both the Government and the House were unanimous in desiring to 
proceed further. The vote in favour of the omission of clause 8 is in fact very 
nttle different in its consequences from the rejection of the principle of the Bill. 

“Government feel, therefore, that they must construe the course of events on 
Wednes^y as an indication of the absence of that measure of general support for 
the Bill among the representatives of public opinion within the Assembly which 
they think they ought to have behind them in carrying through so important 
a financial reform. In these circumstances while expressing their gratitude to those 
who have striven to secure for India the benefits of a reserve bank they sec no 
sufficient reason for pressing the Government view further upon the House. They 
must take it that the House prefers to continue the existing currency systena and the 
existing machinery and methods of control of India’s currency and credit which, 
though frequently criticized by some of those who have been most active in oppo- 
sing this measure, have given signal proof of their efficacy and value in secunng 
stable monetary conditions for India during the period which has elapsed since 
the passing of the Currency Act of 1927, and in the absence of a more effective 
pubuc demand for a change the Government do not now propose themselves to take 
any further steps with a view to the introduction of the reform which the Reserve 
Bank Bill was designed to bring about. The Bill is of course still before the House, 
but in the absence of any easy means by which we can usefully continue our 
consideration of the remaining clauses I would suggest to you. Sir, that the 
debate should be adjourned. Should this course be agreed upon I should be glad 
of an opportunity before you to adjourn the House for the day of making a statement 
in regard to the further course of Government business.” 

Party Leaders’ Speeches. 

As soon as Sir Basil had announced the Government deasion party leaders 
expressed gratification, but they threw the entire responsibility for this circumstance 
on the shoulders of Government. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on behalf of the Congress party, congratulated the 
Government for having realized that a wrong bill could not be proceeded with. He 
was glad that the Government had also realized that the countr>' did not desire 
a bill like the one which the Government attempted obstinately to foist upon it. 

Sir Basil Blackstt,—\ have just stated the contrary. 

Mr, Mehta , — The tactics, which the Government adopted from the very 
beginning in regard to this Bill weie unedifying. They agree to a State bank. 

Sir i 9 <ui 7 .— No. 

Mr, Jamnadas . — It is on record that the Finance Member agreed to proceed 
with the discussion of the old Bill as a contnbution to the spirit of harmony. But 
after that acceptance of the fundamental principle of State bank the Finance Member 
went to the Secretary of State to convert him, but returned converted and then the 
Finance Member proceeded in a manner which the history will pronounce to be 
outrageous. It is not true that the country does not want a reser\e bank. The 
country wants a reserve bank under national control, but the Government would not 

S ‘ve that and that is why this legislation has failed. If the Assembly had accepted 
e Bill in the form the Government wanted then we would have given the Bim^ 
Government a measure for the ruthless exploitation of India for at least 25 years 
more. The obstinacy of the Government has already cost the country in that there 
is no real gold standard and there is to be gold exchange standard with ^ 
tSd, ratio. 

Pandit Malaviya, on behalf of the Nationalist party, endorsed the remarks of 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and pointed out that what the country wanted was that the 
financial control now being enjoyed by the Secretary of State should not be 
transferred to the Government ot India but to the representatives of the people. 
The manner in wluch this tyrannical Government proceMed with the fte 
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State bank to the shareholders’ scheme— and treated the Assembly was a standing 
commentary on the vicious system of administration. He congratulated the 
Government and the country on the decision now announced not to proceed 
with die Bill 

Mr. Jinnah reviewed the history of the legislation and said that after consulting 
the Secretary of State the Finance Member published a brand new scheme which 
was fundamentally opposed to the principles of the scheme accepted by the Govern- 
ment and was I^fore the House. Moreover, the Government announced their 
determination to proceed with the shareholders* scheme and it was only after the new 
Bill was not allowed to be introduced that they decided formally to proceed with 
the old, but ultimately to have the new scheme incorporated in the Bill in another 
place. Mr. Jinnah said : We were not going to pass the shareholders* scheme in 
substitution of the State bank. I am glad this House had given the only answer 
that was possible, namely, the omission of clause 8. If it had not been omitted 
by chance (laughter) it would have been finished, perhaps later. (Applause.) Qn 
this side we were determined to put an end to that farce at the earliest possible 
moment lam glad we have not prolonged the agony through which we were 
passing. 

Mr. Cocke, speaking as one who had taken part in the discussions throughout, 
felt that the previous speakers had not given an impartial survey of the situation. 
The joint committee decided in Bombay in favour of a State bank. Sir Basil 
Blackett’s acceptance of this vote was conditional upon agreement legardmg the 
constitution of the directorate which would be acceptable to the Government In 
Simla they tried to get at the bottom of the problem and find a solution, and now 
die Bill had fallen on the principle of directorate. ( No, no ) No State 

bank in the world had representation of the Legislature while this House had 
insisted that it would not have the bank unless it appointed to it some members of 
the Legislature. The adheience of Government to the principle of the exclusion of 
the Legislature had the support of the commercial opinion throughout the country 
including to some extent Indian commercial opinion. We have broken on that 
principle and the Bill is dead. Whether in future a Finance Member will agree to 
bring forward a measure on this principle I do not know, but I hope I shall not be 
here when that situation arises.’ 

Lala Lajpat Rai said the lesson that the Government should take to heart was 
that whenever it tried to force down the country’s throat any measure \nth the 
support of the official, nominated and European votes it would meet solid national 
opposition. (Hear, hear. ) If the Government had won its divisions by one vote 
so had the nonofficials won by their majority. Mr. Cocke represented that 
commercial opinion whose interests were in conflict with the interests of India. 
‘What we want in the bank is control by the represen tatn es ot the people.’ 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty also joined in what he called funeral orations. It 
was not true that the House did not want a reserve bank, but it had put an end to 
a huge farce that was being enacted. He emphasized that the Finance Member 
unequivocally agreed to a State bank provided that they came to some settlement 
on an acceptable basis. It was not the fault of the Opposition that the negotiations 
broke down, but some unseen power ordered the Finance Member to stop them 
and he unceremoniously made the announcement in Simla. Even then some of 
the Oppositionists hoped that the negotiations would continue. Their hopes were 
frustrated when the Finance Member published in the CazetU a new bill radically 
altering the scheme of State bank. They welcomed the announcement of the 
Finance Member with a sense of relief, but they also felt sorrow for having bMn 
deprived of a financial reform and felt humiliation, for a person residing 6,000 miles 
away had crushed financial Swaraj. 

Mr. Joshi recalled that the Joint Parliamentary Committee that considered 
the Government of India Act in 1918 recommended the establishment of a conven- 
tkm that where the Government of India and the legislature agreed on a financial 
measure the Secretary of State should not intervene. This convention was annoiui* 
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ced m the Assembly several times. In the present case the Secretary of State 
broke the negotiations and therefore also disregarded the convention. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the story of the bill was not altogether a happy one and 
the result had not been satisfactory to anyone. Everyone had been accused for the 
iailure of the Bill. It was said that the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State were to be blamed. But he ( the Finance Member ) did not want to say who 
was to be blamed. The result is that an attempt to introduce important reform 
has failed and one of the reasons for the fmlure is that the Assembly w^ted to take 
the place of the executive. One lesson of this episode is that the legislature and 
the executive must learn to work together. 

The hon. Mr. President, congratulated both the Government and the 

Opposition — the former for the decision to drop the Bill altogether and the latter 
for the sigh of relief on their part, thus leaving the Chair free from further Rouble 
in this connection. ( Laughter ). In Anew of the unanimous decision he did not 
propose to put further clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government wished to have the motion adjourned 
they must make a formal motion and the nonofficials would express nothing. 

Th0 President — The Bill is now in the hands of the Chair and unless some one 
moved for its adjournment sine die I am prepared to go on with the Bill and put 
each clause. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad amidst laughter moved for its adjournment sine die* 

The Motion was agreed to, though there were some dissentient voices. 

The Swarajists, then, withdrew from the House. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT. 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy the Bill amending the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act was referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Neogy, Dr, 
Moonje, Seth Jamnadas, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Haji, Mr. Abdul Hayei 
Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Couper, Sir George Rainy, Haj. 
Abdullah Haroon Jaffer and Mr, B. Das. 

The name of Sir Walter Wilson was added to the select committee on the 
Bill amending the Negotiable Instruments Act and the House adjourned. 

SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR BILL. 

On the 13th FEBRUARY Mr. Bajpai made a statement announcing 
the Union Government's decision to wnthdraw clause 104 of the Liquor Biff. 
( Applause ). The decision, he was sure, would be received with great relief not 
merely because of the relief it afforded to Indians in South Africa but because 
of the fresh proof it pi ovided of the great friendliness which now animated that 
Government in treatment of the Indian problem. He expressed appreciation of 
the Government of India of this practical proof given by the Union Government 
of their sympathy towards the Indian cause and the Governments tribute to the 
Agent to the Government of India for the lare skill and tact with which he had 
handled a delicate question. (Applause) He expressed the Governments gratitude 
to the House, as their wise restraint during the recent discussion of the question 
in the Assembly had proved to the Government of utmost value in the conduct of 
these negotiations. (Applause). 

TARIFF BILL. 

Sir George Rainy introduced his Tariff Bill which, he said, in his vernacular be 
would describe a hotch-potch of various tariff amendments, none of them very 
important. The decision of the Government on the recent report of the Tariff 
Board regarding belting was also included m the Bill. Questioned by Sir Wsdter 
Wilson, the Commerce Member assured the House that there would be no hurry, 
and Sir Walter would get time to consult his constituent chambers on the provisions 
of the Bill 

INDIAN MINES ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved for the appointment of a select committee on the Indian 
Mines Act ( Amendment ) Bill which would secure regularity of hours of work in 
mines. The opinions so far received supported the fundamental principles of the 
BUk Detailed suggestions would be considered by the select committee. 

irhe iqotion was agreed to and the House adjourned till next 
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HINDU FAMILY TRANSACTIONS BILL. 

On the i 4 /kF£BRC^ARY though the attendance was thio and the Congitss 
members were absent in a body» an interesting controversy ra^ed on the floor of the 
Assembly on Mr. Crerar*s Hindu Family Transactions Bill, vvhich he moved 
the Assembly to consider as passed by the Council of State. This Bill was the only 
intern on the agenda and quite a large number of amendments were moved. 

Mr. CRERAR moving the consideration of the Bill, said that it intended to give 
effect to certain recommendations of the Civil Justice Cominittee by providing that 
partitions and separations of interest among members of Hindu undivided families 
^d other transactions among persons governed by Hindu law shall in certain cases 
be effected by written and re^stered instruments. The Bill, he said, would put an 
end to vexatious and speculative litigation and emphasised that the Bill was not to 
come into force until Ae date w’as notified by the Governor-General in Council. 
This reservation had twofold objects : Firstly, that due notice must be given of any 
change of law before it came into operation, and, secondly, that the registration of 
documents and stamp duty being provincial subjects, it was undesirable that final 
conclusion should be arrived at until the local Governments were consulted on the 
points which were likely to affect them as a result of this Bill. The Civil Justice 
Committee had recommended that the stamp duty be fixed on such basis as would 
not work hardship. 

Pundit Thakurdas BHARGAVA characterized the Bill as a measure for 
imposing further taxation on Hindus. So far as the Punjab was concerned instead 
of ehminating oral evidence, it would cause the piesenting of more evidence and the 
courts would have to decide ver>' obtruse questions. He enumerated the various 
difficulties which would be imposed on \illages, particulai ly those who li\'ed at a 
great distance from registration courts, and how in certain cases the man registeiing 
a partition deed of Rs. loo would have to spend Rs. 17 on court fees alone besides 
other professional fees, and Hindus would object to their women, particularly 
widows being dragged to courts. The Bill made unheard of distinctions between 
Hindus and non-Hindus and the opinion of the Chief Justice of the Punjab and 
seven out of the eight bar associations of the Punjab was against the Bill. He was 
surprised that a Government which kept the people so illiterate was responsible for 
this measure which could be entertained only if all were literate. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR joined the previous speaker's opposition and characteriz- 
ed the Bill an extremely reactionar)^ and drastic measure which, he said, was a 
danger to Hindu society and placed upon them a considerable tax. Why should 
Hindu copartnership alone be singled out and other communities left untouched ? 
The Bill would cut at the very root of those separations which were affected by the 
process of time and changes in status and profession, etc. He also held that the 
opinions obtained on the Bill showed that Hindu opinion w*as unanimously against 
the Bill and non-Hindu opinion was also generally against the Bill and yet Govern- 
ment had declared that the Bill had received ‘considerable measure of support'. He 
could not trust inpecunious local Governments regarding the rate of stamp duty 
and registration fee and asked the Government to agree at least to a select commi- 
ttee. 

But on being reminded that the motion for select committee w'hich be proposed 
would commit the House to the principle of the Bill, Sir Hari Singh informed the 
Chair that he opposed the consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGV said that even in Bengal where there were lesser complica- 
tions of the Hindu joint family system, this Bill w ould cause complications* He 
quoted from the evidence given by Mr. S. R. Das before the Ciril Justice Committee 
and held that the opinion then expressed by Mr. Das w'ere opposed to the present 
measure. 

The hon. Mr. S. R. DAS rose to remove the misconceptions that had arisen 
over the Bill. He emphasized that the principle of the Bill had been approved of 
all local Governments and by several public bodies. He never said that the 
Biill itself had been approved of by these bodies. The objection to the Bill had 
been summed up by the Madras Government which pointed out that the only thing 
to be done was that the stamp duty on these transactions should be fixed at n 
fpedally low rate. But this was a matter, siud the Law Member, in which the 
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of the local Governments should be obtained for they were affisctod by 
this in their revenues. 

Mr. JAYAKAR spoke urging the Law Member to accept a select committee 
where so many ii^rfections could be remedied or else he opposed the considera- 
tion of the Bill. That there were many imp^ections was clear from the fact that 
at the very first cursory reading of die Bill Sir H&ri Singh Gour had to raise 
doubts and the Law Member was hard put to find explanations. Mr. Jayakar 
wished the recommendations of that most mischievous committee ( the Civil Justice 
Committee ) had been dealt with as a whole instead of in such a piecemeal fashion* 
The Bill interfered very seriously with the silent and imperceptible process of 
disintegration which was going on in Hindu society. Did the Government wish to 
come in the way of that social evolution ? As a social and political reformer he 
would not allow that, whatever might be the Government's intentions in the name 
of law's delays. Moreover, when there were so may imperfections why should the Law 
Member object to a select committee and quote some rule. Either he should have 
drahed correctly in the first instance and brought it from the Council of State or 
not gone in the first instance to that body of elders to discuss a measure of this 
description. As a lawyer of 23 years' standing he never knew that mere intention 
of separation required compulsory registration. He could show at least a dozen 
other imperfections but there was no time. If the Law Member would not agree 
to the committee then much as he should like to help in the passage of the Bill he 
would oppose it 

Munshi Iswar SARAN did not agree with Mr. Jayakar that the Bill would retard 
social disintegration for if it did the speaker would support the Bill as he believed 
that the Hindu joint family system would never disappear and was based on the 
highest ideals of sacrifice by a brother for a brother. If they were to wait for this 
social revolution to complete before attaining self-government then Mr. Jayakar 
would have to wait till eternity. He was sorry the nonofficiai benches were empty 
on one side. The Government must acknowledge that there was considerable 
conflict of opinion, and he moved the adjournment of the consideration by a week to 
enable the two sides to come to an imderstanding. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, opposed this motion, as the Civil Justice 
Committee’s report had b^n before the countiy for over three years and the select 
committee’s report on the Bill had also been before the country. If the atmosphere 
in the other House' was calmer than it was in this House then such a measure 
requiring calm deliberation should best be considered first in the Upper House* 

( Applause ). He repudiated the suggestion that the Council of State could not 
^ve It proper consideration. He felt that if Government business were to be held 
up because of the absence of a section of the House for which absence die Govern- 
ment had no responsibility then there would be no business done. 

Munshi Iswar Saran explained that his adjournment plea was not based on 
the Swarajist absence, but solely on a desire for finding some way out of the 
conflicting views. 

When the motion was put to the vote and pressed to a division the European 
nonofiicials and Muslim nonofficials divided into both camps and there resulted a 
tie with 37 votes on either side. 

The President ssud the Chair would not be justified in further delaying the pro- 
cess of the Bill and voted against the motion for adjournment thereby enabling 
the Government to win. 

The House, then, adjourned for lunch. But as soon as it reassembled after 
an hour's recess the attendance was very thin and on Mr. Vidayasagar Pandya 
raising the point that there was no quorum the President adjourned the House. So 
the House dispersed without yet voting on the motion of Mr. Crerar to take the 
Bill into considerafion. 

territorial force bill 

On^tisikFEBRl/ARV Mr. Me Worth Youna moved that the Territorial 
Force Bill, as passed by the Council of State^ be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Young after explaining the provisions of the Bill at once made it clear 
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tiiat the Government would be willing to accept one or two of the amendments 
down on paper, and thought that the Bill should be considered without going to 
the Select Committee. But he said he would leave the matter to the House. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy thanked Mr. Young for his conciliatory tone. He traced 
the history behind the measure, and said that when the Government had taken so 
many years to bring the matter to this stage, it was not unfair for the non-officials 
to ask for a Select Committee. The nonofficials wanted to undersUnd in the less 
formal atmosphere of the select committee the reasons underlying some of the 
Government’s conclusions. 

Colonel Gidney explained that the Government’s decision to limit the liability of 
the Auxiliary Force was not based on racial grounds, but by the necessity of avoiding 
inconveniences both in Government departments and commercial concerns ^ which 
would be the case, if their employees were to proceed for service outside their area. 
The Select Committee motion would only delay the progress of the Bill. No useful 
purpose would be served by it, and he opposed the motion. 

Mr. Young did not know what the sense of the House was, but agreed to ffie 
motion of Mr. Neogy for a Select Committee ; and as provisions of the two bills 
should be discussed together, he also accepted the next motion for a Select Commi- 
ttee on the Auxiliary Forces Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Debate on the Simon Oommiseion. 

The scene which the Assembly presented on the i 6 th FEBRUARY recalls 
only one similar occasion — that of the ratio Bill debate. Every inch of space in the 
public Galleries was occupied by visitors and the House was very full. The previous 
record of 134 on the ratio Bill was touched and some sick members like Mr. Belvi 
and Mr. Harchandrai were brought in only at the time of voting. 

Mr. Acharya, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. G. P. Singh having intimated that they did 
not propose to move the resolutions, Lala La] pat Rai moved the following motion 
amidst non-official cheers : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be 
pleased to convey to his Majesty’s Government the Assembly’s entire lack of con- 
fidence in the Parliamentary Commission which has been appointed to review the 
constitution of India.” 

Lala LA J PAT RAI, in moving his resolution, said he did so with the most 
profound sense of responsibility that he had ever felt in performing a public duty. 

He had no faith in the bona fides of those who had appointed the Simon 
Commission. He did not believe that they were actuated by motives of justice and 
fairplay or by regard for the interests of India. He had no faith in the competence 
of the Commission. Without meaning any reflection on Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues and giving them the greatest possible credit for the best of intentions, he 
must say they were not the men to solve the problem of India. Their ignorance of 
India, Indian history and Indian politics was said to be their great qualification for 
the task set before them. In Lalaji’s judgment that was their greatest disqualification. 

The Indian problem was so vast and so complicated that even if the Go^ 
were to descend from the Heavens, they could not rightly understand it and digest 
it in a few months to be able to present a solution of it, which would be acceptable 
both to India and to England. They could do nothing in the circumstances which 
would be really speaking authoritative. With the best of intentions and motives, 
the Commissioners could only be the gramophone of the Indian bureaucracy, and 
eventually the gramo^one of the Secretary of State for India. Lalaji said he had 
no faith in any Commission at all. The Indian problem was beyond the competence 
of the Commission. He could understand Commissions being appointed to enquire 
into particular facts which might be disputed or which might not be dear : but did 
not believe in any Ccmmission whose chief object was to enquire into the nation’s 
progress and settle polides. The past history of all Royal Commissions in India 
nad been, according to the speaker a history of disappointments and disillusion- 
ments and he did not believe that the present Commission was going to be an 
exception. The problem of India in its relation with England, was not a problem 
hn any Commission of Enquiry. It was a problem for negotiation and agreement. 
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As for evidence, the Commission could have any amount of evidence for one view 
or the o^er. The Indian bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian mercantile community 
who were interested in maintaining British rule in India could manufacture any 
amount of evidence to show that India was not fit for self-government and that no 
change should be made in the system of Government prevailing in India more or 
less for the last 70 years. 

Continuing Lala Lajpat Rai controverted Lord Birkenhead’s speech. He did 
not deny the ultimate responsibility of Parliament in the passing of any agreed 
constitution. But Parliament’s sanction was automatic when the Government in 
power accepted the Agreement. The Secretary of State had threatened that In^ 
would be in a welter of anarchy if the British withdrew. Lala Lajpat Rai said : 
“Let us have a trial of it, for two years. Can there be worse anarchy, than that 
imposed by law enforced at the point of the bayonet ? ( Hear, hear ). I am not 
afraid of anarchy”. 

A European : What about China ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai : “I shall welcome condition of anarchy, as it will enable us 
afterwards to settle down and form into a Government, which will be our own 
handiwork. ( European benches : laughter ). 

Lalaji : You may laugh because you are the painter that paints the picture. In 
our place, you will not be laughing but weeping. This withdrawal of the British 
may break your glorious connection with India, a connection which has been most 
inglorious from the Indian point of view. 

As for the Commission coming out as a juiy did the jury in England consist 
of one peer ? No. This foreign commission was both the jury and the judge. T^e 
existence of the depressed Classes was not known till after the declaration of 1917 : 
and in the census of 1921 it vent up from 30 to 52 millions and Mr. Coatman had 
definitely put it up at 60 millions. 

“What has the Bntish Government done for these people for whom Govern- 
ment and the Anglo-Indian Mercantile community is shedding crocodile tears ? 
( Applause ). 

Sir Victor Sassoon They do not exist. ( Laughter ). 

Lala Lajpat Rai : — May I know who created the Negroes in Africa whom the 
whites are bleeding to death } ( Opposition applause ). What, I ask, has the 
Government done for them ? 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : — What have you done ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai :--I have been working among them for 25 years. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said his reason for questioning the bona JitUs of the Govern- 
ment was based on the inner knowledge that he possessed of the currents and 
undercurrents during the War, when he w’as in the United States of America and 
the Allies were urging the United States to join them. The declaration of August 
19x7 was made by an honest statesman, but was not drafted by honest men. It 
was not sincere, but was purely a war measure. The Government of India had 
been found too wooden and inelastic as a war machine. They could not mobilise 
the loyal supporters of the country. Its machinery was to be changed to suit war 
conditions. And the announcement of 1917 was made as a clever move to prove 
to President Wilson and the Amencan people that the War was being fought 
for the peace of the world and to advance the cause of democracy I 

As soon as the War was over, they were given the Rowlatt Act and the Reforms 
that followed left the Assembly absolutely impotent. 

Colonel Crawford : — “What about tlie Reserve Bank ?” 

Lala Lajpat Rju : — The rejection of the Reserve Bank Bill still leaves you in 
the field. We rejected the official bill, but were unable to impose our will. And 
what about the Sadt tax, the Princes’ Protection Act, the Ratio Bill, Ae Lee Pro- 
posals and the Skeen report ? These are your credentials for proving your boi^ 
fides ( applause ). I say the Government and the Anglo-Indian mercantiio 
community have absolutely no intention of leaving us. We aie told we are not fit 
to lead the army, to manage our finances, to run our Railways. Are we then fit 
only to pay taxes, and is- our trustee to swallow e\^ry penny of the trust ? 
( Applause ). The Indian people have been emasculated by diis soul-less 
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of Government, which only knows how to gxind and crush, and not to construct ! 
make a special appeal to Muslim friends. Do not be misled by the professions 
of this hypocriticm Government. Remember the partition of Bengal and the treaty 
of Sevres. Remember that the Government has emasculated the people, that loo 
nuilions are not getting even their bread twice daily ( shame, shame y And let me 
tdl the Government that, powerless and helpless though we are, we are in earnest 
—in dead earnest — not to pick up the crumbs you throw for us” (Applause). 

The President ruled that the issue before the House was whether they should 
or should not co-operate with the Simon Commission, and that he would call upon 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan to move his amendment if the others withdrew. 

This having been done, and Or. Gour’s and Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah’s amend- 
ments being ruled out of order. Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan was called upon to move his 
amendment. 

SIR ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN’S AMENDMENT. 

SIR ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN moved the following amendment to Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s resolution : — 

•^The opinion of this Assembly is that the procedure put forward by the Indian 
Statutory Commission merits the favourable consideration of this Assembly.” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali’s speech was considerably interrupted by derisive cheers from 
the Opposition, so that the Chair had to give him 6ve or six minutes’ extension of 
time. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali declared that he was not swayed by any frowns or favours but 
spoke his innermost conviction. 

A Voice : — “Yes, I know it !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : — “If you know it, you better go out (Laughter). The main 
point of difference is as regards the composition of the Commission. We must 
remember that India has different communities, each community having its own 
ambitions and lacking mutual trust. In such a situation, how could we expect the 
British Government to constitute a Commission w'lth Indian representatives on it ? 
Whom will those Indians represent ? Onl)r their own particular politics. I say, 
Britain would not have been justified in putting on the Commission such persons. 
How can we forget that there are in India, Hindus, Mahomedans, Brahmanas, 
Untouchables, etc ? Are the British Government to appoint Indians from the 
major communities only ? That w*ould have been wTong. The minorities cannot 
be Ignored. They are dynamic with a historic background. The trouble of the 
minorities is that they do not get due recognition at the hands of the majorities. 
We have tried them.” 

Cries : — “When, when ?” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : — “In Simla, in Benares ; and now xft arc tiding them in Delhi. 
So, I say, that the Statutory Commission which has no Indians on it has the 
confidence of the minorities because they feel that it is a tribunal which will do 
justice to their intmsts. The Commission w'as appointed ; and immediately on its 
arrival in Delhi, Sir John Simon issued a statement asking for co-operation to discuss 
the question of the betterment of the Indian people. But the party leaders met in 
a hurry, and within half an hour gave their “No.” 

An Opposition Voice : — “Because, it was such a clear case.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar “Not half an hour, but three hours.” 

Sir. Zulfikar Ali : — “TTie hurry with which they put their signatures to the 
rejection of Sir John Simon’s offer shows that there is bankruptcy of statesmanship 
in India, (derisive cheers from the opposition beaches). It 1 had been in their 
position I would have said : Since the President of the Commission has extended 
a friendly hand and is prepared to facilitate the task of considering further reforms, 
we are willing to discuss matters.” But there was bankruptcy of statesmansMp. 

Mr. Kabirruddin Ahmad Yes, just as in the case of the Bengal mdofial 
Bank!” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali '.—“However, Sir, there are some names in the list of sigaatories 
who command my respect ; for they are persons who are a force in poliocs. Bat 
Hiere are others among them who do not represent popular opinion” 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub “They do more than you in any case.” (Laughter), 
Sir Zulfikar Ali “You were only an improvised President of the Muslim Lea- 
gue in Calcutt i.” (Laughter). . . 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub “Let us face an election on this issue. Arc you 


prepared 

Sir Zulfikar Ali -.—“My friends know that I am speaking the truth, and they 
try to drown my voice.” ^ ^ 

Proceeding he said that the Punjab was solidly on the side of the Commission 
(Ironical cheers). , 

Mr. T. C. Goswami : — Please don*t libel the Punjab I” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali declared that his reasons for supporting the Commission were 
1^0^ — (i) the inter-communal tension with riots and bloodshed and (2) the refusal 
of the majority community to concede the right of the minorities. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali quoted extensively the resolutions passed recently by the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha against separate representation on the Legislatures and 
against communal representation on the Services. 

Mr. Jinnah “Did you not accept the Delhi Moslem proposals !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : — “I did accept ; but I am an elected member and when I 
went back to my constituency they refused to accept it.” 

Dewan Chamnalal : — “What is your personal view !” 

Sir Zulfikar All : — “Personal views have no place m the present debate.” 

Regarding the Hindu Sabha resolution that there should be no communal 
representation on the services, the speaker asked if there was any Mahomedan who 
would abide by that condition. 

Concluding, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan said that no country remained under subjec- 
tion unless there were defects in national character. (Loud Cheers). 


Mr. Mahomed SHAH NAWAZ pointed out that Indians had got what they 
wanted, namely, equality of status, and explained at length the proc^ure outlined 
in Sir John Simonas letter to H. E. the Viceroy. The plan suggested by Sir John 
was a most complete representation of Indian interests at every stage of the enquiry 

! Government cheers). It was a great pity that Indian leaders had not accepted Sir 
ohn*s statement. It was not possible to argue with them. Were they going to 
drive the British out ? They must consider the facts as they stood. India wanted 
Swaraj within the British Empire, but on condition that the interests of the minority 
communities were adequately safeguarded. The British brought peace and prosperi- 
ty to the country ( cries of “No” ). Mian Shah Nawaz continued: “I should like 
to see Lala Lajpat Rai acting as the Governor of the Punjab for four months. 
( Laughter ). Can you manage the affairs of this country ? ( Cries of “yes” ). It 
is easier to say so than to do it. You cannot. It is perfectly clear.” 

Continuing, the speaker said that India would not gain by non-co-operating with 
the Commission. 


The Hon. Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, supported the amendment He 
asked the House to realise that the issues of great moment were under discussion 
and therefore these issues must be dispassionately considered. It was natural that 
tome apprehensions should be felt when an important announcement like the 
appointment of ^e Commission was made. But much had since occurred and 
several authoritative pronouncements had been made which, if properly regard^ 
and construed, enabled the Assembly to view with greater certainty and under- 
standing the position in which they stood. He would endeavour to avoid anything 
that naight partake of or tend to provoke acrimony or prejudice. The only axiom 
on which he could proceed was that the ultimate conclusion must rest in the last 
resort with Parliament That axiom must of course be considered in the light of 
the policy of Parliament, declared more than ten years ago and accepted by aU the 
political parties in England, and in the further light of the recent debates which had 
emphasised the equally unanimous desire for securing the largest possible measme 
of agreement with the political opinion in India. There were some who would 
rdect the proposition. Every aspect of the question must be regarded la the light 
of the actual facts of the case. They must avoid the error condemned hf Lord 
Aetpn of maUitg the splendour of words do duty for realities, It had been mile 
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that no Reforms enquiry was necessary, because the fulfilment of all the conditions 
requisite to full responsible government in India was a potent and established fact 
It had been alleged that any enquiry would be sham, because a complete series of 
preconceived decisions had already been arrived at Both the allegations were 
equally remote from the fact The enquiry was necessary. He was fortified in 
that belief by the views expressed by the signatories to the Minority Report of the 
B^orms Enquiry Committee which contemplated, with approval, the appointment 
of a Royal Commission with freer terms of reference and a larger scope of enquiry 
than their own, and also by the terms of Pandit Motila^s lesolution in the Assembly 
on that report. 

It had been contended that the present system of Government had succeeded ; 
and with equal emphasis it had been contended that it had failed. How were these 
opposing contentions to be judged, except by an assessment of the results, which 
must be one of the earliest preoccupations of any agency of enquiry ? Lord Acton 
summed up in a phrase a lifetime of political reflection and historical research, when 
he said : — “The test of liberty is the position and the security of the minority.’* 
Was there not much matter for enquiry in India ? 

The position of the minority communities, 30int or separate electorates, financia 
settlement with the provinces, the readjustment of the provincial areas and the 
communal differences — weie these not still acute outstanding controversies to be 
settled by an enquiry ? But some might say: We propose to enquiie into these 
matters, and settle them ourselves. He had no quarrel \nth that position ; but so 
far not much progress had been made towaids that achievement If new paths 
were to be explored and new expedients to be devised an enquir>’ was certainly 
necessary. To proceed otherwise and gamble with the future, was to court dis<ister. 

Surveying the events of the last few years, and e\cn the last few weeks, Mr. 
Crerar noticed there w'as evidence of actions proceeding from counsels of reckless- 
ness. He denied entirely that there had ever been any reason or justification for 
counsels of despair. “We would be acting wisel> if we collaborate in the impartial 
and authontative enquiry to be conducted by entirely new methods, though fulfill- 
ing in every practical particular tvhat had so often been required, but never so far 
in such a near prospect of realisation.” 

He referred to the proposals put forw*ard by the Commission regarding its 
procedure and the scheme announced by His Majesty’s Government He 
considered the manifesto of some Nationalist leaders as a precipitate and 
unceremonious rejection of a considered and well-weighed document drawn up 
by one of the most eminent of British statesmen. “Was it because those who 
would urge this precipitate step upon the House and upon all other persons 
concerned, were actually conscious that it was a formidable and convinang reply 
to the position which they themselves have hitherto with equal precipitancy taken ? 
Was it because they sought by this means to prevent the contents of this document 
from receiving a full and fair consideration fiom reasonable and moderate opinion 
throughout the country 

He hoped the House would not peimit itself into a course so ill-considered and 
so imprudent He did not think that many of the communities and interests which 
had proposals to put forward and gnevanccs to be redressed would neglect the 
most powerful instrument which w'as now w'ithin their grasp. 

(including, the Home Member said that times of crisis might arise, might pass 
and might make an indelible mark for good or evil on the destiny of states or their 
own personal fortunes without creating at the moment any clear perception of what 
had l^pened and what the conseauences might be. 

“This is a time for prolific, if tateful, issues ; but none of us here present have 
now or will hereafter have any excuse for failure to recognise that this is so. The 
issues are too clear, the facts too apparent, the omens too unambiguous. A situation 
so plain in its challenge, so insistent in its demands, ought to receive from us the 
best re^nse we can give. In the words of the Viceroy whatever men may 
tempted to Aink at the present moment, I dare predict that the searching inquest 
of mstcry will not fsul to return judgment asainst those who sought to use their 
^ower to hinder, when it was in their power to help.” (Loud applauM), 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR said that the Government wanted to strike wli^ 
the iron was hot. India seemed to them divided into communal and politi<^ camps. 
The country’s united answer had frustrated that object The Britisher’s fairpUy 
never crossed the English Channel. Though Mr. Lloyd George promised the 
right of self-determination and to extend it to tropical countries, k was being denied 
to India But the Indian people stood for that nght. (Applanse). There was no 
question of their fitness. The matter was one for negotiation for the establishment 
of Swaraj or full responsible government. The Commission, instead of advancing 
the cause of reforms, would cover all the loopholes left by the Montagu Act, and 
would produce a scheme which would make the attainment of responsible govern- 
ment impossible. 

There was no doubt in his mind that the Skeen Committee’s report and its 
confidential sub-committee’s report were responsible for Government taking no 
further nsk of admitting Indians into their secret evidence. 

As for Government’s solicitude for the minorities, he warned the Moslem, the 
Parsi and the Christian that this solicitude was not for their welfare, but for the 
welfare of the British commercial and official minority in India to whom the Govern- 
ment wanted to give every possible protection. ( Hear, hear ). 

The decision of the leaders was not, Mr. Iyengar declared, taken in a fit of 
temper. Even Moderates and yesterday’s co-operators were for boycott. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapiu’s stand for the boycott had fortified the Congressmen in their convic- 
tion that their course was right. Was Sir T. B. Sapru a great statesman only when he 
was a Member of the Government of India and became a bankrupt-statesman the 
moment he came to the non-official side ? (Laughter and applause). Did the Home 
Member consider them school-boys ? Lalaji’s speech was marked by great sincerity 
and earnestness. Was it not that the Arya Samaj was mostly doing the work of 
uplift among the depressed classes ? As for the protection of the minorities, what 
had the British Government done in the 150 years of their rule? On the other 
hand, the Congress was tackling the question earnestly, and within this year hoped 
to produce a settlement which would be acceptable to the entire body of Hindu and 
Moslem opinion. Section 84-A never contemplated a purely Parliamentary Commi- 
ssion. He appealed to all to vote for the resolution. Otherwise, they would be 
voting for the downfall and humiliation of the country. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAR made an impressive speech at the conclusion of which 
he was loudly cheeied. He accepted the Home Member’s invitation to lay aside 
all passion, and to examine the position in the cold light of reason and argument. 
Lala Lajpat Rai with his 35 years’ political service in India and Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar on behalf of the Congiess Party, had spoken from the broad points of 
self-respect and patriotism. He would confine himself to a narrow issue whether 
the statements made before the country by Sir John Simon, the speeches made in 
Parliament and the responsible utterance of His Excellency the Viceroy showed 
that they had offered terms on which India could co-operate with this Commission. 
As one who had taken the odium and risk of unpopularity for having as a member 
of the Maharashtra Party declared readiness to co-operate with the Commission on 
certain terms, he said that he had been looking forward to this day when he could 
vindicate his position which had been assailed both by Indians and Europeans. 
But Sir D’arcy Lindsay had said that he never made any constructive proposals. His 
constructive proposals were made on the i6th November in Poona. But the Britishers 
did not listen and set the whole country in agitation. So, men like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad had joined the boycott movement The Govern- 
ment sat tight and dumb, and relied on the petty constitutional propriety that Sir John 
must himself come to this country and speak, as if in these days there were no wires 
and wireless. This petty Government, relying on constitutional propriety asked 
country to wait, as if the honour and self-respect of the country could wmt What 
would have satisfied the country three months ago would not satisfy it now. (Cries 
of “Why ? Why ?” from Col. Gidney and a few others ). He himself steppe in 
when there was a stalemate ; and taking the odium in order to relieve that st^male 
made a gesture of co-operation in an interview. What followed was nothing but 
the cold and unconvincing speech of Lord Irwin. We were then asked to erail te 
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tto inival of that Messiah. That Messiah came and delivered his message. It 
had been alleged that leaders took only lo minutes to express their opinion. That 
was absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Jayakar continued; “Let me tell Sir John there are very able men on our 
side, who with dog-sense could easily find out whether there was anything bona 
fide and anything real that was meant in the document. I say, it is a complete 
travesty of the equality which land those who agree with me asked for. As the 
manifesto of the Responsivists of Mahrashtra said, India desired her accredited 
representatives to occupy the position of judges and architects of India with 
co-ordinate powers to sit with the representatives of the British people. Unless 
this was agreed to, it would not be possible for India to co-operate and assist in the 
work of the Commission. But that was not done and they were told that the pre- 
amble of the Government of India Act had stated that Britain would be the judge 
of the time of measure of each advance. Assuming that India accepted that posi- 
tion, was there not in the next line of the Government of India Act that Parliament 
must be guided by the cooperation of the Indian people ? I shall not be content 
with membership of the commission unless there is complete equality. If Sir John 
Simon will agree to six or seven Indian politicians on our side sitting across a round 
table and appointing an umpire who is to regulate what he should give, then 1 am 
sure that I can bring my friends to co-operate with the Commission. Sir John must 
be prepared to meet us on equal terms and to discuss freely not in the tone of his 
letter, especially the second letter, but as one genuinely anxious to come out of 
the difficulty which has been created by his Government. I know what I want I 
don’t know the elasticity of the terms of reference. I don’t know the complexion 
of the Parliamentary Commission ; and I am prepared to tell Sir John and his 
friends word and line by line that there is no equality now. If he is convinced that 
what we say is not wrong, then he must go back, and get that equality fiom Parlia- 
ment or die King.” ( Loud cheers ). 

But that, equality was not now given, was made clear by Sir John Simon’s 
statement That was so in regard to the taking of evidence where the Commission 
would take evidence in secret and Sir John would choose to tell the Indian wing as 
he called it, what best it should know. They must rest content to trust him every- 
where. As regards the report stage also, the British Commissioners were responsi- 
ble for their report to Parliament and not the Indian wing, whose report would be 
printed without any delay and even published simultaneously. What a concession 1 
It would even go to England as an annexure to the report as a record of the opinion 
of the Indians ! But there was no attempt to show that any effort would be made 
to arrive at a united report. Sir Chimanlal Setalved and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
had said that the present constitution and the present scheme as announced did 
not offer terms of equality. 

Mr. Jayakar added; “I say that the door is left open even now. The Govern- 
ment must not imagine that the door will be kept open for long. What is possible 
to-day, will not be possible to-morrow. Recently “The Times of India” said of 
me that ‘Mr. Jayakar’s sagacity had out run his courage.’ To-day, 1 say that my 
patriotism has outrun my political sagacity. It is because the Government have 
not played up that in my lot with my countrymen. We reject the statement of Sir 
John, t^cause it is not a bona fide statement. (Loud applause). 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH made it clear that the differences with Govemment on 
this point were fundamental. There were several political schools of thought in 
this country — revolutionaries. Congressmen, Constitutionalists and petitioners 
Lieutenant Mahomed Nawaz had made an honest and frank speech when he said: 
“Whatever you do is right, ^t me have something, as I am your man. Without 
you, I can do nothing.*’ (Voices: ‘No, no).* 

Mr. Mahomed Nawaz; I never said that 

Mr. Jinnah: “You said; ‘We cannot drive the British out ; so make the best 
use of what we can get* There are those who want to reap a wonderful harvest 
for the Moslem community.* I say to that: ‘You have been fooled, and you want 
to be fooled again ; but 1 refuse to be fooled.” 

A voice; ‘‘By whom ?” 
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Mr. Jinnah: “By anybody.” (Laughter). If Government is content to satisfy 
this school of thought, 1 say: ‘Then carry on as long as you can.* 

Mr. Jinnah’s party had, in its Bombay manifesto, clearly stated its constructive 
demand. Probably Sir D’Arcy Lindsay being a merchant did not understand the 
difference between procedure and principle ; but their manifesto had demanded for 
Indian representatives equal status and equal powers (hear, hear) to take part in 
the making of recommendations. He did not deny to Parliament the ultimate right 
of legislation. And this equal power and equal status could be given by an 
authority other than that which appointed the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Jinnah continued : ‘‘Can a man even possessing the meanest intelligence 
declare that equality of status and powers have been granted to Indians? 
( Applause ). What we are told is that even in the enquiry stage, we are not to get 
equal status, and that we are merely to give evidence. The same is the case about 
the Parliamentary Committee. In the words of Lord Birkenhead, the Indian 
Legislature*s Committee can only develop criticism and objection. ( Laughter ). 
How will it be in a better position than the Committee of the Anglo-Indian Associa* 
tion, and for the matter of that of the Committee of the Moslem League ? Where 
is the great boon conferred on the Committee ? It is a camouflage on the face 
of it.** 

Mr. Jinnah had no quarrel with Sir John Simon, who had shown the utmos^ 
courtesy by making their subordinate and subsidiary position as pleasant as be 
could possibly do, except for the secret evidence. The Indian wing in the provinces 
would be provincial committees, and the Central Committee could ask questions 
only when permitted by Sir John. And so far as the substance of Sir John’s letter 
was concerned, it was an open secret, and it contained nothing material that had not 
been stated by Loid Olivier and Mr. Ramsay Mcdonald during their speeches. 
So its contents sprung no surprise upon them. Even then they spent four hours 
in considering it 

Mr. Crerar had quoted the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee but 
not fully : for the minority recommended a Royal Commission or any other suitable 
agency with freer terms of reference. But that was in December 1924, and to-day 
they were in February 1928. 

Mr. Neogy : Miss Mayo had yet to come. 

Mr. Jinnah : “You are making a great mistake by trying to represent that all 
the parties are determined on the boycott for some sinister motive. I warn you 
that if you persist in that you will lose the whole of India. 

Mr. Crerar : “I imputed no motives.** 

Mr. Jinnah : “Do you want only one section to co-operate with you ? Do 
you wish any decent party or any decent and self-respecting man to co-operate with 
you ; or, do you want only those who come before you as petitioners ? If you want 
petitioners, I wish you luck. But be frank and be honest. Do not tell us that wc 
nave got equal status and equal powers, and do not mislead the rest.** 

Mr. M. C. RAJA, representative of the Depressed Class, recalled the references 
of the speakers before him that the Government had done nothing for the Depres- 
sed Classes, and said that the Government would have done everything had not the 
higher classes stood in their way. He referred to the speech of Pundit Madasi 
Malaviya in the old I mperial Legislative Council regarding the amelioration of the 
depressed classes, when the Pundit has said that Government should rightly abstain 
from interfering with social and socio-religious affairs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja said that the present Reforms gave them some power* 
They had no voice in the Government before 1919. Then the Congressmen wanted 
to do away with the nomination system in the Madras Legislative Council, lliat 
distinctly showed that they stood in the way of nomination of representatives of the 
Depressed Classes ( Cries of “No, No” from the Swarajist benches ). 

A voice : Ycu could come by election. 

Continuing, Mr. Raja said that they welcomed the Commission as there was a 
possibility of its proving a boon to the Depressed Classes. They would also urge 
the Commission to remove untouchability. The Congress and other similar bo^os 
merely passed pious resolutions, and did nothing beyond that, 

^5 
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DBATH OF MR. VISHINDAS 

At this stage Sir Basil Blackett intervening broke the sad news that Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishindas had breathed his last. He suggested that to show their 
respect to the departed member they should not continue to-day’s sitting. To-morrow 
beinga Moslem holiday, he was prepared to give Saturday for the purpose. 

^e President announced the adjournment of the House as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased till Saturday next the i8th FEBRUARY, when 

Mr. M. C. RAJA referred to Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s question as to why 
the Depressed Classes should not come by election, and replied that the election 
of the Depressed Class representatives was as difficult as the river Jumna joining 
the Kaven. If the Congress Party was so much interested in the welfare of the 
Depressed Classes, why did they not put up anv candidate among them ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Did you ask for it ? 

Mr. Raja ; Why should I ask for it ? 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : Become a Congressman and you will be put up as a 
candidate. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja welcomed the fact that there was no mixture of Indian 
element in the composition of the Commission. He was convinced that the scheme 
of enquiry announced by Sir John Simon gave far greater opportunities of discussion 
than a mere round table conference. Excepting a microscopic fraction of the 
country, the rest of India believed that political progress could come only through 
diffusion of education and by the extension of the benefits of British rule. Let 
India co-operate with the Commission, which was no respecter of persons, and 
which would judge the motives of Indians as they would see them. 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI, who was applauded by the Congress benches, said 
that Mr. K. C. Roy, whose words were listened to with great respect by the House, 
had told them that Sir John Simon and his colleagues were honest men. He had no 
quarrel with that proposition. But the point at issue was not Sir John’s brilliance 
or the mediocrity of his colleagues, but the implication which he must emphatically 
repudiate, that a man because he was clever had any right to come from another 
country, to dictate terms to this country. 

European Benches : He does not. 

Mr. Goswami ; We have the scene of these seven Commissioners in search of 
a mission standing before their shop and telling : *’Come in one and all, we are 
ready to receive you ( Laughter ). Contra^ to their notions of racial intercourse 
under official guidance, they have to distribute their smiles in Western Hotel. A 
large number of m ishroom parties have sprung up and there is even a party in 
Madras called the “Self-Respect Party.” (Laughter). 

Mr. Goswami next referred to the latest speech of Lord Birkenhead, which had 
done the Government cause greater harnj than any speeches form the nonofficial 
benches. The Secretary of State had painted a picture of numerous deputations 
wmting on the Simon Commission. Sir Jonh had told them of 300 telegrams of 
welcome. Sir John might plaster them on the bare walls of his room. “We know 
how these telegrams are arranged. We have done that ourselves. (Laughter). It 
is a game at which both can play.” If Sir John Simon wanted to know how the 
Constitution had worked, the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly could show 
that. He could, for instance, learn how Lord Reading spoke of the detenus’ case 
having been examined by two High Court Judges which turned out to be false ; and 
how Lord Lytton certitiM that a sum of Rs. 50,000 was necessary for carpets for 
the Government House to enable him to discharge his duties. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad : Why don’t you place these grievances before the 
Simon Commission ? (Laughter). 

Mr, Goswami : We on this side have always stood for a Round Table Con- 
ference. That offer is still open to the British Government We younger men 
are anxious to establish national self-determination ; and the Government ought to 
judge us not merely by the speeches made here ( Laughter, Hear, hear ), but by 
the silence of the masses, which is very much more dangerous than our speeches. 
( Congressmen : Hear| hear ). We adntit that the freedom of India presents 
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ottestions whidi are complex ; but the freedom of India will aleo mcam 
^mjj^ete reorganisadon in me whole world. We are striving for that freedom. 

Europeans Boycott won’t do. 

Mr. Goswami ; We will follow it up by such measures as the situation will 
demand I am hopeful that we will carry the day. There is among us great power 
of redstance of temptations ; and so, the large patronage of the Goverx^ent has 
proved unavailing. I make a present to the Government of the exofiScio loyalist 
votes ; but we will carry the day. 

Pandit MOTILAL was cheered as he rose to take part in the debate. ^le said 
that two important contributions had been made to the debate, one by Mr. K. C. 
Roy in this House, and the other by Lord Birkenhead across the seas. Mr. Roy 
haa asked him to ^ve a lead. That he had done long ago when he advised the 
country to have nothing to do with the Statutory Commission. (Applause). 
Pandit Motilal joined with Mr. Roy in paying a tribute to the greatness of Sir 
John Simon, and associated himself with all that had been said about the eminent 
lawyer both in England and in India. He knew Sir John was out to do some big 
thing ; but the fact remained that the biggest thing that an Imperialist Englishman 
could do, would not meet even the smallest possible demand ol the Indians. “Sir 
John Simon is a big man but I for one will not advise my countrymen to surrender 
their right to even the biggest man in the world. That right is the right of self- 
determination. The promises made during the War were treated with scorn ; but 
India will not forego her right. In a short while, we will be able to stand on our 
legs ; and I am confident we shall be in a position to exeicise that right fully 
and freely.” 

As regards Lord Birkenhead’s speech, it was the completest justification for 
the attitude adopted in the country. ( Hear, hear ). Pohtical leaders who had 
spent their life m the service of the country were to count for nothmg, and the Simon 
Commission was to receive an inspiration from those whose self-interest or fear 
compelled them to stand by the Bureaucracy. His Lordship had talked not merely 
of the ^'millions” of Muslims and depressed classes, but of the “millions” of Anglo- 
Indians. He hoped that the capacity of Anglo-Indians to multiply would increase, 
come some-where near His Lordsnip’s description. (Laughter). 

Lord Birkenhead had put Indians on the same level as lunatics, and wanted to 
reduce them to the position of inarticulate exhibits. What Lord Birkenhead stood 
for was that his will was supreme, and must be imposed at all risks. Pandit Motilal 
continued : “It is easy to reply in the same strain ; but I shall resist the tempta- 
tion and will only remark that heads that are swollen contain little wisdom, and that 
a man who rides high, rides for a fall” 

The Pandit next turned to the resolution before the House. It was a resolution 
of the Nationalist Party. Congressmen suggested some changes, and the omission 
of the word “present” on which Mr. Jayakar had laid so much emphasis. But their 
suggestion did not meet with the support of the Nationalists. But all three parties 
stood for boycott, and the reasons for it did not matter (laughter). In fact, every 
party had its own reason for boycott (renewed laughter on European benches). So 
long 9 a Britain held them by force, she was the arbiter of then destiny. The talk 
of giving any measure of freedom to a subject nation of their own accord was 
hypocrisy, it was in 1924 that his resolution for a round table conference was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. A year later, another resolution whidh 
pitched their demands lower and certainly did. not ask for full responsible govern- 
ment, was passed by the Assembly. The Government was asked to accept the oto. 
But it did not, and since then a lot of time had passed. To-day all the Non-Coo- 
lness parties had joined them in the demand for full responsible government But 
this god took into note the period of transition before India could have pominioo 
status like that enjoyed by South Africa and Ireland. But the matter must bo 
settl(Mi at a conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries. Pao^ 
Motilal quoted and fully endorsed the remarks made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who till recently was a great pillar of strength to the Government. Sir T. B« Sapru 
had in his book stated mat the reasons advanced in 1924 against Reforms would 
hold good even in 1029. The real question was one of policy, and on Bridsh 
md Indian opinion baa difeed and would continue to dife in futuie. 
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The Pandit added : “It is absolutely futile to endeavour to reconcile Indi^ 
opinion when English and our interests clash. We do not use the same words in 
the same sense. 1 say the time is nearing when all parties w.ll range themselves 
with the Congress in demanding complete independence.” 

Continuing, Pandit Nehru said that as for the constitution of the Simon Com- 
mission, he would merely recall that Lord Birkenhead, who had told them at one 
time that the Commission would consist of the best brains of the Empire, had in 
the end read into the Act a meaning which was not there, that the Commission 
roust be purely parliamentary. 

The President at this stage reminded Pandit Nehru that he had been shown 
sufficient indulgence, and must bring hts remarks to a close. 

Concluding, Pandit Motilal said he only wished to lefer lastly to the telegram 
from Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald to Mr. Hartshorn. The Pand.t mpde it clear that 
Indian opinion never expected that the Labour Government wo’ild do anything for 
India in this matter. “We stand on our own legs. Goveinment' which have not paid 
attention to the lessons of History have invariably come to g’ .ef ; and I have no 
doubt that what has not been accomplished by the statesmanship of England will 
be accomplished by the people, adding another to the number of fallen empires. 

Sir Bhupendranath MITRA pleaded guilty to lack of political flair, particularly 
as he was not sure what correct flair in political matters was or should be, under 
the present conditions in India. His douots on this point had been intensified after 
he had listened to the speech of Mr. Jinnah and some others. The speaker was 
essentially a servant of the Crowm, and in that capacity he had served his King and 
country for over thirty years. It was his loyalty to his country that made him exeit 
himself to secure for his country the maximum advantage in every direction. He 
yielded to none in soheitude for the welfare of his country, and its well-regulated 
progress towards self-government 

Owing to the momentous importance of the present debate he could not 
refrain from appealing to the members not to take a course which might ultimately 
jeopardise India’s real interests. In the present political conditions of India, he 
must concede to the British Parliament the final voice in laying down the procedure 
for the examination of the working and development of self-government in India 
and in determining the extent of progress in that direction. To his mind 
there could not be a greater calamity than the fact that Indians were still 
incapable of making any senous effort to settle their internal diffci cnees, communal 
and otherwise. For this failing, History showed that the Government could not be 
blamed. Upon getting rid of that failing and upon the gradual approximation to 
the ideal of a harmonious India, depended political progress and the attainment of 
self-deteimination. He had little doubt that the reason for piecipitate action by 
certain leaders was that that action was conceived in a spirit of passion, engendeied 
by a feeling of affront to pride and self-respect, and of consequent distrust of the 
British Government. That aspect of the situation had been made abundantly clear 
by Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Jinnah. He besought the members of 
the Opposite benches not to allow themselves to be swayed wholly by passion and 
sentiment. 

Referring to the attitude taken by the Oppositionists on the Joint Fiee Con- 
ference, the speaker said the question deserved serious consideration, whether the 
method of collaboration on honourable and ej^ual terms which the scheme piovided— 
even tliough it was subject to certain limitations laid down by Parliament— could 
not with sufficient good-will on both sides be worked to India’s materia) advantage. 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues had already promised their sincerity and go^* 
will m the matter, and the speaker saw no reason to question their good faith. He 
doubted whether it was in the interests of India that some of her leaders should 
adopt an attitude of complete nonpossumus. If the resolution were adopted, the 
etiect would inevitably be that India would lose the services of some of her most 
eminent sons for the evolution of her political development. He trusted that the 
members on the opposite side would not force the country into an unfortunate 
portion. He appealed to the House not to pursue the negative resolution but to 
try to establish contact with Sir John Simon as soon as possible, and to secure fojr 
India the best advantage out of what might be considered a bad busiaeis* 
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Concluding, Sir B. N. Mitra assured the House that his appeal was not the 
outcome of a slave mentality, but was based on the strong optimism of one, who 
during the best part of a quarter of a century had succeeded in turning circums- 
tances, more adverse than his friends were now confronted with, to some advantage 
to his country. 

Sir Purushottamdas THAKURDAS, in supporting the resolution, made a long 
speech, at the conclusion of which, he declared, amidst applause, that India 
expected every man to do his duty at this juncture. He said he^ was fully conscious 
of Indians weakness and her handicaps. He was equally conscious of the benefits 
of British Rule ; but at the same time he considered it his duty to his country and 
the King-Emperor and the British Parliament to say in unequivocal terms that the 
Commission, as at present constituted, was not acceptable to India. He looks upon 
the Commission as a deliberate attempt on the part of the people in power in 
London to humiliate India, not only in the eyes of the world, but also in the 
eyes of Indians themselves. It had been said by official apologists that there was 
no special significance attached to the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. 
If that was the case, then why did they stick to that position, and why should 
they not yield to Indian sentiment ? The Government of India Act did not 
preclude the appointment of Indians on the Commission. 

Sir Walter Wilson : — Would you have Mr. Saklatwala ? 

Sir. Purushottamdas said it was not possible to expect the cooperation of the 
Indian people unless and until Indians were given equal rights and status. That 
there was no equality, had been exposed b> Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Jinnah. If 
anything further was wanting to prove it, there was abundant evidence in the letter 
of Sir J ohn Simon, when he said that the Indian Parliamentary delegation would 
not be the only body which would appear before the Bntish Parliamentary Joint 
Committee, but that it would be one along with other representative bodies. There 
w’as an unmistakable mark of inferiority in the whole transaction. Yet, surprise had 
been expressed by some that the leaders had expressed their opinion on Sir John 
Simon’s letter so soon after its publication. There was nothing new in that 
document j Major Graham Pole had further testified to it when in a statement to 
the press, he said that the terms were settled in London in November 1927. 

Sir Wilson : Overlook that statement. 

Sir Purshottamdas : Not unless you aie prepared to say that Major Graham 
Pole IS telling a lie. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar inteivening infoimed that the statement had also 
appeared over the signature of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in “The New York 
Herald” and widely reprinted in India. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas referred to Sir John Simon’s advice to the 
Indian legislators to trust him regarding the in camera evidence, etc., and replied : 
Supposing something unforeseen happened concerning the health of Sir John ? 
What would happen to that trust then ? If Sir John really meant to give the 
Indian legislature equality, then let him say so m another communication. 

The speaker paid a peisonal tribute to Colonel Wedgwood for the bold stand 
be took up in the House of Commons, as well as in the historic letter which he 
wrote to Lala Lajpat Rai. He feared that Lord Birkenhead had struck a big nail 
in the coffin of the aspirations of India. “Man proposes, but God disposes. We 
shall wait and watch. India expects every man to do his duty, in spite of fears 
and threats and all indications of pressure ; and 1 say India will come out triumph* 
ant. (Applause) 

Sir. Hari Singh GOUR, while rising from the Nationalist Party block, wi^ 
loudly cheered by the Congress, Nationalist and Independent Party benches. He 
analysed the debate thus. The Congress Party repudiated the right of Parliament 
to determine India’s advance. The Nationalist and Independent Parties 
recognised the right of Parliament, but demanded equality m ^e enquiry. 
Thirdly, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan’s amendment, which was supported by diie Govern* 
ment, asked for unconditional and unqualified co-operation with the Commis^a. 
The Nationalists were not for absolute non-cooperation. They were not for 
unconditional cooperation either. 
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llie President ; “Will the Hon’ble member say on whose behalf he speaks ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I speak on behalf of myself (loud and prolonged laugh- 
ter). I am a Responsivist, and I stand for conditional co-operation. Mr. Baldwin 
hsa stated on the floor of the House of Commons, that Indians should dismiss from 
their minds that there was any thought of inferiority in the scheme, Indians being 
asked to approach as friends. I am an old man. I am a man of peace. I w^t 
to obtain the liberation of my country, if possible by co-operation. I shall be guilty 
of a gross dereliction of duty if I spurn this chance of advancing my country’s 
progress. (Official benches : Hear, heai). 

“The resolution says that India should not co-operate unless there is equality, 
that equality has been granted to us, by the British Premier in rarliament. If Sir 
John Simon’s letter does not rise equal to the occasion, our complaint is not against 
Sir John Simon but against the British Premier. When the Government comes to 
move the resolution for the appointment of a committee of this House, then it would 
be time for us to give expression to our feelings and attitude and not now. Those 
who want the Commission, and at the same time equality, cannot vote for boycott 
of the Commission, and then claim equality. They must vote for the Commission. 
Therefore, I ask my friends hei-e to reconsider their attitude. Nothing will be 
gained by wholesale boycott of the Commission, because that cannot be made the 
pivot of attack. The Commission and the Committee of the Legislature are two 
different things ; and because we have not got equality for the Committee, why 
should we vote aga'mst the Commission itself ? If you are for conditional coopera- 
tion, you cannot vote for the mam proposition (Mr. Jinnah : “Manu is going 
wrong” ), and then ask equality for the Committee. I hope that good sense and 
common-sense will prevail at the voting time. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT appealed to the House to regard the decision that was 
to be taken as of very great importance to the future of the I ndian constitution, 
and in particular to the future of this Assembly. Ten years ago, the legislature 
came into existence, and to-day the British Parliament was asking the Indian 
Parliament to co-operate with it in taking a leading part in deciding India’s future 
constitution. But Lala Lajpat Rai had asked them to reject the hand of Gr^t 
Britsun, and follow the old barren policy of non-co-operation. ( Lala Lajpat Rai : 
It is the mailed first ). 

Mr. Snnivasa Iyengar had said that Parliament’s declaration of 1917 
insincere. But this Assembly, with the first Indian elected President and with its 
enormous powers, was evidence of the falsehood of his suggestion. Mian Sha 
Nawab, an officer, who was holding the King’s Commission had spoken courageously 
aud modestly. 

A voice : What does his presence signify ? 

Sir Basil : It signifies that the voice of large number of people which was 
hitherto unheard is beginning to be heard (cheers). 

Proceeding, Sir Basil said that Sir John Simon and his colleagues were engaged 
hi a double problem — the problem of the introduction of self-governing institutions 
with large powers, and the problem of the relations between the East and the West 
He was an optimist, and he was thinking of a free and self-governing 1 ndia as a 
partner in the British Empire. Sir B. N. Mitra, who had been w^orking hard to 
improve the machinery of the Government was a better Swarajist than the whole lot 
of Congressmen who were engaged in pulling down the existing structure in the 
ambitious programme of erecting another. “1 claim 1 have been a far better 
Swarajist than my friends opposite. If you doubt you can compare my record with 
your own. England is telling India that she is going to aid her in developing self- 
governing institutions. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : We are going to have it, not as a gift. 

Sir Basil : 1 agree self-government cannnot be given, (hear, hear. ) It must 
be taken with the help of Bntain.” 

Continmng, Sir Basil quoted from the speeches of Mr. Jinnah and Sir P* 
Thakmdas in 1924 on the Finance Bill, when both of them refused to walk into 
Pandit Motilal’s parlour of Non-co-operation. 

Sir Purshothamdas ; My attitude now is quite consistent with the speeches I 

fliwi 
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Sk Bfltit also quoted the speech of Colonel Wedgwood made in 192a i O¥ er e l y 
condemning Non-co-operation as tomfoolery. 

Mr. Jinnah interjected : Colonel Wedgwood has changed now. You have 

change ^ ^ cannot see how my friends opposite reconcile their own attitude 
against non-co-operation with the intention to vote for this purely negative resolution. 
1 am afraid Mr. Jinnah has not only walked into the Pandit’s parlour, but has been 
assimilated (Hear, hear) by the Congress party. The spider may be hungry ; but 
why should the fly be in such a hurry. (Loud and continued cheers.) If the 
Ajsembly would now refuse the hand of the British Parliament then it would refuse 
to treat itself as a Parlfament (Cries of “no.*') It is not the Statutory Commission 
that IS going to suffer. (Cries of “No threats please.”) Mr. Jayakar has shown both 
political courage and political sagaci^ by his speech. He has complained of the 
tyranny of his people. I hope my friends opposite will forgive me, when I say that 
the tyranny which prevents liberty of thought and liberty of conscience is absolutely 
incompatible with the development of democratic institutions in India. (Hear, hear.) 
There is no likelihood of the composition of the Commission being changed ; but 
the procedure outlined by Sir John Simon in his letter merits the favourable con- 
sideration of the Assembly. I suggest to Mr. Jayakar that he should now join his 
political sagacity and political courage with his patriotism and continue to keep 
the door open by voting for the amendment. (Loud cheers.) 

colonel GIDNEY declared that the leaders who had so contemptuously 
rejected the offer of Sir John Simon had not the ''ountry behind them. Whom did 
Mr. Siinivasa Iyengar’s Congress represent, except the people he had collected 
from Madras ? Whom did Mr. Jinnah represent ? Not the Moslems of the mmn 
Moslem provinces of India. (Cheers.) Who represented the Depressed Classes 
among the Opposition ? “I say you represent hardly 2 millions people. In fact, 
you represent yourself as leaders, some of you without followers. (Cheers and 
counter-cheers.) The fact that you have acted in this manner has discredited you. 
There is no getting away from the fact that you are under the British Parliament 
(A voice ; British bayonets.) Call it British bayonets if you like. So long as you 
are under that constitution, it is your bounden duty as members of this House to 
co-operate with the Commission. 

Mr. SUHRAWARDY tned to controvert the arguments of the Opposition. 
He asked the authors of the Delhi proposals, why they sprung upon the country, 
three years in advance, their scheme, if they held that the Commission had been 
prematurely appointed. While he did not agree with Lord Birkenhead that a purely 
Pari amentary Commission was justified historically and constitutionally, it was 
certainly dictated by the piactical necesssity of the case. If Lord Smha had been 
appointed, the Extremists would have vomitted fire ; and if Comrade Saklatwala 
had been chosen, the Moderates would have had a cold shudder. (Laughter.) 
Pundit Motilal being the father of the resolution for complete independence, fon^y 
believed that the country was for that goal. But Mr. Gandhi had described the 
Congress as a school-boy debating society, when it passed the independence resolu- 
tion. ( Hear, hear). The failure of Non-co-operation was writ large on the Swaraj- 
ist benches ; and not only was the speaker returned by two constituencies in Bengal, 
but no Bengal Moslem on the Congress ticket succeeded. Mr. Bannerjee, Swarajist, 
had taunted his colleagues in the Bengal Council for absenting themselves, by saj^g 
Aat they were presumably satisfied with the constitution of the Commission. 
(Laughter.) The Moslem Bengal thus stood against boycott in spite of the ^ow 
put up by the All India Moslem League session in Calcutta, where Pundits haran- 
gued. (Laughter.) Lt. Mahomed Nawaz returned by the general electorate 
was against boycott, and Mr. Jinnah was in love with the general electorates 1 

As the speaker was continuing, the President asked him to bring his interesting 
remarks to a close. 

Mr. S. C. Mitter : These may be taken as read. 

The sjpeaker asked Lala La] pat Rai not to shed crocodile tears for Moslem 
interests. He told Mr. Goswami that if the Royal Commissioners were mediocre^ 
so were most of the Men in the world. He would have mediocre men to deal with 
his castf (Applause.) The unholy alliance among the Opposition ranks wag h 9 w 4 
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•oott to melt awa^, and the Opposition’s formula would soon turn out to be the 
proverbial **Delhi«ka-laddoo. (Applause ) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA rose amidst cheers from the Congress^ 
Independent and Nationalist parties. He said the pi oposal before the House was 
the result of the attitude taken by the British Goveinment. He quoted from the 
articles which he wrote immediately after the appointment of the Commission, and 
pointed out the conditions on which he would be prepared to co-operate with the 
Commission. He contended that those conditions of equality had not been given 
due consideration. The decision on the Indian constitution should be entrusted to 
Indians only and that was why he joined hands with the Congress Party. 

Pandit Malaviya described Lord Birkenhead as a big bully who would drive 
Indians further from their English fellow subjects. In contiast, the speaker quoted 
from the speech of Lord Morley, stating that the influence of the educated Indians 
was far more than their numbers suggested. The despatch of 1833, the proclama- 
tion of 1858, the speech of Sir John Wood in 1861 and the W’ar speeches of Biitish 
statesmen, and membership of the League of Nations had over and over again 
recognised the equal status of Indians. It was in disregaid of historical practice 
that Indians had been excluded. 

The resolution was not a negative one, but was a positive proposition, namely, 
that unless the King-Emperor appointed an equal number of Indians as commission- 
ers, they refused to co-operate. (Applause.) It was idle to expect Sir John Simon 
to grant what he had not the power to do. The speaker asked the Government 
categorically whether it was not true that the flrst suggestion of a Parliamentary 
Commission was made by the Government of India, that the legal opinion expres- 
sed by the Government of India’s advisers stated that Indians should not be shut 
out, that the names of 5 or 6 Hindus were actually recommended for the Commission, 
and that the Law Member was not in favour of exclusion of Indians (hear, hear) and 
that Sir M. Habibullah warned the Government of the results of the exclusion of 
Indians (hear hear) and warned the Goveinment of the results of a boycott. There 
was a clique working against India, which helped the preparation and circulation of 
a wretched book. “The Times.” and “The Englishman ’ and “The Pioneer” and 
the European Association had months ago known that the Commission would be 
purely Parliamentary. Thus, the Europeans were taken into confidence, and not 
Indians. And the atmosphere created against India vas such that Indians were 
represented as a low people and not fit to be equals. 

The Pandit next related the charges made against him by Mr. Raja by quoting 
from some speech of his in the old Imperial Council, and showed that not only 
had he urged the Government to give them full facilities for education, but had 
even ui ged the grant of additional facilities, and that It was Sir Reginald Craddock, 
the then Home Member, who meiely replied that the resolution of Mr. Maneckji 
Dadabhoy would be referred to the local Government. (Shame, shame.) 

The Pandit read out a telegram just received from the President of the Dravida 
Sabha repudiating Mr. Raja’s claim to repiesentation and supporting the boycott. 

Mr. Raja tried to get up but met with cries of “Order, order.” 

/ Mr. Cosgrave asked whether. Mr. Raja was not entitled to be heard. 

The President said that according to the Standing Orders, a personal explantion 
unless the Speaker allowed, could be given only after the speech was over. 

Mr. Cosgrave said the rules limited the speech to fifteen minutes, but the 
Pandit had spoken for 50 minutes. (Voices : Order, order.) 

The President said that the Pandit was one of the leaders of the parties in the 
House, which the Hon’ble Member w^as not 

Concluding, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed to all Indians that 
the national honour was at stake, if they voted in favour of co-operation with the 
Commission. (“No, No” and also applause.) 

Mr. Raja, rising on a personal explanation, said the telegram w^as a bogus one, 
and was sent by a person who was a creature of Mr. Snnivas Iyengar, (Laughter.) 

Mr. CHATTERJEE said that the Indian Christians did not like the exclusion 
iA Indians and stood for self-determination. They were not amongst the petitioners 
either. He believed in God’s will as a remedy for the ills of mankind, and ask^ 
ibem to accept the hand extended to them by the Commission, 
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Lala LAJPAT RAJ replying to the debate, said that he stood by the All-Par* 
ties’ Conference decision that the Commission as at present constituted, was 
unacceptable to India. He asserted that the Pronouncement of 20th August 1937 
was settled in 1916 because of America’s pressure and quoted from the Parliamentary 
debates the speech of lord Chelmsford in support. It must be remembered that tiie 
scheme of dyarchy was settled in march 1926, and the announcement was made in 
August 1917, and the United States entered the War in April 1917, three months 
before the announcement. 

Lala Lajpat Rai proceeding said that Col. Wedgwood’s position had been mis- 
represented, for whatever might be said of his views on non-co-operation in 1923, he 
certainly preached non-co-operation in Parliament on the 25th November 1927. 
Promises had been given by Bntain, which were not carried out There was noting 
to be said against the Commissioners because they could not give e<^uality, but 
against the documents which appointed them. Lord Birkenhead had said that the 
Commission would go on with the work. Of course, it would when millions of 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Anglo-Indians would come and give evidence! 
Lalaji could not understand Sir Hari Sing Gour, who had shifted his ground. Lala 
Lajpat Rai told Mr. Shah Nawaz and Sir ZulBkar Ali Khan that the Hindus had 
no intention of thrusting joint electorates on Moslems, unless the Hindus carried the 
bulk of Moslem Nationalists with them. At the same time, he told them that it 
would be safer to trust the Hindus than Englishmen. To the taunt of Sir D’Arcy 
Lindsay, that India had not yet produced a constitution, Lalaji said that it was not 
possible to produce one so long as a third party in India put up “created interests”. 
Constitutions were not made in a day, but a constitution was being drafted, and God 
willing, would be completed very shortly. ( Loud cheers ) . If the Government 
wanted to ascertain the depth of Indian opinion on this question, they must not 
allow any official to vote on the resolution. Any vote against the resolution, was a 
vote against freedom and for permanent bondage. 

Mr. CRERAR winding up said that the Commission was appointed under 
the King’s order ; and once it was appointed that body was the master of its own 
procedure. He therefore repelled any criticism that the Government of India was 
responsible for the procedure. He also repudiated the allegations that Sir John 
Simon’s statement was prepared in London. The powers of the Commission were 
very great indeed. The House would be well advised to reflect on the enormous 
ground to be covered, and the great dangers and inconvenience that would result 
from delay m the appointment of the Committee of the legislature. 

While admitting the great services Lala Lajpat Rai had been rendering to the 
Depressed Classes, Mr. Crerar said that the Depressed Classes were ur^g for 
protection from Brahmanical taboos and caste prohibitions. The Home Member 
suggested that Lalaji should discuss the question with other leaders to the ultimate 
benefit of the Depressed Classes. Mr. Jayakar would have done better if he had 
maintained his original position, and better still if he had continued his advance 
(applause). He advised Mr. Jinnah to carry his realism further, and obtain the 
best possible results for his clients. It was a mistake to suppose that the present 
enquiry concerned only the three political parties, the Government and the Commis- 
sion. The most important part of the affair was the country and whole population 
of India ; and it was in their interests that the debate should conclude. 

MOTION PASSED 

As the debate concluded, the President stated that he would ask the House to 
vote on the main resolution of Lala Lajpat Rai. If it was defeated he would put 
the rival proposal to the House. 

As the House was divided, the President saw some members pressing Mr. 
Kabiruddin Ahmed to vote. 

The President offered protection to the member, and asked him publicly to 
state which side he wished to vote. 

Mr. Kabiruddin declared that he would remain neutral. 

The result of the voting was that 68 were for the resolution and 63 agatntl 
The announcement was greeted with shouts of “Bande Mataram.” ^ 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

RAILWAY BUDOST FOR I928-29 

Though he described it as his maiden effort at budget-makingi Sir George 
Raines first Railway Budget which he presented to the Assembly on the JOAl 
FEBRUARY not only showed a record year for traffic in 1927-28 mid a large 
reduction in the cost both of carrying the traffic and of repairing rolling stock ; 
but announced substantial reductions in rates and fares with the object of sUmuladng 
traffic. 

The financial results of 1926-27 belied last year*s apprehension that seven lakhs 
might have to be drawn from the Railway Reserve, as the actual surplus was higher 
than the estimate by Rs. 1 50 lakhs. 

Dealing with the revised estimates for 1927-28, Sir George Rainy said the check 
caused by the disastrous floods in Gujarat and Onssa was temporary, and all 
anxiety disappeared by the end of October. 

Regarding the financial results of the year, passenger earnings compared with 
those o^ the previous year would be better by 1 50 lakhs, and goods earnings by 
I crores. Goods traffic extended with the exception of cotton to all commodities ; 
and no doubt ability to handle the traffic quickly had contributed largely to this 
success. Sir George drew attention to the growth of 40 per cent in the export trade 
n coal during the first seven months of the year. The railways expected to can^ 
nearly 700 million ton miles and over x,ooo million passenger miles more than in 
1926-27 ; but in spite of increased traffic, the working expenses would be 63 lakhs 
less than the estimate, chiefly because of the drop of i x annas per ton in the cost of 
coal and various measures taken to secure economy. 

Particularly remarkable was the reduction under Repairs and Maintenance, 
of 70 lakhs in spite of the addition of between 600 and 700 miles to the lines to be 
maintained. That proved that the anticipations of Mr. R. K. Shunmukham Chetti, 
who moved a cut of 50 lakhs were more correct than the Railway Board’s. But the 
result was due to the fact that the Railway Board agreed with the Assembly as to 
the necessity of economising in the workshop expenditure. Modernisation of 
workshops, which was still proceeding, had enabled more fuller use of the rolling 
stock ; so that the need for buying new stock was proportionately diminishea. 
Interest charges took about 150 lakhs owing to heavy capital expenditure on develop- 
ment and a sum of about 50 lakhs more than in the year 1926-27 was provided for 
depreciation. The final result of 1927-28 was thus expected to be a gain of over 
12 3/4 crores from commercial lines, which was nearly 375 lakhs more than in 
1926-27, Of this, strategic lines’ loss would consume i 2/3 crores ; 636 lakhs would 
go to general revenues and 474 lakhs to the Railway Reserve. 

Sir George Rainy said that in view of the financial position he proposed large 
reductions in third-class passenger fares, in rates and 'm the rates on certsua 
commodities on the State-managed lines. 

Sir George Radny expected a gain from commercial lines, in 1928-29, of lo 
crores and 64 lakhs, of which 1 2/3 crores would meet the loss on strategic lines. 
About 550 lakhs would go to tne General Revenues and 350 lakhs the Reserve. 
The operation of the Depreciation Fund would show an increase of 3 crores. 

The Capital expenditure during the current year would be 3 crores, and the 
provision for 1928-29 was 28 crores, including 4 crores for purchase of Burma Rail- 
way Company s interest from the 1st January 1929. 636 miles of new lines would be 
opened during the current year, and 600 miles next year — the programme being to 
construct pioneer lines in Burma and Assam, branch lines in Southern India, cross- 
connections in the Punjab and feeder lines in Sind. Thus, the Railways were folly 
alive to their responsibility of extending and improving the communication of 
India. 

Sir Geoige Rainy wished Sir Charles Innes had presented the Budget to-day, as 
the results achieved were due to his policy and to the work of Sir Clement Hiadjey. 
The speaker had come with an open min^ and was convinced that valuable resuitt 
were attributable to the separation of Railway Finance. If the House was anxkma 
to continue the present policy, a stable rupee was the very first requisite ; and lor 
securing this, the Railways owed a debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Sir Badl 
Blackett, and acknowledged the assistance invariably received from Sir Ba^i 
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broadminded and courageous outlook on Railway Financial Problems, particttlaHy 
in regard to separation of Railway Finance. The Commerce Member acknowledged 
the practical co-operation received from the House and the most loyal co-operauon 
and assistance received from Sir Austen Hadow, Mr. Parsons and other members erf 
the Railway Board. 

reduction in rates and fares. 

Announcing the reduction in rates and fares Sir George Rainy said 

In the first place, we propose to make a substantial reduction in the third class 
fares on the E. I., N. W. and G. I. P. railways. Up to 50 miles, no change will 
be made ; but from 51 miles and upwards the reduction will be ^ pie per mile on 
the E. I. and N. W. railways. This means a reduction of 13 per cent for a 
journey of 300 miles, 16 per cent for a journey of 500 miles, and 20 per cent for a 
journey of 900 miles. The corresponding percentages on the G. I. P. Railway 
are 12, 13 and 15. 

In addition, we propose to abolish on the E. I. and G. I. P. Railways the dis- 
tinction by which Intermediate and Third Class mail fares are higher than by or- 
dinary trains. If there were no growth of traffic the reductions in third class fares 
would cost 122 lakhs in a complete year. 

It may perhaps interest the House to know how the new rates for third class 
passengers compare with those in force before the War. On the G. I. Pi Railway, 
the increase is still substantial varying from 60 per cent at 50 miles to 30 per cent at 
600 miles. On the E. I. Railway, the comparison is more favourable to the new 
rates. The increase is 40 per cent at 50 miles, 23 per cent at 300 miles, 14 per cent 
at 600 miles, and zo per cent at 900 miles. 

When the increase in salaries and wages and the prices of almost all com- 
modities which as occurred since 1913 is taken into account, the increase in third 
class fares on this railway is distinctly less than might have been expected. But the 
comparisons on the N. W. Railway are better still at 50 miles. It is true, the 
increase is ^5 per cent, but at 300 miles it drops to 18 per cent and for all distances 
over 466 miles the new fares are actually lower than the per-war fares, the difTerence 
at 900 miles being as much as 16 percent I ought to add that we propose to 

discuss with company-managed railways, the desirability of similar reductions oa 

their systems in order to stimulate the growth of third class traffic. 

Second in importance comes a substantial reduction in the rates for parcels and 
luggage. The 6gures of past years clearly suggest that the present rates are 
opezating to restrict traffic, and in another respect the scale is unsatisfactory, 
because It proceeds by ten seers at a time, so that a parcel weighing 11 seers is 
charged the same as one weighing 20 seers. Instructions will be issued for the 
introduction of a revised scale with 5 seers instead of lo seers divisions, and for a 
reduction of the rates by 1 5 per cent. The cost in a full year if there were no 

increase in traffic would be Rs. 74 lakhs, but we have every reason to expect a 

substantial increase. In the case of goods rates, we propose from reductions which 
should be of substantial benefit to the poorer classes and to the agriculturist. At 
present on the State-managed railways kerosene is carried at a uniform rate which 
works out at 42 pies per maund per loo miles. We propose to substitute a teles- 
copic scale which fixes lower rates for all distances in excess of 300 miles and drops 
to lo per loo miles for distances in excess of 700 miles. This reduction I means a de- 
crease in freight of 16 per cent for a haulage of joo miles, 35 per cent for 750 miles 
and 42 per cent for 900 miles. The total cost is Rs. 28 lakhs a year with the pre* 
Sent volume of traffic. 

In the second place, we propose to reduce the rates on manure and oil-cake 
which vary at present on the State-managed railways to the absolute minimum of a 
tiAth of a pie j^r mile. This means a reduction varying from 42 to 54 per cent to 
distances of 500 to 900 miles. In a full year the cost is Rs. 15 lakhs, but aaost" 
manure carried means larger crops, and larger crops will result in more traffic to 
the railways ; so that the mdirect gain to the railways from the concesskm may m to 
tog run be considerable. 

The third important reduction is in the rate for jaggery. In this case also wa 
propose to substitute a telcKopic unifrom rats at a cost of about toha in a 
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fall ytUTf for distances in excess of 500 miles. This means a reduction, nsing from 
^ cent to 55 per cent at 900 miles. Here also, we look for a substantial increase 
in traffic. 

Finally, we propose to make a small adjustment in the rates for grain pulses 
and seeds. At present the ral;ps on the £. I. Railway up to 97 miles and on the 
N« W. Railway up to 232 miles are higher than on the G. I. P. Railway. We 
propose to remove this distinction at a cost of Rs. 12 lakhs a year. 

In order to complete my account of the reductions in rates there are four others 
to be mentioned. Two of them cost very little, but will I hope be appreciated. 
Petrol at present pays a uniform rate which works out at 83 pies per 100 miles. We 
propose to substitute a telescopic scale which will affect all distances in excess of 
300 miles and means a reduction of 19 per cent for 500 miles, 30 per cent for 750 
miles and 34 per cent for 400 miles. The cost is only Rs. 2 lakhs in a full year. 

The second concession is a reduction in the charges for horses, live-stock and 
motor cars, which will cost about Rs. 3 lakhs a year. 

The oAer two reductions may be described as the removal of anomalous con- 
ditions on the E. I. Railway. It is more than two years since Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway was absorbed, but the telescopic scales ^ill stop short at the old junctions ; 
and terminals are charged a^ if the two railways w^ere separate. The abolition of 
this system will cost Rs. 33 lakhs in a full year. In the second place, the E. I. Rail- 
way charges a goods terminal of 6 pies a maund for through booking, on which they 
render terminal services at one end only though the terminal charge at either end 
for local booking is only 3 pies. The through terminal will now be reduced to the 
same figure. 

Some of the reductions in rates and fares to which 1 have referi ed will be 
brought into force at once ; but due notice must be given of the remainder. We do 
not expect that all of them can take full effect till June at the earliest. That fact 
will of course reduce the loss of revenue in 1928-29. We are giving up in a full year 
Rs. 122 lakhs in passenger traffic eatings, Rs. 77 lakhs in other coaching traffic and 
about Rs. 106 lakhs in goods earnings — that is Rs. 305 lakhs in all. We anticipate 
however that the very substantial reductions made will have an immediate effect in 
stimulating the growth of traffic and, that the actual loss will be much less. We 
have deliberately elected indeed to make substantial reduction in the case of parti- 
cular commodities, in the belief that the growth of traffic would thereby be insured, 
rather than to spread the reductions over a wider area, and incur the risk that no one 
reduction would be large enough to stimulate bookings on the whole. We expect 
that loss in revenue will not exceed Rs. 2 crores in 1 928-29 when the dates at which 
the reductions are likely to become effective and the probable increase in traffic are 
taken into account’’ 

INDIANISATION QUESTION. 

Refcning to Indianisation, Sir George Rainy said : “32 per cent permanent 
gazetted appointments created in 1925-26, and of the vacancies which occurred 
durmg that year in such appomlments on the State-managed Railways were filled by 
Indians. In 1926-27 the percentage practically doubled. It was over 62 percent 
this year. It seems probable that 42 Indians will be appointed to the superior 
railway services including the 1 3 candidates who, as announced last week were 
successful in the examinations for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers and for 
the Transportation and Commercial Department of the State-managed railways. We 
are only expecting 18 European recruits this year for the State-managed railways. 
So Indians are likely to obtain 70 per cent of the appointments. We are rapidly 
reachmg the percentage recommended as our mm by the Lee Commission. 

So far, 1 have only been referring to permanent appointments. But we have 
also succeeded recently in obtaining a much larger proportion of suitable Indian 
recruits for the temporary engineer^ posts on the State-managed Railways, which 
'Pur large construction programme requires. When in 1925 we began to recruit 
tewiporary engineers in large numbers, we first of all advertised in this country for 
thel^but the immediate response was not as good as we could have wished. We 
only succeeded in obuuning 28 suffidently well-qualified men, of whom 7 were 
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Europeans. In order not to hang up the programme of development we had there- 
fore to obtmn recruits from England through the High Commissioner ; and we got 
from him in all 43 temporary officers, on three-Ycar agreements, of whom 9 were 
Indians and the rest Europeans. Subsequently, in January 1927, we advertised agsdn 
for recruits in India and obtained a much more satisfactory response. We have 
consequently stopped the recruitment of temporary engineers in England 
altogether since January 1927. We have obtained 20 temporary engineers in India, 
of whom II are Indians ; and we have now got arrangements for maintaining a 
register of approved candidates for employment to whom appointments are offered 
as they fall vacant. I am conscious that this reference to Indianisation breaks the 
sequence of my speech. But I thought, the House would be glad to have these 
figures before the general discussion on the budget takes place.” 

SKPARATION OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS 

As regards separation of Railway Budget, Sir George Rainy said : “During the 
last budget debate, it was suggested by some members 5 iat the time for review had 
arrived. Sir Charles Innes then said, that if there was a general feeling in the House 
to that effect, he would be quite prepared to agree to it. It is therefore a matter 
which had been under my consideration since I took charge of the Railway Depart- 
ment last April ; but I felt that it would be difficult if not impossible to arrive at 
satisfactory decisions as to the changes if any in the system which might be thought 
desirable until we were m a position simultaneously to decide what changes in railway 
accounting practice were necessary as a result of the enquiry made by Sir Arthur 
Dickinson. His report was received last Autumn and the Railway Board and the 
Auditor-General are now engaged in studying its recommendations. We hope that 
those of them which have a direct bearing on the separation of Railway Finance will 
be ripe for decision in the Railway Standing Finance Committee in the course of 
next summer. When that has been done, a natural opportunity will occur for con- 
sidering again the terms of separation agreed to in 1924. The discussions which will 
take place during the next few days will serve to elucidate the general feeling in the 
House. And if there appears to be a general desire to review the terms of the 
convention, we shall push on with the examination of Sir Arthur Dickinson’s report, 
and will do our utmost to have the opinions of the Stan^ng Finance Committee 
ready for the consideration of this House when it meets again in the Autumn session. 
If we are successful then 1 would move during the course of that session for the 
appointment of a committee to examine the working of the Convention and report 
what alterations it any w^ere desirable. 

I have made it plain that the Government of India attach great value to the 
convention, and consider that it has worked most successfully. But I hope that by 
what I have just said I have made it equally plain that they do not regard it as a 
thing so sacrosanct that it should be withheld from scrutiny or that they have any 
desire to deny this House an opportunity of satisfying itself on the whole subject 1 
trust that the procedure I have suggested will commend itself to the House. 

The budget which I have presented to-day must, I think, give the Assembly 
reasonable cause for satisfaction : and it may fairly be claimed by the Government 
as affording evidence of the success of the policy vigorously pursued during the last 
five or six years. During that period the railways of India, whether regard be had 
to their actual woiking 01 their financial results, have improved more rapidly than in 
any previous period of their history. Six years ago, ow’mg to the wagon shortage 
and suspension during the War of the provision of new traffic facilities, the railways 
were unable to deal with the goods tianic offering without prolonged delays, which 
were a source of annoyance to the mercantile community and inflicted serious injury 
to trade. For two years past our wagon supply has been ample and we have been 
in a position to deal expeditiously, with all the traffic offering even at the busiest 
season of the year. Six years ago the natural position of the railways was thoroughly 
unsound, and very heavy increases in railway rates became necessary in order to 
restore solvency. To-day the railways are not only entirely solvent, but alter 
making a substantial contribution for relief of taxation and setting aside larger sums 
to the reserve fund as a provision against the bad years that may come, we are able 
to make a substantial reduction in rates and fares without any apprehtmnem that 
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ibese may iavolve us in commitments too heavy for us to bear. Results like ^ese 
cannot be aditeved by any Railway Administration unless its policy is conceived on 
sound lines and unless those in charge of its administration possess die practical 
wisdom to devise the schemes necessary to secure economy and efficiency and the 
energy, which enables them to carry these schemes to fruition.*’ 

There was general applause when Sir George Rainy concluded his budget 
speech, after nearly one hour. 

mCOMB-TAX BILL. 

Sir Basil then moved that the Bill amending the Indian Income-tax Act, as 
emerged from the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. 

Sir Basil Blackett, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, said that the 
Government did not propose to press for amendments in the new Bill. They were 
no doubt not in agreement with the Select Committee regarding clause seven. In 
this clause, the Select Committee had deleted that portion which related to exports 
from India, on the ground that there were difficulties created by the conflict of 
judicial rulings. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration clause by clause. 

SIR VICTOR SASSOON’S AMENDMENT. 

Sir Victor Sassoon moved an amendment for the deletion of the latter portion 
of clause 7. The Select Committee by a majority had decided to retain the proviso 
inserted by the Government to maintain the principle that the sphere of taxation 
of the Central Government should not be encroached upon by the local 
governments or by the local authorities — a principle which the C ommittee supported. 
Double taxation should be avoided, and an illustration would be where the local 
authority imposed a road cess, and based its assessment on the particular form of 
profits earned by that firm. It was admitted that if another method of assessment 
were employed, the firm would be entitled to deduct the cess in arriving at its profits. 
But under the proviso as now proposed a firm would not be allowed to make 
this deduction, but would have to pay income tax on the amount it had paid as 
road cess. 

The Local Governments had a right to charge for services rendered ( road 
cess ), and such charges weie a valid deduction from the gross profits in ascertain- 
ing the amount assessable for income-tax. He further argued that if the clause 
was passed, it was not unlikely that the local bodies would continue to charge for 
services rendered as before, as their position remained unchanged. The Central 
Government would be receiving an income from an unfoitunate assessee to which 
they were not in equity entitled. The amount in question was about Rs. x X lakhs ; 
but Sir Basil should waive the nght for the windfall, and not sacnfice the principle 
of equity. By passing the clause, the Assembly would be laying down a new 
principle that the innocent might justifiably be punished, for the misdeeds of the 
guilty. 

The arguments of Sir Victor were endorsed by Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas 
( another signatory to the minority report ) who emphasised that income-tax should 
be on the net mcome of a company. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the verdict of the Select Committee was for the 
clause being retained. The clause had worked well for forty years. He admitted 
that diere was a clear conflict of principles, but they attached veiy great importance 
to the principle that the Central Government should be the one and me only authority 
entitled to the profits ; and that if in any particular case, it appeared that another 
taxing authority was by some means or other taxing a company, then it should 
be alter and not before the Government of India had taxed The assessees 
would be in the same position as they were upto 2 years ago, for forty years. 
Sir Walter Willson supported the amendment for deletion. 

Mr. K. Roy oppo^ the amendment and it was defeated by 35 against 38 
amidst mild cries of shame. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar was the only Swarajist present, and he voted 
lor deletion. 

Discussion dien took place on clause 4 on the amendment of Mr. Mukhtar 
Stiigli that the admission 01 one member in the absence of objections by tbo other 
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ttemberi of a Kittdii family should be r^[ai^ as st^em proof of sochparddpa. 
He said that it was objectionable that an income*tax officer, who was vested 
full powers, should be both assessor and judge. 

The amendment was lost. 

Sir Victor Sassoon next moved an amendment in respect of clause 7 for the 
introduction of a new sub-clause, the efiect of which would be that where a merchant 
buys and sells in this country, his agent would be assessed for Indian incometax ; but 
where he merely buys in India, giving the Indian merchant his profit, he will not be 
liable for any profits he makes outside by selling in his own country. The Govern- 
ment proposal in the bill was too wide, and they ( the Government ) might some 
day claim that if an Indian merchant shipped cotton to Hamburg, they would be 
entitled to income-tax not only on the profit the cotton merchant made, but also on 
that of the mill which consumed it, and on the profit of the shop which sold the 
shirt which was made from it 

Sir Basil Blackett replied to Sir Victor Sassoon’s arguments, which he said 
were calculated to mislead the Assembly. The clause now in question was 
introduced in 1918 at the instance of businessmen in Bombay, who complain^ 
of competition from Japanese merchants who had established branches in 
Bombay, and who did not pay income-tax while Indian business houses were taxed. 
The amendment of Sir Victor Sassoon would very much narrow the present 
clause. 

AMENDMENTS LOST. 

Mr. C. G. Cocke supported the amendment which was put and lost 

Another amendment on almost similar lines moved by Sir Victor Sassoon was 
also lost 

Thereupon, Sir W. Willson moved for rejection of clause 7, as it stood in the 
bill. He relied on the observations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, that it was 
wrong to tax an agent in India on the profits which he might be unable to 
ascertain. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied and Sir Walter Willson’s motion was defeated 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee was passed without any 
alteration. Sir Basil rebutting the charge of Sir Victor that income-tax officers were 
“Blackmailers.” 

Sir Basil then moved for a Select Committee for the other Income-tax Amend- 
ment Bill, one of whose principal objects is to make illegal certain practices now 
adopted legally by persons desirous of evading payment of income-tax. 

Sir Basil Blackett affirmed that there was nothmg Draconian in this bill, which 
was to a large extent modelled on the English Law. 

Sir Walter Willson said the Associated Chamber was anxious to help the Gov- 
ernment in seeing that there was no avoidance of payment of the tax ; but he 
held that the Bill was another link in the circle of income-tax law. He made running 
comments on the proinsion of the Bill and reserved his detailed criticism to the 
Select Committee to which he had been selected. But he emphasised that the Bill 
must provide that restrictions were intended to apply only to attempts at evasion 
which could be proved. 

The Select Committee will consist of Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Purushottamdaa 
Thakurdas, Mr. Cooke, Haii Abdulla Haroon, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, Mr. Ghazna\n, Mr. Mahomed Shi^nawaa, l£r. 
Anwarul Asim, Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. V. K. A. Iyengar, Mr. R. K. Shmuaukham 
Chetti, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya. Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chandar, Mr. Kikabhid 
Premchand and Sir Walter Willson.The House then adjourned. 

THE INDIAN NAVY DISCIPLINE BILL. 

On the sni FEBRUARY^ the House discussed the Indian Navy XMactpIbtt 
Bill The speeches delivered on it were charged with bitterness and suspidem eoTSa 
Government This Bill was consequential on the Navy Discipline Act retsfd In 
Parliament but in the garb of conferring on India the bmefits of the beitaiuiigs of 
naval Swaraj. The fruits of the study which Mr. Chetty had made m the 
geaeaii and progress of the parent measure in Parliament were available to the 
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Assembly when in an uncommonly good speech he drew pointed attention to 
the dangers with which it was fraught ‘I would not touch it with a pair of tongs*, 
conclude Mr. Chetty after exposing how it was a part of the deep game of 
British imperialists to strengthen their own navy at the expense of poor India. 
The speech carried conviction with every non-official elected Indian member 
m the House, so much so, that there was none to come to the rescue of Mr. 
Macworth Young who all the time looked despondent. The arguments of Mr. 
Chetty were so unassailable that the Army Secretary could not but admit their 
force and plead only for the symphathy of the House. 

But still there was a sting in the tail of Mr. Macworth Young's speech. It was 
that if the Bill was not passed there would be no Indian navy at all and India 
would continue to be defended by the British Navy, and consequently Swaraj 
would be postponed. But the Assembly’s temper was definitely against a bill which 
sought to create a navy mainly for the benefit of Britain but uhose cost would be 
borne by the I ndian Legislature which would have no control over the expenditure. 

This resentment grew stronger with every nonofficial speech, and Munshi Is war 
Saran in the course of an effective contribution, confessed to a feeling of despair at 
the Government’s attitude in regard to the army and navy. The members had in 
mind how the Skeen Committee’s report has been jettisoned and only one Indian 
is to be taken annually for naval training as a rop to make India pay for Britain’s 
imperialistic aggrandisements. So unanimous was the opinion among nonofficials 
that the representative of the Anglo Indian community thought it necessary to advise 
the Army secretary to abandon his attempt and come back with a better measure 
as demanded by Mr. Jinnah and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Later on the Army secretary’s threat that the Bill would be dropped was hailed 
with delight by non-officials and the bill itself was rejected by a majority of one 
vote. The House then adjourned. 

GOVT. SOLICITUDE FOR DEPRESSED CLASSES 

On the FEBRUARY Mr, Jayakar moved a resolution recommending that 
instructions be issued to all local Governments to provide special facilities for the 
education of the untouchables and other depressed classes and also for opening all 
public services to them, specially the police. 

So the debate turned out to be an acid test of the professions and practice of the 
Government. And this was provided more by Lala Lajpat Rai’s amendment than 
by the original resolution of Mr. Jayakar, for Lalaji not only wanted the Government 
to lay aside a crore for these classes, w'hose special tiustces Lord Birkenhead was 
pretending to be, but also wanted it to open all public wells, streets, roads and 
institutions to these classes. 

Mr. Bajpai made a vain attempt to present the Government case in a rosy 
light and could hardly show more than that there were seven lakhs of scholars of 
these classes. He, however, made a very important statement which should shatter 
Lord Birkenhead’s theories, namely, that the untouchables are only 28 millions and 
not 60 millions. 

Mr. Bajpai tried to cross swords with older hands, but found himself in deep 
sea on account of his being a young member. However, the House took a charitable 
view of his lapses. He could not answer the non-official case which was that 
efforts should be made to raise these classes to the level of others. Mr. Bajpai, 
however, made ^e confession that whatever progress was made in this direction 
was made during the Reforms period and said that the United Provinces and 
Bengal had the best record. 

Mr. Arthur Moore seemed sympathetic, but did not realize that the solution 
lay in mass education and improvement in the economic condition of tliesc classes 
and not as he said, in carrying propaganda among the ‘oppressors’. 

Pandit Malaviya's intervention at the end made out a terrible indictment of the 
Government, tracing as he did the opposition of the Government from 1815 onwards 
to all non-official measures for the spread of mass education. 

Mr. Baj pad’s expression of ‘sympathy’ carried the House nowhere, but as the 
Swarajists were not attending, the nonoffiaals were only 25 against the Government 
bloc of 47. So Lala Lajpat Rai’s proposal was rejected. Though the Government 
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had opposed Mr. fayakar's resolution, it considered it wise to remain silent and 
let it be carried. The House then adjourned. 

RAILWAY BOARD GRANT. 

On the FEBRUARY voting on demands for railway grants commenced 
in a thin House. Sir George Rainy moved the demand for a grant of Rs. ix lakhs in 
respect of the Railway Board. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in moving a censure redaction of the amount to Re. i, 
observed that the Railway Board was a pocket edition of the Simon Commission. 
(Laughter.) It carried on its programme without regard to the opinion of the 
House. He complained of the non-appointment of an Indian on the Board in 
spite of the promises given and the opportunities having arisen. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, continuing, asked if a European member of the Indian 
Civil Service could, after mismanaging finances, become Governor of a province 
and if another European member of the same service could handle archaeo logy 
one day and industries another day and so on, was it difficult thing for an Indian 
to be appointed a member of the Railway Board ? Surely then m the opinion of 
the Government an Indian to be appointed a member of the Railway Board was 
yet to be bom. (Laughter.) 

The censure motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was defeated by 40 votes 
against 52. 

Next Mr. Kunzru raised a debate regarding racial distinction in the subordinate 
services. The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned till the next-day, 
the 3 Sth FEBRUARY when Mr, Kunzru’s cut motion was negatived. 

Mr Kunzru next moved a cut of Rs. 10,000, to protest against the lack of 
educational facilities for the children of Indian employees of the railways for whom 
hardly one-third was spent of what was spent on the education of European and 
Anglo-Indian boys. The Oak Grove School at Mussoorie received Rs. 1,90,000 
from the E. I. Railw'ay but admitted no Indian boy. 

Mr. Kunzru on an assurance from Sir George Rainy withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Kunzru then raised the question of local traffic service which was soon 
disposed of. 

STORES PURCHASE POLICY. 

Mr. Kunzru next moved a cut to discuss the stores purchase policy of the Railway 
Board. He quoted from Sir Arthur Dickenson^s report which, without giving the 
Indian Stores department a chance to explain its position, had condemned purchase 
of stores by it as defectne. But even Sir Arthur Dickenson had suggested a central 
organization under the Railway Board for the purchase of railw*ay stores. Mr. 
Kunzru suggested that a better method would be to establish a special branch 
of the Indian Stores department where those experienced in railway stores could 
function. The Raven Committee had shown how railway workshops were mismana- 
ged and if an enquiiy were to be held into the purchase of stores disclosures would 
compel the Government to alter the present procedure. 

The motion was lost. 

CONCESSIONS FOR SEVASAMITI SCOUTS 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru then raised unsuccessfully the question ot railway 
fare concessions to Seva Samiti boy scouts as Mr. Parsons said these concessions 
were given on consideration only of an increase in traffic. 

INDIANIZATION 

Mr. B. Das next complained that the company-managed railways had not ful- 
filled their obligation to recruit 75 percent Indians. 

Sir George Rainv said the Government was ever watchful and the members 
could, if it were not doing so, direct attention to the matter. There was no ground 
for the extraordinary suspicion of Mi. Das. Remarkable progress had been made 
m two years and the company-managed lines would fulfil their part of the obiigatioa 
regarding Indianization. 

^veral other token cuts were rejected, the movers drawing the attentioa of 
g*®^®^wtment among other things to the non-recognition of the Motmdabad 
Railway union and the absence of proper relief to the railway employees, 

V 
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RAILWAY BOARD DEMANDS. 

On the FEBRUARY Mahomed Yakub proposed a cut of Rs. loo 
in the Railway Board grant in order to draw attention to the necessity of opening a 
branch of the clearing house at Lucknow. It was a most suitable centre in every 
respect and by opening a branch there a longstanding grievance of the employees 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway would be removed. 

The motion was put to vote and defeated, 25 voting for and 55 against 
GRIEVANCES OF RAILWAYMEN 

Col. Gidney next drew attention to the existence of grievances among railway- 
men and urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry or the institution of a 
complaints department in either the Railway Board or at the headquarters of various 
railways. He enumerated a series of grievances which, in spite of his persistently 
drawing the attention of the Railway Board, continued to exist. In the first instance, 
the service agreemeiit was used as a leuer to satisfy the desire of officials. Em- 
ployees who had put in long service were dismissed without adequate reasons and, 
once they were dismissed, it was almost impossible for them to prove their inno- 
cence. In this connection, he objected to railway officers being given autocratic 
powers for dismissing their subordinates. Secondly, employees were very often 
harshly dealt with in the matter of their provident fund and gratuities. Thirdly, 
men were made to perform inhuman duties like putting in up to 16 hours per day. 
Fourthly, the existence of the system of confidential communications marred the 
future of many persons. Their work was always judged in the light of confidential 
reports received against them from centres wherefrom they had been transferred. 

The motion was withdiawn. Col. Gidney then drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory leave rules. The motion was lost. 

UNFAIR FREIGHT POLICY. 

Discussion then centred round a cut moved by Chaudhri Mukhtar Sin^h criti- 
cising the general railway policy of fixing freight rates on different articles in such 
a way that Indian industries and agriculture were adversely affected, while English 
firms in India and foreign industries were helped. 

The mover instanced the case of sugar produced in outside countries which was 
allowed to be carried on the same freight as Indian sugar and jagggery. Sulphate 
of ammonia was a manure manufactured outside India and sulphuric acid was 
manufactured in India and commonly used by agriculturists. But Government had 
decreased the rates on the former and increased the rate on the latter. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh then referred to the rates on bone manure, which 
helped the exporters to the detnment of Indian agriculturists. Lastly, he men- 
tioned the fact that while the Government had for the convenience of England- 
going persons arranged for the Punjab Limited ( special tia'm ), they were yet to 
think of arranging for a special train for the carriage of fresh fruits from one part 
of India to another. 

Eventually the cut was defeated by 39 votes against 42. The House adjourned. 

SUPPLY OF RAILWAY REPORTS. 

On iht 28th FEBRUARY 'M.x. Joshi complained that the reports of railway 
departments and of their committees were not made available to members of the 
Assembly and to the general public. The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

FINE ON RAILWAY STAFF. 

Mr. Joshi next criticised the control, management, and use of the fine funds. 

The motion was withdrawn and the demand under the head Railway Board 
was then passed without any cut 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy the House ag reed without opposition to 
the next demand of Rs. 1,67,000 in respect of inspection. 

SEPARATION OF AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS. 

When under the third bead Audit Sir George Rainy made the demand, Mr. 
Neogy referred to the recommendations of the Dickenson Committee and the 
system of separation of audit from accounts now under experiment on the E 1. 
Railway. He gave expression to the fear that this system might be extended to other 
railways without the Assembly having had opportunities for discussing the results 
of the experiment along with the results ot the convention of the separation of 
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railway finance from the general finance. He wanted an assurance that nothing 
would be done in a hurry and behind the back of the Assembly. 

Mr. Parsons promised to bring the results of the experiment on the the E. I. 
Railway before the Standing Finance Committee. He further indicated that the 
recommendations of the Dickenson report would come up before the Standing 
Finance Committee separately and not en masse. The demand was sanctioned. 

WORKING EXPENSES. 

The next head was Working Expenses (Administration). 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar urged that an operating ratio should be fixed and there 
fore moved for a cut of Rs. 3,00,00,000 out of Rs. 12,00,00,000 and odd. 

The cut was lost and the motion was carried. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

Mr. Joshi next complained against the inadequate facilities afforded to third 
class passengers. He said the earnings from this class were ten times more than 
those of the first and second class, still the accommodation and facilities provided 
for the latter classes were many times better. In the waiting rooms there was not 
even a bench for 3rd class passengers to sit on. 

The motion was lost The demand was sanctioned. 

Mr. Joshi next protested against the inadequate reduction proposed to be made 
in third class fares. He was sure that if this benefit was given to the whole of third 
class passengers Government would benefit by the resultant increase in traffic which 
it was sure to bring about. 

The motion was put to vote and defeated, 34 voting for and 41 against 
COAL FREIGHT. 

Mr. Neogy then brought to the attention of the Government the necessity of 
reducing coal freight particularly of the coke used for domestic purposes. 

Sir George Rainy said that the matter would not be overlooked when the time 
for the reduction of freights came. 

At five o’clock the guillotine was applied and all the remaining eleven demands 
under various heads were carried. The House then adjourned. 

Budget For 1928 - 29 . 

On the 2gth FEBRUARY Sir Basil Blackett was loudly cheered by the 
Assembly both when he rose to present his last budget and also towards the 
conclusion of his speech. The Swarajists joined in the general cheers when he sat 
down with a prayer that no storm from without or from within might descend upon 
India to disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being to which India seemed 
to be justified in looking forward. During the course of bis speech at several stages 
Sir Basil was cheered, particularly when he announced the complete remission of 
provincial contributions and when he referred to the fact that the finances of the 
country had been stabilized. The following speech was delivered by the Finance 
Member in introducing the Budget for 1928-29 

INTRODUCTORY. 

SIR, — Before the last Simla session, long before the Finance department is usually 
called upon to make a close forecast of the budget of the succeedmg year, questions 
raised by the report of the TanfT Board on the Cotton Industry necessitate a deci- 
sion to sacrifice nearly a crore a year of our customs revenue. This decision, which 
added to the risks already taken in framing a budget for 1927*28 which left a gap of 
about a crore and three-quarters on the wrong side in the prospective figures for 
1928*29, has made the period of incubation of the present oudget an exceptionally 
long one. Long preparation is apt to lead to a long budget speech. Moreover, last 
bu^et speeches, like speeches on other valedictory occasions, offer temptations to 
remmiscent prolixity. But, aware of the temptatons that beset me in presenting 
the last budget statement that I shall have the honour of making to this House, 1 
^xall endeavour to singnalize the occasion by making my speech a short one. 

ACTUAL OUTURN OF I926-27. 

2. The revised estimates for 1926-27 published a year ago anticipated a total 
revenue of 1,29*97 crores and a total eimenditure of 1,27*15 crores. waving a net 
surplus of 2,82 \akhs. The final figures show a total revenue d 1,31-70 crores and 
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a total expenditure of 1,3874 crores, leaving a net surplus of 2,96 lakhs. The 
incresed figures on each side of the account arose mainly from the method adopted 
for bringing railway revenue and expenditure into the account. The only important 
variation is an excess of 42 lakhs under military expenditure, which has been conver- 
ted by minor variations under other heads into a small gain of 14 lakhs. In accor- 
dance with the proposals I made last year, the entire surplus of 2,96 lakhs has been 
taken to the Revenue Reserve Fund. The close approximation of the revised 
estimate to the actual outturn is an encouraging sign of the improvement in our 
methods of budgetting. The extent of this improvement will be clear from the 
statement attached to the printed speech which gives the corresponding figures for 
a period of ten years. 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1 927-28. 

3. The visible balance of trade, including private imports of treasure, for 
the ten months ended 31st January 1928 was in favour of India by 37*24 crores 
as compared with 27*05 crores a year ago Both imports and expoits of merchan- 
dise have increased in value by 8 percent. Improvement has been increasingly 
marked during the latter months of the year 1927, and it is a further sign of inherent 
soundness of India’s trade position that practically all the principal ai tides of 
import and export contribute to the increase. Among exports, raw cotton alone 
shows any appreciable falling off, reflecting the unsatisfactory conditions of 
the last harvest, but the figures for the present season, so far as they are available, 
hold out a better promise. 1 will not occupy the time of the House with figures 
for individual commodities except to refer to motor vehicles of which the statistics 
are of peculiar in tei est in relation to the development of India’s load communica- 
tions. Following the reduction in duty which came into force a year ago, increases 
of 16 and 35 per cent, respectively have been recoided in the number of motor 
cars and commercial motor vehicles imported during the fiist nine months of the 
year, but owing to lower prices, the yield of our customs duty on these imports has 
fallen below our expectations. During the last two years, however, prices in general 
have shown a stability unknown since the outbreak of the w'ar. While more stable 
world conditions are partly responsible for this result without which there cannot 
be a healthy basis for the expansion of trade, the figuies of India’s trade reflect 
the advantages w’hich have accrued from the stabilization of the rupee. I alw’ays 
regard railway earnings as an impoitant baiometer of trade and the House has 
already been made aware of the remarkable impiovement in the railway figures for 
1927-28 w'hich, by enabling important reductions to be made in railway charges, 
will itself give a new stimulus towards business and agricultural prosperity. In 
addition, I think I see other clear indications that duiing the last year Indian 
commerce has made a steady advance and that the effects of the post-war 
trade depression are at long last being dissipated. A noticeable featuie of the 
trade returns is the reduction in the net imports of tieasure by 9 1-2 croies in the 
first ten months of the current year. 

REVENUE, 1927-28— CUSTOMS. 

4. The net customs receipts for 1927-28 weie put at 48*73 crores. Present 
indications are that this estimate will be all but lealized. There will, however, be 
rather wide variations under certain of the indiMdual heads. Foi example, tobacco 
is now expected to yield 37 lakhs more, mincial oils 38 lakhs more, protective 
duties on iron and steel 25 lakhs more, and jute as much as 55 lakhs more than 
estimated, while there will be a deterioration of something like 70 lakhs under 
cotton piecegoods, and 40 lakhs under matches. On the whole, 1 think we shall 
be down by about lo lakhs. This is very satisfactoiy when w'e lemember that 
the estimate allows for the loss of about 45 lakhs due to the abolition of the 
inport duties on mill stores, and machinery consequent on decisions taken after 
the budget was framed. The stopping of the leakage in Kathiawar may be given 
as an important reason for impiovement in our figures. 

5. Taxes on income have proved a disappointment, particularly in Bengal 
where the original estimate was unduly high. I have taken the origin^ estiinate of 
i 6'95 crores— a deterioration of 1,30 l^hs. 
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SALT. 

6 . Salt revenue is down on the original estimate by 3 $ lakhs notwithstanding 
the fact that salt issues have so far been slightly in advance of last year. The 
system of credit sales accounts for a portion of the decrease, and I expect a better 
yield next year. 

OPIUM 

7. The net revenue from opium scarcely varies from the original estimate a 
slight reduction in the receipts being counterbalanced by a reduction in expenditure. 

RAILWAYS. 

8 . The railway contribution, as the House is aware, is now estimated at 6’36 
crores as compared with the budget figure of 5''48 crores. The latter estimate 
assumed that the net surplus would not exceed 3 crores and would, therefore, go 
in full to the Railway Reserve F und. The improvement in railway earnings has the 
result of making the surplus considerably bigger and one-third of the excess over 2 
crores accrues to general revenues. 

EXPENDITURE, 1 927-28.— MILITARY. 

9. I put military expenditure at 54*92 crores, the same figure as in the ori^al 
budget. Savings owing to troops being sent to China and other causes have own 
or are being used towards financing a programme of expenditure upon moderniza- 
tion which the Aimy authorities and the Government of India recognize as urgent 
but for which adequate piovision could not be made in the budget. It is satisfactory 
to note that no excess is anticipated over the original estimate. 

DEr.T services. 

10. The head Debt Services shows a saving of 17 lakhs owing to an increase 
in the interest payable by Railways as a result of their having spent 30 crores on 
new capital works as against 25 crores provided in the budget. There is also an 
increase m the interest receivable from the Provincial Loans Fund owing to the 
larger advances made to it. 

OTHER HEADS. 

11. The only other variation of importance which I need mention is a decrease 
of 18 lakhs in irrigation expenditure. This is more apparent than real, and repre- 
sents mainly a transfer from revenue to capital in the North-West Erontier Province. 

SUMMARY. 

12. The above variations may be summarized as follows : — 

( Lakhs of rupees. ) 


Customs 


Better, 

... 

Worse. 

10 

Taxes on Income 


... 

^30 

Salt 


... 

35 

Railways ( net ) 


88 


Debt services 


17 

... 

Immigration expenditure ... 


18 

... 

Other heads 


4a 

... 


1,65 1,65 


In other woids, the revised estimate, like the original budget, exhibits nmtber a 
surplus nor a deficit. The latter put revenue and expenditure at 1,25*26 crores, 
revenue figure including a special appropriation of 1,72 lakhs from the Revenne 
Reserve Fund to which the revenue surplus of last year was transferred. The 
revised estimates point to a total expenditure of 1,27*74 crores and a total reveane 
of the same fipre including a special appropriation of 1,69 lakhs from the FimiL 
Exclusive of this last item, the variation m tne net result amounts to 3 lakhs only. 
Here again, we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the success of oar 
budgetting. 

WAYS AND MEANS AND PUBLIC DEBT. 

13. Before giving the figures for next year, I propose to deal with die Ways 
and Means position. This may be briefly summarisM as follows ^ 
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( Crores of rupees. ) 
Revised, Budget, 
1927-28. 1928-29. 


Umbiiitus, 

Rulway capital outlay ... ... 30*0 28*0 

Odier uapital outlay 2*3 4*4 

Provincial Governments* transactions 8‘o To 

Discharge of debt ( net ) ... 25*4 19*1 

Miscellaneous ( net ) ... 3*0 — '2 


687 58*3 



( Crores of rupees. ) 


Revised, 

Budget, 


1927-28. 1928-29. 

Respurces, 



Rupee Loan ( net } 

18-5 

32-0 

Sterling loan ( net ) 

9*1 


Postal Cash Certificates and Savings Bank. 

67 

6-6 

Other unfunded debt 

4*0 

5** 

Debt redemption 

5*2 

5*6 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 

5-8 

6-8 

Gam on Revaluation of Securities in the Paper Currency 



Reserve, etc. ( net ) ... 

7'i 

... 

Reduction of Cash balance. ... 

11*4 

2*2 


687 



POSITION SATISPACTORV. 

The net proceeds of the rupee loan in the current year amounted to i 8)4 
crores only, while the total amount of debt redeemed amounted to 25*4 crores. Of 
this total 2i>^ crores represented the bonds maturing in 1927 and 1928 which were 
either converted or redeemed in cash. In our anxiety to guard the interests of the 
Indian taxpayer and in our desire not to disturb the market in Government securities 
which were l^ing quoted at ratker figures than we ourselves thought to be justihed. 
we ^d not make &e terms of our lupee loan as atti active as we possibly should 
have done, and the fact that it was a shortdated loan seems to have militated against 
complete success. In the result, we had to tide over temporary difhculties by 
various expedients. The re-introduction of Treasury Bills in India was in full 
accordiance with oup plans, as we deliberately desired to improve the financial 
fadlities of the In^an money market and check seasonal fluctuations in the market 
for Government securities by this means. We found it necessary, in addition, to 
resort to external borrowing, first by raising sterling bills to the extent of ^5 million 
in England in July last which have since been repaid and later by the issue of a 
sterliim loan of £7^ million about a month ago. Even so, the net cash receipts 
from the rupee and sterling loans aggregated only 27 crores ^hich was only 
about 2 crores more than the net amounts of debt discharged and as much as 13 
crores less than the amount required for railway and other capital outlay including 
that of provincial Governments, it is no inconsiderable achievement to have 
hnanced a captial outlay of this magnitude in a year of rather difficult money condi- 
tions, in which our own caculadons were upset by the fact that the capital expendi- 
ture was 6^ crores in excess of our original anticipations. It is in my opinion, well 
worth India’s while to persist in the policy of spending money freely on capital 
dmlopment for productive purposes. The railway budget introduce last week, 

its big reductions in fares and freights, is evidence of the value of the policy 
we have bousL followin^^ Very large sums are now being invested year by year in 
expawon of railways, u irrigation works, ig harbour development and on hydro- 
metric and other protects. But if this policy is to be conbnued unchecked, there 
must be no slackening in the annual savings of die country and these most be made 
available without stiat, for loans for capital purposes whether issued by the Central 
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Government, by provincial Governments or by other authorities. For 1918^ the 
capital programme of the railways is being restricted to 24 crws mth a specif 
addition of 4 crores for the purchase of the Burma Railways. The ^ilway Board 
would have liked a larger allotment, but we felt that this was much as we could 



crores will represent new money. I see no reason at present to think that tne 
whole of this cannot be raised in India, but much must depend on the mon^on, 
and the fact that the payment to the Burma Railway Comply has to be made m 
sterling adds to our sterling requirements. Indeed if we eflFect the purchase out 
of money remitted from India, we shall really be paying off four crores of external 
indebtedness. 

HOME REMITTANCES. 

14. A year ago, we estimated that we should require to remit £ 3 SH million to 
London during 1927-28. Actually, this would have been somewhat higher owmg 
to our inability to carry out the remittance programme in full at the end of 1926-27, 
so that we started with abnormally low balances in London. In addition, the 
excess in our capital expenditure was partly incurred outside India. The sterling 
loan to which I have just referred has made it possible to reduce the net remittance 
figure to about £30}^ million of which £2S}i million is expected to be remitted 
through the market For 1928-29 the remittance figure has been put tentatively 
at Z36 million, which will enable us to close the year with a normal balance. 

PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

ic. 1 quote, as in previous years, the market prices of Indian Government 
securities in India which show how India’s credit has improved in recent years. 


MARKET PRICE ON 



1st Feb. 

1st Feb. 

1st Feb. 

1st Feb. 

1st Feb. 

1st Feb. 


1923- 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1938. 

5 per cent Tax 
free loan, 1945- 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

3^ per cent 
Indian Govern- 
ment rupee 

88 4 

95 10 

97 15 

100 12 

107 5 

106 10 

loan. 

57 0 

66 0 

66 9 

70 8 

77 7 

7515 


The following further figures compare the prices of India stock and other stock 
in London on certain dates. They show even more clearly than they did last year 
that the credit of the Government > nf India now stands considerably higher in the 
London market in relation to the British Government and other gilt-edgM borrow- 


ers than it did in 19* 4« 


India 3 per cent 
loan 

India percent 
loan ••• 

Local loans 3 per cent stock 
London County Council : — 
3^ per cent, 
stock 

3 per cent stock 


30th 

30th 

ist 

1st 

31st 

April 

April 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

1914. 

1923. 

1926. 1927 

*9*7. 


60X 

58 

59V 

6 aV 

88 V 

70X 

68 

70H 

Tax 

87 

69 K 

64X 63 « 

6 S 


% 

P 

63 

?*H 



The improvement of India’s credit in London was strikiagly denionstrated hf 
^e success of the recent steiiing loah. ^ 
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Littt year I commented on the fact that the disparity between the prices 
India 3^ per cent. Rupee stock and India per cent sterling stock was leadii 

to very considerable transfers of money from India to London in order to taV 
advantage of the higher yield of the sterling stock. This process has been contin 
ing to a not inconsiderable extent, though checked by the hnal stabilization of tl: 
rupee on a gold basis. It is signihcant that disparity is much less now than it ws 
last year. Nevertheless, the necessity for an external loan was partly due to th 
e^cts of this transfer of capital away from India, and if public and private transac 
dons be taken together, I have little doubt that in spite of the issue of , 
sterling loan of £ 7 % million in 1927-28, the net amount of India’s externa 
indebtedness has been considerably decreased and not increased in the course 
of the last year. It will be seen from the figures which 1 am about to give o 
the Government of India’s total debt, that the increase during the year in 
our external indebtedness as a Government, is considerably less than the 
sterling loan and that the sterling debt is only ;£ 3 1/3 million more than it w'as three 
years ago. During 1927-28 our total indebtedness has inci eased by 16 crores, 
while our deadweight debt has decreased by 22 crores. 

[ We omit the statement showing the Debt of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year. — editor ] 

In the five years since the 31st March, 1923, when the era of deficits came to 
an end the aggregate debt has increased by 1,13 crores, the productive debt has 
increased by as much as 1,89 crores, and the unproductive portion has been reduced 
by 76 crores. By the end of 1928-29 we hope to have just about liquidated the debt 
due to the five years of revenue deficits fiom 1918-19 to 1922-23, and if the recent 
rate of progress is continued, our unproductive debt should vanish altogethet 
in about twelve years’ time. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1 928-29 —REVENUE— CUSTOM. 

17. I now turn to the budget estimates for next year, 1928-29. Net customs 
revenue at 50*18 crores is expected to bring in 1,55 lakhs more than the revised 
estimate of the current year. Sugar, allowing for the effect of the establishment of 
the land customs line at Viramgam, should bring in about 40 lakhs more ; motor 
cars and cycles which, in point of revenue though not in point of numbers, proved 
somewhat disappointing after last year’s reduction of duty, should bring m about 26 
lakhs more ; cotton piecegoods have been disappointing in the current year, but 
should show an improvement in 1928-29 which I put at 30 lakhs. On the other 
hand, I have had to allow for the full effect of the loss of revenue rci.ulting from 
the abolition of the import duty on mill stores and mtachinery which was only 
partially felt in the current year. This in itself means a furthei loss of 40 lakhs. 

TAXES OF INCOME. 

18. I have assumed that next year’s receipts under head of Taxes on Income 
will fully reflect the prosperity which the jute tiade is enjoying in the current year, 
as is evidenced by the revised estimate of the export duty on jute ; also that we shall 
obtain a full year’s revenue under the altered method of assessment of tea compa- 
nies. Allowing for these two factors, we are, I think, justified in taking the net 
total for next year at 17 crores which is 1,35 lakhs more than the revised estimate 
for the current year, but only 5 lakhs more than the original budget. 

SALT. 

19. Under the head Salt 1 have repeated the Current year’s budget figure of 
7 crores. This is 25 lakhs more than the revised estimate which as 1 have said 
does not represent the full duty upon the actual issues of 1927-28. 

OPIUM. 

2a The result of our policy of gradual reduction and eventual extinction of 
opium exports is to reduce gross opium revenue by 32 lakhs next year, but there 
will be a saving of 7 lakhs in expenditure so that the net sacrifice under this he^ 
will be 25 lakhs. 

RAILWAYS. 

21. The contribution from railways to general revenues for next year will, 
under the convention, be based on the results of the working of the year 
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1036-27, and yield only 5*23 crores. This will be reinforced by the addition of 
illakhs representing one-third of the surplus over 3 crores assumed in the 
rilway budget Even so, we shall be getting 88 lakhs less than is anticipated 
in the revised estimates for 1927-28. 

OTHER HEADS. 

22. I have allowed for the reduction of 10 x/2 lakhs in the subsidy due 
from Mysore, which was recently sanctioned. For the moment, I assume that 
we shall be receiving from the provinces the entire amount of the contributions 
which have not been finally extinguished, namely, 2,58 lakhs, inclusive of 54 
lakhs from Bengal, 

EXPENDITURE.— MILITARY EXPENDITURE 


25. The following table exhibits the figures of net military expenditure for each 
year ^nce 1921-22 : — 

(Crores of rupees.) 

1928-29 ••• 69*81 

1922- 23 — ••• 65*27 

1923- 24 ... ... 56*23 

1924- 25 ... ... 55*63 

1925- 26 ... ... 56*00 

1926- 27 ... ... 55*97 

1927- 28 prevised estimate) ... ... 54*92 

1228-29 (budget estimate) ... 5 5* 10 

In 1928-29 military expenditure has been taken at 55*10 ci ores of which 10 lakhs 
represents a new provision for expanding the Territorial Force. Excluding this 
special provision, the figure is 8 lakhs more than the one for the current year. 
I warned the House a year ago that there was no immediate prospect, after 
the big reduction since 1921-22, of further substantial savings in military expendi- 
ture. The Government have given very special consideration to the matter during 
the current year and we have come to the conclusion that the figure proposed 
for next year can not be reduced if India is to make a reasonable provision 
for her defence in modem conditions. 

DEBT SERVICES. 

24. Under the head Debt Services, we have a saving, as compared with the 
revised estimate for 1927-28, of 67 lakhs. I shoul^ however, draw the attention 
of the house to the fact that the budget estimate includes two abnormal items, 
namely, one of 81 lakhs for the premium on the $^2 percent Bonds issued in 1918 
and maturing m 1928 at 105 percent and an increased chaige of 25 lakhs for bonus 
on Cash Certificates. Both these charges are in the natuie of defen ed inteiest. But 
for these special items, the savings would have been as much as i ,73 lakhs. I have 
drawn attention in previous years to the way in which our steady pursuit of the policy 
of making regular provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt and confining 
new borrowings to productive purposes is bringing in an annual dividend to the tax- 
payer. The charge for interest on dead weight debt in the year 1923-24 amounted 
to 15*97. crores, while in 1928-29 it will be only 9*51 crores — a decrease of 6*46 crores. 
The increase in the provision for reduction or avoidance of debt during the same 
period is 171 crores, while the aggregate provision on this account next year is 5*io 
crores. ' In other words, the saving in the interest on dead weight debt in the five 
years ife more than three and a half times the increase in the provision for debt 
redemption and over a crore more than the .actual provision on this account in 

1928-29. 

BENEFICIAL SERVICES. 

25, The expenditure on Civil Administration next year is expected to be 41 
lakhs mote than the revised estimate for 1927-28. A portion of this is represent^ 
by annual increments, etc, but, although perusal of the proceedings of the Stan^g 
Finance Committee and of the demands for grants will show that we have not been 
niggardly in providing increased amounts tor beneficial services. 1 would draw 
the attention of the house to the larger grant to the Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion, to the new items of expenditure in the demand for Agriculture and to the 
scholarships to Indian artists for study and training in Europe. On the coOunerdal 
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but none the less beneficial side of our activities, the House will observe vdtJi 
interest the new or increased provision made for certain items of expenditure 
particularly those relating to irrigation in Waziristan and Baluchistan, forests ill 
m the Andamans, the Trade Mission and extension of the rupee purchase poli^. 
We have also a number of new items relating to the development of Civil Aviation 
in pursuance of the policy accepted by the house a year ago. The expenditure 
on the five year education programme, to which I referred in my budget spMch 
last year, is of course continuing and progressive, but we have not been in a position 
this time to provide for any similar new programmes within the limited means now 
at our disposal. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

26. The Indian Posts and Telegraphs department, which was ejected to work 
a year ago at a small loss of Rs. 76,000, is now expected to show in 1927-28 a net 
loss of about 4)4 lakhs. There has been a considerable increase in the gross 
receipts of the department but this has been rather more than counter-balanced 
by an increase in working expenses. The increased loss has been brought about 
mainly by the fact that an additional sum of 8 lakhs has had to be provided to 
enable the book value of a large volume of surplus, obsolete and over-valued stores 
to be written down to their current values. The department is, however, expected 
to show a small profit of Rs. 23,000 next year after making a provision of over 14 
lakhs for additional expenditure on new measures of improvement of the conditions 
of service of the lowei-paid staff. This provision icpresents yet another instalment 
of the scheme of improvement of the conditions of service ot the estaolishments in 
question which, as 1 informed the House last year, has been under the personal 
investigation of my hon. colleague, Sir Bhimendra Mitra. When the details of this 
scheme were placed before the Standing Finance Committee a couple of months 
ago, special reference was made to the desire so often expressed in the House that 
the question of reducing postal and telegraph charges should be pursued. As was 
then pointed out, such reductions would involve a far greater loss than the present 
finances of the department would justify. I am not sure myself whether it will 
ever be possible to run the department without a subsidy from the taxpayer at much 
less than the present postal rates, regard bemg had to the index number of the 
cost of living today and the consequent increase in the wages bill. In any case, 
prionty must be ^ven to the staff. The Indo-European Telegraph department, 
which was expected to show a loss of 3 lakhs in the current year, exhibits no appre- 
ciable change, though for 1928-29 the figure of loss will be somewhat larger, 
namely, 7 lakhs. The earnings of the department are affected by the competition 
of the radio system of communications between India and England. It is suffering 
just as the cable companies are suffering. 

RUDGET SURPLUS. 

27. The aggregate revenue of 1928-29 is put at 1,32*23 crores and the expendi- 
ture at 1,29*60 crores. At this stage, therefore, we have a surplus of 2,63 lakhs. 
The mam variations from the revised estimate for the current year may be summari* 
sed as follows : — 

Customs 

Taxes on Income 
Salt ••• 

Opium (net) 

Railways 

Provincial contributions 
Revenue Reserve Fund 
Debt Services 
Civil Administration 
Military Services 
Other heads 



Better. 

Wor» 

•• 

1.55 

••• 

•• 

1.35 

••• 

• • 

25 

••• 

• • 

• •t 

y 


• •• 
2.58 

• •• 

a. 


1,69 


67 

t** 


••• 

4 * 

• • 

••• 

18 


f •• 

36 
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28. I do oot doubt that the House null share the satisfaction of the Govern 
meat at this surplus, which is all the more gratifying when we remember that con’ 
siderable risks were taken a year ago in the original budget, and that, on top of 
those risks, we aneed during last summer to sacritice nearly a crore a year of 
customs revenue for the sake of assisting the cotton industry. 

LIABILITY FOR BONUS ON CASH CERTIFICATES. 

Before, however, considering what to do with the surplus, I must draw atten- 
tion to the accumulated liability in rest^ct of the bonus on Cash Certificates. These 
certificates were first introduced in India in 1917 in connection with the first Indian 
War Loan and were designed to attract the small investor. They have been very 
popular and have done great service in promoting savings in India. Cash Certifica- 
tes of the nominal value of no less than 40 crores will be outstanding, on the 31st 
March 1928. Unlike our regular annual rupee loans, they are always-on tap’ ; and 
they can be encashed at any time though they come to full maturity only after 5 
years. Their capital value is not subject to depreciation, and the actual amount 
payable on encashment is on a progressive scale so fixed that the investor gets a 
growing return for his money after the first twelve months ; consequently, the 
longer he keeps his certificates, the greater is the inducement to keep them till 
maturity. But this accrued bonus is paid along with the capital value only at 
the time of encashment, whenever that may be, and not half-yearly as in the case 
of our ordinary loans. All these factors combine to make it impossible to fore- 
cast precisely the amount of bonus that may have to be paid in any year, 
while there is the additional practical difficulty that the actual payments in a 
year are generally less than the accrued liability, and the accrued liability is 
constantly growing in amount. In the case of the ordinary debt, we can know 
exactly what we have to pay and provide for such payments from revenue accor- 
dingly. In the case of Cash Certificates, on the other hand, we have so far been 
providing out of revenue only for actual payments in the year and not for the 
accrued liability. I estimate that this accrued but undischarged liability for bonus 
was about 3 3-4 crores on the ist October 1927 and will stand at abou) 5^ crores 
on the 1st October 1928. Following past practice, which is of course fully defen- 
sible in view of the fact that, in the main, our budget is a cash budget in which 
provision is normally made only for actual receipts and disbursements during the 
financial year to which it relates, and having regard to our revenue position 
generally, I have not been able to include, m the forecast next year, anything 
more than the amount of the present estimate of actual payments of bonus, namely 
50 lakhs. Even this figure is 25 lakhs more than is required in 1927-28, but there 
remains a large balance which we may, theoreticailly, be called upon to pay 
at any moment and for which we have made no provision ; and as soon as the 
revenue position permits it, we shall have to consider setting aside consideiable 
sums from revenue in a separate fund in order to enable us to meet the full liability 
when we are called upon to do so. The liability is becoming too large for us to be 
content to leave the full burden to fall on later years, when a sudden increase 
may seriously disturb the equilibrium of the budget. 

SURPLUS RECURRENT. 

29. I do not think, however, that this liability need deter us from utilizing 
the surplus disclosed in the budget as a recurrent surplus. In 1929-30 the special 
item of 81 lakhs for premium on bonds referred to by me earlier in my speech will 
disappear and substantial savings may be expected to accrue in future, as they have 
done m the past, under interest on deadweight debt In 1929-30 also, we stand to 
gain considerably from the increased net earnings of our railways in 1927-28. The 
advent of a bad monsoon or other unforeseen circumstances would no doubt disturb 
the position, but on the other hand, our revenue from t^es on income should 
show some improvement from year to year. The same is true of our customs 
revenue subject to the proviso that there are good reasons for regarding the present 
figuieof isper cent for our general revenue tariff as unduly high, and it would 
undoubtemy be in the interests of the trade and industry of the county to reduce 
it, as soon as financial considerations permit, to a level at which it will compare 
Smdisadvaatag^ously mth the figure at which the revenue tariff of most of the 
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advanced countries of the world is fixed. I do not, however, think that any reduc 
tion is possible in the present budget 

COMPLETE AND FINAL REMISSION OF PROVINCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

30. We have another and a prior claimant to our surplus. Last year we 
remitted the entire amount of the outstanding provincial contributions, and although 
a portion of this, namely 2,58 lakhs, was stated to be definitely temporary, I do 
not think that either the Assembly or the Government of India would care to 
face the storm of protest which would greet us from the pi evinces if the final 
extinction of the provincial contributions, which we have undertaken to remit at 
the earliest possible moment, were not effected now, and preference were given 
to remission of central taxation or even to new expenditure. The Government 
of India accordingly propose that 2,58 lakhs of our suiplus shall be utilized for 
such extinction, leaving a small surplus of 5 lakhs in the budget. 

CONCLUSION. 

31. I have now given to the House all the secrets of the budget of 1928-29. 
It is not a spectacular budget. After the budget of 1927-28 and the laiU ay budget 
for 1928-29, with Its large reductions in passenger faies and in freights, it might 
almost be called an anti-climax. It imposes no new taxation and though it allows 
for 1 eductions in the customs traiff to the tune of nearly a crore, these reductions 
weie announced six months ago. What this budget does is to piovide a surplus, 
in spite of the 1 eduction in the customs tariff, sufficient finally to extinguish the 
provincial contributions. I think it is a budget which both the Government and 
the country can view with pleasure. We have consolidated the giound won last 
year and can now establish our friends and allies, the provincial Governments, 
firmly and finally in the trenches which we won for them a year ago, but which 
have hitherto been debatable ground. The provinces have now no further fears 
of a counter-attack. They can proceed to carry out the great task allotted to them 
in the governance of India, with the knowledge that no part of the revenues at their 
disposal will be diverted to the central Government’s purse. The central Govern- 
ment too has leached a new' vantage ground, from which it can begin to suivey 
the country ahead. In opening my first Indian budget, the budget for 1923-24, I 
voiced some of what I called in the language of Mr. Punch my, ‘first depressions’* 
The only cause for depression that I see today in the matter of India’s finances is 
personal. 1 have to say goodbye to the officials of the Finance department to 
whose invaluable and devoted assistance during 5 very strenuous yeais I desire 
to pay a veiy sincere tribute, and 1 cannot myself hope to take a share in solving 
any of the many interesting financial problems still remaining to be dealt with. 
Intrinsically, the financial position of the Government of India seems to be sound 
and prosperous. From 1929-30 onwards, it will be the privilege of this House and 
of my friend and successor. Sir George Schuster, whose acceptance of the post is 
a matter of great personal satisfaction to me, to find no outside claimant to the 
recurring surpluses which I hope it will be their good fortune to enjoy in the 
coming years and they will be free to turn then minds on the one hand to new 
directions in which money can be usefully laid out for India’s advancement, and 
on the other hand to the readjustment of the burden of taxation and to those 
reductions of taxation, so welcome to tax-gatherer and taxpayer alike, w'hich apart 
from some minor cases and with the one big exception of the cotton excise duty, 
have been beyond our reach in my term of office. 1 cannot more fittingly close my 
statement than with the prayer that no storm from without or from within may 
descend upon India to disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being to which 
she seems today to be justified in looking forward. 

This finished the Budget speech and the Assembly adjourned till the next 
day, the is/ MARCH to transact official business. 

SALT ADMINISTRATION IN BURMA. 

Mr. V. K. Ayyangar moved for the consideration of the Burma Salt Act 
( Amendment ) Bill, making the administration of Salt in that province a central 
subject. Mr. B. Das opposed the measure, which was eventually passed. 

AMENDMENT TO SECURITIES ACT. 

On the motion of Mr. V. K. Ayyangar, the Bill amending the Indian Sacnvi* 
itas Act, as passed by the Council of State was passed 
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The object of the Bill is to enable a company to hold Government securities- 
jointly with a private individual or another corporate body and to empower 
the Government to pay the amount of the securities to the surviving joint holder in 
any case that may arise. 

PLYWOOD TEA CHEST INDUSTRY. 

Sir George Rainy, in introducing the Bill providing for the fostering and 
development of the manufacture of plywood tea chests in British India, said that 
it was brought to his notice that the time since the publication of the Tariff Board’s 
report and the announcement of the Government of India was too short to make 
it possible for members to take this Bill into consideration. He considered that 
feeling to be reasonable and did not move for the consideration of the 
Bill. 

PROTECTION FOR WAGONS AND UNDERFRAMES. 

Sir George Rainy then introduced the Bill to give effect to the Government 
decisions on the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to the steel industry 
(wagons and underframes). 

In moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee, the Commerce 
Member explained the Government decisions in great detail and pointed out that 
the reason why the wire nail industry was not given protection was that the 
necessary raw material for this industry was not produced and the only firm 
which had been manufacturing wire nails had shut down and there was nothing 
at present to pi otect. The protectii e duty in respect of w'iie nails was, therefore, 
being removed from the Tariff Act. 

But in the case of wagons and underframes, the policy of protection had 
succeeded and there was every reason to hope that the industry would, with some 
protection, be able to stand on its own legs. As one who had been associated 
with the question to the steel industry, Sir George Rainy said that he had given the 
greatest possible attention and care to the needs of the industry. The Government 
hoped that in three years’ time they would be able to purchase wagons and under- 
frames from firms in India to the extent that they did in 19 13-24 and that after that 
there would be no need for protection beyond a revenue duty. 

Steel castings were not given protection in spite of the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation, because it had been ascertained that the circumstances of the industry 
were such that the industry could not develop to any great extent by means of a 
bounty. The motion for a select committee was earned. The Assembly adjourned. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET. 

On the yth MARCH the Assembly met after five days’ recess and held a 
general discussion of the budget and continued it till the next day. In all 
13 spoke on the second day, three Swarajists, three officials, two Independents, one 
Nationalist, two Europeans and one non-party member. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Chetty and. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta launched 
an attack on the financial regime of Sir Basil Blackett, which forbode them 
from joining in the chorus of congratulations. Sir Victor Sassoon indignantly 
protested against the cruelties of the income tax collectors. 

Col. Gidney confessed that there was a colour bar in the Indian Medical 
department, affecting his own community. 

Dr. Moonje met the Government on its own ground anc^ while conceding the 
fetish of efficiency, showed how the replacement of British by Indian smdiers 
would reduce substantially the military bill. 

The only official who attempted to come to the rescue of Sir Basil Blackett 
was Mr. Abdul Aziz who levealed the typical mentality of district officers, 
particularly of the Punjab, by trying to drive the wedge between middlemen and 
agricultunsts. 

Finally, Sir Basil Blackett wound up the debate in a clever speech, which 
beyond the debating success did not throw much liaht on the points raised during 
the debate and indeed seemed to prove a memberTs accusation that much of Sir 
Basil Blackett’s difficulties were temperamental, in that he thought nothkg good 
in opinions opposed to his own. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S STATEMENT ON SKEEN COMMITTEE 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief then made his speech regarding the 
Government s decisions on the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee. 

The Commander-in-Chief first dealt with the general subject of military 
expenchture and put in an able defence against the criticism of the Army estimates. 
He pointed out tW all the actual cuts recommended by the Inchcape Committee 
to reduce the budget to 57 croies had been faithfully carried out and that in spite 
of certain charges since transferred to the Army, the budget now stood just over 55 
crores. As regards reduction to 50 crores if the prices fell, the Commander-in- 
Chief showed that the total annual expenditure on food stores had fallen since the 
Inchcape Committee reported. 

Referring to the cnticism that the whole of the Army expenditure in India was 
unproductive and largely contributed to the drain of money to the United Kingdom, 
the speaker mentioned that a considerable amount was restored to the pockets of 
the Government in another form. For instance, the total taxes and duty paid by 
the military amounted to one crore. Then, again, the railways, posts and 
telephones, printing and stationery took away another 1,80 lakhs. He also showed 
how service in the army raised the character and standard of the classes from whom 
the Indian soldier was drawn. Then, 6$ lakhs were spent annually from the Army 
funds directly on nation-buildmg services, such as education, sanitation, etc. 
Further, various departments of the Army, such as the remount department, 
grass and dairy farms and various factories, played their paits by setting an 
example to private enterprise. And as for the drain of money to the United Kingdom 
the Commander-in-Chief mentioned that 77 per cent was spent in India and only 
23 per cent in England. 

The Commander-in-Chief remarked that while the Indian military budget had 
been constantly decreasing, the Soviet Russian estimates for 1926-27, were 50 per 
cent greater than those for 1924-25. 

Dealing with mechanisation, the Commander-in-Chief said the heavy initial 
expense consequent upon India’s present limited industrial resources and factories 
and the need for ewiaustive expenments to discover which types of fighting or 
transport vehicles were most suited to India, made the progress necessarily slow in 
the initial stages. But when these stages had been passed, there would be a large 
recurring saving in the substitution of motor traction for a considerable portion at 
any rate of animal transpoit. 

THE SKEEN REPORT. 

The Commander-in-Chief next dealt fully ^ith the Skeen report and announced 
that the Home and Indian Governments had been able to reach unanimous con- 
clusions regarding Indianisation of the Indian Army as a whole. He emphasised 
three primary considerations: (i) recognition that a further measure of Indianisa- 
tion in the Army was necessary; (ij as the Indian Sandhurst Committee had 
insisted, there must be no diminution in the all-iound efficiency of the Army in 
India ; (3) as the committee had also observed, there must be no breakdown in the 
SuppW a British recruits to the commissioned ranks of the Army. 

The Government had accepted the initial recommendations of the committee 
that the number of direct vacancies at Sandhurst open to Indians should be increa- 
sed from lo to 20 a year and that five to 10 vacancies in addition be reserved for 
tile Viceroy’s commissioned Indian officers. As regaids fuither expansion of 
vacancies, the Government could not accept the committee’s proposals which 
amounted to a mere time table from the year 1929 to 1952, irrespective of whether 
efficient and suitable candidates were forthcoming. The Government would wait 
and see the efiect of the large initial increase in the number of vacancies offered. 
The committee had produced a programme which, according to its own admission, 
was liable to be corrected according as candidates came forward or not The 
Government on the other had should frame the later stages of their scheme in the 
Wfhi of actual experience at the time. It must be remembered that the 10 vacancies 
4 ui not now produce lo Indian King’s commissioned officers a year. 

The Commander-in-Chief announced that his Majesty’s Government had 
afmed to open vacancies at Woolwich and at Cranwell for Indiw cadeu with a 
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view to the formation of Indian artillary, engineer and air units. The nnmber el 
vacancies to be available each year would naturally depend on the numbers re* 
quired to officer these units and with a maximum of six cadets or 37 Indian vacan* 
aes at Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell. In the case of the Air Force, the 
question of eventual numbers would have to depend upon whether they met wiA 
success in producing numbers sufficient to enable them to ayoide a satisfactory 
scheme for its formation. Indians had now for the tirst time in history the 
opportunity of becoming officers in the artillery, engineer and jur services of the 
Indian military establishment and the obligation now lay upon India to prove that 
her sons were fit for this great charge. 

The entrance examinations for the Indian cadets at all the three colleges would 
be assimilated as far as poss ble to the examination taken by British candidates 
but certain papers in which Indian candidates owing to differences of nationality and 
outlook might be at a disadvantage would be modified so as to allow for differences 
in language and general knowledge. Indians would not compete against British 
boys foi the Sandhuist examination but compete among themselves reserved for 
them. Approval had been given to the nomination of an Indian nonofficial gentle- 
man by the Viceroy as recommended by the committee, to form part of the oral 
examination boara before which the cadets would appear. It had also been 
decided that the local cuil authorities, e. the collector or commissioners, shall 
not ha\e the power of turning down a candidate before he reached the examination 
stage. 

THF 8-units scheme. 

The principle of the existing 8-iinits scheme would be maintained. The pre- 
sent Government of India agieed with the Government m Lord Rawlinson’s time, 
when the scheme was intioduced, that if Indian officers scattered over the Indian 
Army it would be impossible to obtain any enterion as to their ability to command 
units. Indi ms would, therefore, continue to be posted in regiments reserved for 
them. In this connection the Commander-in-Chief strongly objected to the use of 
the word segregation, pointing out that the Indian officers were serving on the best 
of terms with the British officers in those units and that it would be years before 
the last British officer was eliminated from them. Senior British officers were doing 
all in their power to educate and to train young Indian officers in those regiments 
so as to enable them to take over the command of squadrons and companies when 
they reached sufficient seniority and later on regimental commands. To such a 
system the word ‘segregation’ was inapplicable. The Government would, therefore, 
continue posting officers in the normal way so long as the anticipated output from 
Sandhurst could be absorbed in them. When this was no longer possible and they 
found they had available young officers who had passed out of Sandhurst in larger 
numbers than could be placed on the cadre of squadron and company officers in 
those eight units, they would be in a position to commence forming one or possibly 
more homogeneous units as far as the officers* cadre was concerned, that is, the 
King’s commissioned officers replacing the Viceroy’s commissioned officers and so 
forming units on the same organization as obtained in all British units. But it 
would probably be a few years before the existing cadre were complete with Indian 
King’s commissioned officers. 

THE INDIAN SANDHURST, 

In making the recommendation for an Indian Sandhurst the committee 
appeared to have had two principal reasons in view, firstly that with increased 
numbers of Indian cadets it would be impossible for the British Sanffiiurst to 
accommodate them and, secondly, that it was unfair that the parents of Indian boys 
should be subjected to heavy expenses by sending their boys to England for military 
education, with these considerations in mind the committee recommended die 
opening of the Indian Sandhurst in 1933 by which time they anticipated increased 
number of Indian cadets. The Commander-in-Chief pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had no means of predicting the number of candidates that would come 
forward in any particular year and could not, therefore, fix a definite date lor ^e 
establishment of the Indian college. He also pointed out the admitted advantages 
whi^h a course at British Sandhurst gave to Indian boys in their subsequent 
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cmieers and hoped that when the time came and an Indian military college 
comparable with Sandhurst could be opened in India there would be a 
sufficient number of Indian ex-Sandhurst cadets and in due course ex-staff college 
officers to take a hand in forming the military college and staffing it with instructors 
and professors. 

As regards expenses the Government had solved the difficulty by deciding to 
g^ve grants calculated on the difference between the estimated cost of education at 
an Indian military college and the actual cost of Sandhurst 
government’s policy and aims. 

For the future, the Commander-in-Chief said, the rate of further advance 
depended upon Indians themselves. Until the Govennment had full experience of 
the results of the increase now proposed, they would not limit their discrertion by 
detailing a fixed programme of automatic increase in the number of vacancies. The 
question of increase would necessarily arise when the number of qualified candidates 
forthcoming was greater than the vacancies. One essential condition would be the 
maintenance of the requisite standard. The object which we all seek to achieve is 
to ht Indians to undertake the defence of India. As constitutional advance progres- 
ses, the question will continually be asked how far the military side of Indian 
Swaraj has kept pace. The Government contemplates that as India progresses 
towards full self-government within the Empire there may be in the process of 
development an army of the same character as the Dominion armies, organised on 
a national basis and officered by Indians holding their own distinctive national form 
of commission. That is our policy of Indianisation. The process of developme 'xt 
will naturally be contingent on the success achieved in the various stages of \ 
experiment. The way is now open for the first time for Indians to enter neW , 
branches of the Army and to enter it in greatly increased numbers. In no quarter 
is it desired to impose arbitrary limits to such expansion of India’s military effort 
as events may prove to be within the reach of her capacity. The rate of progr -^s 
in these matters depending as it does so vitally upon the human element cannot be 
the subject of an automatic time table. But the Government has now, I venture to 
think, for the first time laid down the lines of a policy which affords the best means 
of reconciling the legitimate desires of those who speak for India with the necessity 
of maintaining at every stage the requisite strength of our defence forces.’ 

Concluding, His Excellency said : — “The Indian Army has been my home for 
well over the last forty years and my love for it is entirely whole-hearted. I yield 
to none in my affections for it, in my pride for its great traditions and wonderful 
past record and in my jealousy to ensure that its future and efficiency shall be 
safeguarded. This, I feel, would not be the case if Government were to attempt to 
go further at the present time than they have done in the steps taken to further 
indianisation which, if forced too hurriedly, would assuredly bring disaster to this 
Indian Army of ours, ruin to the cause of India and broken hearts to many 
magnificent old Indian soldiers who have been my comrades and, as they themselves 
know well the best of friends throughout my lifetime. (Loud applause.) 

Pandit Mofilal NEHRU then rose and declared that the Commander-in 
Chiefs speech had left him cold. It was to his mind in perfect keeping 
wijth the policy to which they owed the Stautory Commission, which was said 
to be doing wonders in the Madras Presidency and which was manufacturing 
stories of receptions. The Commander-in-Chicf s announcemeii»| was a further- 
step in the direction of the working of that policy. For, the real thing which 
they wanted was a Indian Sandhurst, and it was not to be established. He had 
found no reason to enthuse over the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
of which he had at one time been a member. Indeed, when the recommendations 
were published, he felt a sense of relief that he was not a party to them. 

Mr, Jinnah , — How do you feel now ? 

Pandit MotilaL — 1 feel the same now, for even if as recommended by the 
committee, an Indian Sandhurst was established, it would have taken several years 
before there would have been a sufficient number of trained Indians for the 
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BRITAIN’S INSATIABLE GREED. 

But the insatiable ^reed of Britain, proceeded Mr. Nehru, which was 
responsible for keeping India in grip, would not contemplate even that contingency 
of India one day standing on her own feet Indeed, I hate the word ^^ndianisa- 
tion” from the bottom of my heart We are in India and there is no question about 
Indianisation. What India wants first is to get rid of Europeanisation of the Army. 
But there was to be no Indian Sandhurst and even the ten cadets required for the 
real Sandhurst were not in the Government’s opinion available in India and it 
must take a long time before an Indian Sandhurst could be established. 

It was a calumny on the manhood of India to say that there was a dearth of 
cadets. Even in the short time he was a member of the Skeen Committee he found 
that there were thousands of candidates available, but that there was no inclination 
on the part of the Government to get at them and that the Government found the 
qualification not in ability but in parentage. ( A voice, — Quite true. ) One of the 
grounds on which several Indian cadets were turned out of Sandhurst was that 
they could not follow the lectures given in English. There were *’* -lusands of 
students in India capable of following English lectures who were # as to enter 
the Army. But this Government would not select them because they were not 
the gieat-grandsons of some villagers who some years ago were connected with 
the Army. 

However sugar-coated the announcement of the Commander-in-Chief might be, 
however tempting the offers of admission to Woolwich and Cranwell and Sand- 
hurst might ibe, the fact remained that no substantive advance had been given 
towards a national army in the sense that it was to be officered by Indians. It was 
sheer hypocrisy to say that it was not possible to establish a military college 
without increasing the military budget. The Commander-in-Chief might find enough 
funds m the budget to devote to the purpose. 

The Commander-in-Chief had referred to the military budget of the Soviet 
Government having increased of late. As one who had recently visited Soviet 
Russia, the Pandit said that they had increased their military expenditure because 
they were living m perpetual danger of England provoking a war against them. 
(Laughter on official benches ). ‘Those who laugh have not been admitted into the 
War Office. At any rate Russia has an entirely Russian army. But here we 
have a mercena^ army, officered by foreigners in order to put down our nationals’. 
No self-respecting nation would without feeling contemplate the contingency of 
paying to others for her own defence for ever. 

A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 

Continumg Pandit Motilal Nehru referred to the statement of the Commander- 
in-Chief that Indian soldiers who went to China had made savings and sent remit- 
tances home. Pandit Motilal asked was it savings from their salary or was it the 
loot which they were allowed to make from the poor Chinese. 

Sir Basil Blackett, — Savings from their salary. 

Pandit Motilal, — What about savings in India ? Why should they be able to 
save in China and not in their own country ? 

Commander-in-Chief, — I don’t know why but 1 can assure you that they did 
save money. 

Pandit Motilal, — 1 am sure they did, but probably they were let loose on poor 
China. (Cries of ‘withdraw, withdraw’ from official benches.) 

Pandit Motilal, — I am not going to withdraw. I repeat a thousand times that 
our soldiers were not used (Persistent cries of ‘withdraw’.) 

Pandit Motilal, — You may shout yourselves hoarse but 1 will not withdraw. 
I repeat that our soldiers were not used for the purpose for which they should be 
used. (‘Hear, hear* from unofficial benches.) They were used in order to 
humiliate the nationals of another country, who wanted to assert their independence. 

Mr, Maeworth Youn^, — You said they looted. 

Pandit Motilal, — I say, they did not do their duty of their own accord. It is 
you who forced them to do a duty which otherwise they would have refused to 
perform. 

Sir Basil Blackett, — Will Pandit Motilal substantiate the statement that they 
looted or were ordered tp loot f 

*9 
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Pandit MattUL-^VPcaX am I to substantiate ? 

Sir Basil Blackett — You stated a lie. 

Pandit MotilaL — ^Am 1 to substantiate what is human nature ? I repeat it a 
thousand times 

Sir Basil Blackett. — It is a foul slander. 

Pandit Afotilal. — You are so full of animal nature that you have no idea of 
what human nature is. It was nothing but animal nature which made you send 
our troops in spite of our protests. 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal Nehru maintained that the Commander-in-Chiefs 
announcement was in perfect keeping with the policy which underlay the procedure 
announced by Sir John Simon as regards the Commission’s enquiry. This procedure 
was one to which the Congress party would not subscribe for a single moment 
The Army was kept apart as being no part of responsible Government. There 
was a separate enquiry as regards the Indian States. And yet responsible Govern- 
ment was to be granted by the Statutory Commission which India was asked to 
cooperate with. Nothing but a miracle would bring self-Govemment under such 
auspices, of course, not self-Govemment but progressive advance towards it 

Lata Lajpat Rai. — There is nothing to prevent the Government from going 
back. 

Pandit Motilal. — So many Empires have gone down for having ignored the 
people’s will and now the British Empire is ignoring India’s will and I say that the 
day of reckoning is not very far. (Loud unofficial cheers.) 

Mr. JINNAH, who was a prominent member of the Skeen Committee, asked 
the Commander-in-Chief why the report of the sub-committee of the Skeen 
Committee was still suppressed. If it was not to be published, was the appreciation 
of the sub-committee’s labours genuine or only formal. May I know the object 
‘of suppressing the report and the proceedings of this sub-committee ?’ He thought 
Pandit Motilal was wise in leaving the committee. (Cheers.) He realized it was 
not worth while to waste his time, energy and brain. The speaker did not follow 
that line but continued on the committee m order to produce a fair and reasonable 
scheme for the purpose of accelerating Indianisation. They spent 13 to 14 
months and their report was unanimous. 

Mr. Jinnah continued : — ‘The Government has fundamentally turned down 
that report and I must emphatically protest against to-dav’s announcement. It is 
a travesty of the unanimous recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee. ( Hear 
hear.) It is difficult to deal with the details of the pronouncement. I would take the 
earliest opportunity, if possible, of moving the adjournment of this House to discuss 
them and pass a vote of censure on the Government (‘hear, hear’ ) for not carrying 
out the report of the Sandhurst Committee which was approved by this House 
by an overwhelming majority. 

‘The Commander-in-Chief has told us that the 8-unit scheme must remain in 
operation. Every British officer and Indian officer who gave evidence was 
opposed to the scheme and yet it is not given effect to. Why T 1 tell the House 
the only reason is — and the Commander-in-Chief has put it m diplomatic language 
— that it will be taking risk, the risk that British reci uitment may fall. Why, 
because it is only by means of the 8-unit scheme that an Indian will never be a 
superior officer of a British officer.’ (‘Hear, hear’ and ‘shame’). 

In support of this, Mr. Jinnah quoted fiom the appendix to the Sandhurst 
Committee^ report the report of a lecture on the subject. 

Mr. Jinnah continued : — ‘You say : “We increase your number to 25 at 
Sandhurst and six each at Woolwich and Cranwell.” That is not what we are 
aiming at The Commander-in-Chief knows perfectly well that we wanted to lay 
Uie foundation of a military college in India ffiat will establish our own traditions 
and a system of our own and the sooner that is done the better. Sir. Victor Sassoon 
says that die military expense is the insurance premium for safety. Have 1 got 
the choice to change the insurance office or say I can get as much safety by paying 
less premium. (Applause.) Here is a machine, the whole basis of it is Uie 
garrison in this country. ( Hear, hear. ) 1 do not want the garrison of his 

Majesty’s forces to insure me. 1 want a national army. (Applause.) 

*The whole principle is bad from start to finish. So long as you mamtiMn this 
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vicious principle, so long as this machine continues with the present organization, yon 
cannot reduce very much of its expenditure. What is the good of the Commander* 
in-Chief telling us yams that one heard from one’s grandmother. “Oh I The 
Army is a better nation-building department than any other. See, what we 
in the education of our soldiers wno are better fed and clothed than in 
their villages. We run factories. We are the pioneers of every national 
movement in this country.” (Laughter.) Sir, I can tell his Excellency these yarns 
won’t do. (Renewed laughter). I do not deny that the Commander-in-Chief is 
doing his best. If you were to put me there, I would say the same thing, because I 
have got to run that machine. 

‘Why tell us these little yarns if these are the issue. Our fundamental ^si- 
tion is this : We want to turn this garrison into a national army. You can help us 
or hinder. I am convinced that the British Government does nofwish to help us. 

I had my faith in serving on the Sandhurst Commitee and that — ^let me tell the 
Commander-in-Chief — by turning down this report and the announcement he has 
made, he has completely shattered my faith in the dona fides of the Government’ 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Demands for Qrants 

EXPORT DUTY ON RAW HIDES. 

Onthe/oM the Assembly proceeded to the discussion of demands 

for grants. 

A plea for the abolition of the expoi t duty of 5 per cent, on raw hides was 
voiced by Mr. Muhmmad Rafique by movnng a cut of Rs 9 lakhs on the first head, 
“Customs”. The speaker held that the relief the Government wanted to give to the 
tanners proved disadvantageous. Hence if they meant to interpret their good 
intentions they should come forward with a measuie in the form of an import 
duty. The cut was lost. 

EXPENDITURE UNDER CUSTOMS. 

Chaudhury Mukhtar Singh objected to increased expenditure under the head 
Customs. In 1921-22, he pointed out, the figure stood at a little over Rs. 54 lakhs 
while in the present budget it was proposed to spend 87 lakhs. The motion was 
rejected. 

DUTY ON JUTE. 

Mr. Ncogy next moved a cut of Rs. x,ooo to discuss the question of the duty on 

} *ute. He showed by citing various authorities that jute was not a monopoly of 
ndia. The duty on jute approximated to taxation of the people and afifected 
the prosperity of the province. Further, the imposition of the duty had encouraged 
foreira countries to manufacture substitutes for jute. He asked the Finance 
Meniber to find out whether the duty w'as a good tax or bad. If it was good and was 
to be maintained a part of it must be given to Bengal. If bad, it should be 
abolished. The motion was lost. 

CUSTOMS PROCEEDS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Chaudhuri Mukhtar Smgh objected to using the income denved from protective 
duties for purposes other than the development of industries. He suggested the 
money realized by customs be proportionately distributed among the various pro- 
vinces for the benefit of industries. He criticized the Government policy in deve- 
lopii^ trade solely for the interests of foreign traders. 

The cut was lost by 36 votes againss 42, the Swarajists remaining neutral. 
VEERAMGAUM CUSTOMS CORDON. 

Mr. B Das, by a token cut, laised the question of the Veeramgaum customs 
cordon. He maintained that the Government of India was the paramount power 
over Indian States and they should not have entered into any contract witiii Indian 
States alloyring them to develop ports without the policy having been defined 
by the Legislature. He also objected to the harassment of people who crossed the 
customs line. The motion was withdrawn. 

DUTY ON SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved a cut of Rs. too to urge a rebate of the customs 
doty on science instruments and chemicals imported for bona fiia use in eduotfio- 
nal and sdeatific institutions. The motion was lost without a division* 
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The Army Reforms. 

Mr. JINNAH then moved the adjournment of the House to discuss the Govern* 
mentis turning down of the unanimous recommendations of the Skeen Committee* 
He traced the history of the question since 1921, when a resolution was adopted 
by the Assembly and accepted by the Government that as soon as funds were 
available steps should be taken to establish a military college. Then in 1923, when 
the same question was under discussion, Mr. Burden, the then Army Secretary, 
moved an amendment for a committee to examine what steps should be taken to 
establish a military college. Then again in 1925 Mr. Venkatapathi Ram*s 
resolution was discussed for the establishment of a military college. It was then 
that Sir Alexander Muddiman moved an amendment, on behalf of the Government, 
for a committee to consider whether it was desirable and practicable that steps 
should be taken to establish a military college. The non-official side refused to 
agree to the implication and contended that stage had passed and the Government 
themselves had m 1921 agreed to steps being taken to establish a college. But Lord 
Rawlinson then stated that he had previously accepted the Assembly’s wish without 
knowing the methods of the Assembly, and that he proposed to proceed warily. 
Fortunately, on account of pressure from the Assembly, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
himself announced the appointment of the committee which was presided over 
by Sir Andrew Skeen than whom a more conscientious soldier it was difficult to find 
in any part of the world. The composition of the committee was decided upon by 
the Government That Committee reported and since then the Government had been 
deliberating and the announcement was made that the utmost extent to which the 
Government could go was that 37 vacancies would be given in place of the 
existing loo. 

Sir Walter Willson, interrupting, said : In the first instance. 

Mr.Jinnah. — Yes, in the first instance, but on Doomsday it would be somehing 
more than 37. 

Mr. Jinnah, proceeding, asserted that there was nothing new in this announcement, 
for it was practically the same decision which was arnved at by the War Council 
and communicated to the sub-committee of the Skeen Committee when it arnved in 
England. It was, therefore, a camouflage to say that this announcement w'as the 
result of careful consideration of the committee’s recommendations. 

Voices : Shame. 

Mr. Jinnah asked the Government to deny his assertion. Proceeding, 
he pointed out thatt he recommendations of the committee were several links in 
one chain which could not be unlinked at any stage without seriously affecting 
the recruitment of the best material required. The committee had definitely pointed 
out that the process of training might take time, but a start must be made in an 
Indian Sandhurst. This had been denied in the Government announcement. At least 
the late Lord Raw linson conceded as regards the 8-unit scheme that if there was a 
surplus of King’s commissioned officers they would be posted to other units, but 
even that had been denied by the statement of Sir William Birdwood, who stated 
that the eight units would be homogeneous units, meaning that no Indian officer 
would be in command of British soldiers. This history of army reform was one 
which did no credit to the Government. Lord Birkenhead had said in the House of 
Lords that there was no Indian who desired that the British Army should be with- 
drawn. This, said Mr. Jinnah, was simply not true. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI said that the Commander-in-Chief’s statement did 
not come as a surprise to his party ( Nationalists). It was exactly as the speaker 
had expected him to say. Mr. Jinnah’s declaration that the conclusion on the Skeen 
Committee had been arrived at long before the deliberations of the committee 
had ended proved to show that the Government had already reached their decisions 
with regard to the futuie constitution of India. Therefore, nothing would be gained by 
co-operation wito the Simon Commission. Mr. Jinnah had said that his fmth in the 
Government had been shattered. The speaker had never any faith m the Govern* 
ment Such an attitude was natural. Those who had any faith should disillusion 
themselves. (Hear, hear.) People who, even after this experience, believed that die 
mtish government would give them self-government were misleading their 
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coimtrymea. (Hear, hear.) It would be better to cbalk out a dilTerent course 
for the attainment of freedom. *We cannot expect help from the other side to get 
rid of that side. Sir Victor Sassoon had said that the army was an insurance for 
the peace of the country, but to the speaker it looked to be an insurance for the 
constant slavery of India. ( Applause.) , . , 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR associated himself with the sentiments of the previous 
speaker and referred to the unsatisfactory recommendations which could not be 
accepted by the British Government. The time had come to remove from the Indian 
political life the most mischievous phrase— I ndianization. He did not want any 
foreign army to be called the Indian Army, but wanted a real Indian army. To 
that end a modest beginning was suggested among others by two most responsible 
officials of the Government, namely, General Sir Andrew Skeen and Mr. Burdon, 
which the Government turned down. The argument was given that they were unfit 
for Self-Government, for they could not defend themselves, but at the same time 
opportunities were denied to qualify themselves for self-defence. 

Continuing, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that there was no reason to cooperate with 
the Statutory Commission even if equal status and opportunities were given to the 
Indian members, because they knew that their recommendations would meet the same 
fate as the Skeen Committee’s report. (Cries of ‘Shame, shame.*) The maintenance 
of this policy would be continued disrespect to the Assembly of which the Govern- 
ment were also members. Time and again, the hypocritical prefessions of the 
Government that they were helping Indians towards self-government had been 
exploded and they should not any more claim sincerity of purpose. Mr. Iyengar 
advised nonofficials to always pass censure motions till the Government took them- 
selves away else-where. (Laughter). 

Alluding to Lord Birkenhend’s speech that no Indian had expressed to his lord- 
ship India's wish for the withdrawal of the British element in the Indian army, 
the speaker declared the Government could any day be run m a better 
manner by Indians than by the British. He would unhesitatingly say Indians 
did not want the British army and they were quite fit to manage their military 
affairs. 

Before Mr. Mac worth YOUNG rose to reply on behalf of the Government, 
President Patel drew attention to the fact that the Commander-in-Chief, who had 
made a long speech announcing the Governments decision, was absent when that 
announcement was being discussed. 

The Army Secretary explained that the notice of adjournment w’as made known 
this noon before which the Commander-in-Chief had fixed up some other engage- 
ment. Proceeding, Mr. Macworth Young regietted that the Government decision 
should be discussed in a hasty and ill-considered manner when mem- 
bers had not had time to study it Alluding to the charge that the 
Government had turned down the recommendations of the Commtitee Mr. 
Macworth Young said every one of the recommendations had been accepted by 
the Government and would be put into operation in the next finanaal year. 
On the committee’s proposals staff officers in India were consulted and 
then the Government came to their own recommendations which were for- 
warded to the Secretary of State who discussed them in his own Council and 
submitted them to the sub-committee of I mperial Defence before they were finally 
decided by the British Cabinet. Thus there were full consultations and mature 
consideration of the vital subject. On one or two points the conclusions of his 
Majesty’s Government differed from those of the Government of India who 
returned to the charge and obtained the Cabinet’s approval before the annoucement 
was made by the Commander-in-Chief. Proceeding, the Army Secretary 
discussed the number of Indians who would be entitled to admission not only in 
Sandhurst but also in Cranwell and Woolwich, which, he affirmed, was a 

t reat advance. The methods of selection from the army would be improved with 
ue ^gard to efficiency and the Government had framed a scheme whereby ^e 
training of Indian candidates would be financed by the State. 

The maintenance of the prbciple of the 8-units scheme was in the direcdon of 
nationalizing the arnpy. There was nothing racial behind it The Army Secretary 
laid that in the opinion of fighting units it was not a practical proposttios to 
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make British soldiers serve in a unit commanded by an Indian. Unless the improv^ 
methods of selection had the desired effect it was not safe to adopt an automatic 
increase in Indianization as urged by the committee. He regarded the report would 
be the basis of an immediate coustructive proposal. 

Colonel CRAWFORD entered a protest against the Government making an 
important pronouncement during the budget discussions leading to an adjourn- 
ment motion which prevented a fuller debate thereon. He regarded it as a great 
advance that Indians had been admitted to the artillery, engineering and Air Force 
services as well. He complained that both the Skeen Committee and the Government 
had not given due consideration to the position occupied by the Viceroy's 
commissioned officers in the future scheme. He thought they must form the basis 
of nationalisation of the army for they had military traditions which educated young 
Indians nowadays had not They had all the qualifications and only required specif 
military training like that which was given at the Kitchener College at Jullunder. 
Indeed, Colonel Crawford wanted this college to become the nucleus of the 
Indian Sandhurst He fully supported the eight-unit scheme, but he pleaded for 
giving them an increased status and improved position so as to remove the feeling 
of inferionty. 

Mr. K. C. ROY demanded the publication of the despatches concerned with 
this subject in order to find what part had been played by the Indian representa- 
tives on the Viceroy's Council ana on the Secretary of State’s Council and whether 
they reflected the Indian view in the matter, for he could not imagine how any 
In(^n could have been a party to his transaction. The announcement by the 
Commander-in-Chief represented an improvement in detail, but marked a definite 
setback in policy. He feared Mr. Jinnah forgot \o take notice of one significant 
passage in the announcement, namely, wherein the possibility of a dominion 
army without King’s commission was foreshadowed. Col. Crawford had referred to 
this last year and evidently he had become a true prophet. 1 ndia wanted an army 
in which Indian oflicers would not be inferior to British officers. He was one of 
those who had abundant faith in the Government, but that faith had been shaken by 
the Government decision. 

Raja Ghaznafar ALI KHAN, contested Mr. Macworth Young’s contenion that 
the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee were accepted to a great extent 
by the Government. He quoted Sir John Maynard’s views that there were a large 
number of Indians who could be found fit for Sandhurst, but the chances were 
not open to them. It was not at all necessary to appoint a committee to deliberate 
for two years and tour the European Continent and America when the net lesult 
was an increase of ten more Indian recruits for Sandhurst That could be 
announced by the Commander-in-Chief without the appointment of the committee 
at a large expense of money and labour. Mr Burdon and General Skeen 
would not have signed the report if they considered the case was not strong. 

Continuing, the speaker said he represented the largest military constituency in 
India. He knew that only six months prior to their retirement junior officers of the 
Indian Army were made lieutenants. (Laughter.) 

Alluding to the 8-unit scheme. Raja Ghaznafar Ah Khan remarked that Indians 
wanted to make military service as attractive as possible, while the Army Secretary 
wanted to make it more attractive for Britishers. The posts of Subedar-Majors, 
.Subedars and Jamadars would be dispensed with in the eight units, but, the speaker 
averred, no Indian would like to join those units, because he would not be able 
to rise to those posts he aspired for in his miiitar)r service. Tf Indians during war- 
time after acquiring nine months’ military training were found eligible for field 
service what difficulty is there to-day for the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst 
Concluding, the speaker said he was sure even the new Muslim group must have 
felt insulted on the Commander-in-Chief s announcement, because it was in direct 
contravention of the proposals enunciated sometime ago by one of their leaders. 
Sir Abdul Qayum, ( Hear, hear.) 

The motion was carried by 70 votes against 41 amidst nonofficial applattse« 
Sir Abdul Qayum remaining neutral. The Assembly then adjourned. 
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THE SIMON COMMISSION GRANT 




BXFORT DOTY OK BURMA RICE. 

On the MARCH voting on Budget grants was taken up. After Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra had presented the Select Committee report on the Mines 
Bill, Maung Tok Kyi moved a cut of Rs. 100 as a protest against the export duties 
in Burma generally and the export duty on rice particularly. 

Maung Tok Kyi said that the Burma rice-producer was suffering from the 
Blackett ratio and the ring of foreign exporters who controlled the rice market and 
on the top of it all from the export duty. The motion was withdawn. 

MUSUMS AND CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim moved a token cut, urging adequate representation of ther 
minorities and Muslims in all branches of the Customs service. He appealed 
to the Hindus to view the question in a conciliatory spirit. 

The motion was finally put and carried without division. 

INCOME-TAX ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. Kelkar moved a token cut, complaining that the income-tax authorities 
in Bombay used a wide patronage in making indiscriminate appointments in the 
department. 

Sir Basil Blackett promised to examine the matter with Mr. Kelkar, whereupon 
the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Bhargava (Punjab) moved a token cut to ventilate the assessees’ grievances 
against income-tax collectors, their arbitrary assessments and harassment The 
motion was defeated 

AN ‘injustice’ to BENGAL AND BOMBAY. 

Mr. Neogy moved a token cut to draw attention to the unfair working of the 
Devolution Rules which deprived Bengal and Bombay of their share of the income- 
tax revenue. The question was discussed at the recent Conference of Finance 
Members, but no relief was granted to the two provinces. The speaker concluded 
that it could not be outside the ingenuity of the Finance Member to devise some 
remedy for the grievance of the two industrial provinces of India. The cut was 
negatived. 

FOREIGN COMPANIES* PROFITS. 

Mr. S. N.Haji moved a cut to urge proper assessment of the profits made by 
non-lndian shipping, insurance and banking companies in India. While the Indian 
concerns were assessed, British and foreign concerns remained unassessed in India. 
Even during the war, when pointed attention was drawn to the profits made by 
foieign companies and money was needed, the Government refused to levy an 
income-tax on those concerns. Theie was no reason why the Goveinment should 
not compile figures of profits made by foreign shipping, insurance and banking 
concerns. The cut was rejected. 

INCOME-TAX IN UPPER BURMA. 

Maung Tok Kyi moved a cut to protest against the extension of the Income-tax 
Act to Upper Burma four years ago and urged its remission in view of the poverty 
of the people to >\hich Mr. Cooper had testified this morning. The cut was 
rejected ana the income-tax demand was passed. The House then adjourned. 

Simon Commission Grant. 

On the i^th MARCH Pandit Motilal Nehru moved a reduction of the 
miscellaneous grant by Rs. 3,40,000 representing the cost over the Simon Commission. 
He was cheered as he moved the cut. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru held that it was not open to the House to grant the de« 
mand after its vote against the Commission. The House having once given its 
verdict, it was the plain duty of even those members who opposed the boycott of the 
Commission to uphold the dignity and honour of the House by throwing out the 
demand. Those who were the upholdeis of the constitution would support the 
constitution by voting with him alone. Moreover, Parliament must nurture its own 
child and must not foist its cost on India. It called the tune and must pay for l^e 
2>iper. Continuing, Pandit motilal said if the House had accepted the Commi8sioii« 
its procedure and appointed its committee, there was some reason for them to 
vote the expenditure. Before proceeding fur^er, he wanted a ruling whether he 
could go into the merits of the case. 
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The President ruled that no speaker was entitled to reflect on the decision of 
the House, and he would rule out any arguments in support, as otherwise the other 
side in fairness, would require an opportunity to reply. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru thereupon concluded his observations. 

Mr. CRERAR replying, amidst cheers, said that the discussion ww necessarily 
restricted to a narrow channel. The House was invited by Pandit Motilal Nehru to 
emWk on the agricultural operation of ploughing the sand, and he was glad to 
find Pandit Motilal Nehru in an unfamiliar role, asking the House to support the 
constitution. (Laughter.) The speaker too would urge the rejection of the motion 
on constitutional grounds. Nothing could be done without the intervention of 
Parliament who appointed its instrument. ‘We must provide funds to enable that 
constitutional instrument to carry out its ordained operations.* (Applause.) Mr 
Crerar asked what was the alternative. 

Mr. Jinnah . — Send them back (Laughter.) 

Str W. S. Wilson ' — You would require money for that. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Crerar said they had heard of how the Congress committees had been 
adopting for weeks past fruitless expedients. (Hear, hear.) ‘If we honestly, 
consistently and having regard to the practical facts of the case, desire something to 
be done, then is there any other alterna tive than the one which has here now been 
presented to us and for which the House has been asked to grant fund for 
investigation for the benefit of the country* ? 

Mr. Crerar concluded : ‘I venture to point out that the Government, the Commi- 
ssion and the leaders of this legislature are not the only parties. I pointed out then, 
and I venture to point out again that there is a fourth party, the most important party 
whose interests ought to be paramount, namely, the country and the people of India 
(Applause.) If this House has the interests of that party at heart this motion will be 
rejected.* (Applause.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA referred to the gibe of the Home Member 
about the results of the All-Parties Conference and said when the Government had 
provided two years for the Statutory Commission it was unfair on the part of the 
Home Member to expect Indian politicians with no secretariat behind them to frame 
a constitution for 300 millions in a few sittings. Though they were groping in the 
dark they saw things more clearly, because they had a clearer conscience. The 
country unanimously protested against the constitution and procedure of the 
Commission and the Assembly having by a majority proposed against it, there was 
no reason for going back upon the decision by granting money. Of course there 
were a few who w’cre siding with the Commission. They would not carry the Govern- 
ment very far. The Government might get a vote there and some demonstration there 
in favour of the Commission but the fact that black flags greeted the Commission in 
Lahore where the Government expected smooth sailing, clearly showed that the 
people protested against the Commission. No Indian who had the interests of the 
montherland at heart, could vote the money. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA vigorously contested the Home Mcmber*s argument 
that the interests of the fourth party would be consulted. Representatives of that 
fourth party were in the Assembly, and they had decided to boycott the Commis- 
sion. Lord Olivier himself had admitted that however limited the franchise, the 
Assembly did represent the people of India. The suggestion that the larger 
interests cf the country ought to be considered was a reflection upon the elected 
members of the House which must clearly demonstrate its adherence to constitutional 
principles by voting down the grant. 

Mr. JINNAH maintained that it was desirable to vote down the grant because 
Parliament had appointed the Commission without consulting the representatives 
of the people of India. All the political parties in India had protested against the 
constitution, and Mr. Jinnah ventured to say even those who were forced by 
rj^sons of their own to make the best of it, now protested against it. The Commis* 
sion was detrimental to the interests of Indi^ aeclared Mr. J’mnah. He added| 
that the very fundamental principle on which the Commission was appoinm 
postulated that India was incapable of constitutional advance. The fourtn party 
referred to by Mr. Crerar was the people at large. Barring a few jokukumiiH sm 
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iMlor Wycottaadit was some yerseas ofiiitt foarth party 
wImi facataad stoat hits and sOmftd tbe l<»s of a few lives receotlf • 

OfikM dai rrdrf .-^-Whose fault ? 

Mr. finm^i — ^i*; feggang* you are iomosia^ tibe Comimtsimi agatost 
dMwiAaa of India. (Nonofficial appUusee). Tbe Commissioa is said ^ be barag 
aweHniinary sorveyy but uader police g^uara and widi the help of die C« !• D«« and 
tbe enforcesneot of '^e Penal 4aw, like section 144. It this the way to enquire bMo 
the future constitution of India ? I am surprised that Sir Basil Blackett, wlio even 
waUoed out the odmr day with a shrug of his shoulders, agreed to bring this grant 
be^ra the Assembly.* 

Munshi Iswar SARAN said that if the Home Member was surprised at Pandit 
Modlal Nehru's supported tbe constitutioER, tbe speaker was surprised to dad the Home 
Member adadung tlie coastitutioa. He hoped the Home Member would not for- 
get Pandit Madan Mohaa Malaviya and Mr. Jtanab who helped the Government at 
me War Conference. What was the use of bringing forward the argument «€ the 
fourth party? It was these leaders that Government would look to for 
support again* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion deleting the Simon Commission provtsioa, was 
then put to the vote and carried by 66 votes against 59 amidst cnes of Bamd$ 
Matarcm from non-official benches. 

ADVISERS TO LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Joshi next objected to Government not sendmg ^risers on the Indian 
delegation of the Intematioaal Labour Conference. According to the constitution, 
the Government of India were entitled to send two advisers for each item on the 

Uganda. 

LEADERSHIP OF LEAGUE DELEGATION. 

Mr. Joshi moved a nominal cut to protest againt the aoa-appoiatment of an 
Indian as toder of the Indian del^ation to the League of Natioaa 

The House divided and carried the cut by 76 agauast 45 and tbe demand under 
the head 'MisceUaneous* as reduced by these three cuts was carried. 

INDIA OFFICE GRANT THROWN OUT. 


Sir Basil Blackett then moved for a grant of Rs. 1 39459000 for the Se cr et a ry of 
State is Si^Iand. 

Mr. JC C ROY moved that the demand be reduced by Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Mr. Roy said that his object was to raise a constiturional issue to urge Bm 
progressive development of tlm powers of the Governor-General in Council and 
me Assembly by a corresponding reduction of the powers of the Secretary of State. 
The present Act gave the Secretary of State more comprehensive powers than were 
even ealoyed by the East India Company. The Indian political opinkm, whidi in 
Mr. GoKhale’s time looked to London for final appe^ had now veered round in 
favour of an increase in the powers of the authorittes in India. At no time did the 
Secretary of State use his powers with more rigour than now. 

Mr. Roy quoted instances in support of his contention. The new Reserve 
Bank Bill was dictated by the London aty interests. Tbe Secretary of State should 
have followed me example of the Milne cmnmissien and paid the enttre cost ci 
Simon Commissioa from the British Exchequer. The Skeen Committee's report had 
baan tamed down by London. The Secretary of State should have, inttead of 
l and ing a mandatory Navy Bill, allowed the Asseasbly control over me proposed 
expewfiture, which power the House would not have abased. He held die SeerMry 
of State to be responsible for the non-appointment of any Indian on the East 
African Commission. Indians had no voice in their foreign policy and the rejectioa 
of the Bmv report on Frontier reforms was also due to the Secretary of State's 
osdart. Ths India Cotmdl had outgrown its utility and me Inffia Office wat 
endrdy alian in character. It had even rejected me proposal for exchange of c fflkwa 
wim me Government of IndU. He finally urged me appointment of a competeot 
c s wwnlttee to exfdore all possiMe avenues of increaring me power s of the Govemor- 
Ganeral In Council and tM Assembly. 

Mr. M. iC. ACH ARY^oved that me demand be reduced to Re. i. 

Me said that India did not want the India OfBco, Secondly, the India Pike had 
him mm only to protect British hiterssts. Tbe S eci etw y of ?MicR 
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consisted of ^sensed fossils and reactionaries who were consulted by die 
Secretary of State on all matters which suited him so as to stren^ea 
Britain's hold over India. Moreover, the Publicity department of the 
India OfEce, like the Publicity department of the Government of India, had been 
conducting propaganda against India’s progress. For instance, a statement was 
made by a member in Parliament that Miss Mayo was encouraged by the 
India Office in the publication of Mother India and the statement was not 
challenged. 

Mr. Crerar, interrupting, reminded the House that ’the statement has been 
frequently denied on the authority of the Secretary of State on the floor of the 
Assembly*. 

Mr. Acharya demanded proofs in support of the denial and, proceeding, 
maintained that the efforts of the India Office all tended towards misrepresenta- 
tion of Indian opinion, not excluding the reception accorded to the Simon 
Commission. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT pointed out that the Assembly was not asked to vote the 
salaries of the Secretary of State or the Under-Secretary of State but for expenses 
in connection with the agency charges in England. The effect of carrying out the 
cut would be that there would be no agency in England to carry out the various 
functions connected with Indian administration. If such cuts were carried to a 
non-existent figure, obviously the House was not discharging its powers in a 
responsible manner. The pity was that those who walked into Messrs. Srinivasa 
Iyengar’s and Motilal Nehru’s parlour always regretted after the event. 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar, — Never. 

Sir Basil Blackett,^T\it hon. member always disbelieves statements made by 
some of his victims. 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar , — You are yourself the latest victim. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas supported the cut because the Secretary of State 
was merely to discharge functions of superintendence and direction and control, for 
which he was paid from the British Exchequer. Why should he do also agency 
work, which would be done by the High Commissioner ? There should be no two 
agencies for this work. 

Mr. Joshi associated himself with the remarks of Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas and particularly regretted the absence of Indians in the India Office 
which was a great injustice to India. 

Mr. Acharya’s amendment was carried by 66 votes against 53 and the grant of 
only Re. i was passed for the Secretary of State’s agency work, amidst cheers. 

CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

Sir. Basil Blackett next moved the grant for the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Moore (European group) proposed a cut of Rs. loo. 

Mr. Moore said that the one most senous reflection on the Government was the 
existence of income-tax associations which helped the people not to evade the tax 
but to secure refund from the Government for taxes illegally and wrongfully 
collected. The unnecessary harassment caused to businessmen by income-tax 
collectors whose sole business seemed to be to extract every penny without regard 
to legality or morality. The agents of foreign Arms found much difficulty. 

The cut was thereupon put to the vote amidst cheers and carried by 51 to 41, 
Mr* Moore voting with the majority while other European members remaining 
neutral The Central Board of Revenue demand was passed. The House 
then adjourned. 

FRONTIER REFORMS, 

On the MARCH^ the discussion on demands being resumed. Sir Barit 
Blackett moved that Rs. 88,71,000 be' granted for the North-West Frontier Province 
administration. 

Mr. Sarfarax Husain KHAN ( Swarajist ) moved a cut to raise the question 
of reforms. The speaker traced the history of the movement originating with Sir. 
Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution in 1931, the publication of the report of the Denys 
Bray Committee in 1924 and the passing of a resolution by the Assembly in 1916 
deinaoding reforms for the province. Two years bad again passed^ bat Qommmwt 
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liad not taken any action on the report. They bad waited too long and even an 
old man like himself was exasperated, what to speak of yotmgmen. It was a 
regtdar humiliation for the House. Did Government wish the Congress to declare 

Mcpendenceof the courtry, as America *d ? « u j ^ u 

Sir Denys BRAY said that when Syed Murtaza Sahib raised a debate on the ques- 
tion in March, 1926, there was a conspiracy of silence. The speaker was afraid to meet 
the same conspiracy today. If Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan wished to know the 
reasons which led Government to proceed with the utmost caution, let him turn to 
his own party and the other parties for reasons. The other day Lala Lajpat Rai 
had asked him whether the Government was aware that its indecision was causmjgf 
friction between the Hindus and the Musalmans. Sir Denys Bray asked him if 
there was any decision that would not cause friction between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans ? 

Zala Lajpat Rai , — I will reply to that question. 

Sir Denys Bray said he searched his memory in vain for any contribution on 
the subject from Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Mr, Shanmukham Chitty , — Is he the arbiter of the destinies of the frontier 
people ? 

Sir Denys Bray said he was one of the arch-conspirators of this conspiracy of 
silence. ( Applause. ) If Lala Lajpat Rm had a solution free from friction let 
him state it plainly. The Government would not turn it down lighly, provided always 
that it gave due weight to the essential all India aspect of the problem. Sir 
Denys Bray continued, since the last debate matters had not stood still. The 
detsuled examination of the scheme had proceeded a great way. Yet the problem 
still bristled with difficulties regarding the financing of a necessarily deficit province, 
regarffing the delegation of powers m a prorince where the all-India aspect is all 
compelling, the aifficulties of preserving the central Government’s control over 
those all-India aspects, the difficulties inherent in the essential mseparability of 
much of the cis-frontier business from the trans-frontier and difficulties communal 
in origin. Sir Denys Bray quoted Sir Alexandar Muddiman’s announcement that no 
definite decision had been arrived at, none would be arrived at or announced till 
Government were satisfied that they had come to the right conclusion and the 
moment for the announcement was ripe. Sir Denys Bray added : Those words 
remain as ^ey were dien.’ Mr. Sarfraz Husain Khan made no reference to the 
all-India aspect of the problem. This was dealt with not merely in the majority 
report but received great prominence in the minority report 

Mr, Shanmukham Chitty — Ask Mr. Rangachariar what he thinks now. 

Sir Denys Bray said that Mr. Rangachariar with an intellectual honesty wholly 
admirable made it quite clear that it was necessary implication of his proposal diat 
there be a forward movement right up to the Durand line. That summed up one 
of the great difficulties of this case. True, since the debate, some difficidties m one 
area had lessened. Five years ago Waziristan was a blot on the military budget 
Now Waziristan enters hand in hand with Baluchistan to illustrate Sir Basil 
Blackett’s solicitude in the interest of nation-building from the stage of the Central 
Government (Applause.) 

Sir Denys Bray recalled that five years ago he made a fighting speech in defence 
of the Waziristan policy. Today I make no defence. The policy has made good. 
Indeed our very success blinds us to its magnitude.’ Statistics spoke for themselves. 
In 1919-20 in Dikhan 155 persons were kidnapped, 262 killed, 61 wounded and 
property worth Rs. 10 lakhs was carried oir. No one who had stood on the 
trws^border hills that breed more than they can feed and who had not looked down 
with imaginative hunger on the rich plains below could realize the magnitude of the 
tesk. Since ^en the policy had taken root-— the policy of a big cantonment outsido 
but dominating the Mahsud country with scouts and Khassadars from inside. 
All these forces were linked together by a central root And the figures for 2026- 
37, compared with the ghastly statistics of 1920, were, none kidnapped, none kilted, 
my one wounded and Rs. 2,500 worth of property and one Government rifle lost 
(Applause.) Five y^rs ago the tribesmen opposed the building of roads. Today 
they were clamouring for them even in their own areas. They were clamouring for 
more schools, for irrigation and for dispensaries, and in one host known viBagi 
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UMf worn ev«B damonniig for a. wdl>kiioini doctar ot MAarte Mf Hj^ fo 
tlMirsiidit Tbey havte promised herliotxeei furaittire, op-tOKhifte sorffiettl iaiM* 
menlt and even loote in the last Mahsod expedition. (Laughter ana applKiiit.) 
Even more significant was the spirit among tribes-women. Five or ^ yeare ago 
they were more reactionary than the men. They had now learnt to be keen on 
^oae little luxuries brought by the road by that great empire-builder} the Htadh 
merchant They had learnt to value the security which the road and the policy 
brought to them. *Five years ago when I spoke of this policy as a forward pdicy 
ol dvilizatioa 1 was greeted witih a laugh. Who laughs today ? (A member tater- 


Lsaa LAJFAT RAI declared amidst applause that he was not opposed to^ the 
iatroductioa of reforms. (Applause.) 

Hindu-Muslim relations had g^atly improved since the last debate and rince 
the advent of the Simon Commission. The speaker claimed reforms for the 
frontier as thdr inherent ri^ht and not on the ground of services during the wan 
He had pleaded for this while in England before higher authorities recently} but 
Government evidently did not want to come to a decision. They always tallm of 
the problem bristling with difficulties. In effect it was a negative reply. 

Sir Denys Bray, — No. 

And Sir Denys cleverly blamed the Hindus for the Government indecision} ssid 
Lala Lajpat Rai, which was causing bitterness between the Hindus and the Mus» 
salmans in the province. The Mahomedans would have supported the Hindu 
plea for re-amalgamation with the Punjab in order to get reforms had they not 
been promised a separate Legislative Council ; but now the Hindus were bang 
blamed for the delay in arriving at a decision. 

Sir Abdul Qayum interpo^. — I was the first witness before the Bray commit- 
tee and at the end of my statement 1 said that if no reforms were given to the frontier} 
amalgamation with the Punjab was the only alternative. (Hear, near.) 


Lala Lajpat Rai proceeding charged Sir Abdul Qayum with being responsible 
for the delay in obtaining reforms. He always praised tihe Government and never 
{dned a popular causer So long as be adopted the attitude of non possumus on 
popular qu^ons and voted wiu the Government in the lobbies even on trivial 
maAters there was no chance of his asserting his rights. The All-Parties Conference 
had decided in favour of the introduction of reforms on the frontier. The same was 
die attitude of Dr. Moonje. (Dr. Moonjee nodded assent) Now the Foreign 
Secretary said that if the Hindus and Mahomedans came to an agreement Uiat agree- 
ment would not be turned down lis^tly. The Government should allow tiie matter to 
be settled between the Hmdus and Mahomedmis and when they came to a settlement 
they must give efifect to it unhesitatingly. The present administration of the province 
wae rotten aM-was nothing short of lawlessness. Lala Lajpat Rai cmined that the 
Hindus would fare better on the frontier under Muslim Raj than unM the present 
lawless^ Rai. This was the attitude he wanted the Hffidus to adopt on this motion. 
(Loud Applause.) 

iliter several members had spoken the motion was carried. 

JTOICXAL REFORMS FOR N. W. F. P. 

Sir Abdul Qayum next raised the miestion that the judiciary in the NcfrtlfWest 
Frontier Province was understaffed. He emphatically pleaded for the strengthen^ 
of the judiciary. The sooner it was done the better for the Gov e rn m ent} siud w 
Abdul Qayum. The poor litigants had to traverse a distance of 50 miles in tome 
cases for small suits. 

& Denys Bray replied that the judicial reforms for the North-West Frcmilir 
Province were on the anvil and the moment the session concluded he would go isp 
to the frontier for a personal discussion. The motion would stirngtiken him in 1 m 
stru{^ with the Finance Member’s successor. 

ou: Abdul Qayum wanted to withdraw the motion, but tibe House deefiked lonet 
and the non-ofi&cial parties nrassed the matter to the vote. The cut wan csfried by 
SI to 44 votes. Sir Abdul Qayum remaining neutral 


ARMY OKPARTMEVT DEMAMD. 

The demand was then passed and die dbnny depattment vote was taiPm 
vdMdl Depan. CHAMAN LAL movedlMhiidticedby onesi^ 



4) TMi smm Dif Airnkionr inuhtakd 

Mi^ CtoMLali Attitt outs0^ reertlted tiMf a l >t MW of tiu^ €dilimiitf4eHil» 
Chief when this importttit qiMlov was tiebig'<ii8<:^^ However, httt tosj^ the 
maiidMr 4 n»Chief said; hi^^py was the nadofl that had ao history^ Dewan Chaihatt IaI 
said, happy was the maioa which had Qoarmy. The mlfitary expen^re in Ihdia 
was 47 per cent of the total revenues and die fi^te wae unwarranted by either the 
politou or military situation. But the mcpenditure wss kept up forimpeiiid xeaioiis 
the Army being always kept at fighting strength for BHdSh imperial uses. If Sbviet 
Rustia had a hcnvy military expenditure it was due to diat cotmuy being in perpe^ 
tual fear of British aggression. But India had no reason for such rear. Why 
should India keep up an aitny ? To bnng down die expenditure two courses were 
open : raising a citisen army, as in Australia, which the Government would not 
agree to, or Indianising the army widiin a definite p^od as demittided by the 
Skeen report which had been turned down. According to the Coinmasraer«in« 
Chiefs programme it' would take 400 years to nationalise die army. At present the 
army was heavily weighted against Indianisation. Burke, during the impeachment 
of Wanen Hastings, said that India was a kingdom of army officers sdm were being 
trained at India^ cost^ kept at India’s cost and given pensicm fW>m IndkfU 
revenues. 

Pandit KUNZRU showed that for the last 60 years, notwithstanding tberepeattf 
demands of the Indian people, not only nothing had been ctone for IndiamsUflOit 
of the army but steps had been taken recording a set-back in the position of Indhutn 
in the army. He challen^ the su^esdon' that an Indian Sandhurst could 
not be established and held that the difficulties could be neutralised just as they Had 
been in other dominions. He criticised the Government policy in not giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Inchape Committee in various directions and 
pointed out racial prejudice in the Army. 

Col. GIDHEY asked, what position the Anglo-Indian community would occupy 
in an Indianised army ? The dearth of British boys in the army was due to 
fact of higher wages being available in England. Government could get efkient 
lads from European schools in Inffia. He too complained of racial diiwBCtkms in 
the army and ^tanced cases of the posts which when filled by men recruited 
in England commanded greater remuneration and other facilities wan when fiBed 
by persons recruited in fnffia. 

Mr. GOSWAMI strongly protested gainst what he called a cowardly Hbelon 
India contained in the Commanaer-in«Chiefs speech which challenged the efficiency 
of Indians while chscussing the Skeen Committee report in the Assembly. The 
Commander-in-Chief had asked them to wait till public schools were established. 
The speaker knew what the result of public schools had been in England. The 
roport of the committee on public schools was considered unfit to be disclosed* 
Inoian educational institutions were sufficient to produce the desired kind of bojm* 
This was evident even from the Assembly. An outsider could judge the debotM 
capacity of Indian and European members. Even the Pion§ir of Allahabad hna 
condemned the Govenunent for its benevolent arrogance and criminal ai 4 inbility 
for exhibiting a phase of British regimeb Even that expression, ’benimlent 
arrognace* would^ in Mr. Goswami’s opinion, be an et^hemism if ^iplied.to the 
Commander-in-Chtefs speech, because his Excellency did not hope to Indiamsn 
the army completely even tul after three hundred yens. It was arrcMynit for 
Britishers to chum to rule in Inffia another three centuries. Empires of grenler 
potency did not last so long. 

The discussion had not concluded when the house adjourned. 

On the /jM MARCH Viu Macwortii YOUNG, Army secretary, replied to Bre 
criticism of the various speakers. He said if the Anny budget was tiie only diarge 
on the cmitral revenues the critics might say that cent per cent was sycir 
OB the Army. But they must take the provinoal figures also, which hrou^ tko^ 
proportion down to 16 per cent, and, if they included the commerdal sorvioai^ thm 
pre^rtion was 18 per cent He admitted that compared to other countri^ tho 
proportion was high. But the reason was not that the Army waekeyt far imyeiiri 
purposes but the nature of India’s frontier and its vulnerability. 

Itwas true that the cost of the army in a. self-governii^ Indun weolA bo lire. 
Obi ream why thb Anny in Ibffia was eiq;>eutive was the tact that British troi^ 
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Jia 4 to be mtiataioed. The proportion of British soldiers to Indian soldiers was 
matter for Ute experts to determine on stratedcal consideration. 

Similarly, for the purpose of intemsu security, British troops were kept for 
strategical reasons. The experience of district officers was that once a disturbance 
broke out, it could be quelled by disciplined force, whether Indian or Bntish. But 
he was speaking of the time preceding a disturbance. *If vou display British troops 
in Ume, mere nnll be no disturbance. The lesser educatea masses for one reason 
CHT other have conhdence not in the appearance of armoured cars or machineguns but 
in British troops.’ 

A third reason for maintaining British troops was that they formed an integral 
part of die scheme of the Army in India. Mr. Young admitted that the Indian 
Army was composed of some of the finest material in the world. (Applause.) But 
mere were duties which British troops could do better and others which Indian 
troops could do better. ’Those who have served in the Army know that one stiffens 
the other.’ 

There was one aspect of military expenditure for which the Indians themselves 
were responsible and it was a growing item of expenditure, namely, mechanical 
transport Because of the absence of indigenous enterprise they had to keep the 
transport alwap at mobilization point If private firms could run a kind of transport 
which would also be useful to the Government in times of war, the Government 
could make considerable economy and would be prepared to subsidize such 
firms. Mr. Young hoped that the Roads Committee would take up the question 
seriously. 


Mr. Young told Mr. Kunzru that the Inch cape Committee’s recommendation 
for a reduction in the strength of the infantry battalions had been earned out partly 
and would be fully carried out after the reserves had been formed in 
full streng^ 

Replying to the searching questions of Col. Crawford, the speaker said that Col. 
Crawford did not expect him publicly to own that the Army was not fully equipped 
for fight and attack. (Laughter.) But he assured him that the Government was 
trying is every way to sec that when they went to the field they were short of 
nothmg. (Applause.) The question of accommodation of officers differed from 
cantonment to cantonment It had been exercising the mind of the Government for 
a considerable time and a solution was being found out Mr. Young assured Col. 
Crawford that they were looking into the question of officers getting higher 
furlough pay in India than in England, which prevented their going ’home’ on 
leave. 


Dr. Moonje had criticized the absence of Indians on grass farms and dairy 
farms. The fact was that appointments in these services were subject to passing a 
promotion e x a minati on. It was only a question of time for Indians to enter these 
services, just as they were entering the Foreign and Political department and the 
Cantonment department 

As regards CoL Gidney’s complaint, Mr. Young said that the Anglo-Indians were 
free to enter the commissioned ranks. Last time an Anglo-Indian cadet had been 
selected for Sandhurst. ‘The anomalous position is due to peculiar circumstances. 
One r^ult is that he sometimes has it both w'ays.’ (Laughter.) 

Lieut Muhammad Nawaz Khan had urged the appointment of officers 
from Ae Territorial Force. The Government on this point accepted the Skeen 
Committee’s observations that the force was not sufficiently developed for 
the purpose. But the proposal would be kept in view, if they saw a chance of its 
success* 

Dewan Chaman Lai had stated that it would take 250 years to Indianise 
^ supposed tiiat only 30 vacancies 

woura be ofmred for ever. The Government only did not accept the Skeen Commit- 
tee 8 time-table but their programme was progressive. They would watch the results 
^nd he hoped it was not unreasonable to wait for a year or two at any rate and see 
jjow the present proposal worked. 


Lieut^ Muhammad Nawas Khan that the Government considered 
Oie Viceroy*, commitsioaed officer, to be ft very important wurce for tbe 
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commissioned officers for the future national army and the Government would waive 
the condition of age-limit in the case of suitable materia) from this class. 

At for a reorganization of the untis on the British pattern, Mr. Young 
said the scheme was a gradual one. Eventually Indian officers must get an Indhm 
pay, probably on the scale the British officer got in England. But they would not 
make a change in the case of the first three or four years’ service. 

Concluding, Mr. Macworth Young said that Mr. Goswami had eloquently asked 
the Government to be honest about granting self-government gradually, ’we think 
we are honest about it We do not see how self^ovemment can be attained by 
India gradually, unless you let us make a start But what happens every time ? On 
four occasions this year an attempt was made to have a start in the direction of 
self-government On each occasion the attempt was repudiated in its initial stage 
for one reason or other. There was the case of a national bank, then the 
proposal to alter the constitution of India, then the proposal to lay the foundation of 
an Indian navy. The House was asked to confer on the Indian Marine Service 
equal status with the British navy and the navies of the Dominions. Mr. Chetty 
said it was something loathsome which he would not touch with a pair of tongs. 
Now what is the meaning of it all ? The hon. members may be opposed to our 
method of setting about it . The Members opposite only criticize and vote. 

Pandit Afotilat Nehru, — Make way for us and see how we do it. 

Afr. Young, — If they have real determination to go forward th^ will accept 
our proposals and make something of it 1 admit our Army Indianization scheme 
IS not likely to command the support of a certain section in this House. But it 
commands support among those who have made a study of the matter. I would 
appeal to all parties, whatever they think of our scheme on the Sandhurst Commiil- 
tee’s proposals, to take it and make something of it. (Applause.) 

Dewan Chaman Lai’s cut in the Army department was carried and the reduced 
amount was sanctioned. 

ExsomvE cotmciL dbmand. 

The next head discussed was the Executive Council, the touring expense of 
members of the Executive Council being a votable demand. 

This was objected to by Dewan Chaman Lai who moved a large reduction 
on the ground that there should be no square pegs in round holes, which he 
explained as meaning that members of the Executive Council, particularly the three 
Indian members, had lost the confidence of the people and the country, because ^ey 
had woefully betrayed their trust. If the Indian members had any regard for public 
opinio^ they should have resigned over the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission. The expression ’round pegs in round holes’ meant no 
reflection on any member, but on the whole system of administration. On 
the question of Indianization of the Army, the Executive Council should have 
played their part and forced the acceptance of the Skeen Committee’s report 
If the report was true that Sir Muhammad Habibullah had dissent^ on the 
question of appointment of the Simon Commission, then why did not the other two 
Indian meml^rs make a similar manly stand ? 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra, supporting the motion, also alluded to the fact of 
the non-resignation of the three Indian members on the Simon Commission issue. 
The Executive Council had played an ignoble part in the matter. He maintained 
that the government was responsible for the communal trouble in the coimtiv. Ilidr 
policy was divide et impera. Even the Pioneer had condemned them lot thw 
arrogance. The arrogance was due to ignorance, as Sir Bampfylde Fuller had saidL 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar wanted to know how the Executive Couadllors Justi- 
fied their touring expenses and to what extent the utility of their tours was reflected 
in the administration of the country. Did they go and see the condition of 
people in the villages ? 

Sir Basii Btaehett,-^Yes. 

Mr, Doraiswam fyemgar^l want to know to what extent it has hemt usefuL 
What 1 find is that the tours are to a few places like Calcutta and BomlMiy where 
ycm are £ete4 by the European chaipbers. The lUUway Meaiber abOQl4 la 
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tiMdtsi^iiid MCkstloonst^ kawlhe dtscooiCQtfts tif Ike 

Member visited Madias oalgr to .presi^ over tbe meetmgs >ot die Justice pastf* 

Tbe Prist^t asked the spwer to leave time for She XSovemmeat to «e{i^ as 
thafftae ior was approaching. 

Me. Crerar said tl^ die item represented their touring expenses, ife had mat 
toured since the assumprion of Home Membership. He hopi^ the m asa hem did 
not wish io deny hun an opportuity of doing so. 

As lor the wider issue, he wished to disabuse Dewan Chaman Ud’s mind about 
ddier ^ squareness of the Executive Councillors or the roundness of the holes 
idiich they occupied. (Laughter.) He would claim on behalf of the Executive 
Council that even during the session they had proved that they were carrying on 
their dudes with a considerable measure of success. (Applause.) The first point 
was India’s public finance. The Indian credit today sto^ high in the world mar* 
kets. It must be admitted that it was not the budget of the country which wms 
suffinkg from denressiou, from poverty or from the evils of maladministration* 
Applause and ‘on* from the Swarajist benches.) Secondl^r, Sir Geotge £Uuny*s 
Railway budget show^ prosperous conditions and good admmistration. pLpplau^ 
He claimed considering the inherent difficulties of the case and the disabilidet 
under wluch die Government of India laboured, the success achieve since die 
conclusion of the war was one of which the Government and members of tbe Execu* 
five Council need not be ashamed. (Applause.) The war had paralysed every 
country, whether combatant or otherwise. India had presented her own problems. 
India had successfully passed through the period. ‘Am I not entitled to ask that 
some measure of credit be assumed by the public authority which was a party to 
taking most of tbe public decisions during the course of these years (Am^uae.) 

As Mr. Crerar was proceeding, the President i^lied the guillotine ana die vote 
for tbe Executive Council was iMuced to Re. i by 58 votes against 53. The 
ansdwioeiikent of die result was greeted by the Opposition bendioi ofidi oy of 
Vesign, resign'* 

OTHSR DSSfAKPS. 

The other demands were then put one by one. All die demands wore 
agreed to without dhtision. When the Home department vote was mit, cries 
^ *00, no’ were persistently raised by a few, but when the President was 
calling a divisUm, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar applied to the Chair not to divide 
the House and die demand was carried without division. All the demands were 
agreed to. The officials dieered, followed by countercheers from tbe unofficta 
benches. The Assembly then adjourned. | 

DISCUSSION ON nNANCX BILL. 

On tbe iM MARCH the Finance Member moved that tbe Finance Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

This being agreed to, Mr. Jo^ah moved that the salt duty be reduoed to 

Mr. Doraiswami Ivengar wanted tbe salt duty to be abolished on Indian sah 
but k^ on imported salt, and he urged die Finance Member to do this little thing 
before leaving the country, so that the poor people might thank him. 

Mr. Sarfaras Husain Khan wanted the cuty to be reduced to Re. l. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thaktirdas hoped that ibe Government had realised that the 
salt du^ was considered as had as die Uqnor duty imposed by local Govemments* 
It starved the people and catte of salL One day the Government must fnew thts 
questiou, thou^ today the speaker could net support iu redaction, in view of dm 
budg^ position. Sir Purshotamdas wonted to know why Sir Blackett had 
not drculated the report of the special officer on tbe su^ect of making India sdf* 

: in the matter of salt production and what decwioa the Government hid 


pw. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying, said that be took personal interest to enauife into 
die effect of the salt duty in the first year of his Finance Membmship. rse found 
diat the people wodd rather see money spent on education and eanitadoni 
particnlaiiy as a reduction of tbe doty would mosdy help the Sir Biiwl 

iwnbers seriously to address dmv co nsti tqen t a , and If ddf 
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placed as alternatives the reduction of the salt tax or the acceleration of education 
and sanitadon the people would gladly prefer the continuance of the salt tax. 

Replying to Sir Purshotamdas’ query, the Finance Member said that though 
the Government resolution on the subject of salt production was ready, montbs 
ago it was held up for a little important detail. He hoped it would be published 
soon. The conclusion which the Government had come to after careful considera- 
tion was that there was no prima facie case for a TarifT Board enquiry for making 
India as a whole self-supporting in the matter of salt So far as Bengal was concer- 
ned it seemed almost inevitable that imported salt would always be more suitable 
and a great loss would be incurred without sufficient advantage by preventing impor- 
ted salt from coming in there. That was the general conclusion which the resolu- 
tion would announce. There were particular cjuestions as to the possibility of the 
production of salt and encouragement of the industry in particular parts of the 
country. This question was being examined. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that considering the stan^rd of living the incidence of 
salt duty was low. Government had no doubt that it would be possible to produce 
first class salt in India. The difficulty was of organisation. Government had fully 
considered the question of a differential duty against imported salt The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee had recommended that if a prima facte case was made out it 
should be referred to the Tariff Board. The reason why it was not referred was 
clearly that a prima f cie case could not be made out The Finance Member hoped 
that members would study the resolution which would shortly be issued on the 
report of the special officer. He could not encourage Mr. B Das that his locality 
would have the advantage of a differential treatment 

The House then passed the second clause retaining the salt duty at Re. 1-4. 

INCOME AND SUPER TAX. 

Discussion then began on clause 5 relating to income-tax and super-tax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon moved an amendment for the inclusion of a proviso reading : 
‘Prodded that no company shall be required to pay super-tax on revenues recei>m 
as dividends from another company if super-tax had already been paid by the latter 
company*. 

Sir Basil Blackett objected to the moving of the amendment on the g^round 
that the Finance Bill only fixed the tax for one year while Sir Victor Sassoon’s 
amendment, if carried out, would alter the income-tax law for all time to come. 

The President ruled the amendment in order by putting a wider construction 
on the scope of the F inance Bill. 

The Finance Member feared that the effect of the ruling would be that the 
whole of the income-tax law would be open for consideration. 

President — ^Then 1 would ask Government to be more careful in framing the 
preamble. 

Sir Basil Blackett reiterated his objection to the amendment in connection with 
the Finance Bill and, proceeding, pointed out that Government would lose Rs. 
20,00,000. There was an important case pending in court containing a point similar 
to ^e one raised by Sir Victor Sassoon. Why should Government give up ffie 
right of revenue by the tax and depend on what might come as subscriptions to 
loans ? By passing the amendment the Assembly would be greatly increasing the 
danger to the creation of bogus companies. 

The amendment was lost and clause 5 accepted. 

POSTAL RATES. 

Mr. Thakur Dutt Bhargava wanted the price of a letter to be reduced to hall 
an anna. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya compared Indian postal rates to British rates and 
showed that the British rates were much cheaper as the weight of packet went up. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh said if the postal rate could not be reduced by 50 per 
cent, it should be re luced by 3$ per cent. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra said if these recommendations were given effect to not only 
would there be no surplus but there would be a deficit 

Government had in hand a programme of opening post offices in rural areas. 
This could not be given effect to then. In 1934-35 they opened 8y new post ofilces 
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mad during 1^27-28 the number would be i,ocx>. Furthermore Government wanted 
money for increasing the efficiency of the department and for the improvement of 
service conditions and prospects of postal employees. While saying that it would 
not be proper to separate the postal system from the telegraph he informed the 
House that on the telephone side he expected a profit of Rs. 4,00,000. The sugges- 
tion of Mr. Pandya meant relief to wealthy people which, he said, was strongly 
objected to by the nonofficials in 1921. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that the Government had no desire to 
make any profit from the working of the combined postal and telegraph department 
and that any surplus therefrom would be utilised for the reduction of rates or im- 
provement in facilities and conditions of employees. The Finance department had 
no desire to appropriate the profit of Post and Telegraphs to general revenues. Con- 
cluding the Finance Member stated that the question of rates should be judged 
when the traffic could bear it and not in order to benefit one class or other. 

The proposals of Messrs. Pandya, Bhargava, and Mukhtar Singh were 
rejected. 

PRICE OF POST CARD. 

Mr. Bhargava next moved that the price of the post card be reduced to one 
pice. He hoped the House would at least give this relief to the poor. 

Sir. Bj N. Mitra, replying, said that if only his last year’s speech was studied much 
of the misunderstanding and heat generated during the discussion would be avoided. 
He wished he could remove all the charges for the sake of the poor, but the fact 
was, as Mr. Birla had put it, he could not rob Peter to pay Paul. The department 
was not a benevolent institution. It was run on the piinciple of charging fee for 
services rendered, and if aftei due regaid to development of the staff any surplus 
accrued it would be utilized for the reduction of postal rates Now he could not 
accept the proposal which would mean a loss of a ciore. 

Mr. Bnargava’s amendment was rejected, 35 against 47. The House adjourned. 

THE FINANCE BILL. 

On the 17th MARCH House resumed discussion on the Finance Bill. 

Chaudhari Mukhtar Singh moved that income-tax be charged m the case of 
a joint Hindu family when the total income was more than Rs. 5,000. He 
said the Hindus were not justly treated in the matter of income-tax and showed 
by instances that members of a joint Hindu family could be taxed even if its mem- 
bers earned less than Rs. 2,000 yearly. The motion was rejected. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh then moved two proposals that income-tax be 
charged in the case of a Hindu joint family when the total income was more than 
Rs. 4,000 and when the total income w’as more than Rs. 3,000 Both these motions 
were also rejected. The House divided on the second motion, 53 voting against 
and 47 for it 

Clause 2, the subsequent clauses, the preamble and the title of the Bill were then 
j^sed. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved that the Bill be passed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIVA opposed the passage of the Finance Bill, 
He maintained that barring the removal of the cotton excise duty, the Finance 
department had done nothing to improve the financial situation of the country for 
which they deserved credit. Taxation continued as high as during the war and 
had not been reduced even after so many years* continuous heavy taxation. 
Surplus budgets were the result of this continuously heavy taxation. The remis- 
sion of the provincial contributions was not a circumstance for which the Finance 
Member could take credit. The exchange ratio of i s. 6d. was passed despite the 
opposition of the popular representatives, because of the manoeuvres resorted to 
by Sir Basil Blackett. The Reserve Bank Bill, as brought forward by the Govern- 
ment was against the true interests of the country, and Pandit Malaviya felt relie- 
ved that the Bill was not allowed to be proceeded with. The Government made 
sterling borrowings in England in order to support the is. 6d. ratio. If they 
continued to borrow against the wishes of the people of India then that debt woold 
be repudiated by the country. 
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Maladministration was not only in Finance, but also in the Army department 
Pandit Malaviya objected to the large number of British troops for the interna 
security of India and maintained that internal security could be better maintained 
with the help of Indian troops. The manner wherein the recommedations of the 
Skeen Committee were turned down was a matter which would do no credit to 
England, When the average income of an Indian was only one-twentieth of an 
Englishman, India was made to spend Rs. J6 crores on her army when the Inch- 
cape Committee had after careful consideration put down the figure at Rs. 50 crores. 
The basis of raising the army must be patriotism and if it was a question of 
mercenary army I ndia was prepared to have one and he was sure there would be 
no chaos. He suggested the British portion of the army be reduced annually by 
5,000 men and replaced by Indians, if necessary. 

Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that India’s cup of misery was full and deman- 
ded an assurance from the Government that the grievances would be looked into. 

Mr. Arthur MOORE said he did not realize until Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya spoke that the Finance Bill was in danger of being thrown out and in order to 
prevent that the speakei recalled previous histoiy. He said that though the Montagu 
Act was opposed by many the first Assembly built up a high reputation. Through- 
out the world the report went forth that the Indians were displaying an aptitude for 
parliamentary government and a sense of lesponsiblity. In 1923 the ban was 
lifted by the Congress on Council entry and the Swarajists entered and Pandit 
Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah played into their hands and the Finance Bill was thrown 
out. But the reputation as paitly retrieved by Pand.t Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah 
refusing to repeat this vote in 1927. 

Then he asked : Should they reapeat the mistake of 1924 ? He also blamed the 
Government partly, particularly over the non-acceptance of the salt tax vote of the 
Assembly in 1923. The position now revealed a conflict in which the Opposition 
repeated irresponsible votes and the Government went its way caring little what 
happened m the Assembly. Mr. Moore was most concerned that if the Finance 
Bill was thrown out then the question that ivould come up for consideration would 
be whether or not parliamentary government was feasible in this country. He 
appealed earnestly and sincerely against this course. 

Pandit Moulal NEHRU said it was painful to listen to Pandit Malaviya’s speech 
because nei^er the Goveinment took Pandit Malaviya seriously, nor arguments 
were likely to influence them. He might as well have addressed these arguments 
to stone figures.’ (Hear, hear.) Mr. Moore had stressed the exploits of the first 
Assembly which made the reputation of India which was lost by the throwmg out 
of the Finance Bill in 1924 and regained partly by Swarajist work in committees. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru did not know whether the tone of Pandit Malaviya’s appeal 
suggested that he wished to vote the Finance Bill down, but Congressmen wouIq be 
glad of the assistance of any party in this direction. 

As regards the leputation Mr. Moore had spoken of he had heard opinions 
from public men, both in England and other countnes of the world. There was no 
one wno blamed us for our action. They only said that the only effective thing was to 
follow our action with a revolution, for which we have been finding difficulties. The 
whole point of throwing out the Finance Bill is that with self-respect we should be 
no party to granting supplies, and as the money is at the disposal of this House and 
when It refuses to grant and yet the Goveinment take it, that is called robbery in 
law. (Hear, hear). Pandit Motilal Nehru said that at one time he too believed the 
British Government’s assurances but the march of events convinced him that the 
British Government were never serious about the grant of responsible government. 
There were some who said a fiee India would be a greater asset to the British 
Empire, but they forgot that the Government were doing ever^hing to make such 
a happy development impossible. Lord Birkenhead in a speech recently had openly 
admmd that the whole prosperity of Britain, the whole future of the Empire was 
linked with the possession of India. India could not, therefore, ever expect to get 
even dominion status out of Britain’s free choice which meant working for freedom 
separate from the Empire. Pandit Motilal Nehru held that if an open competition 
' bebmn Englishmen and Indians in the army and other services on terms of equality 
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was held Indians would outdo the British. ( Applause. ) As regards die New 
charge that if the British unthdrew tomorrow the Nehrus would disappear 
in impotent obscniity. Pandit Motilal Nehru said: ‘Our highest ambition is to be 
buried in the foundations of a free India and that the edifice of freedom of India 
will rise on our bones.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. C. S. Ranga IYER said that the Assembly was no more a parliament than 
the preparatory school at Dehra Dun, the Indian Sandhurst. If taxation without 
representation was robbei y, taxation with certifications was dacoity. The Swarajists 
were out to dig out the foundations of a mock parliament. Mr. Ranga Iyer referred 
to the cases of detenus who were put in jail without trial 
Mr. Iyer said the case of the ex-Maharaja of Nabhawas a pathetic one, proclaiming 
as it did that even a pnnce had no liberty more than a plebian. He had been interned 
under Regulation III of 1818 on the alleged ground mat he had been disloyal to 
the Government. Administration m the Indian states would have been far better if 
the British Government had not put obstacles in the way of their progress. There 
could be no Swaraj in India so long as Indian states were kept as buffer states, or 
as various Ulsters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused the British Government as being the cause of spread- 
ing communal virus, and asked why they did not punish communalists in the same 
manner as they treated politicians even of the non-violent order. Why had there 
been withdrawal of prosecutions against communalists whilst politicians were vindic- 
tively punished ? The policy of Sir William Marris was definitely to give insidious 
support to communalism in the United Provinces If m spite of all these injuries 
India did not turn revolutionary it was because it had been accustomed for centuries 
to suffer. But even a trampled worm will turn. 

The Assembly, then, adjourned. 

On the igth MARCHy resuming discussion on the Finance Bill, Sir Victor 
Sassoon regretted the position that the Government had .been beaten so often 
in the lobby that they had ceased to care even for their mistakes. Thus, 
because of the continued Swarajist gestures. Sir Basil Blackett had paid no attention 
to the constructive suggestions made by the speaker during the Finance Bill debate. 
No Government w'ould treat the members of the House in this way without the 
slightest regard to the opinion of the House, unless the Government could prove 
that the House never listened to arguments, leasons 01 logic. Sir Basil Blackett 
by walking out and walking in (laughter) and other attitude had shown that he was 
non-cooperating with those who criticised constructively. 

And to the speaker’s surprise Sir Basil Blackett had discarded his criticism of 
the Central Board of Revenue by remarking that all the criticism proved the efficien- 
cy of this department. The Goyeniment should, on the other hand, encourage the 
members to develop their criticism. In this connection the Government front 
benches would do well to let the provincial official members on the back benches 
specialisetm the various pbjects. (Hear, hear.) As it was, these members, but for 
a little exercise in going into the lobby to record their votes, would be suffering from 
an atrophy of their physical as well as mental powers. (Applause). 

Concluding, Sir Victor Sassoon wished Sir Basil Blackett good fortune and 
good lufk. (Applause.) Though Sir Basil Blackett was the speaker’s political 
opponent, the speaker remarked that Sir Basil Blackett had done according to his 
lights what he mought was m the best interests of India. (Applause.) Time alone 
would show whether Sir Basil Blackett’s decisions were wise. Sir Basil Blackett 
was by no means a sun-dried bureaucrat or a reactionary. Sir Basil Blackett was 
a friend of those who stood for the constitutional freedom of India and his departure 
would be, therefore, a distinct loss to India. He did not think ^at In^a realist 
what a good friend she had in Sir Basil Blackett. Sir Victor Sassoon offered hit 
sincere tribute of admiration to Sir Basil Blackett for his ability and charming 
individuality. (Applause.) 

Lala LAJPAT RAl said that Mr. Crerar had the other day broi^ht out an 
argument about the fourth party. The speaker’s experience of the Parliimenta 
cf other counties was that tl^ chant^ors of me exchequer paid ^ecud 
attention in their budgets to the discussion of die economic conditions of the miiMb 
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their food, their health, their housing. But not a word was uttered on the subject by 
the Finance Member or any member of the Government. And yet they said they 
were the guardians of the interests of the masses. Mr. Harold Mann, lately 
chrector of agriculture, Bombay, had stated that the problem for the bulk of 
Indian agricutlurists was how to fill their empty belly. The American states s^nt 
39 per cent, of their revenues on education. Miss Mayo had correctly stated of 
the educated Indian boys : ‘Give us office or give us death.* 

Continuing, Lala Lajpat Rai said to the officials : ‘There is great danger for 
you, there is great danger for us. If things go on like this even the Himalayas 
will not prevent Bolshevism coming into India*. He asked the Government to 
abolish the House if they did not care for its opinion. The Statutory Commis- 
sion was continuing its enquiry and was proving its impartiality by congratulating 
a Sikh loyalist because he had defeated an Akalt and its capacity for observation 
by ignoring black flags and accepting reception from flunkeys and calling it 
wonderful. 

At this stage closure was applied successfully. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT spoke for 45 minutes and made a remarkable speech. 
He said both financial and political issues had been rmsed in the debate. He thought 
he had given a convincing reply previously to Sir Victor Sassoon regarding super- 
tax, but admitted that he (the speaker) was mistaken in the instance of the case 
he had quoted previously. 

Sir Victor Sassoon’s suggestion to find employment for the unemployed 
members on the Government benches had appealed to the speaker and the 
Government would note it with interest. He'uas surpnsed at Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas* reference to the question of cash certificate liablility. The practice 
observed in India was similar to that observed in England. He drew attention 
to it, because he did not wish that India should let a larger liability grow up 
than was desirable and was glad that he had brought it to notice rather than 
leaving it to his successor. 

As for sterling borrowing, its proportion to the total debt was 66 per cent 
m 1913 and 46 in 1927 and between 1923 and 1927 they had purchased railways 
at a cost of over 2o million pounds. He claimed it as something of an achieve- 
ment that external borrowing was resorted to only in the first and last years of 
his membership ( \pplause.) He hoped it would be possible always to avoid 
external borrowing. But so long as they had an annual pioductive capital 
programme of over 40 ciores, it might be necessary from time to time to under- 
take a reasonably small borrowing outside. But if the amount of external borrow- 
ing was growing, it would be wise to reconsider the question whether the present 
capital programme should be curtailed. 

Lala Lajpat Rai had raised the economic question. The speaker’s previous 
budgets had referred to the topics mentioned by Lala Lajpat Rai. Sir Basil 
Bla^ett said it was clear that great poverty existed m India, both in urban and 
rural aieas. But the remedies were not so clear. Those w'ho said that the Govern- 
ment did nothing to improve the economic condition of the people would profit 
by reading a pamphlet on the uplift movement written by the deputy commis- 
sioner of Gurgaon who with his wife was doing everything to improve the state 
of affairs in his district (Applause.) 

Sir Basil Blackett continuea : — T do not want to be provocative, but 1 may 
claim that there are few countries in the world where the economic progiess has 
been greater than in India in the last tw*o or three decades. (Applause.) Un- 
doubtedly the start is from a very low standard and that accounts for the pace 
at which the improvement is taking place. Compare the Punjab of 30 years ago 
to the immense improvement in the economic conditions of the people today. And 
the results of canal colonisation today are only a small instalment of what is gemg 
to result if success attends the big irrigation schemes in the Punjab, Sind and 
Madras.* 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s anger at the present Finance Member, continued Sir 
Basil Blackett, had blinded him to the facts. Sir Basil Blackett ga\^ stadsdes 
to show that the percentage of boys in schools had risen in 1926 by 48 per cent 
compared to loii ^ / r- 
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Pandit Malceuiva. — What percentage of the school-going population ? 

Sir Basil Blackett, — I am trying to refute the statement that the Government 
are doing nothing. 

The speaker said the deposit in cooperative banks were in 1913 in 1923 8^ 
crores, in 1927 crores. The savings in deposits in 1913 were 2o>^ crores, 
in 1923 23X crores and, in 1927 32 crores. Cash certificates which in 1923 
were 4 crores, in 1927 had risen to 40 crores. The commercial bank deposits had 
risen from 92 crores in 1913 to 190 crores in 1923 and 209 crores in 1927. The 
production of iron ore was 391,000 tons in 1913, 821,000 tons in 1923 and 
1,545,300 tons 101925. (Applause.) While up till 1923 all stamps and currency 
notes were printed in England at an annual cost of ;^2oo,ooo, they would print the 
whole of these from this yeai at Nasik uith Indian labour. (Applause.) Thus, 
since the beginning of the twentieth century there had been very striking economic 
progress. 

Dewan Chaman Lai. — How much does an average man eat and work ? 

Turning to the Swaraj pai ty. Sir Basil Blackett said Pandit Motilal Nehru^s 
speech was the most clear statement that had yet been made in the House of the 
position of the Swaraj party and, though essentially uncompromising, it was a 
most moderate statement. (Laughter.) The Pandit had agreed with Lord Bn ken- 
head that for political, economic and strategical leasons India w'as essential to 
the Bntish Empire. Sir Basil Blackett agreed with the Pandit, though it was 
possible to make out an equally strong case that for economic, political and 
strategic reasons the Empiie was needed by India. The Pandit had said that 
human nature being what it was the British Government were unlikely to yield to 
Indian opinion and that cooperation would be fruitless. His friends in England, 
on the Continent and in Russia had approved of that policy but suggested that 
revolution was the only logical step. The Pandit had, however, stated that revo- 
lution w'as hopeless under the present conditions. Thus the Pandit’s counsel w'as 
one of hopelessness for the time being and probably the Pandit’s remedy was that 
in some moment of danger, in some moment of weakness, the British Government 
might be forced to concede to India what India could not get today by revolution 

Sir Basil Blackett contended that the Pandit was profoundly mistaken. The 
August (1917) declaration was sinceie. It was not a war measure but was possibly 
accelerated by the w^ar. *It was not, I maintain, a concession wrung by politicians 
from the unwilling British Empire but it w^as a geneious recognition of the great 
services rendered by the martial races of India at the stricken battlefields of the 
world. (Applause.) It was not a war measure, but was an expression of two 
factors fundamental in the British position towaids India, namely, economic and 
political— economic because the greatest inteiest of Great Bntain in India is that 
India should be economically strong and prosperous, because she wants tiade with 
India. There is also a political motive that goes deeper. Somebody was referring 
this morning to Warren Hastings and his impeachment The Bntish Parliament 
has been perfectly consistent in one line of thought. It has felt that there 
was danger to the liberties of Great Bntain m the existence oi an autocra- 
tic Government controlled by the Bntish people, that ultimately the liberties of 
Great Britain would be in danger if something could not be done to limit the 
existence of autocracy in the Indian Empire. Ihat was the motive behind 
Burke’s speeches in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. And that was the 
motive behind the announcement of 1917. 

‘1 maintain, therefore, that Pandit Motilal is quite wrong in his reading of 
human nature. 1 do not claim that the British action has been altruistic. I claim 
It is both economic and political. Britain wants India to be an economically strong 
and prosperous country and as such India must become politically strong and 
that IS why Great Britain feels that India should somehow or other be belp^ 
to advance on the road towards self government ( Applause. ) I think I may 
claim sufficient knowledge of the British people to say that even if Pandit MotUal 
and his friends do not assist us, the British people will continue their course 
because they must (Applause.) I would put it even to Pandit Motilal that as be 
admits that he cannot have a revolution, would it not be wiser till he has an 
opportunity of doing so to take part in the evolution, which would at any rate 
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help him one stage nearer towards self-government or towards the methods he 
the wishes to adopt ? 

Turning to Pandit Malaviya Sir Basil Blackett associated himself with his 
tribute that the late Mr, Montagu was a great friend of India. ( Applause. ) ‘I 
will ask him to honour the memory of Mr. Montagu, to work the constitution 
and vote for the Finance Bill.* 

Sir Basil Blackett agreed with Mr. Ranga Iyer that the best part of Pandit 
Motilai*s life was spent in cooperating with the Government. (Laughter and 
applause.) The constitution could be reduced to mockery by a persistent and 
permanent majority. Such danger threatened in 1924, but the opposition fortunate- 
ly collapsed. It was about to be revived now for reasons which were obvious His 
predecessor as leader of the House had stated that he was looking for the moment 
when he could report that dawn was at hand. ‘I cannot report that dawn is at 
hand. I hope my judgment is covered bv momentary happenings and that my 
successor will report that the dawn has set.* (Applause.) 

Sir Basil Blackett did not agree with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that a consti- 
tutional deadlock had been reached, because the constitution provided for dealing 
with the situation that had aiisen. The Congress party was of course going to vote 
for the rejection of the Finance Bill. But when he listened to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Pandit Malaviya, he thought they regarded that the mam object of the 
existence of their party was to keep the Swaiaj party to its profession, (Laughter.) 
The Finance Bill had been considered, discussed clause by clause and adopted and 
having voted supplies and appjoved the contents of the Bill, the House must pass 
it. ‘However desirable it may be to make another gesture, this gesture will not so 
much hurt the Government as it must hurt the .Assembly.’ 

The motion that the Fin.ance Bih be passed was then put and carried by 61 
votes to 41. The Government benches cheeied at the result. The Swarajists 
then withdrew from the House. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

After the Finance Bill was passed, Sir George Rainy (Commerce Member) 
moved for the consideration of the Merchant Shipping Bill, as reported by the 
select committee. The principle of the measure w'as centr.a Using the administration 
of ports, but the committee had inserted a new clause based on section 79 of the 
.Act empowering the Government to appoint advnsory committees and saying that 
as regaids the composition and powers of advisoiy committees the Government 
should consult the meicantile opinion. Sir George Rainy promised to do this when 
the Bill was passed. 

The Bill, as amended by the committee, was passed without alteration. 

TARIFf BILI. 

The Tariff Act (Amendment) Bill was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 

NON-OPFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

On the 20th MARCH the Assembly’s proceedings were once again in the 
nature of an anticlimax to the prev^ious day’s excitement. The Swa-ajists had 
walked out and Government membeis too seemed in a holiday mood. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy was in his best form in asking fot an inquiry by committee into the ‘grossest 
form of falsification’ of account’s disclosed by the affairs of the Sambhar salt 
improvement scheme. He did not wish to be content with the auditor-general’s 
technical certificate that there was no fraud but wanted to look behind the scenes. 
He confronted the Finance Member with charge after charge and challenged the 
Finance Member to contradict him. 

The demonstration was very effective because the Finance Member could only 
retort : *I don’t accept anything*. However he too in the end yielded to the need 
for enquiry at least by the Public Accounts Committee, and though the resolution 
was lost M r. Neogy ’s point was gained. 

Mr. Sarvottam Rao championed the cause of Indian antiquities and on a 
•adsfactory assurance from Mr. Bajpai withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Haji Abdoola Haroon was absent but Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved the 
rafiOlqtioB to find out the extent of surplus yielded by the sugar duty siace fiio 
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amendment of the tarifT schedule in 192$. The resolution was very important to a 
section of the House and a defeat could not be risked. So advantage was taken of 
the dimness of the House to point out the absence of the quorum which made the 
Assembly adjourn. In fact the quorum did not exist even earlier in the day but the 
Deputy President, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub secured it by ordering the bell to 
be rung. This enabled the resolutions to be discussed and the last one to be moved 
and It was the Deputy President who later from his seat in the House moved 
adjournment for want of a quorum. 

On the 2 T 5 t -W/f RCH when the Assembly met attendance was very thin, but 
the first division brought in members and the attendance considerably improved, 
The Swarajists were in their seats today. 

TARIFF amendment BILL. 

Sir George Rainy’s Tariff Amendment Bill was further considered. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh opposed the reduction of the duty on currants and 
was not influenced by the consideration that thereby they would get the best treat- 
ment from Greece. Sir George Rainy explained that the new agreement with Greece, 
in fact, made India give up very little and gain substantially in the matter of 
the piecegoods trade. Sir Victor Sassoon congratulated the Government on behalf 
of the Bombay mill-owners. 

Chaudhri '^’ukhtar Singh’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir Walter Willson opposed the proposed distinction between white Portland 
cement and others. 

Sir George Rainy said a spedfic duty could not be indiscriminately applied to 
articles bearing the same name without reference to the price of the commodity. 

Sir Basil Blackett pointed out the change from advalonm to specific duty 
which really reduced the duty on this class of cement to instead of 15 per 
centum ad valorem. It seemed obviously desirable to modify it now. 

Sir Walter Wilson’s amendment was rejected by 25 votes against 45, 

The Tariff Bill was passed. 

STEEL PROTECTION BILL, 

Sir George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Steel Protection Bill. 

Sir George Rainy at the outset announced that the Government of India after 
full consideration had accepted the changes made by the select committee to the 
Steel Protection Bill, namely, that there should be no more protection to the wagon 
industry than was recommended by the Tariff Board. Sir George Rainy 
summarized the objections advanced in the select committee and said these 
deserved very serious consideration. Then there was an additional argument that 
without strong reasons the Government should not give protection beyond what 
was recommended by the board. But his minute of dissent to the select committee 
was based on one consideration, namely, as to what would happen if the wagon 
industry in India refused to accept an order at the maximum price which the 
Government considered reasonable. Indeed, it was this contingency that made 
the Government propose increased protection m the Bill. That danger still existed 
in the Bill as recommended by the select committee. On the other hand, the 
Government recognized that if they bould follow the plan recommended by the 
boar^ it should be possible usually to avoid that danger. The Government’s guiding 
principle would be to add 12 ^ per cent to the price of 1925-26, but the responsi- 
bility tor fixing a reasonable price was not fixed on the Government and not sWied 
by the Assembly. 

As regards the bounties paid for the manufacture of rolled steel, it appeared 
difficult to devise a formulia which would enable the legislature also to take its 
responsibility in the matter. If there was a strong desire that this should be brought 
forward in the next session of the Assembly the Government would certainly 
consider one. The Government would be content to accept the decirion of the select 
committee that the duty on wagons and underframes and their component parts 
should not be increased and in determining what was the reasonable price to pay 
for wagons made in India the Government would take into account the prices paid 
in 192^-26. They would treat the 12^ per cent addition as the general guide, but 
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would have also rOKard to the variations in the world price of steel and the total 
volume of the orders to be placed for the year and the size of orders for particular 
type. 

The Bill was then passed clause by clause without amendment and then Sir 
George Rainy moved that the Bill be finally passed. 

During the third reading Mr. Kelkar urged concessions for the nuts and bolts 
industry. 

Mr. Neogy asked if the conditions for protection would be adhered to, namely, 
rupee capital, a majority of the directorate to be Indians and whether the material 
used in the manufacture was mainly Indian in origin, were fulfilled. 

Mr. Joshi fearing the possibility of combines among wagon manufaturers urged 
the policy of wait and see. 

Sir Walter Wilson said the policy of protection should be such as would not 
carry the conditions too far as to nullify it 

Sir George Rainy assured the House that there need be no fear. The condi« 
dons of protection would be adhered to and orders would not be placed with any 
firm which was not eligible to receive bounties under the Steel Protection Act 

The Bill as amended was passed. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE BILL. 

Mr. Mac worth Young moved the consideration of the Territorial Force Act 
Amendment Bill as passed by the Council of State and reported by the select 
committee. He said the Government accepted in principle the proposal of the 
formation of urban units m all Governors’ provinces. Previously, the proposals 
were received from thiee provinces only and now the recommendation for an 
urban unit in Calcutta had also been received and was the subject of discussion 
with the local Government. If the local Government recommended and as soon 
as funds permitted this urban unit would be formed. The same would apply to 
other provinces who would apply for the formation of units. The Army secre- 
tary further announced the acceptance of the proposal that as in the case of 
the Auxiliary Force a boy between 16 and 18 would be allowed to enrol as 
a cadet in the Territorial Force without liabiliy for military service. The sdect 
committee also recommended the formation of a central advisory committee to 
advise the Government on matters relating to the administration of the Territorial 
Force. This recommendation, too, the Government accepted and a committee 
would be appointed. It was not necessary to provide this in the Act as unlike 
provincial advisory committees the central advisory committee would be purely 
advisor>' and help gencrallv m the administration. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru dwelt at length on the liability for military ser- 
vice and expressed his agi cement with Dr. Moonje who had tabled a motion that 
the liability of the Ternorial Force be reduced and limited to the confines of India. 
For, if the Goveminent were unable to accept the view of the Shea Committee 
with regard to the liability of the Auxiliary Force there was no point in asking 
that the Territorial Force be used for general military service. 

Mr. Kunzru urged the Government to establish at least one urban unit in 
order to provide reasonable facilities for enrolment to all persons wishing to join 
these units. He further wanted an assurance that boys between the ages of 16 
and 18 would not be liab.e to military service. Continuing. Mr. Kunzru pleaded 
that there would be no arbitrary limit for the expansion of the University Training 
Corps, nor any distinction between the officers of the junior and senior class. 

Dr. Moonje held that one of the features of the Bill was the creation of an 
urban force, but when the rural units could serve beyond the frontier why should 
the urban units be restricted to inland service only ? This was invidious discri- 
mination and he urged that there should be general liability for all. When there 
was any foreign concerted action to invade India they should be the first to cross 
^ frontier and defend India and there would be no distinction between the 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He regretted that 61 lakhs of rupees were spent 
annually on the Auxiliary Force which had no military value wl^tever, while the 
Territorial Force cost only Rs. 29 lakhs. Why not trust the Indian civil popnlatioa 
and let them possess arms for defending themselves and thdr property, Dr, 

Moonje. 

3 » 
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The motion to consider the Bill was then passed and the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause. 

Dunne the discussion, Mr. Mackworth Young informed Dr. Mooaje that pro* 
vision would be made by rules that boys between the ages of i6 and i8 be not liable 
for general military service. 

Dr. Moonje proposed that the territorial force units should not be liable for 
military service outside India unless a cadet desired. 

The Army secretary pointed out that no racial Question was involved. It was 
purely a practical question. The motion was defeated by 38 votes against 48. 

Dr. Moonje’s suggestion for a statutory provision for an advisory committee 
to advise the Government in all matters relating to the Territorial Force was 
accepted by the Government amidst applause. 

The Bill as amended was finally passed. The Auxiliary F orce Bill as passed 
by the Council of State and amended by the select committee was passed. 

INDIAN SUCCESSION BILL. 

On the 22nd MARCH non -official bills were taken up by the house. The 
Swarajists were again absent The Assembly passed without discussion Maulvi 
Mohamed Yakub’s Bill amending the Indian Succession Act, which seeks to amend 
the law with a view to bring it in conformity with High Court rulings. 

COASTAL TRAFFIC RESERVATION BILL. 

The House next decided to circulate Mr. Sarabhai Haji’s Bill to reserve the 
coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 

SPECIAL MARRIAGE ACT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved that his Special Marriage Act (Amendment) Bill 
be referred to a select committee. 

Sir Hari Singh traced the history of the measure and said that Sir Henry 
Maine in 1868 had suggested that the Council should provide a secular marriage 
law for all Indian subjects. Since then various attempts to provide the country 
with a civil marriage law had been made. His previous measure enacted in 1923 
had legalized marriages between Hindus, Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists. His Bill 
before the House proposed to legalize matrimony irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed. Today the country suffered from territorial disability as the parties could 
marry under the British Civil Marriage Act outside the territorial waters of India. 
The Bill, if passed, would eliminate communalism from India and unite India 
into a nation. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim saw an attempt to tamper with his faith in the Bill and 
asked the House to leave the Mussalmans alone. 

Mr. Yamin Khan held that the Bill provided a via media and %^as not anti-Islamic 
in nature. Razing the caste barriers to the ground and pioviding a way to unite 
two lo^ng souls, irrespective of caste and creed, was regarded as high morality and 
a solution to Indian freedom. Akbar, a great nationalist, had set an example, but 
unfortunately caste-ridden India did not follow him then. He favoured circula- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr. Crcrar, Home Member, moved for circulation of the Bill and assured the 
mover that the Government was not hostile to the Bill but had grave doubts whether 
the Bill would be effective in achieving the purpose of the author and whether the 
select committee could so entirely change the character of the Bill. Finally, the 
diversity of opinion shoivn in the House was bound to be reflected in the House 
and the specific communities concerned must be consulted. 

Mr. Yakub thought the Bill was against the tenets of the Holy Koran as the 
Mussalmans were prohibited from marrying persons professing non*unitary 
religions. The Bill evaded the Islamic marriage law, though the issues of the 
parties would get the full benefit of the Muslim law of inheritance. He warned 
the Govemnient against the consequences of the Bill. 

Rau Sahib Harbilas Sarda quoted instances of Hindus marrying non-Hindu 
wives including that of Miss Miller in support of the Bill 

Sir Hari Singh Gour replying, requested the Government to expedite the 
ar^lation of the Bill and said that the proposed committee on Child Marriage 
Bill might filso conduct this enquiry. 
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The House accepted the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE. 

The House next agreed without discussion to pass Sir Hari Singh Gour*s Bill 
which sought to revive the late Sir T. V. Seshagiri Iyer’s Bill passed by the 
Assembly in 1 923 which had lapsed in the Council of State. The Bill removes 
certain disabilities which exclude Hindu heirs from inheritance, such as congenital 
blindness, deafness, etc. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill amending the Divorce Act and Mr. Joshi’s Bill 
amending the Indian Penal Code to grant immunity to unregistered labour unions, 
which was at present enjoyed by registered unions only, were both circulated for 
eliciting public opinion after Mr. Crerar and Sir B. N. Mitra had stated that the 
Government had serious objections at present to the principles of the Bills. 

DIVORCE FOR HINDU WIVES. 

The House next allowed the introduction and circulation of Sir H. S. Gour’s 
Bill which proposed to entitle a Hindu wife to secure dissolution of marriage in 
case of impotency, imbecility or serious or ulcerous leprosy of the husband. 

Sir H. S. Gour said that the Bill would have the effect of merely restoring the 
old law laid down by Narad and Vashishtha in their Smritis. 

seamen’s RECRUITMENT. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury’s Bill amending the Merchant Shipping Act 
to give effect to the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee’s proposal regarding recruit- 
ment of seamen was circulated. 

LIFE assurance COMPANIES ACT. 

Mr. Kelkar introduced a Bill to repeal section 33 of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act for putting certain foreign life insurance companies doing business 
in India on a footing of equality with others by withdrawing the special facilities 
now granted to them under this section. 

Sir H. S. Gour next moved a Bill to alter the order wherein certain heirs of 
a deceased Hindu dying intestate are entitled to succeed to his estate. This also 
is a revival of the late Sir T. V. Seshagiri Iyer’s Bill, which the Assembly passed 
in 1923 but which lapsed in the Council of State. 

The Bill was introduced, considered and passed by the House today without 
discussion. It lays down that son’s daughter, daughter’s daughter, sister and 
sister’s son shall in the order so specified be entitled to rank in the order of succes- 
sion next after father’s father and before father’s brother. The Assembly then 
adjourned till Monday. 

CHILD MARRIAGE BILL. 

On the 26fh MARCH Mr. Harbilas Sarda moved that his Child Marriage Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be recirculated for eliciting opinions thereon. 

The Bill, as reported by the select committee, makes marriages below the age 
of 14 in the case of girls and below 18 in the case of boys of all communities 
punishable. 

During the six months that the Bill was before the public, said Mr. Sarda, it 
had received almost unanimous support from all classes of society throughout the 
coun^. The select committee had dropped the clause relating to the invalidity 
of child mamages and had made it a penal measure. The Bill had been made 
applicable to all communities in India. He acknowledged the assistance given by 
the Home Member and the sympathetic attitude of the Government. 

Mr. Crerar said the measure had the support of the Government as the Bill 
was on sound lines. 

Mr. Acharya opposed recirculation and wanted its re-introduction as the 
Bill had been considerably altered by the select committee. He, representing a 
large and influential section of Sanatanists, was opposed to any measure which 
fullered social reform by penal legislation. The Government had no right to 
interfere in the religious customs of the people. If they did and disregarded the 
opmions of millions of people, the latter would revolt against the Government 

Maulvi Mahomed Y^ub supported the Bill, the provisions of which he 
was glad applied to all communities. He said a large number of learned Hindus 
Mbm that this Bill did not interfere with their religious tenets. 
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Mr. Yakub congratulated the mover on bringing forward the first social 
reform Bill in the Assembly and the Government on their attitude towards it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said medical opinion agreed that about 8o per cent of 
girls in ^is country did not attain puberty before the age of 14 years. Therefore 
3 ie age limit recommended by the Bill was right. He did not agree with what 
Mr. Acharya had said. On the other hand he opined that legislation which 
would prevent infanticide and matricide would be received by the people with a 
chorus of applause. The motion was carried. 

OTHER LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS. 

Mr. Kelkar moved that his Bill to repeal the Caste Disabilities Removal 
Act of 1850 be circulated for eliciting opinions. 

The object of the measure, ssud Mr. Kelkar, was that one who became an 
apostate should not be entitled to inhent his father^s property. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Member, characterised it as the most reactionary measure, 
but did not oppose the motion for circulation. 

Sir Hari Smgh Gour vigorously opposed circulation as an attempt to repeal an 
Act which safeguarded the rights of individuals and liberty of conscience and as 
bolting and barring against all reform movements in India. The Act was the only 
refreshing breeze from the West in the movement to protect Hinduism and the 
present Bill was a menace to it 

Mr. Kelkar said if any one wanted to leave his father’s religion let him do so 
fully realizing the consequences. Inheritance by an apostate was opposed to 
Hindu as well as Mahomeaan law. 

The morion for circulation was lost by nine against 29 votes. The latter 
number included officials who had apparently been given freedom of the vote. 

Mr. Kelkar’s next motion was for consideration of his Bill to restrict the 
amount of interest recoverable from debtors. 

Mr. Allison suggested withdrawal of the Bill in view of Maulvi Mahomed 
Yakub’s identical Bill which had been circulated. Mr. Kelkar agreed. 

AN AMENDMENT TO LIMITATION ACT 

Mr. Kelkar’s Bill to amend the Limitation Act of 1908 was circulated at the 
suggestion of the Home Member. The Assembly then adjourned. 

THE CHITTAGONG PORT TRUST ACT. 

The Assembly held its last sitting of the present session on the MARCH* 

On the morion of Sir George Rainy, the Bill amending the Chittagong Port 
Trust Act, as passed by the Council of State, was taken into consideration. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt moved an amendment to clause 4, enhancing the number 
of port commissioners by three of whom two would be from the Assembly repre- 
senting the Chittagong division, and one additional member from the Chittagong 
Indian Merchants’ Association. 

This, saud Mr. Dutt, was proposed with the object of protecting the Indian 
interests adequately. 

Sir George Rmny said the amendment was unacceptable. Firstly, it would 
upset the arrangements arrived at between the secretary of the Commerce depart- 
ment and Ac local interests. Secondly, he doubted whether members electea by 
the Assembly would be the right kind of persons for the trust, which was a purely 
business body. The amendment was rejected. 

The Bill as passed by the Council of State was passed. 

THE MINES BILL. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra moved for consideration of the Mines Bill, as amended by the 
select committee. The Bill iniirr a/ra places a limit of 12 hours on the dmly hours 
of work in Indian mines and combined with the previous legislation limiting the 
weekly hours of work is an improvement on the present position. 

Mr. Joshi, who along with four others had attached a dissenting minute, moved 
an amenwent urging that the maximum daily hours of work be eight instead of IJ* 
He said it was admitted that in a large number of mines the workers did not work 
more than eight hours and, as they worked on a piece work system, they could W 
three tubs even in six hours. V^y, therefore, penalize them, panieuwly 
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they had to work longer hours, because of the failure of the mme-owner to provide 
an enough number of tubs ? 

Dewan Chaman Lai supported the amendment. He asked the House not to 
be a party to depriving the miners of a civilized standard of living. Constitute 
as the Government was he doubted whether even Christ or Buddha in their place 
would do better. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra recalled Mr. ]oshi*s speech in 1923 stating 
that the miners would not like any regulation restricting the daily hours of work. 
Though Mr. Joshi*s outlook had widened, the miners* outlook had not widened 
to the same extent. At present a miner could work 24 hours in one day, because 
the restriction was on the total weekly hours. The restriction was thus the first 
step to regulate the daily hours of woik. 

The speaker particularly emphasized the habits of Indian miners, which could 
not be cured by legislation, namely, their unpunctuality. And as they were paid 
on a piece work system, the mine-owner paid them according to the outturn. TTie 
only result of forcing an eight hours’ shift would be not to force the mine-owners to 
buy more tubs, which they could not afford with their small capital, but to make 
it impossible for the miner to earn his existing daily wages. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected by 22 votes to 46. 

Mr. Joshi next suggested that the daily period of work be limited to lo hours. 

Dewan Chaman Lai, supporting the amendment, objected to the measure 
being brought forward on the last day of the session when most of the members 
were absent. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra said if a miner completed three tubs within a shorter period 
than 12 hours, nothing would prevent him from leaving the mine, but those who 
could not fill three tubs within 10 hours would be losers if the amendment were 
accepted. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment to clause 3 omitting the shift system in mines. 

Sr. B. N. Mitra said the amendment might lead to practical difficulties, it 
would also adversely affect a certain kind of workmen like enginemen. 

Dewan Chaman Lai said what should be done by law should not be left to the 
vigilance of inspecting officers. 

Mr. S. Lall was applauded when he rose to oppose the amendment in his 
maiden speech. He assured the labour representatives that the present provision 
would not enable the mine-owners to employ miners more than 12 hours a day. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost, 19 voting for it and 40 against it. 

The House rejected after another division Mr. Joshi’s amendment to clause 
I, urging that the Bill should take effect from the ist April, 1929, instead of the 7th 
April, 1930. Sixteen voted for and 35 against the motion. 

The mines Bill, as it had emerged from the select committee, was passed. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS. 

The House then voted all the supplementary demands for grants. 

Sir Basil Blackett moved the grant under ‘Miscellaneous’ which included a 
demand in respect of expenses incurred on the Simon Commission during the 
current year. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru explained the position of his party. He said the 
Assembly had already on two previous occasions declared itself against the 
Commission and had refused to vote the demand proposed in the budget estimates. 
The demand for Rs 57,000 before the House represented money already spent on 
the Commission. It, therefore, stood on an entirely different footing. The 
decision of the House on this demand would not affect the previous vote. His 
party would take no part in the discussion or the voting of this grant and he was 
glad to hear the ruling of the Chair that questions of principle and policy ffid not 
arise on this vote. 

Mr. Aney, on behalf of the Nationalists, enquired why the Government 
had brought it forward on the last day of the session. Did they to 

take advantage of the thinness of the House ? He protested against this 
procedure. 
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Maulvi Mahomed Yakub raised a point of order. A supplementary demand 
implied an ori^al demand which was to be supplemented. 

The President ruled that this was not necessarily so and a supplementary 
grant could be asked for expenditure for new services not foreseen at the moment 

Mr. Yakub next asked whether it was permissible for the Government to 
incur expenses for a purpose already rejected. 

That President ruled that this money had been already spent. 

Mr. Graham, Legislative secretary, said that supplementary demands were 
always taken at the end of the financial year and till then it was difficult to 
estimate ffiem. Members had quite adequate notice as they were announced on 
March 19. If members did not choose to stay, it was not the business of the 
Government to make them stay. 

The demand was put to the House and voted, without a division being 
challenged. 

SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR WORKERS. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved a resolution that the draft conventions and 
recommendations adopted by the tenth International Labour Conference be 
not ratified and accepted. It had recommended medical relief and sickness 
insurance for workers in factories and mines, agriculturists and domestic 
servants, etc. The recommendations could not be given effect to owing to the 
migratory character of workmen, the existence of various systems of medicine 
in India and the indifference of manv workmen to such proposals. The 
Government would, however, discuss the matter further and examine the 
question of introducing proposals in some acceptable form. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment recommending the establishment of 
sickness insurance for workers in factories, mines and organised and large 
plantations. He said that even Japan, where labour was not so well organised 
as it was in India, had established sickness insurance. 

Dewan Chaman Lai said that the scheme had been accepted by all the civilised 
countries of the world and was passed in the International Labour Conference 
by ^ votes against nine. He did not so much care for political Swaraj as 
for me betterment of the conditions of life of workers. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that Japan took five years to pass legislation on the 
question, although she was a far smaller coun^ than India. He advised the 
House to wait till the matter was further considered with the local 
Governments, because eventualy those Governments would have to foot 
the Bill. 

The amendment was rejected and the resolution was passed. At quarter to tive , 
the President announced the adjournment of the House stm dU^ amidst general 
dheering. 
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The winter session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on 
the ist FEBRUARY 1928. The President, Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith at 
the outset referred in feeling terms to the deaths of Lala Sukhbir Sinha, 
Khan Bahadur Syed Alay Nabi and Uewan Tek Chand who, he said, were 
all his personal friends. Both Lala Sukhbir Sinha and Syed Alay Nabi were sober 
and moderate in the egression of their views. Diwan Tek Chand was connected 
with the Council since its inauguration. 

The important business transacted today was the introduction by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of two Bills amending the Territorial Force Act, 19^ 
and the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, in accordance with the Government decision 
on the report of the Shea Committee. 

Mr. Burdon introduced the Burma Salt Act Amendment Bill which was 
intended to relieve the Burma Government of the agency work of the Salt depart- 
ment and place it under the control of the central board of revenue. 

On the 6 th FEBRUARY Sir Geoffrey Corbett, introducend the Bill amending 
the Chittagong Port Act 1914. 

AMENDMENT OP LIMITATION ACT. 

On the motion of the Law Member, the House recommitted to the select 
committee the Bill to amend the Limitation Act, 1908. 

Mr. Das explained that in the select committee considerable alterations were 
made, after which it was recirculated. A variety of opinions had been received, 
necessitating recommitment to the commitee. 

A POINT OP HINDU LAW. 

There was a discussion on the next motion of the Law Member for further 
consideration of the Bill, as reported by the select committee of the House, 
providing that partitions and separations of inteiest among members of Hindu 
undivided families and other transactions among persons governed by Hindu 
law shall in certain cases be effected by wntten and registered instruments. 

After discussion the motion for consideration was passed. 

AMENDMENTS DEFEATED. 

Mr. Chari then moved two amendments intended to give effect to the 
dissenting note of Mr. Ramdas Pantulu and Mr. Manmohandas Ramji, so as to 
exclude from the operation of the Bill transactions whereby a family can become 
divided in status, such as partial alienations of joint interest by one or more mem- 
bers of a coparcenary, etc. 

Munshi Narayan Prased Asthana supported the second amendment. 

Both the amendments were rejected, the second by five votes against 81. 

THIRD READING PASSED. 

Mr. Chari finally opposed the passage of the Bill and twitted the Government 
for taking advantage of its majority in the Council to pass such contro^rsial 
measures and hoped the tables would be turned against the Government in the 
Assembly in spite of the Swarajists* absence. 

The third reading was agreed to by 18 votes against six. Many members 
remained neutral.The Council then adjourned. 

IMPORT DUTY ON ARTIFICIAL GHEE. 

OxL^tBih FEBRUARY Council transacted non-official business. Lala 
Ram Saran Das moved that a 150 per cent, advaiorem duty be levied 
on imports into this country of artificial ghee or any other similar v^ta- 
ble products or compounds which have not been given a harmless permanent fast 
colouring excepting yellow shades to distinguish it from pure ghee an4 to avoid 
l|dulteratioi| with it. 
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Lala Ram Saraa Das quoted the growing medical opinion which had 
declared that several diseases were due to people taking dangetous vegetable 
products in artiBcial ghee. The army authorities had refused to give artiBcial ghee 
to Indian soldiers on the ground that it did not contain vitamins. Why then should 
vanaspathi ghee be allowed to be imported and consumed by people, when they 
could get the animal product m some places at cheap rates ? 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy was of opinion that the Government should direct 
an enquiry. He suggested an amendment urging on the Government the desira* 
bility of consider ing the question of an additional duty on imported ghee. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett objected to both the resolution and the amendment on 
principle because he pointed out that if they imposed a duty on imported products 
there must be a corresponding restriction on Indian manufactures. He, however, 
undertook to ask the local Governments to enquire into the question. 

The amendment was defeated by 21 votes against 14 while the resolution itself 
was defeated by 12 votes against 21. 

PUBLICATION OF CORRESPONDENCE RE. COMMISSION. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna in asking for the publication of the correspondence 
regarding the appointment of the Simon Commission drew the attention of the 
Government to the anxiety of the public to know what part they had played m 
this question of absorbing interest. From the speeches of Lord Birkenhead and 
others it was clear that a voluminous and highly important correspondence had 
been passed between Lord Birkenhead on the one hand and Lord Reading and 
Lord Irwin on the other. Indians w'anted to know if in this matter Lord Birken- 
head had been imitating Lord Morley and keeping the members of the Executive 
Council of the Viceioy ignorant of the correspondence. Sir l^hiroze Sethna said 
that any methods of secrecy should be deprecated. But so well kept was the 
secret of appointing the Commission in 1927 that the decision came to most people 
as a surprise. Lord Irwin*s consultation with the leaders after the decisions 
had been arrived at regarding the procedure was like shutting the stable doors 
after the horse had bolted. However, all that they wanted to know was what 
attitude the Government of India adopted in the matter of appointing Indians 
on the Commission and whether the exclusion of Indians emanated from Delhi 
or V^itehall. Under the Reforms Act the responsibility for the time and measure 
of constitutional advance was jointly placed on the Bntish Government of India. 
The question was to what extent and in what manner that responsibility had been 
discharged by the Government of India. Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to know what 
opinions Mr. S. R. Das, the Law Member, ga\c on the question of a purely 
parliamentay Commission and what remedies the Gov’ernraent of India as a whole 
had suggested for casing the present tension. 

government’s opposition. 

The hon. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, opposed the resolution. He advised 
the Council to survey the position calmly and dispassionately. There was always 
curiosity in something which was kept under seal and it was only on special occa- 
sions, for special reasons, that Government disclosed anything in the nature of 
correspondence. As a businessman Sir Phiroze Sethna would recognize the 
reasonableness of the Government’s suggestion that it was not always right to 
disclose a secret just in the same manner as Sir Phiroze Sethna would not like to 
disclose his business secrets. However, the reasons which led to the appointment 
of a parliamentary commission had been explained by the Viceroy in his statement 
and further explained by the Secretary of State, the Under-Secretary of State and 
also by the Prime Minister. Nothing further was to be gained in elucidating the 
position by publishing the correspondence. But Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to 
know whether the Government of India was consulted and, if so, what their opinion 
was. That raised the question of the relations between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and he (the speaker) declined to give an answer. 

The resolution was defeated by nine votes against 21. 

TERRITORIAL AND AUXILIARY FORCES. 

On the 9th FEBRUARY i\it Council of Stale had a short sitting and that with 
^ thin attendance, the Swarajists continuing to be absent. Within a space of 15 
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atautes two Bills, amendioj; the Territorial Force Act and the Auidliary Force 
\ct, were taken into consideration and passed. No nonofficial spoke* The House 
then adjourned. 

SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR BILL. 

On the ijik FEBRUARY Sir Mahomad Habibullah announced that as a 
result of the representations made by the Government of India to the Union 
Government in South Africa, the latter had decided to withdraw that clause of 
the Liquor Bill which aimed at prohibiting the employment of Indians in the 
liquor industry. The announcement was received with loud applause. 

Sir Mahomed expressed appreciation of the friendliness of the Union. He 
expressed his personal gratitude to the members of the Government of the 
Union for the generous manner in which they had dealt with this 
representation. Their decision was a sure guarantee of the continuance between 
India and South Africa of the friendly understanding established on the firm 
basis of the Capetown Agreement, Sir Mahomed also paid a tribute to the 
important part played by Mr. Sastri whose tact and persuasiveness had proved 
of the utmost value. (Loud cheers.) 

APPOINTMENT OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved a resolution urging the Government of 
India to consider the appointment of trade commissioners or commercial 
attaches in the colonies of the British Empire and in the countries of Euro pe 
and America in order to develop Indian trade and commerce with those colonies 
and countries, and that the new posts should be thrown open to Indians in the 
first instance. The mover pointed out that the development of trade and commerce 
in every country was bound up with its general prosperity. The increased 
revenue of a state tended to raise average income of its people and diminished 
unemployment If India were to keep pace with other countries they could 
not afibrd to shelve the question any longer. He knew that even in the field 
of curios Japan had beaten because they did not send anything new. For 
this the Government was to be blamed. Considering the class of people who 
produced those articles it was the duty of the Government to point out to them 
the defects and explain to them what was wanted by the importing countries. If 
they had trade commissioners to guide their dealers and to explain to them all 
those points there would no doubt be a large and growing trade even in their 
handicraft. Because of the lack of propaganda they were losing ground. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna feared that their position would get even worse if they had not 
qualified men on the spot to guide their traders and merchants how best to 
retain those markets. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously and the Council adjourned. 

Chittagong’s status as port. 

On the /^M FEBRUARY the Council of State held another short sitting. 
Mr. E Burdon, Finance secretary, introduced the Bill to amend the Indian 
Securities Act, 1930, enabling a company to hold Government securities jointly with 
a private individual or another corporate body and which empowers the Government 
to pay the amount of the securities to the surviving joint holder in certain cases. 

On the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbet the Council referred to a select com- 
mittee consisting of Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir George Godfrey, Mr. Suhrawardy, 
Mr* De and Mr. Chari the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act, 1914, with 
instruedon to report by March 31. The house then adjourned. 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

On the tsth FEBRUARY defining the middle classes, while moving his 
resolution, Mr. Chari said that these included literary, quasi-litcrary and intellectual 
eJsAses. Unemployment was a serious problem all over India and it was assuming 
serious dimensions. So far the central Government had done nothii^ to relieve 
unemployment. There had no doubt been attempts on the nonorocial side to 
solve the quesdon, but he did not understand why the Government of Bengal fQun 4 
Mr. C« R. Das’s scheme unacceptable. 
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fioped that before long those rights would be granted to the joint committee* He 
appealed to the Government to recommend immediately the grant of equal terms, 
equal status and equal opportunities to the committee of the Legislature and the 
committee should also be given the right to submit a separate report which should 
be given equal consideration and equal hearing by Parliament. He deplored that 
the Government had yet to come out with their plans when everything should have 
been settled and they should have proceeded to elect the committee. It was time 
for the Government to do their utmost for strengthening the hands of the coopera- 
tors. Concluding, he stated that his resolution put forward their minimum 
demands and he hoped the Government would promote cooperation by removing 
those embarrasing restrictions which were open to serious objections. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY moved an amendment, which he had freshly given 
notice of, urging upon the Government to take steps for the election of representa- 
tives from the Council of State to participate in the joint conference, according to 
the procedure set out by the chairman of the Commission in his letter of Feb 6, 
addressed to the Viceroy and the letter dated Feb. lo to Sir Sankaran Nair. 

At the outset Sir Maneckjee made it clear that he had the same goal as Mr* 
Chari, and while sympathizing with the feeling of those who were mdignant at the 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Commission he asked them to consider whether non- 
cooperation would advance the country’s interests. There was opposition when the 
Reforms were introduced in 1892 and the Minto-Morely reforms were proposed but 
Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gokhale, respectively, urged Indians to accept what was given 
and fight for more. And now in view of Sir John Simon’s statement, which breathed 
a desire to be impartial and to have f 1 ee conference, it w ould be suicidal 
to attempt to boycott and refuse to appoint a committee. The Commission 
had gone as far as it was possible, and for having elicited a further statement fiom 
Sir John Simon he congratulated Sir Sankaran Nair. l‘he second statement 
offered a definite gain for the central committee working in cooperation with the 
provincial committees. If sitting as a separate body ^e Indian wing could not 
mfiuence the Simon Commission then what was the use of crying that it must be 
boycotted on the ground that there were no Indians on the Commission itself ? 
Let not India, out of mere temporary resentment and indignation spurn the great 
opportunity which Providence had placed in her hands. Let the opportunity be 
seized and let the representatives of Indian opinion cooperate with the Commission 
and place before it all the logic and all the facts and not skulk like schoolboys. 
The Assembly had refused to cooperate with the Commission on the alleged 
ground that India had been insulted. Where was the insult ? If it was an insult. 
Uiea that insult was in the Government of India Act under which the Reforms had 
worked all these years and Ministers had been working. It was nonsense to say 
that India was enjoying equal status with Britain. If India wanted Swaraj she must 
cooperate with Bntain. 

Dr. Ramarao, interrupting, said that India could not get Swarai when they 
had men like Sir Maneckjee. 

Sir Maneckjee warmed up and replied that he believed in getting Swaraj by 
evolution and oy cooperation with Britmn. (Cries : |QuestionC) India was not 
^oing to wrench reforms or Swaraj by the obstinate policy of opposition or revolth 
don* 

Sir Phirose Sethna interrupted and asked ; ’Where is revolution in the 
boycott P 

Sir you going to get Swaraj by making the British nation your 

enemy ? This is the time for us to forget the mistakes of Britain in the present 
case, to bu^ the hatchet and work for the mutual benefit of Bntain ana India. 

Concluding, he appealed to Mr. Chari to accept his amendment. 

AXOTHEE POINT OF ORDER. 

Munshi Narayana Prasad Asthana, Sir Arthur Froom and Mr* Ramadnt 
Pantulu raised the question as to whether the Council would be allow^ to discuas 
the principle of the appointment of the Commission or not The President said tha* 
i£ the discussion of the constitution of the Commission was out of place then eqtmUy 
Br* Kamarao’s amendment would be out of place* The resolution and the mmm 
^eech had not raised the principle of appdntment of the Commission. The am^* 
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ment too touched very little upon it Therefore, the Present advised that 
House should not labour too much upon the principle of the appointment of the 
Commission but discuss the future. 

Sir Sankaran NAIR advocated the appointment of the committee for several 
reasons. If it was possible to work along with the Commission and influence its 
decisions, let it do so ; otherwise let it work on parallel lines and submit Us report 
separately. He for one was anxious to obtain for the committee some further 
powers, but he was glad to And that Sir John Simon had kept an open mind, if it 
would be shown to him that further powers were necessary — powers not covered 
in the discussions that had so far taken place. If India was to frame a constitution 
it would not be valid unless sanctioned by Parliament. This was not denied. Even 
a scheme, if prepared by Congressmen, must be submitted for Anal ratiAcation by 
Parliament That being the case, why should we not have a committee, which 
would have ample material to draw up a constitution ? Whether that constitution 
was accepted or not by Parliament he did not care, but at any rate India could 
have produced a constitution through a representative committee with which 
America and other civilized parts of the world could be faced. The posterity would 
see what the present generation had done for them. The claim of drafting a 
constitution was implied in the right of submitting a separate report To throw 
away that opportunity was criminal. In the other House, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
others had suggested boycott, because they had no faith in ^e fides of those 
who appointed the Commission. Why should that charge be levelled when persons 
who appointed the Commission were not here to defend themselves ? 

Mr^ Ramdas Pantulu . — Their agents are here. 

Sir Sankaran Nair continued, the second objection was that the Commission 
was ignorant of Indian conditions. That, in his opinion, was an argument for 
cooperation with the Commission, because the Indian wing could show the 
Commission’s ignorance up. 

Continuing Sir Sankaran Nair associated himself with the remarks of the 
depressed classes that influential Indians at present would not help them much. 
The work of Lala Lajpat Rai and the Arya Samaj in this behalf was an exception 
to the general mentality of the upper class Hindus which had made the depressed 
classes openly declare that they must have British rule for a long time to come. 

Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair pleaded for equal status to be granted to the 
Indian joint committee. He would request Sir John Simon to go further and if the 
Government of India asked Sir John, the speaker was sure that the chairman of the 
Commission would do it It w'as a mistake to hold tn camera meetings and he 
knew the crux of the matter was that some Indian witnesses would not dare to make 
certain statements against Indian aspirations before Indian members. 

Sir Pheroze SETH N A opposed the motion. After a decisive vote in the other 
place, he declared that he regarded it a solemn duty of all elected members of the 
Council, if they were true to themselves and their electorates, to vote against the 
resolution and the amendment under discussion. Constituted as the Council was, 
the Government could have everything their own way in this place. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacko , — It is prejudice, prejudice, prejudice. (Laughter.) 

Sir Phiroze retorted it was a fact. Much had been made out by the Govern-' 
ment for the acceleration of the date of the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission, but the time was opportune, because the British Government realized 
the existence of communal tension in this country and from the Conservative stand* 
point they know their domination m home pohtics was likely to end before long 
The exclusion of Indians was meant to take away from them the right of citizenship 
of the Empire and lowered them to the position of mere petitioners. If they took 
it l)ring down the Government would have no hesitation to resort to it agaut and 
again on similar subsequent occasions. It was tried to be made out that accordhtf 
to Sir John’s statement the Indian colleagues would be given equal statu^ but au 
that he could say was that a person beteft of his senses only could admit that 
Aere was equally. Analysing the division in the Assembly, Sir Phiroze pointed^ 
out that a maicnity of Mahomedan elected members had voted against the CSraiinti* 
iioiifc which snowM that the majority of Mussaknans in India was not fsimriaip 
the Commisrion and its procedure. The professions of Britishers to govern lacte 
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for Indians was a tall talk. In reality the intention of the British was to hold the 
reias tighter and for their own beneBt to keep India under subjection so long as 
they possibly could. He deplored that the Government did not see that by the 
methods they followed they were allowing the ground to slip under their very feet. 

Mr. HAIG on behalf of the Government, made an impressive speech which 
he closed amidst cheers. He urged the Council to accept the amendment of 
Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy which accepted the procedure put forward by the 
Commission and proceeded with the determination to utilize that machinery for 
accderating the progress of the Reforms. No doubt at the beginning of every work 
matters of form loomed large, but as soon as people settled down to work these 
matters of form often receded. He trusted that the Council would accept the 
same course suggested by Sir M. B. Dadabhoy and thus give a lead to the great 
body of opinion which lay submerged at the moment under political clamour. 
Sir Sankaran Nair in his arresting speech had cogently put forward the reasons 
which should guide India in her own interests to cooperate with the Commission. 
In the interests of India, therefore, he ( the speaker ) appealed to the Council to 
come to a decision which would enable the Indian representatives to place before 
the Commission the aspirations of political India or of India as a whole. He did 
not say that the scheme devised by Parliament was the best that could have been 
devised, but it had provided for the very close participation of representative 
Indians in this ^dtal enquiry. If an enquiry was to take place, as surely it must, 
then It was right that it must be conducted with the most intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding and provide for the closest contact between the different points of 
view here. In the Commission they had an epitome of the British people and it was 
proposed that there should be representatives of the Central Legislature which at 
the present stage of political development represented the interests of India. It 
was contemplated that these two sections should meet and deliberate day by day. 
Surely, political India had no reason to complain of such an arrangement. 

Unfortunately, the Assembly had by a majority of six votes decided to have 
nothing to do with the Commission and Lala Lajpat Rai had declared that every 
vote thrown against his resolution was a vote against Swaraj. This led the 
speaker to wonder what was meant by that statement Three thoughts 
occurred to him. One speaker in the Assembly openly hinted that what 
what would follow the resolution would be the methods of the revolver 
and bomb, or an invitation to a foreign country to come in and take the place 
of the British. Mr. Haig did not want to insult the intelligence or patriotism 
of the Council by dwelling on such a suggestion. The second thought was 
that by passing such a resolution there w'ould be sufficient political pressure 
put upon the British Government to revise their scheme of the Commission's 
enquiry. He did not accept that reading as correct, and Mr. Haig reminded tiie 
Counal that all the three parties of the British Parliament had agreed in accepting 
the scheme of the Commission. The third thought was that perhaps the Assembly 
thought that because their views had been disregarded therefore, they should have 
nothmg to do with the Commission. Indians were proud and sensitive people and 
he believed that some Indians were genuinelv hurt by the decision taken, but he 
thought that this resentment was very largely due to certain misapprehensions as to 
the functions of the committee of the Legislature. But those misapprehensions 
bad been removed by the clear statement of Sir John Simon. Even m individual 
relations it was unwise to let passions dictate, but surely when they were dealing 
with the relationship of a great country they should hesitate before allowing their 
conduct to be dictated by any feelings of resentment He asked how the boycott 
would help India. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna interjected in reply to a similar query that it would at any 
rate prevent the repetition of the British Government’s mistake in the exclusion of 
Indiams from a commission. India was now at the cross-roads of her destiny, and 
was it suggested that there should be an unending series of reforms inquiries and was 
it not India’s desire, as stated by the minority report of the Muddiman Committee, 
that her constitution should be placed on a permanent basis which was a reasoni^ 
proposition ? Six party leaders of the Assembly had said Uiat the action to be 
tgken following the passiog of the boycott resolution was to prepare a constitoliet 
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^th the maximum measure of agreement and to work for its establishment If 
t hat work was to be unconstitutional, he had no remarks to offer ; but if it was to 
be constitutional then how could they work otherwise than by putting their scheme 
before the great constitutional instrument which Parliament had now devised and 
udiich was now in operation ? As Sir Sankaran Nair, with the wealth of his 
experience and the weight of his patriotism had stated that the committee could 
considerably influence the Commission’s conclusions. Let it not be forgotten that 
there were serious communal differences, which manifestation, in his opinion, had 
a political basis and should yield only to political remedy. The most practical 
solution could be arrived at by representatives of Hindus and representatives of 
Musalmans sitting round with representatives of the British people and endeavouring 
to arrive at a genuine arrangement. Here, again, there was an opportunity for 
India to get out of the rut It was an entire misreading of history to say that the 
Reforms of 1919 were given as a result of pressure on war-wearied people. He 
said it was in a vivified moral atmosphere at the moment that the idea of advancing 
India received wide support. It had been asserted that there had been a stiffening 
of the British people of late. Was it not probably the reaction of a certain phenomena 
extant in India ? Might it not be that the language of menace or the poison gas of 
distrust naturally reacted in a manner unfavourable to Indian aspirations ? It was 
in the sincere and genuine hope that no such disaster would overtake the relations 
of the two people and the legitimate aspirations of Sane and patriotic Indians that 
he^urged the Council to accept the amendment. (Applause ) 

Mr. KHAPARDE refused to believe that tne present situation was so menacing 
and desperate as had been painted. It was the duty of every Indian to assist and 
explain to the Commission what they wanted and thus to influ nee the decision for 
the grant of a further instalment of reforms. Mr. Khaparde humourously remarked 
that the patient would certainly suffer more if no medicine was given to him. 
Similarly no improvement could be made in any judicial case if a pleader withdrew 
prematurely, thinking that the judge had already made up his mind. The position 
of Indians had now improved considerably. Formerly they went in important 
enquiries as intruders, but today they were being invited as guests and they could 
do much more than they were able to do on previous occasions. 

After a few more speeches the amendment was carried by 34 against 13, The 
House then adjourned. 

On the 27th FEBRUARY Desikachari moved his resolution for the 
establishment of a Central College of Railway Engineering in India, with a view 
to stop the reciuitment of non-Indians altogether, and to train and recruit in India 
alt officers of Mechanical Engineering and Transportation services of the superior 
railway establishment, 

Mr. Chari pointed out that the subject had been engaging the attention of 
the Government ever since the Reforms were introduced in India. The Assembly 
passed a resolution to this effect in 1922. Thereafter, the Government 
appointed a special officer to enquire into the matter. That officer, Mr. Coates, 
however, was averse to the establishment of such a College. Mr. Chari asserted 
that a Central College would attract a supply of students from a variety of classes 
and from all provinces. Now that the question of remodelling workshops was 
under consideration, the time was ripe for starting a Central College at a central 
place. Mr. Chari claimed that India protnded a large field for recruitment to the 
railway services. Alluding to the question of cost, the speaker stated that the 
railways were quite well off financially. They could therefore easily set apart some 
money for the esublishment of a college, without which their vast organisation 
would not be complete. 

LALA RAIfSARAN DAS’S AMENDMENT. 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved an amendment seeking to substitute for the original 
resolution the following : **That substantial subsidies and grante-in-aid and proper 
facilities for practical training in the railway workshops, be given in the idready 
extsting meoianical Engineering Colleges in different provinces, and that th^ 
graduates be appointed to fill vacancies in the State Riulways with a view to restrict 
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' tSie recrpkmtttt td non-Indians and to tram and recmit In India officers of tlie 
mechantcal services of the superior establishments of the Indian riulways.” 

Lala Ramsaran Das statM that the object of both the motions was Indian!* 
sation of railways, and also the solution of the unemplo^rment in the country. In 
1926, Indians held only over 500 out of over 2,000 executive railway appointments. 
In the mechanical services, recruitment of Indians was nil. He, however, did not 
want unnecessary investment of capital on the establishment of a Central College 
At present all the provinces had their own institutions on which millions of rupMS 
had been spent He therefore asked the Government to subsidise the existing 
institutions, and thus to enlarge their scope. They would thereby be also able to 
increase the number of Indians in the railway services. Concluding, Lala Ramsaran 
Das remarked that there was quite a large number of students in India who now 
wished to join the mechanical services. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, on behalf of the Government, said he was fully aware that 
both Messrs Chari and Ramsarandas had the same object in view. There were 
two alternatives before the House, one the establishment of a college, and the 
second from Mr. Ramsaran Das for helping the existing provincial institutions. 
Sir Geoffrey however explained a third alternative which the Government had 
adopted ; and he hoped the House would accept the Government scheme. The 
Government of India had published a resolution on 9th November last, setting 
forth their scheme, which he would repeat as neither Mr. Chari or Mr. Ramsaran- 
das had referred to it and as it was possible that it might have missed their 
attention. 

It had been decided to select ten candidates for the civil engineering 
services through a competitive examination conducted by the Public Services 
Commission. They would be appointed as probationers receivnng practical 
training. They would learn transportation and other work at Chandausi, 
and later at Dehra Dun, w^here a school was now being built Similarly, 
recruitment to mechanical engineering would be done by the Public Services 
Commission, each province supplying candidates according to the quota 
allotted. Practical training in this branch was considered to be of supreme impoi^ 
tance. Candidates would be appointed as special class apprentices and would 
have to undergo seven years* training incluaing a course at Shibpur in Bengal 
They would then be sent to the United Kingdom to acquire higher knowledge of 
locomotives. 75 per cent Indianisation which was recommended by the Lee 
Commission and accepted by the Government, would be applied in both the cases. 
Sir Geoffrey pointed out that the scheme had been very carefully worked out He 
agreed with Mr. Ramsaran Das that there was a desire among the educated classes 
in India for taking up mechanical engineering and he hoped that Indians would 
soon reach the 70 per cent quota allotted to them by the Lee Commission. The 
Government scheme had amply provided for the supply of Indian recruits. 

Lala Ramsaran Das then withdrew his amendment ; but Mr. Chari pressed 
his resolution, which was rejected without a division. 

CHITTAGONG PORT TRUST ACT. 

On the 2nd MARCH' the Commerce Secretary moved for the consideration 
of the House the select Committee's report on the Bill amending the Chittagong 
port Act of 1914. Sir Geoffrey explained that the Select Committee had carefully 
examined the matter and considerably amended several clauses of the Bill The 
election of Commissioners would take place before the expiry of two years. The 
new arrangements would avoid the situation whereunder the retiring Vice-Chairman 
might preside for a considerable period over a body largely composed of elected 
Commissioners, who had no share in his election as Vice-Chairman. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till 7th March. 

INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT BILU 

On the yth MARCH there was an interesting discussion on Mr. Burdon's motion 
for the consideration and passage of the Income-Tax Amendment Bill as passed 
by the Assembly after examination in the select committee. The Finance secretary 
made i| clear that, if correctly understood, the Bill was really non*coatroverMal, mm 
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hs» Gownniaat had altered the Bill in the light of the criticism from the pablic and . 
from the select committee. Clause (2) was to assert the essential fiscal principle 
that the local Government could not encroach on the spheres of taxation belongmg 
to the central Government. 

After reviewing the salient features of each clause of the Bill as passed, the 
Finance secretai^ pointed out that clause (7) was intended to place the foreigner 
in the same position as the resident in India with whom he is competing. Clause 
(8) legalized a longstanding and convenient practice, and clause (9) removed the 
anomaly whereby wealthy non-residents enjoyed, because they were residents, 
the privilege intended for people of small means. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy opined that certain sections, instead of clearing up 
ambiguity, made matters worse confounded. If there was any difference between 
the local Government and the central Government as to the sphere of taxation 
why should the poor assessee suffer ? In trying to assert the fiscal principle enun- 
ciated by the Finance secretary. Sir Maneckj'ee said, the Government should 
not lose sight of the fact that the public should be saved from double 
taxation. 

Mr. Desikachari supported the motion for consideration of the Bill. He 
agreed with the Government that the amending Bill would clarify the present 
income-tax law, though personally he would like the whole of the old Act to 1^ 
enquired into by a committee of the House, as urged by the resolution passed 
by the Council during the last session. In that case they could have an up-to- 
date Bill on the lines of the law in Great Britain. Mr. Chari criticized Sir 
M. Dadabhoy in the latter’s remarks on clauses (2) and (7), but agreed with him 
that the Government should not be left to frame the rules under the Bill. 

The Council accepted the motion to consider the Bnl. 

Before Major Akbar Khan moved his amendment to clause (2), Mr. Burdon 
drew the attention of the Chair that the amendment was not inorder according 
to the standing orders, on the ground that the subject-matter of the amendment 
did not relate to the amending Bill. 

The President held that the amendment was in order, which was ultimately 
moved. It sought for the exemption of the chawkidars in the N, W. F. Province 
and scavenging and house-taxes from income tax. 

The mover held that in the N.-W. F. Province life and pi operty were safe- 
guarded by keeping armed chawkidars and the salaries paid to them should be 
reckoned as premium paid on insurance against risk and, therefore, should be 
exempted from income-tax assessment. In case chawkiders were not employed, 
there would be frequent looting m his province, which would lead to decrease in 
income and in the income-tax. Regarding the house and scavenging taxes, they 
w'cre collected by zamindars for and on behalf of municipalities and, 
therefore, they should not be regarded as income and should not be 
taxed. 

Mr. Burdon ssud that if chawkuUrs was paid for the purpose of guarding 
business premises, then it was admissible as a reduction. Even now the position as 
regards house-tax was also the same. The amendment was negatived. 

Sir George Godfrey moved for the deletion of sub clause (^) of clause (2) by 
which the Government refused to allow as deduction the road cess paid to the 
local Government He confined his remarks to the position as regards 
collieries and said that the Government proposal was wrong in principle and 
impossible in practice. He protested against the grabbing policy of ^e 
Government, which had suddenly arisen to the position that its spheres of taxation 
were being encroached by the provincial Government The coal industry was 
passing through a critical stage in view of over-production and low prices 
of sale, and the Government had thought it right to add to the anxiety 
of the industry by the Bill, which attempted to squeeze more out of It for 
revenue purposes. 

The amendment for the deletion of the sub-clause was lost by 31 votes 

agalAst 31. 

The discussion then centred round Mr. Gray’s amendment ahering 
clause (7) to the effect that in case of any person residing out of Briti^ 

?♦ 
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India a!l profits or gains accruing or ari«ng to such person from any property in 
British .India and afl profits accruing in British India to such person from 
business transacted in British India be deemed to be income accruing in British 
India and be chargeable to income-tax in the name of the agent who shall 
be the assessee, and the profits arisen out of British India to such non-resident 
person be deemed to have accrued also in British India. Mr. Gray said that the 
object of the existing uncertainties which arose from sec. 42 and also to make 
the law more definite in regaid to the assessment of profits arising from the 
import and export trade in India. The report of the select committee, he said, 
contemplated that rules were to be made limiting the action of income tax 
officers, but he felt that it left unduly wide powers in the hands of the income- 
tax authorities. The main uncertainty arose from the words ‘business connections*, 
for which he had substituted a more precise description. His second object 
was to relieve from liability to be taxed any profits which resulted in the case 
of exports from British India from the operations which took place after the 
goods left British India, and in the case of imports into British India, the 
profits which resulted from any operations before the goods had arrived in India. 
He opposed the taxation of profits resulting from the operations which took place 
outside British India, partly because it was impracticable and partly because it was 
inequitable. 

No amendment having been made the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was 
passed and the Council adjourned till the gth MARlH when the Government 
of India’s budget was subjected to a general discussion after which the House 
adjourned. 

On the/^M MARCH^ on the motion of Mr. Ernest Burdon, the Council of 
State passed the Bill amending the In-land Bonded Warehouses Act of 1896. 

AN AIRCRAFT SCHOOL. 

On the MARCH Mr. Chari moved for the establishment of an 

aircraft school to give training to Indians. Though aviation, he said, was a 
recently developed science all countries were making rapid strides both in civil 
and military aviation. India should also make a beginning in nght earnest in this 
direction to enable herself to take her proper share in this new development. 
The country was suitable for aviation owing to the long distances and constituted a 
junction for the Empire aenal routes. Even small countnes like Chille and Belgium 
nad schools to give training in aviation. Before companies in this country started 
work, they should have Indian youths fit to take up service. It was said that Indians 
had no sea sense but if work in this side was neglected it would be said that 
Indians had no air sense either. ( Laughter. ) Concluding, Mr. Chan stated that if 
the Government did not accept the proposal he would be convinced 
that they did not like Indians to get trainmg to qualify for the Indian 
Air force. 

Mr. Me Watters, on behalf of the Government, admitted that Mr. Chari’s 
researches on the subject of civil aviation left him unconvinced. He w^as unable to 
put forward a practical proposal. The questions they had to considei were 
whether it was possible at the present moment to found a school ; what 
would be its cost and would the results be commensurate with the cost, 
and whether there would be emplo)m9ent for the products of that school ? 
Pointing out the government policy on the subject, the Industries secretary 
said that in the budget there were a number of important proposals whkh dealt 
with the training of Indians in aviation. The first was for the training of 
ten Indians by way of scholarships in England. The Government contemplated 
an annual expenditure spread over a period of seven years of something over 
Rs. 2,00,000 for training ten Indians. When trained they would in the first in- 
stance serv^e under the Government for four years. They would be used for the 
staff of the director of Civil Aviation and as inspectors of aircraft and engines 
take charge of Government aerodromes and for the investigations of acci£nts. 
etc. The candidates would first have to go through a course of fiying trainmg at 
De Havilland Aircraft Company’s flying school or some other school of the 
tame standing. Flying trainmg would be combined with ground tramhig 
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and a number of subjects at a factory connected with the company. Followinf 
this training would be a post-graduate course of instruction in aeronautics at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology covering the subjects of 
aerodynamics, design, aircraft, material of aircraft, construction of aircraft, engine 
design, airships, air navigation and instruments, higher mathematics and meteo- 
rology. They would then receive six months’ workshop training and then a 
prolonged course of practical training at Croydon. Such a training of high degree 
would be impossible in India where there were no ground organizations and 
workshops. As for schools, even in Germany, which Mr. Chari said was 
more advanced than other countries such schools had been set up by private 
complies and not by the Government. As for military aviation the Commander- 
i n-Chief had announced that selected Indian youths would be admitted hereafter 
at Cranwell. 

Mr. Me Watters therefore, opposed the motion as the mover had not taken 
practical realities into consideration, but he optimistically hoped that civil 
aviation would develop in this county at no distant ^te. 

Mr. Chari pressed his motion which, however, was rejected without 
division. 

DELEGATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL BODIES. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved that Indian delegations to the League of 
Nations and other international and imperial conferences be predominantly 
Indian and led by Indians. He traced the history of the resolution and saia 
that the principle had been accepted by V e Government on two previous 
occasions. It was stiange that the Government had not acted upon it so far. 
It might be that the Government of India could find themselves helpless 
before the Secretary of State although the present position constitutionally was 
that when the Indian Legislature and the Government of India agreed the 
Government in England should not intervene. The mover demanded to 
know if the discrimination was based on the racial ground of the rulers and 
the ruled. Already the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission had 
embittered the feelings of the Indian people. Even the moderate section had 
urged the Government against the adoption of the unwise and narrow- 
minded course. 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Suhrawardy moved an amendment deleting the demand that the 
delegations be led by Indians. 

He said he was not actuated by the narrow feeling of nationality but believed in 
the brotherhood of man. 

Mr. Haig, Home secretary, admitted that the scope of the resolution 
had been enlarged. At present the Government of India was a racial partnership 
in which the proportions were not fixed. The resolution w'ould restrict the field of 
selection ana would indicate that no European iMas capable of leading delegations. 
The present policy was based on efficiency Wherever found possible Indians 
were selected, as for instance, the dele, ation to South Africa. In the case of the 
Imperial Conference the delegation was led by the Secretary of State who was 
responsible for the Indian administration. The Government was not unsympathetic 
but could not give any pledge. 

The resolution was put to the vole and declared lost by 20 votes against 16, 
three members remaining neutral 


INDIAN LIMITATION ACT. 


On the MARC// ihe Council held a short sitting when on the motion of Mr. 
S. R. Das, Law Member, the House passed the Bill amending the Indian Limitation 
Act 1908, as reported by the select committee. The committee un^'unously approved 
clause 2, which specifies that any property comprised in a Hindu, a Mahomedan 
or a Buddhist religious or charitable endowment be deemed property vested in a 
trust for a specific purpose, and the manager of the property be deemed a trustee 


thereof* 

Two Swarajist members, Mr. Pantulu and Mr. Kumar Shanker Ray, however. 
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disse&ted to clause 3 which dealt with the powers of successive managers to sue and 
the limitation of time upon bringing suits against their predecessors. Finally, ^e 
Swarajist members favoured the inclusion of Sikh and Jain endowments, doubting 
if the word ‘Hindu* would comprehend them, specially having regard to the specific 
mention of Buddhist endowments. The committee points out there is no reference 
anywhere in the Limitation Act to Sikhs or Jains, and if they insert a reference, 
other provisions, referring to Hindus, might thereby lose application which they 
now have to Sikhs and Jams. The new articles are not substantive law, but 
merely impose limitations on suits to establish rights which arise under Hindu law. 
It has always been recognized that Sikhs and Jains are subject to Hindu law 
except in so far as they vary their customs. Refemng to clause 3 the committee 
propose to put a definite limit of time upon bringing suits by managers to set aside 
the transfers made by their predecessors. 

INDO-SOUTH AFRICAN AGREEMENT. 

On the 1 0 k MARCH Mr. Natesan ( Madras ) moved for the constitution of a 
special branch of the Secretariat with a secretary as head for dealing with questions 
relating to Indians overseas. Recalling the history of the subject Mr. Natesan said that 
at one time emigration was under the head ‘Commerce’, then under the Agriculture 
and Lands department and today under the Education, Health and Lands department 
which dealt a multitude of subjects. Today they were faced with the question whether 
it was not necessary to establish a separate secretariat for looking after the interests 
of 2,395»ooo Indians overseas. Their question had been causing public anxiety in 
India for the last 20 years. He paid a tribute to the Government for entertaining 
identical views with the people on this subject but past experience warranted that 
steps should be taken in the direction of constitution of a special department to 
devote exclusive attention to this question. 

Mr. Natesan, continuing, urged the publication of the annual reports on 
Indians Overseas and quoted Mr. Andrews who also advocated the establishment 
of such a secrctanat. The question of expenditure, the speaker asserted, should 
not stand in their way in view of the importance of the subject. 

Sir. Muhammad Habibullah, replying, said that the Government of India 
were always alive to the sense of responsibility in the matter. Instancing recent 
cases in this connection, Sir Muhammad referred to the Indo-South African 
Agreement which would be regarded as a landmark in the history of the relations 
of the two countries. (Applause.) The Union of South Africa had, at the instance 
of the Government of India, withdrawn clause 104 from the Liquor Bill, even aher 
its second reading. The Government of Natal had asked for the association of 
Indian officers to investigate the question of the educational needs of the Indian 
community there, while in Ceylon and Malaya conditions of work for Indian 
labourers had been made easier and the Government of India’s labours had 
resulted in the introducuon of standard wages, providing a sufficient margin for 
savings, sickness, old age, maternity relief, and facilities for the educauon of 
labourers* children, etc,. 

Continuing, the Education Member alluded to the position in East Afnca 
where the Hilton-Young Commission were mvesUgating. The Government of 
India has deputed Kunwar Maharaja Singh and Mr. Ewbank and there was proof 
that they both rendered ver>' useful help, so much so that the East African Congress 
passed a resolution thanking the Government of India for the help rendered. 

Mr, Natesan had forgotten to mention that since August, 1925, the Government 
had added one special officer so as to enable the permanent official to devote as 
much time as possible to the important overseas question. 

Sir Muhammad Habibullah promised that as soon as the preoccupations of 
the legislative session were over nc would consider the suggestion of Mrf Natesan 
sympathetically, trying to steer clear of false economy and avoiding extravagance 
as to the method of giving effect to the suggestion. Sir Muhammad Habibullah 
wanted discretion and appealed to the Council to trust him and assured the House 
that the trust would not be misplaced. 

Mr. Natesan withdrew the resolution in view of the sympathetic reply of Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah, but pointed out that the special officer ^khouM be nfii^ 
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permanent and that a special secretariat would cost only Rs, 30,000 which was a 
small fraction of Rs. 3,00,000 derived as emigration fees. 

INCOME-TAX APPEALS. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved urging legislation with a view to the trial of 
objections to, and appeals against assessment by tribunals, presided over by 
judicial officers other than income-tax authorities. Explaining the present system, 
Mr. Chari condemned it as a travesty of justice and pleaded for a thorough 
overhauling on the lines of the English system. He referred to several recent 
judgments of High Courts in suppoit of his resolution for impartial tribunals to 
adjudicate, between assessees and the income-tax authorities, who were interested 
parties. 

Concluding, Mr. Chari declared, that the upper 'middle classes, not to speak 
of capitalists, were groaning under the crushing burden of the Income-tax 
department. He appealed in the name of British justice to impartially consider 
the motion. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance secretary, strongly repudiated the charge that the Income 
lax department functioned in the interests of personal gain. It had been clearly 
laid down that collection of more revenue was not the ideal of the department 
The F'inance secretary also controverted the point of the Opposition that iht 
income-tax authorities played the double part of judge as well as of defender. 
There was the right of appeal against the assistant commissioner on the point of law 
to the High Court, and even to the Pnv> Counci\ The department was thoroughly 
well qualified to carry on its duty. 

Referring to the recent report made by Mr. Tottenham, member of the Central 
Board of Revenue, Mr. Burdon informed the House that the opinion of the 
Amritsar Merchants’ Association and indeed, of the general commercial community 
was that the less they had to do with civil courts the better. He pointea 
out the inconvenience to parties caused by delays in the disposal of cases and 
increase in the expenses of assessees in the direction of lawyers’ fees, etc. As 
among the objections to the proposal, he laid particular stress on the fact that 
during the pendency of appeals collection for taxes might be suspended 
rcsulung in loss to the revenue of Government He endorsed Mr. Ram 
Saran Das’s objection ^^lth regaid to secrecy as to the income of die 
company or individual. The Finance secretary finally paid a tribute to the Central 
Board of Revenue for the improvements effected in the income-tax adminis- 
tration. 

The resolution was lost by ii votes against 19. The Council then adjourned. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE CONVENTION. 

On the MARCH Mr. Me Watters, Industries Secretary, moved the 
Government lesolution, urging that the draft conventions and recommendations of 
the tenth International Labour Conference be not ratified by the GovemorCeneral- 
in-Council. 

Mr. Me Watters pointed out that the conference held in May and June last 
year had resolved that sickness insurance be made compulsory for the workers in 
industry and commerce and for domestic servants ana for agricultural workers. 
It provided for cash benefit for any worker who fell sick for at least the first 
26 week of incapcity and treatment oy qualified medical men, the expenses to be 
met partly by the workers and partly by the employers. The Government of Indisu 
although their resolution was couched in negative terms, w'ere by no means opposed 
to the principle underlying the conventions, but their difficult}' was a prac^(^ cme. 
The difficulty in this country was that agricultural labour was casual in nature, 
and there was absence in the districts of qualified medical men. It would be 
practically impossible in the agricultural areas to provide medical benefits. The 
Government tnerefore proposed to take steps only in consultation with tlm Local 
Governments who would shortly be addressed with a view to eliciting tiieir 
opinion. . 

The motion was adopted and the Council adjourned. 
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TRB nNANCB BILL PASSED. 

On the MARCH Mr. Ernest Burdon, Finance Secretary, moved the 
consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Burdon pointed out that there were no proposals for new taxation, and that 
the Council was only asked to continue the salt tax, postage, etc., as adopted last 
year. The Finance Secretary knew that the majority of the members of the Council 
favoured the proposals. 

Seth Govmdas, on behalf of the Congress Party, reserved the right to oppose 
the Finance Bill in the last stage as they could not pass the Bill as long as the 
present constitution was not changed. 

MOTION FOR REDUCING SALT DUTY LOST. 

Seth Govindas next moved for the reduction of the salt duty to eight annas 
per maund. He did not want to make a long speech, he said, because the subject 
had been discussed many times before. He asked the Government to accede to the 
wishes of the people. 

Replying, Mr. Burdon said the merits and demerits of the salt tax had been 
exhaustively discussed. The duty had resulted in the remission of provincial 
contributions. 

The amendment was negatived without a division. 

MOTION FOR QUARTER ANNA POST CARD REJECTED. 

Seth Govindas next proposed the reintroduction of the quarter anna 
post card. 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhuri supporting, suggested that the Telegraph 
Department be separated from the Postal Department. The former was running 
at a loss, and thus there was a heavy burden on the tax-payer. As a result, the 
richer classes who mostly used telegraphs, were deriving benefit at the cost of the 
poor classes. 

Mr. A. C. Me Watters, replying, said that the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
was a public service agency, and not meant for the imposition of any tax. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan held that reduction in postage would only benefit 
businessmen like himself, and not the poor people. He therefore opposed the 
motion. 

A division was called, and the amendment was rejected by 28 votes 
against 9. 

Lala Ramsarandas made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce the rates on 
parcels. 

INCOME-TAX ON HINDU JOINT FAMILIES. 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Chowdhuri urged the modification of Schedule II to 
prevent income-tax from being levied on Hindu undivided families, and other 
unregistered associations of individuals. 

Mr. Ernest Burdon said that the effect of the amendment would be that Hindu 
undivided families would not be taxed at all either on the joint income or on the 
income of the members received indiridually. The financial effects of the 
amendment would be gr^t Mr. Burdon also considered it unwise for the members 
to make such changes in the Finance Bill when the proper course would 1 ^ to 
amend the income-tax law. 

The motion was lost 

Seth Govindas urged that income-tax on individuals should be on income from 
Rs. 3,Soo and above. His object was to give a much-needed relief to middle 
classes. 

This amendment was also lost 

Lala Ramsarandas suggested the general lowering of the supertax, and sought 
to give relief to Hindu undivided families. His plea was that the Government had 
promised him last year that reduction of taxation would be seriously consider^ as 
soon as provindal contributions were abolished. 

Mr. Burdon said the tfftci of the amendment would be to reduce revenue by 
tolakhSi 
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Sir Maamohandas Ramjee wanted that the question of supertax should be 
tackled wholesale. 

Major Akbar Khan wanted to know whether the tax would be lowered 
ataU. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar supported the motion, as under the present system the 
richer classes had been more heavily taxed than others. 

Sir Arthur Froom pleaded for the policy of “wait and sec” till next year. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. .'Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhri suggested another amendment to the 
Supertax Schedule, which was also lost. 

The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was then put to vote. 

SETH GOVINDAS OPPOSES FINAL READING OF THE BILL. 

Seth Govindas started the opposition to the passage of the Finance Bill. 

Seth Govindas said he knew that the Council, constituted as it was, would not 
throw out the Bill, but even if it did, H. E. the Viceroy would exercise the power 
of superseding their wishes. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Then why do it ? 

Seth Govindas : We are doing it to record our protest against the unsatis- 
factory manner in which Indian demands are treated. 

Sir Basil Blackett had taunted Pandit Motilal for the lattePs helplessness to 
start a revolution, but Seth Govindas declared that non-payment of taxes and 
revolution would in course of time follow refusal of supplies. Englishmen did not 
change their policy until they w'cre compelled to do so. They lost America, and 
had practically lost Ireland. They had lost Egypt, and they would undoubtedly 
lose India if they continued in their obstinacy. In olden days, the best days of 
England were considered the best days of the Indian people. To-day there was a 
fairly large section of Indians growing who tliought the w’orst days for England 
would be the best days for India. 

Proceeding, Seth Govindas declared that the Biitish had been exploiting the 
country for the last 1 50 years, w'lth the result that the people were not getting 
suihcient food to cat Epidemics raged unchecked. On the other hand, the 
expenditure on civil servants had inci eased at the cost of poor Indians. He 
asserted that the depressed classes would soon realise that they could not benefit 
by a foreign Government The speaker concluded that even if the present 
Government had been a good Go\ernraent, it could be no substitute for Self- 
Government. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury supported the rejection of the Bill. 

SWARAJIST WALK-OUT. 

The Swarajist left the Chamber w'hen the President declared the Bill carried. 

OTHER BILLS. 

On Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s motion, the Council passed the Merchant Shipping 
Bill as passed by the Assembly, thereby vesting in the Central Government contrcH 
of Mercantile Navigation and at the same time providing for the transference of 
control to certain Local Governments, especially in the case of small ports. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett assured that commercial bodies would be consulted as to 
the constitution of the Advisory Committees. 

Before the Bill was passed, the Commerce Secretary expressed thanks to the 
local Governments for their help in his enquiry, which led to the enactment of 
this law. 

The two Tariff Bills were then passed. 

The Commander m Chiefs motion for acceptance by the Council of the 
amendments made by the Assembly to the Territorial Force Bill and the Auxiliary 
Force Bill, was passed without a discussion. 

This disposed of the business for the session as far as the Council wtas 
concerned ; but the Council was adjourned provisionally till Wednesday thd 28th. 
It did not meet that day as no amendments were made by the Assembly to the 
Chittagong Port Bill. Hence the Council adjourned Situ die. 




The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Governor’s Address. 

Addressing the budget session of the Bombay Legislative Council which opened 
on the 20th FEBRUARY 1928 H. E. the Governor of Bombay reviews the 
important events of the pMt year. 

After referring to the visit of the King of Afganistan, whom the presidency had 
had the honour of being the drat to welcome on the start of his long and important 
fordgn tour, His Excellency said that it was a matter of great regret that the 
amricnltural season of the past year turned out even worse than had be^ expected. 
Fart of the deficiency caused had been recouped in >the present year but this 
increase had been discounted by the continued fall in the revenue from Excise and 
Stamps. The long continued depression in trade caused the Government much 
anxiety and they welcomed the signs of renewal of activity in the world trade. 

Passing on to many obligations to which the Government were definitdy commit^ 
tod, such as the primary education scheme and the hospital scheme, His Excellency 
repeated what had been said so often in the past, that unless there was revision of 
the provincial settlement in favour of industrial provinces, he could see little hope 
of continued progress, to which this province was entitled. There was nothing 
more disheartening than having year after year to exclude or curtail necessary 
expenditure on services so essential to the educational and economic progress of 
the presidency, and he tru8te<l that the day was not far distant when a fairer 
share of the revenues raided within the borders of the province, would be at 
their disposal. 

His Excellcucy then dealt with the Gujerat floods, the Back Bay scheme, road 
development and aviation, and went on to answer some of the cnticisma passed 
against the Statutory* Commission. “I notice,” he said “that resolutions are already 
bOTore the Council, and I want the honourable members to realise at once that 
while It would have been possible for me to disallow such resolutions under the 
Ij^islativG (Jouncil rules, I certainly do not propose to do so as I welcome the 
fullest discussion on a matter of such import to the future of India in general, 
and of the Presidency of Bombay in particular. In the first place, let me say that 
I appreeiate the sincerity of those, many of whom have rendered and are still 
rendering public services to India and whoso opinions must carry weight, who have 
publicly expressed their opinion that the Uommission is unwelcome, because no 
Indian is a member of it. 1 notice that the question is often asked by than, and 
others whether there arc no Indians fit to sit on such a Commisekm ao vital to the 
interests of India. That, I venture to say, is a ouestion which cannot be seriously 
addressed to anyone with any knowledege of India imd of the work of Indian 
politicians and statesmen who have already shown their worth in so many spheres 
of public life and political activity. 1 would suggest that any such idea in oonsider- 
ing the personnel of the Commission should do at once put on one side and that 
the appointment of the Commi^^siou should be considered from the strictly cons* 
titution^ point of view.” 

After detailing the procedure to be adopted by the Commission, His Excdlency 
observed : — 1 fea sure that the proposals ofier the foundations of understanding 
on terms which could be acceptable to both sides. I, therefore, would urge those 
friends of mine who are of the opinion that the Commission should bo boycotted, 
to reconsider the position which they have taken up in the interests of the 
country, of which they have done so much and for which they can do so 
much more.” ... 

Speaking with some experience of Parliament, His Excellency said if he admitted 
that India and her aspirations were misunderstood and were not fully reaped by 
Mtiah politioians, he asked himself how much more would they be imaandentood 
il the Tepresentatives of all three political parties in Britain, i^poiiited with 
the full iqmroval ol respective leaders and the following of those peztiaa, were 
hindicappea in their work by the decision of the responsible Indian poUtIrim to 

W 
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have notbing to with their work. **At the risk of being personal in anything, 

I may say, i hoi)e yon will bdieve that I am one who sees lor Indi^ great 

future under the control of Indians, with such assistance as she desires from and 
which will be willingly given by Europeans, who have done so mudi to set her on 
the path of sdLgovemment. I am anxious, above all things, that the clo» (tf 
progiess shall not w set back, and that there shall be no unnece^ty obstacle pla^ 
in uie way to impede that progress. But I confess, that to my mind, any such action 
as is contemplated may retard the fulfilment of the natural aspirauons of those 
with whom I am in dose sympathy, and towards whose patriotic ambitions 
I have endeavoured in my time out here to give what encouragement lay 

in ^ power.” 

With his knowledge of Parliament, he was fully assured that no afiVont was 

intended to Indian sentiment, and His Excellency hoped, that it was not too late for 
aome mutual understanding to be arrived at. 

Swabajistb’ Abstention 

The Swarajists were absent in pursuance of the resolution adopted by them 
just before the session to keep out during the Governor’s address and the presenta- 
tion of the budget. 

Bcdget Presented 

The Finance Member then introduced the Provincial budget statement for the 
year 1327-28. 

It shows that the anticipated revenue deficit at the close of 1926-27 rose from 
Bs. 75 li^s to Rs. 92 lakhs. The total revenue for 1928-29 is estimated at Its. 
1,526 lakhs and the total expenditure at Rs. 1.560 lakhs. 

In estimating the revenue, it has been assumed that the Stamp and Court Fees 
Acts would be renewed and that a sum of Rs. .‘17 lakhs, being the provincial 
contribution still due to the Government of India, and included under expenditure, 
will be remitted this time in full. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, in his speech introducing the budget estimates, said that 
the year 1926-27 closed with a revenue deficit of 92 lakhs, the agricultural season 
turning out considerably worse than the unfavourable anticipations made at the 
bud^t time. Suspensions and remissions were frcelv given both in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind— the collection showing a drop oi ^6 lakhs in the current year. 
Ibe damage done by floods to Khanfl' crops in Guzerut and Siud was serious. 
Resowing was necessaiy over a large area. Had the conditions not improved in 
Guzerat after the midoie of August, Uie prospects would have been dark indeed. 
The damage to land due to silting had not turned out as serious or as extensive 
as was o^nally feared. 10 1/2 lakhs bad been spent on free grants, and for 
advances. The Council had sanctioned 80 lakhs from the Famine Fund, and 
63 lakhs from the balances. In addition, 3 1 /2 lakhs were spent for repairing 
roads and buildings, and Rs. 2 1/2 lakhs on tanks and embankments. 

Tribute to Flood ItELiLr WoRKEKh 

Speaking about the evidence of the self-sacrificing social uork f rendered by 
volunteer workers during and after Guzerat floods, Sir Chunilal said, “It must 
be a matter of intense satisfaction to Mahatma Gandhi, that bis L^urs for the 
creation of a band of selfless workers to be pioneers of misbionary social activitiea parti- 
cularly in rural areas, have met with ample response ; a'nd that t^ volunteers 
mostly drawn from Vidyapith should have ac^quitted themselves so creditably 
in the abseooe of their belovM leader, in the face of an unforeseen calamity. How 
the mantle was at once taken by Mr. ValJabhai Patel and with what energy he 
carried out the plan of work, is now well-known. These workers bdong to the <dd 
echoed of “No-uoangers” ; and it is gratifying that t^ felt this was no time to 
oppose or keep aloof fom the Government. I trust that their experience has not 
him unpleamt. Occasions of disagreement have been very few : and the otBoere 
who had striven zealously in the work of relief have wdeomed t^ asaistaaoe, and 
have endeavoured as far as possible to meet the request of the nooffieial wonm. 
It Is tlm atmosphere for missioni^ service created by Mahatma 

Gaadm will be permanent, and that there will be many occaaious, but not of thie 
unfortunate character, for Government and non-officials, to work for a oommon 
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poipOM ; for it is by this alone that the tme intereste of people Can be 
pfOptflT MTVed.^^ 

ConnnaiDff Sir Ohuailal alluded to the decrease of revenue from Excise and 
Stamps, tile latter due to the depression in trade. It was proposed to borrow 272 
lakte for Sokkur Barrage, and 77 lakhs for Devel<mment schemes next year. The 
total borrowing for the next year would amount to 4,235 lakhs. 

* Discuseiow ON Budget 

Next day, the the Council discussed the Budget. Non-official 

Members took the entire day to themselves, and combined to deliver a strong attack 
on the administration. ^ 

A common target of attack was what was described as the progressive sl^won 
of the transferred and nation-building departments, while the reeerred half WM 
absorbing more and more of the revenues. The deficit of 34 lakhs shown m the 
Budget, it was declared, did not represent the actual state of the Iroidency s 
finances, unsatisfactory as it had been pronounced to be by the omcia^ themselves. 
To that sum had to be added Bs. 30 lakhs under the head of “FammeFtod” which 
bad not this year been provided, as also the deficit sum of about 42 lakhs deficit in 
the Development Department. j « 

The Development Department also came in for severe strictures at me h^ds of 
the members. The Gkivemment were however credited with Imving Iwmt mn^ 
from the sad experience of the Back Bay, and with greater care in carrying out the 

Mr. Lalj/^aranji, one of the members who examined th^ works recently testifi^ 
to this change for the better in the attitude of the administration, and expressed 
the hope that the Lloyd Barrage would not be attended with the same disappomting 
result as the Backbay scheme. , . . , j 

The question of the Statutory Commission was also introduced by some who 
warned the Finance Member against expecting, as he had don^ any rehef m ^ 
matter of financial stringency as a result of the labours of the Commission, 
was not a single financier on that body which was the instrument of a nation, 
whose object was not the enrichment of India, but of themselves. 

Questions like the Meston Award, it was asserted, were not ukdyto be t^l« 
by tne Commission. The Bkimbay Government wctc not going to get any Dcsier 
treatment from it, than from the Government of India. t 

Resentment was also expressed at the provision of lU. 5(^0W for Mr. wattm. 
appointed S«reti^ of the Commission, before the House had had an opportumty of 

expressing its opinion, , . , 

Non-offleial criticisms of the budget proposals of 
on Uw day, the 23nd FEBRUlKY, were answe^ 

by the Miniater for Local S^f-Oovemme^ the Home :^a^ 

feewtary. Figures were quoted and compared to £,5 “ St 

Police, the G^oveniment were proposing to spend dunng the coming year over six 

^^*^nd^ E^»ti^on,^^^uitLe mi other Transfened heads, expenditure was 

Mi^t^*for Self-Government assured the House 

his cdlSgues on the Transferred ride were trying ID get more ^d^ 
revenucs?uough they were not satisfi^ with the measure of success attendmg tha 

^^^e Home Member declared that the expenditure <>" 
down to the lowest pssible limit, and that no 

unless Uie nonofficiafbenches wanted the pay of constables to be reaucea. 

STATUS OF MINISTERS , 

“The Bombay Government have not -aid gir 

Reforms of 1919 on the efficiency of the administrative ma<toe 
M^Leader of the House, in reply to a question when the Council met again 

“ffi/ffiKuKhyon the Co^cU ^ 
efUeooe whfch they intended to p^nt brf^ tl» ^tut«OT Cmmmww 
tlM Oowmment of India Act He admitted that Jfc. N. J- l»« 

gnp ointirf on apecial duty for the colleotion of mrteri^ EtSit u 

and that the Government had issued mstructiott to Mr* Yrsoia aa 
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mpnli tite qaestions on winch materials were to be collected and the method 
tbdold admit in collecting them. After these materials had been collected, the 
Go?eaniment ivould lay down the policy. 

The Leader of the House could not also comply with the request to place on the 
Council table the instructions issued to Mr. Waaia. 

Other questions dicited information regarding the rights, privileges and officim 
atatOB of uie Ministers and the Executive Council members. 

Bir Chunilal Mehta declared that, generally speaking, the Ministers and Mem> 
hers of the Executive Council enjoyed the same rights and status, subject to Uie 
provisions of the Government of India Act and the relevant rules and to the diff* 
mnees arising ther^om in their constitutional position and responsibility to the 
Le^iative Council. 

xhe Ministers attempted to answer some of the criticisms against the administ- 
ration of their portfolios. 

The Excise Minister pressed his readiness to accept all reasonable suggestions, 
and invited the non-officiat members to point out mistakes. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman interjected “And be prosecuted for if.*' (I^iughtcr.) 

Mr. Nariman joined in the discussion and made a dcadset against the 
Development Department, whose activities, he affirmed, weie the prime cause of 
the present state of the provincial finances. He also stronglv criticised the official 
ben<mes for not supplying the House with audit reports on the budget. 

The House rose Ibr the day after the reply of the Finance Member uho made 
an impressive speech which ended with a distinctly optimistic note. He admitted 
that the Development Department was one of the causes of the present state of 
finances, but a more active cause was the Meston Settlement whereby the province 
was deprived of its Intimate revenues which could have gone to few the nation- 
building departments. But, in spite of these handicaps, the province was as far 
away as possible from the despondent description given by the non-official side. 

8TA3fP ACT AMENDMENT 

On tke24iJf FEBRUAMY^ the Council discussed the Government Bill to amend the 
Indian Stamp (Bombay Amendment) Act of 1921 This Act was passed in 1922 to 
enhance the stamp foes in certain cases for the purpose of increasing the revenue. It 
was to remain in oj^ation for four years, at the end of which its life was to be ex- 
tended if the financial position rendered such extension necessary. Accordin^v, it had 
been so extended during the last two years, each time for a year only. Tne result 
of m years' eiperience had, according to the Finance Member who moved the Bill 
to-day, proved the necessity of the retention of the revised scale under it He 
requested the House to pla^ the Act permanently on the statute book, and ex- 
plamed the necessity of such a source. Following consultations between the Central 
and Provmcial governments a large majority of the latter had agreed to accept the 
the Taxation Ea^ry Committee's recommendation that revenue from non -judicial 
stamps should be handed over to the Central Government, who in return should 
give its share of the income-tax. In order to make this share of income-tax as big 
as possible, it was necessary to show that revenue from stamps was proportionate! v 
large and permanent. 


NoN-ornaAL opposition 

That reasoning did not meet with the acceptance of a large saction of the House 
who took the Government severely to task for not rctrencming the expenditure to 
the extent that was possible, and declared that without any attempt at suiffi retrench- 
ment they were not prepared permanently to place any more moneys at the 
Government's disposal. 

Eventually the Finance Member agreed to the extension of the Bill for a year. 
The House assented to this and passed the Bill by a large majority and then 
adjourned. 


CorUT FEES ACT AMENDMENT 

On the 23^ FEBRUARY two more money Bills were considered by the Bombay 
Ooun^ first Bill was to amend the Court Foes (^mbay Ai^dmmit} 
of 1926 passed as a revenue measure in that year to remain in openitkm lot 
two years, at the end of which the desiralnlity ofits continuance was to be oonsidetod. 
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Jpu Finance Member introducing the Bill declared that the laat two yeara’ ex> 
l^eitooe had proved the necessity of retention of the revised scale of court fees 
unto toe Bill, and sdd that it was desirable to make it permanent. 

Toe proposal evoked a spirited opposition from a h^ge section of non>officiais, 
woo repeats their arguments against giving any more money to Government as 
^ig as the latter had not cut down expenditure to the lowest possibie limits. The 
ouwce Member at the end of over two nours’ discussion, announced Government’s 
willingness to accept the tenure of the Bill for one year. 

. The House thereupon passed the Bill, after throwing out an amendment to refer 
It to a select committee. 


Loans lo Xox-A(.rtcultltjsts 

The second Bill was designed to provide for the grant of loans by the Gov- 
crament to non-agriculturists for relief of distress. The Government’s object as ex- 
plained by the Revenue Member, who moved the Bill was to advance loans to 
pewons to whom loans could not be granted under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
provide that such loans should be recoverable expeditiously as arrears 
of land revenues without recourse to civil courts. It was also proposed to give a 
retrospective effect to the Bill so as to apply to the loans granted since August Ist 
1^7 for the relief of the distress caused by floods in Giijcrat. 

The House rose before the measure could be fully considered, but it was taken 
up on the next sitting day, /./», the 2 7 (h FEBIMJAN Y yrhen after further discussion 
It was passed. 

SlTrLEMCXTAHY GUAXf*^. 


Doinauds f()r supplcnncntary grants then followed and a number of them were 
quickly voted till one for Rs. 34,4o0 under Excise was reached. 

This provok^ a keen debate, to which the Excise Minister made a reply expla- 
ining the Bombay (Tovernraent’s relations uith certain neighbouring Indian Stat^ 
in the matter of Excise. Indian States whose Abkari administration, said the 
Minister, was managed by the Bombay Government were as a rule paid a provisional 
sum fixed with reference to the average revenus for the three years preceding the 
commencement of the current lease. This p^ment was subsequently adjusted with 
reference to the actual revenue realised. The amount of Rs. 30,450 demanded 
represented the excess in the current year. This arrangement between the Bombay 
Government and the States, the Minister further explained, was in furtherance of 
fl'e f^vernment s policy of prohibition. Under the arrangement, the States were 
forbidden to manufacture liquor so as to obviate the possibility of such liquor 
crossing the border into British India and lowering the price and thereby coun- 
tmeting the effects of Bombay’s policy of prohibition. It was in consideration of 
the fact that the States were depnved of the benefits of the manufacture of liquor 
in Uieir borders that the Bomnay Government agreed not to deduct from the 
amount p^*ablc to the States any charges for management. 

The House finally passed the Kjant. 

The next demand for Rs. 57,000 for the gain on liquor (the difference between 
the rate for supply of liquor charged to retail vendors and the cost lo the 
Govcrnmeiit) being handed over lo States under the arrangement with them, came in 
for criticism^ from the non-official benches. It was cont^ded that by following the 
policy of rationing in the presidency and paying larger and larger amounts to the 
States as a result of increasing consumption within their borders, the Bombay 
Government were losing both the revenue and the benefits of prohibition. Hie 
grant was eventually made. 

VOTIXG ox BuIiOET Graxts. 

The Bombay Development Department came in once again for considerable 
critirism at the hands of the Opposition members, when the Council reassembled 
on the 2$fh FEBRUARY to consider budget gnmts. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman moved a cut of 1,79,000 in the demand for 41,79.000 
under **6aburban Development Schemes.’’ Having decided to wind up the l>^eop- 
mast iotivities as a whole and having to some extent carried out the dedsioii why, 
ha asked, were the Government continuing that part of it relating to suburbs 7 
Ike ooutmuauce of this section, he asserted, was a source of considerable hardship 
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to (Be tnburbtti r«sidaktt. For iniUnee, tiiif d^Murtment leried oa them Be. 1 
ror 1000 gallora of rrater trhicb it had parchased from the Hooicipelity at onaae 
five only. 

2tfr. Kaiiman's motion strongly supported by non-o6SciaI members vho 
declared that the establishment charges could easily be reduced by the amonnt 
of the proposed cut. 

The General Member replying to the debate, assured the House that the Go?em- 
ment were seriously considering the abolition of the Development Department. 
The works would be taken over by the Bevenue Secretariat and other dejwments. 
This would probably mean strengthening of these departments. 

The General Member however announced that he would accept the cut if the 
Opposition would assure him that they were prepared to vote for a supplementary 
grant if necessity arose next year. 

Ihe motion for the cut was put to vote, and unanimously adopted. 

AnoUier cut of over 2 lakhs under the Development Department was moved by 
Mr. Nariman. In the course of the discussion on it, reference was made to Uio 
accident which overtook the dredger “Sir George Lloyd” about a year ago, resulting 
in its total breakdown. 

The Secretary to the Department expldncd that the dispute between the 
Government ana the Insurance Company over the liability had been settl^ and 
that the Company had agreed to pay the amount o( Rs. 2,03,000 the estimated 
damage. On this assurance the motion was not pressed. 

Moving a cut of Re. 1 in the total demand under the department. Mr. J. C. 
Swaminarayan raised a full-dress debate on the general policy of the department. 
It was pointed out by its supporters that the motion was intended as a censure not 
only on the department, but on the Government as a whole. It was asked what 
the Government had done after the disclosures in the Harvey-Nariman Case. VVhat 
had they done to bring to book the officers of the department who had been proved 
in a 'Court of law to be corrupt ? What had they done to safeguard against 
recurrence of such instances of corruption in future ? 

Discussion had not concluded when the House ro^e. 

Mr. SwamlvarayanV CE.V8rnE Motion 

On the 29fh FEBRUAT^Y the House further di‘»ru8Bcd the censure motion 
moved by Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan in the shape of a token cut in 
the total demand under the Devdopmcrit department. A number of further charges 
against the department were again made, and it was declared that any 
number of departmental enquiries would not satisfy the House. For the good 
name of the Bcrabay Presidency and the Government, it was ncccssi^ that a non- 
official committee of the House should immediately be apiKiintcd to investigate the 
charges. If such a committee was agreed to by the Oovemment, the purpose of 
the censure motion would have been served, and the Opposition would Imj prepared 
to withdraw it. 

Immediately this compromise was suggested, the Government and the 
non-officdal wmps became busy and brisk lobbying started between the two sides, 
with a view to come to an agreement on the committee and its personnel. 

Mr. lA]j[i Naralnji, Member, Public Accounts Committee, declared that even after all 
ihe revelatiODa in the Backbay Libel Case, the Government were trying to prevent 
Mr. Harv^ £rom appearing before the Committee when it wanted to examine him 
with to certain charges. 

Bqilying to the debate the mover of the cut said he agreed to the appointment 
of a non-official committee to inouiro into the dg)artmeDt. If the iMoposed com- 
mittee were given sufficiently wide terms of reference, and allowed to enquire 
into the department from its inception and if the witneases appearing before it were 
given full protection, he would accept it and withdraw his motion. 

Goteestmekt^s Reply to the Debate 

Bit Cowasji Jebangir (General Member) in reply to the debate on the 
P evoop ment Departo^t narrated in brid the step# which the 
Government had taken tinoe 1921 when alki^ons of corruption were firat bfoiyiht 
to the notice of the Govmnment He farther eaid that twice the OovenunenllSd 
appealed to Mr. Nariman '"the only man in Bombay who oo^ realty throw eme 
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li|^ oa tlie to assist the Goyemment in getdiig at the truth, but he 

r^^ted Mr. Kariman had refused the offsr. 

Mr. NaiimaD State my reasoDS for refusal. Be fair to me. 

The General Member i^Whaterer may be your reasons you refused the offer. 
The only course Ic^ to the Goyemment to find out the whole truth was to compel 
Mr. Nariman to vomit out the information in his possession by permitting Mr. 
Guryev to prosecute him in a court of law. The Government was actuated by no 
other intention in allowing the prosecution of Mr. Nariman, except that of getting 
at the truth. Was Government wrong in taking that step and was it not due to 
that prosecution that more disclosures bad come to light than otherwise? The 
Generu Member concluded by accepti^ the non-official suggestion for an indepen- 
dent non-official committee to enquire into the whole affair and to advise the 
Government as to the future course of action. The members of the Committee 
would be Messrs. K, F. Nariman, Laiji Naranji, IHussein Bhoy Lalji and Moulvi 
Kafiuddin Ahmed. He said he could not accept more names os the Committee 
would be unwieldy ; but at the suggestion of Mr. Pahalajani, he consented to 
Mr. K. hL Munshi’s name being taken up. 

As the noD-ofiicial members were satisfied with this, Mr. Swaminarayan with- 
drew his motion. The House then adjourned. 

Gra:?ts for Irrigation Works in Sind 

On the Ut MARCH three more cuts iu the budget CTants were considered by the 
Council. Two of them related to Irrigation works m Hind. The whole of the Sind 
block was united against the provision of Rs. 60,000 for construction of regulating 
gates. Their chief contention was that with the provision of such gates, regulation 
of water-supply would be placed in the hands of subordinate officers of Government, 
i^ind zaznindars, it was declared, were entirely opposed to such proceedings. 

Considerable amusement was caused when a number of Swarajists expressed 
themselves against the cut, and were twitted with breach of their policy of uniform 
opposition to the Government. The House then rose for the day, 

Sl'KKCR BABRACfE SCHEME 

2ntl MARCH. More than one member of the Council to-day stumbled over 
the word “cusec" and perpetrated some howlers in attempting to define it. The 
word was introduced in the course of the discussion on the motion for the omission 
of Rs. 60,000 provided for constructing regulating gates to the Kharias canal m 
Sind. 

One member thought, to the peat amu'?ement of the House, that ‘‘cusec” was 
a unit of land measurement, while another fancied that it had sometiung to do 
with Quebec. 

One European member, iu view of his difficulty suggested that an authoritative 
definition of the word should be given for the benefit of the members. This res- 
ponsibility none seemed anxious to shoulder. 

The President said perhaps the House could be enlightened by the General 
Member, who however assured the House that the Chief Engineer in charge was 
H better authority. 

The Chief Engineer did not appear to be in a burry to take the hint ; and in 
the end the word went unexplained. 

The general policy reUting to the sales of Sukkur Barrage land was discussed 
for the rest of the clay on a motion for a reduction of 10 lakhs in the demand 
for over 2| crores under the h<»d, Bukkur Barrage. The principal point to which 
much of the criticism from the Op^sitioo benches was directed, was the proposal 
of the Government to sell and half lakhs of acres of the Sukkur Barrage laud to 
zamindars at a cost of 15 rupees per acre. This, it was argued, meant merely 
giving the whole land away for nothing, since the price of the land even at the 
preaent time, when the water-supply was uncertain, was nearly SCO rupees an acre, 
and the rate was certain to go up much higher when, with the completion of the 
Sukkur Barrw Project, a perennial water-supply would be assured. 

This eritieSm was answmd on bdialf oi tile Government by a statmnent that 
the lamindars enjoyed certain ri^ts, in consideration of which the Oovemment 
had to give them land at a low rate. The revenue from the rest of tlm xe^idmed 
land, it was also stated, would make up lor whatever lose mbdit accrue in tide way. 

Further discussion was adjouraed till next day. the Srd MARCH wjifc 
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it was aigaed that by the terms of the Gfoverameut resolution of ld23oA tlift 
anbject, such a large block of land was reserved, and not intended to be given 

This contention was replied to by the Eevenue and General Members, who stated 
that 8 andhalf lakhs of acres represented land which according to the system prevaioDt 
in Sind had been forfeited as it had Iain fallow for a long time, but tniicli had 
to be retnrned to the former owners as soon as they were in a position to pay 
assessment on it. It was this restoration which the Government proposed to carry 
out on the competition of the scheme. The proposals ihavc been sanctioned by the 
Honse in 1^3 and approved by the Secretary of State. 

The cut of 10 lakhs under the Sukkiir Barrage which provokcxl discussion, was 
finally thrown out. 

The Uxemployment QLEbXioN 

Mr. Nariman so^ht to raise a debate on the unemployment problem when the 
demand of Bs. 12,000 provided for European vagrants came up ; but in view of the 
numerous point of order raised, the President sukgestetl that Mr. Nariman and the 
Finance Member should privately consult each other, and come to an agreement 
on the advisability of raising a debate. The Hou«e then adjourned. 

Appointment of Watj-r-Divincr 

On the Jth MAUCH the question of the appiuntnient of a \uitcr diviner to the 
Government of Bombay, which from the liegmning has been the subject of strong 
non-official opposition, was again raised. In the course of the debate on Government’s 
famine relief policy. Rao Bahadur Kale asked if it was in order that the salary of 
Major Popon, Water Diviner, was non-votable, \Ahile the api>oinfment was tem- 
poiirj* ana provision for his stafi* saiiclioncd >car after year by vote of the 
House. 

The Finance Member replying to the point read out the corresjxindcnce on the 
subject between the Goveniment of Bombay and the Government of India, in the 
course of which the latter had definitely held that, as Major Pogson had formerly 
been an army officer, his salary non-votable. In vien of the (*onstitntional 
difficulties of the question, the President reserved a niling on tJie point 

Tridites to Late Lord Sinji \ 

When the Hou»e met aftci U‘a, the President referred to the lo«»s caused by the 
death of Lord 6inha “We have lost.* said the President, “an emiueiu laywer’aud 
the first and foremost citizen of India, whose merits were recognised by the Home 
I Government and the Government of India.** All sectionsj of the Hou^ lls^ociatl d 
themselves with the President s words, after which the tVuncil adjiuirne^l. 

The Bardou Satyaobaha 

On the 7th MARCH the President of the Council disallowed >Ir. Swamuiarayan's 
motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss the situation in Bardoli resulting 
from the breakdown of negotiations between the Government and the agriculturists 
there on the question of increased revenue assessment. 

Prcsidkit held that the matter was not of recent oceurreuee, since the 
assessment was enchanced m July last ; and in his vie^* there were no negotiatioiH 
in the matter. He however suggested that the question could Iw brought up 
when the land revenue demanas came for consideration. Priority miuit be 
asked and obtained for one of the several non-official roolutiou'j tabled on 
the question. 

WATER-DiVINER’h SALARY 

The Presld^t also gave his ruling on the point of order (|uestiouiug the pro- 
priety of classifying the salary of Major Pogson. water diviner of the B^bay 
Government, as non-votable. He pointed out that last year, during the oouase dif 
the budget debate the question of Major Pogson’s ^pointmeot arose. Hu Reason 
hi^ been given that Major Pogson was an Army Officer holding the King’s Com- 
mission. The President assured the House tnat it had not been deprived of any 
privilege, because accordi^ to the agreemmit between the Government and lli|or 
Pogson, immediately the House disapproved of his appointment, his service ircmid 
be terminated without notice to the Army DeiHurtraent. 
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Th©^ token cut in the demand under Famine Relief, which eroked a diseutaiou 
on Major Pogflon'a services, was thrown out. 

Industrial Housing Scheme 

Mr. Nariman moved the omission of the total demand for establishment under 
^Industrial Houainp: Scheme.” The amount invested in the scheme, declared the 
mover, was 4 1/2 crores mvincj a return of about 3 1/2 lakhs annual rental, or 
hardly 1 per cent. Would the directors of any commercial concern dare to face 
the snareholders with such a balance-sheet ? Mr. Nariman suggested that the only 
way to put an end to further losses under the scheme was to transfer ail 
chawls to the Municipality, P. W. D. or railway, to find out other ways to 
dispose of them. 

Supporting the motion, the representative of the Mill-owners’ Association urged 
that the cotton-cess should proportionately be decreased. It might be possible, he 
thought, to induce the workers to occupy the vacant chawls in larger numbers, if 
the municipality insisted on the improvement of sanitary and other conditions. 
Further consideration was adjourned. 

On the 8th MARCH replying to the debate on Mr. Nariman’s motion the 
General Member stated that at the time of the inception of the scheme the House 
had been fully informed of the losses which had to be expected. In view of 
the crying neetl for the housing of the working classes, the scheme was agreed to. 
He bad been informed that the supply was greater than the demand at present 
in the matter of housing, because no fewer than 1 1/2 lakhs of workmen had left 
Bombay since the completion of the chawls. He contended that the establishment 
charges were already rMuced to a minimum. 

Mr. Nariman’s motion was put to vote and negatived. 

Mr. Nariman then moved a censure motion against the Bombay Development 
De^rtment and proceeded to make allegations of favouritism and corruption. 

The representative of the Chamber of Commerce raised a point of order, ipking 
if in view of the appointment of a non-official committee earlier in the session to 
inquire into the charges against the department, Mr. Nariman could deal with the 
matter and take up the tunc of the House. 

The President ruled that the mover was in order, as he was speaking on a 
censure motion. 

The General Member announced that the Government had made arrangementi 
to ascertain the truth of Mr Nariman’s statement that some chawls built by one 
‘^favourtMl” contractor \^ere smaller in dimension than the original plans. 

The censure motion was put and lost, a large number of non-officials remaining 
neutral, as they anpeared to think that having obtained a non-official committee to 
inquire into the allegations, the censure might be regarded as prejudging the issue. 

Voting Under Demand for Grants. 

On the 9th MARCH a number of suggestious for improvement of roads 
in the Presidency were made in the course of the discussiou on a cut under 
**Civil works.” 

It was proposed that all except trunk roads should be brought under the control 
of local boards and that the policy of road development should 1 m co-ordinated by 
a central body, composed of representatives from the four divisions of the Presi- 
dency. 

The Minister for local self-government, replying, pointed out that the central body 
demanded in the course of dis<masioii was already present in the Road Board, whicn 
fully represented all parts of the presidency, and this or^nisation would consider 
the proposal of transfer of the control of roads to local bodies. 

The cut was thrown out. 

Discussion of the problem of unemployment was raised whmi a cut in the 
demand for the Libour Office came up. 

Mr. Nariman, supporting the cut, pointed out that there was racial discriminatioQ 
in the administration of the Vagrancy Act in the presidency. The benefits of the 
Act, he declared, went only to European vagrants, who were defined as Europeans 
horn outside India, so that even Anglo-Indians were shut out. 

Mr. Nariman assured the Government that Indians did not desire to a 
fliefanoe of discrimination in the matter of help for the helpless, but only insisted 
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Babdou Sattaobaha 

Galling on the Government to play the game, and not try to evade a division by 
taking np the half hour before the fall of the guillotine, Mr. Nariman moved a UAm 
cut in the demand under the Revenue Department in order to dmw the Govem- 
moit’e att^tion to the Bardoli Satyagraha. 

This motion, it may be rememt^red, was in accordance with the suggestion 
which the President made, while ruling out some days ago an adjournment monon on 
the same subject 

The mover declared that if the Government failed to take up the challenge, the 
verdict in and outside the House, would naturally and rightly go against them. 

The Revenue Member said the Government would not tie me verdict of the 
jEfouse, whatever it be, as the final word on the question, which had far-readiing 
issues. 

The Secretary of the Department answered some press criticisms on the subject. 
The discussion was taken up to the time limit of five, when the motion was 
put and lost by 44 to 35 votes, the non-Brahmin block remaining neutral, and the 
Bindh Mussalmans supporting Government. All the remaining demands were 
guillotined. 


Grant fob Libel Case Expenses 

On the 14th MARCH the General Member moved a supplementary demand of 
Rs. 60,800 to be paid according to the Government resolution to Mr. Harvey 
agmnst whom Mr. Nariman had failed to prove the charge of deliberate alteration 
of indent for mild steel bars and corrupt and dishonest motives in order to profit the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Nariman raised a point of order arguing that the amount represented ex- 
penditure already incurred and should not therefore be subject to a supplementary 
demand. Mr. Nariman contended that the amount should have been provided in the 
current budget. 

Replying, the Finance Secretary stated that the contingency arose after the judg- 
ment in the case in January 19 7. It was the judgment that decided the issue for 
the purpose of the Finance Department. 

Hie IHesidcnt accepted the latter argument and ruled that the demand was in 
order. 

The General Member, spf^king in support of the motion, narrated the circums- 
tances leading to the launching of the prosecution and stated that the Magistrate 
held that Mr. Nariman had faOed to prove a corrupt ulrerior motive in the alteration 
of the Government resolution, the cost should be reimbursed to Mr. Harvey. 

The principal argument on the non-official side against the motion was that Mr. 
Harvey had not be^ exonerated. 

Mr. Nariman Opposes the Motion 

Mr. Nariman who spoke for over an hour and a half daborated this argument. 
He first contended that his prosecution was not a bond fide one but intended to 
persecute a political opponent, and quoted in support of his contention from ^e 
Government letter inviting him to supply them with f^ts as regards the corruprion 
in the Department. The Government explicitlv stated in Uie letter that he hi^ only 
to give them information and that responsibility to investigate and prove or disprove 
it would shift to an impartial tribunal which would be appointed. He accepted 
the invitation, and placed the facts before the Mears Committee. The Government 
went back on their word, and ordered his prosecution. 

Referring to the charge brought against him, Mr. Nariman declare that w 
Magistrate held that there was no necessity at all for the large quantity of mild 
stem bars ordered by Mr. Harvey, but that a desire to profit the manu&ctuim to 
get commission, which were Mr Nariman's inferences, might be one but not the 
only reason for Mr. Harvey's action. The Magistrate had also hdd that Mr. Harv^ 
supplied false information to the General Member for answering interoellations in 
the Bombay Council regarding the ordering of mild steel bars. Mr. Harvey’s ac- 
tion in placing the order locally had been censured by the Becretary of 6tat^ ss 
it involved a Toss of Bs. 4,6000. All these facts, Mr. Nariman declare, wm tui^ 
ent to prove the enormity of Mr. Harvey^s ofienoe. But the speaker was in a poal- 
to make other charges against Mr. Harvey which had not been admitted by the 
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Higiitiste, *8 they were outside the charges relating to mild steel bars. Mr. Nari- 
man ];>iooeeded to deal in detail with these other charg^. First, Mr. Harvey’s e^ 
Imate was prepared by a ‘ favoured” contractor, according to which some ohawls 
built were actually small in dimensions than the originw Government plans. Mr. 
Nariman challenge the Government to disprove by actual measurement even to-day 
the truth of his statement. As the speaker went on to refer to the other charges, the 
President intervened, and said he has been given sufficient latitude and should oon- 
dude his remarks in five minutes. 

Mr. Nariman wanted half an hour more, and said no time limit could be fixed to 
speeches on supplementary demands. 

The President declared that the conduct of the discussion was in his hands. He 
had the right to regulate it. He could not give more than five minutes. 

Mr. Nariman bowed to the ruling under protest. It was not constitutional, he 
said, and added that he did not wish to speak further. The House then adjourned. 

Next day, the 15th MARCH the Advocate-General explained the legal position 
r^rarding the cost of the Harvey- Nariman case. The Magistrate held that 
Mr. Nariman’s plea of justification for the allegations had failed. It was useless to 
argue that a fact here or a fact there had been proved. The Advocate-General fur- 
ther contended that the Government resolution was ba^cd on the Government 
Servants* conduct rules and the Government had under them power to pay the 
wh(de cost themselves unconditionally Besides it was the duty of every Govern- 
ment, evea of a Swaraj Government, to protect its servants. (A voice: Not 
dishonest onesV 

Mr. B. Petit, representative of the Mill-Owners’ Association, speaking from the 
stand-point of a layman, declared that Mr. Harvey had not come out of the case 
qtute innocent. To laymen it appt^ared that the Magistrate had found many alleg- 
ations proved. To a lavman, again, it was a puzzle to find that neither the com- 
plainant nor the defendant was found guilty. It was necessary therefore to clear up 
by a reference to the High Court the question who should bear the cost of the case. 

Other non-official members opposed the motion and a-sked if the House would 
accept the suggestion of the Advocate-General that because the Government, in the ex- 
ercise of its executive authority, issued the resolution, the legislature was l>oiind to 
accept it as the last word. Another constitutional question realised was whether if 
a member of the House, in the discharge of his duties to his constituency, made 
allegations against the Government servants, the Government v»a8 justified in 

^^Tbe (^erai Member, who replied to the debate, had to face continuous interr- 
uptions and ironical cheers. Answering the argument that the Government ought to 
have obtained the previous consent of the House before sanctioning the proset'ution, 
he declared that if that procedure was adopted on every occasion there would be no 
Government. The question of privilege dia not arise in the present instance. Mr. 
Nariman was prosecuted not bwause he made allegations . in the Council but because 
he made them outside before the Committee 

The demand for Harvey’s cost Rs. 60,800 was put. and carried by 63 votes to 36, 
the Sindh Mussalmans solidly voting on Government side. 

8 isj> Feeder Railway Scheme 

On the 16th MARCH after disposing of a few supnlementarv grants, the Council 
discussed the Government resolution moved by the Kevenue Memb< r rpcommending 
that the Govemor-in-Council do accept the guarantee rcffiiired by the Railway Board 
apunst loss in the working of the proposed Sind Feeder railway’ the guarantee being 
Bs. 4 lakhs a year for the first five years after opening. ThtTcaftcr the actual loss 
in working would be subject to a maximum of Rs. 2 lakhs a year, these amounts 
bong repaid by the Bombay Government with interest, should the line subsequently 
prove remunerative. 

A number of objections were urged to the proposed railway. The first objeetkm 
WM that it would run p^lel to the North Western railway for 130 miles st no 
point fi^er than 16 miles away. The second objection was that the suooess of the 
pnmsed line of 162 miles, costing about 98 lakhs depended on the suoosss 
Bukkur barrap, which was problematical The third objectioo was that the thnt 
bM come when railway constniciion and odminiatrwon should be placed la 
choige of local botxds and not in the hands of the Railway Bmurd. Lasny it mi 
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u* ‘!l* PS'P®**! sepuMtion o£ Sind, the raflway idkema 

^ ttnaertaken by the Bombay Government. 

B^enue Member drew attention to the effect the projecta would have in 
peaUy en^cing the market value of unoccupied land aerved by the railway. This. 
Jgclared, should be the most important consideration. 

relation was li^sed. The House then proceed to elect the Finance 
v/ommittee and the Bailway Advisory Committee and then adjourned. 

University Bill Controversy 

Bombay Uniyeraity Bill be)!:an afresh on the im MARCH 
“tI t last meeting of the Session. 

^niembrancer moved an amendment in the form of an additional 
suD-clause to the clause relating to the appointment of Visitor. 

the giving of the power of veto to the Visitor, which had been 
^ previous debite was sought to be reintroduced wi^ a slight verbal 

order were raised against the amendment, which according to the 
by means of a legal miibble, of the princime which 
had been rul^ out. The Opposition also contended Uiat the power of veto in the 
Visitors, went against the principle underlying the bill, which was to de- 
®oc^ti 8 c the administration of the university. 

^e President held that the amendment was in order. 

naove of the Opposition was to propot j the adjournment of further con- 
siacration of the bill till next session. But the proposition was put to vote and 
lost, and then an unexpe^'ted development occurred. 

^4 au Nariman walked out as a protest against the ruling 

01 we Chair, which. Mr. Nariman said, before leaving the House, would be contestea 
by him and others before the High Court. 

Nariman’s party, the Bombay University Bill had a 
awe pMsace, The House passed the bill a.s amendetl, and proceeded to consider 
non-omcial bills. But by agreement with the non-official members the session was 
prorogued on the understanding that one day would be added to the non-official 
days of the next session to make up the loss. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

^0 first Bcssion of the Madras Legislative Council for the year 1928 met at 
Madras on the 29th JANUARY 1928 at 11 a.m. Galleries were fairly crowded 
^tifying to the importance of the first meeting of the Council after the Congress. 
Almost all members belonging to the Independent Party and Government benches 
were present while on the opposition side, when the meeting commenced, about 25 
^jffjessoien attended and after a few members including Mr. Warren and Dewan 
Bahadur Kesava Pillai were sworn in, the Swarajists left the house in a body. The 
Justice I^ty members were present in a fairly large proportion. The newly formed 
party under Mr. Muthiah Mudalior's leadership was also present and occupied a 
separate block. 

references were made in the council to the absence of the largest 
When Sir C. P. Ramasawmy Aiyer moved for an additional grant Mr. 
Kamachandra Reddi asked the Law member to postpone this demand to March 
as one third of the house was not present. The Law member replug that he did not 
care whether they attended or not. 

j^fore the Council met the Congress Part^^ members held a meeting in tlie 
• c . when the amendment asking to express want of confidence 

in the (x>mmi88ion was incorporated and the amended resolution to be moved. 
The re^lution was be the samo as that moved in the C. P. Council and the Congress- 
men asked for adjournment of every other business till this was considered. 

iDterpeilations did not occupy more than half an our as all the questions— 
tDCTe were quite a large number on the agenda— of the Swarajists were simply called 
and no supplementary questions were nusw. 

After interpellations the Law Member moved that the house do record its pro- 
found grief and sense of loss at the death of Sir P. Rajagopalachan. He referred 

j ® q'i^hties of the first President of the Kcfcrmcd Legislative Council 

imd paid tributes to his tact and courtesy. Other representative speakers associated 
themselves with the remarks of the I.<8W Member and the resolution was passed 
all standing. 

Then tlm House proceeded to discuss demands for grants. In all nine demands 
were passed by the house, throe of them for excess grants and the rest for supple- 
mentary grants. 

After passing the demands for g^ts the Hon. T. E. Moir, moved that the 
TepoH of the Public Accounts Committee on audit and appropriation accounts of 
the Mwras Government for 1925-26 be taken into consideration A lengthy discussion 
^k place on this motion, Messrs, Krishmui Nair, Gopala Mcnon anef l^idanha and 
w Patro taking part in it. While Mr. Gopala Menon was speaking the President 
JOT the chair and Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, IW, President occupied it, Mr. 
Baldanha in his speech referred to the councils as a nimp parliament. At 
1-40 p. m. the House adjourned fur lunch. 

Resembling after lunch the Council resumed discussion on the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee. None of the Congressmen entered the chamt>Gr though 
many of them could be seen outside in the verandah. The motion was put to vote 
after the Hon, Mr. Moir had replied and was carried. The Madras Marriage Validatiou 
Bill of 1927 was then passed into law after suspending the Standing Order to tef^ 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The bill to further amend the M^ras Children’t 
Act was referred to a select committee. The Government Bill to amend the Madras 
"^ilage Police Relation of 1816 was then moved to be read in the Council. A^ 
discussion a division was taken and 19 voted for and 33 against and the 
motion was declared lost. The Council then adjourned for the day. 

On the 24th JANUARY the Council met in an atmosphere of eaurer 
expectancy and the galleries were filled in view of the fact that the resolution timiM 
w the name of Mr. G. Harisarvotham Rao, expressing disapproval of the Statutory 
vommiwion. was coming up to-day lor discutaioo. Aa yeatmay, the GovmiMiil 
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and ministerialist benches were full and on the opposition benches only a few 
members of the Justice and the newlv formed Nationalist Party were present. 

Interpolations were quickly disposed of as there was none of importance. One 
standing in the name of Mr. Biswanathdas (Swarmist) asked whether the Govern- 
ment had any correspondence with the Central Government regarding either the 
personnel or the work of the Statutory Commision and whether the Madras Govern- 
ment objected to the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. The answer was 
in the ne^tive to both the questions. 

Asked Dy Mr. C. Gopala Menon, the Law Member said the Government do not 
propose to introduce any legislation to invest the Commissioner of Police with 
greater powers to deal with the evil of prostitution and brothels. But the Govern- 
ment would not oppose the introduction of any private Bill to the effect. Amend- 
ments to Standing Orders were then considered and were referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Non-official bills were then considered and a bill of Mahomed Schamnad to amend 
the Malabar Hills Act was referred to the Select Committee. 

^ Leave was granted to Mr. Saldanha to introduce his Bill to amend the Madras 
District Municipalities Act. 

The Council next passed, after discussion, the motion of Mr. Soundara Pandya- 
nadar recommending reduction of interest on agricultural loans advanced to ryots 
frons 7} to 5 per cent. Mr. Saldanha moved that a representative committee of 
officials and non-officials should be appointed to investigate into the problem of 
physical education and to submit definite proposals for improvement of 
physical education. 

The Chief Minister said that he himself contemplated the appointment of 
such committee and to make physical education compulsoy in all schools. He 
agreed to the motion which was carried. Mr. Srinivasa moved that in the place of 
the staff of the Distnet Labour officers should be appointed officials of the rank of 
Deputy Collectors in order to accelerate the progress of ameliorative works. The 
motion was adopted. 

Lengthy discussion then took place on the motion recommending that the 
Government of India should be requested to impose suitable duties on indigenous 
manures exported from India in view of the importance of indigenous manures for 
agricultural development of the country. The Finance Member said that the 
scientific and financial aspect of the question should be considered before passing 
such a motion. Such duty might adversely affect the ryot. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, Minister for Development, wanted the mover to with- 
draw the motion in view of the fact that the Royal Commission itself might 
r^er to these questions in their report. He said that the Glovernment of India did 
not take up the question for the very same reason. The motion was then with- 
drawn. The House after considering resolutions of minor importance adjourned 
for lunch. 

The House began after lunch with a thin attendence, their being not even a 
quorum and the bell was rung. The Congress bloc as usual was empty. Discussion 
was resumed on the resolution of the 21amindar of Gollepalli to investi^te the schemes 
of high flood channels. It was pressed to a division and lost. Dr Muthalkshmi’s 
motion asking for a liberal grant to the Women’s Home of Service was passed 
by a majority. 


Boycott of the Simon Commission 

When the Council re-assembled after lunch there was a change in the 
atmosphere of the Council. Galleries were crowded to their utmost camicity and 
the Swarajists could be seen in larger numbers walking in corridors. His Excell^cy 
the Governor was present in his box watching the proceedings. 

The President called upon Mr. Harisarvouiama Rao to move hia motion and the 
whole body of OonCTessmen trooped in. “Swaraj is my birthright and I shall 
have it”, bc^ Mr. Rao quoting the words of Lokmanya Tilak in moving hia 
resolution. The smallest of nations were allowed freedom to determine constitutions 
to themsdveB. Even in the British Empire constitutions of different countries like 
Australia and Canada were framed by themselves and the British Government only 
aocei^ those constitutions. But on the other hand we are asked to submit 
meekly to a constitution that will be framed by the British. No nation can prosper 
under a constitution given by another coantry« The Oommiaaion waa dung on xm 
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on the belief that India is incapable of composinf^ her differences. Oar Toioe oan 
be shifted if government so chooses, he concluded, but it would be doing great 
injustice to the future of world peace, injustice to the good of the world itsell** 

The resolation ran as follows 

‘That this Council recommends to the Government that they do convey to 
Excellency the Viceroy and his Majesty’s Government the resentment of this 
Council at the appointment of the Statutory (Commission and that the^ do advise 
His Majesty to abolish the constituted Commission and order the institution of a 
representative Bound Table Conference to be composed of delegates elected by 
the elected members of all the Legislatures of India” 

Mr. Bashir Ahmed seconded the resolution in a forceful speech. He said that we 
would forget all our differences in fear of this insult. We, all of us, he said, 
amidst cries of hear, hear, Hindu, Christian or Mahomedan stand as one to-day. 
lliere was not even a single honest Muslim who would submit to this Comm- 
ission though there could be everywhere toadies and timeservers. 

He ask^ Lord Birkenhead to dispel all ideas of weakness in our ranks. We 
realise that the Hindus cannot wrest Swa^ without the Muslims and the non-Muslims 
cannot attain it without the help of the Hindus. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Cnetty, leader of the Congress party then moved his 
amendment : — 

“The Governor-in-Council be pleased to convey to the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Government that this Council has no confidence in and will have nothing to do 
with the Statutory Commission.*’ 

He remarked that this Commis‘?ion had given an impetus to the national spirit 
as much as the Jallianwalla Bagh. Lord Birkenhead had pinned his faith in our 
disunion when he apfwintod this Commission. We question the right of any 
other country to determine our constitution. Addressing the waiverers ne said “you 
would gain nothing by standing aloof from us. To the depressed classes he 
would say that they would be given importance and patted on the back by the 

S ivemment because of boycott. He hoped that the depressed classes would realise 
dr true interests 

Mr. C. V. Vonkataramana Iyengar seconded the amendment. He asked 
Britain to keep her promise to give India Self-Government. The Government thought 
that Madras and Punjab could be cajoled into co-operation. That is why the 
Commission’s first visit had been programmerl from southeast and to northwest end. 
He appeded to all not to let down the reputation of Madras. He also wanted all 
other amendments weakening the effect of boycott to be withdrawn. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, Independent Party, movt'd an amendment to the 
amendment of the Congress Party that the words '‘as at present constituted ’ be added 
at the end of the Congress amendment. He said while it would in no way lesson the 
effect it would secure cooperation of all section of the house. It was duly seconded 
and supported by Mr. Bamanatha Goluka (nominated member) who in a much applaud- 
ed speecn said it is not we that are unfit for reforms but reforms are unfit ror at. 
The House then adjourned. 

On the 25(h JANUARY keen public interest was evinced when the 
Council resumed debate on ihe Bwarajist motion of no-confidence in the Simon 
Commission. Galleries were fully packed. 

Mr. A. B. Shetti (Ministerialist) who in the course of his speech was several tiroes 
called to order drew attention to the remarkable unanimity among all parties on 
the Question of boycotting the Commission. 

Mr. B, Srinivasa lyengw (Swarajist) declared that Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar’s 
addendum, namely, Commission as at present constituted, was meaningless as they 
had only one Commission as at present before them and that one none wanted. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, Keforms Member, opined that the amendment added 
nothing so original. The amendment and the words as at present constituted did not 
add anything at all. 

Mr. T, C. Srinivasa Iyengar’s amendment was then put to vote and carried hj 
fortyfive votes against twentyfonr, three ministers being neutral as also the Euiopeans 
and some of the Swarajists and Justicites while officials voted against en bloc. 

Tm Jvsnem Amevdment 

Dewan Bahadur Krisbnan Nsir (Justieite) moved hit party ameodment it i 
iubatitute to the amended motion 
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la lines 2 to 7 for the words ^^the resentment of this council Le^slatures 

of India,’^ substitute the words “that this council is of opinion t^t in ^ official 
Announcement of the appointment of the Boyal Commission, the status and func- 
tions of the Committee of the i.egisiatures are not clearly defined and that unieM 
an authoritatife declaration is made giving the committees of the legislature an 
effbctive voice in the shaping ot the decisions of the Commission at ali important 
0ta^ this Council cannot co-operate with the work of the Commission”. 

The mover declared that his party unlike others was prepared to co-o^rate 
with the Commission under certain conditions explained in the amendment. What 
was wanted was an authoritative declaration giving the L^islative. Committees an 
effective voice in shaping the CJommission’s decisions at all important stages including 
examining and cross-examining of witnesses besides the power to discuss evidence, 
oral and documentary with the Commission. Rao Bahadur Ellappa Chetti seconded. 

Mr. S. Arpudeswami Udayadar (Ministerialist) moved an amendment to the 
Justicite amendment substituting the expression of dissatisfaction with the constitution 
of the Commission and the word “unless” iiisr^ead of “until”. 

The Zemindar of Seitur, Chief Whip of Ministerialist party seconded the Justicite 
amendment. Mr. Saldanha opposed Mr. Udayadar’s amendment. 

Mr. Udayadar’s amendment was put and lost by thirtyone votes against 29. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ranganathan and the Hon’ble*Mr. Arogiaswami Mudaliar and the 
Congress nationalists vot^ for the amendment while the Chief Minister remained 
neutral as before but officials, Europeans, Swarajists and a section of justicites voted 
against the amendment. 

Mr. Satyamurti declared that the Justicite amendment asked for is impossible. 
Did Mr. Knshnan Nair believe after reading Lord Birkenhead’s utterances that they 
were going to change the function of Committees ? He drew attention to Lord 
Birkenhead’s statement that the l^arliament's authority was exclusive. After reading 
extracts from the Lords' and Commons’ debates on the question Mr. Satyamurti 
went on to say that the CA-Labour jh*emier wanted to treat the Indians less than school 
children when he wanted the Legislative Committee’s report to be submitted to the 
Assembly. Mr. Satyamurti held that the original motion as amended by Mr. T. C. 
Srinivasa Iyengar was comprehensive enough and ought to be supported by all 
respectable IndiHiis. He pleaded that the House should fall in a line with the national 
Congress, the Moslem League, tlie Liberal League and the Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Viswanath Das (iSwarajist) also opposiMl the Justicite amendment. 

Diwan Bahadur Kumaraswaini Kcddiar (Justicite) justified his party amendmaxt 
although he (speaktT) had originally expressed views similar to those of Mr. 
Satyamurti. Ihe Swarajist amendment to his mind made no definite criticism 
while Mr. Knshnan N air’s made clear proposals. 

Mr. Knshnan Xair's amendment was put and lost by 42 against 20, Qovemment 
and Ministers and Europeans remaining neutral and Swarajists against one Justicite 
voted against his pony. 

Swami Venkatachallam Chetti's amendment as amended by Mr. T. C. Srinivasa 
Iyengar (viz.), expn*88ion of opinion that the t\)mrai8sion as at present constituted 
did not commauu the confidence of the Council and that therefore the Council would 
have nothing to do with it, was put to vote and earned by 64 agsiust 28 votes. 
Dr. Subbarayan, Europeans and theCovernment voted against while the second and 
third Ministers and ihc Raja of Panagai and Sir A. P. Patro were among neutralf. 
The Council then adjournea for lunch. 

The Council met again at 2-dO to continue discussion on the amended motion of 
Swami Venkatachallam Chetti. The following is the amended form of the motion that 
came up for discussion : '‘That this Council recommends to the Qovemment that 
they be pleased to convey to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Government that this Council has no confidence in, and will have nothing to do 
with the Commission as it is at present constituted.’' 

Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar supporting appealed to the Chief Minister that 
as a Congressman he should staiin by the Congress mandate. Mr. N. Swaran, 
nominated member for the Depressed Classes, opposing the motion said that hia 
eommunity supported the Commission not in any spirit of opi> 08 ition to the Osate 
Hindus but to present their case to the Ck>mmi88ion. 

What is your case ? interjected Mr. Satyamurti. 

Oiir case is that we have been treated as worse than animals by our om 
eountrymen. 

^ What are the Eof^ishmen doing you now ? put Mr. Mt Bashir Ahmed, 

®7 
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Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan asked whether it was proper for one community to 
harp upon domestic differences when the whole country was insulted. 

Tim w«re livdy interruptions from Congress Benches when Mr, Slater (official) 
defended the position of the depressed classes. 

Mr. P. Aniangulu, Swarajist, moved for a closure. The President ruled it out of 
order and called upon the Finance Member to speak on the motion. Mr. Moir 
very v^emently defended the position taken up by members of the depressed c^sea. 

Mr. Satyamurthy then rose amidst tense silence and replied point by point to 
the Hon. Moir’s speech. 'Indians have learnt that salvation for them lies in their 
own hands. So aim he hoped the Adi-dravidas would discover likewise. The British 
Govt have done nothing to uplift them. Their salvation would be assured the ino- 
ment they refuse to co-operate with the Commission. Continuing, he said no nation 
under Bntish dominance had gained self-determination, except at the point of bay- 
onet. Referring to the charge levelled by the Finance Member he said that it was 
Govt which was trifling with them and not they. 

In conclusion he said : We challenge this Govt to do its worst. 

^rd Birkenhead has asked whether we would allow the British army or navy 
to TO withdrawn. If that proposition had been put to us before a round table 
conference, it would have been a different matter. Bnt since it is made in that 
insolent way we accept his challenge. We want the army and navy to be call^ 
cm India ^ no enemies in the world. All are friends. It is only Great Britain 
that has innumerable foes. Her name is stinking in the nostrils of almost all 
countries in the world.” 

The visitors in the President’s gallery having applauded the President had it 
deared. 


Besuining his interrupted speech Mr. Satyamurthy said : “Acceptance of toe 
Commission means acc^ting of political slavery. Why should we voluntarily 
enslave ourrolves in the Commission which wants to enslave use.” 

^e motion was put t vote and carried amidst ones of Bande Mataram by 61 
agmst 28 votes. The Development Minister and the Excise Minister were neutral 
toe Chief Minister was absent at the time of voting. The officials and 


while _ 

Europeans en bloc vot^ against the resolution. 
27to February. 


, .j voting, li 
The Conncil then adjourned to the 


On toe 27th FEBRUARY^ after questions being answered, the Zemindar of 
GoUapalli introduced the Jaggampeta A. and D. Estates impartible bill and the 
motion was carried. After the motion was carried, he moved that the Bill be 
taken into consideration and it also was carried. Then he moved that the Bill be 
passed into law and it was also carried. Though the Swarajists attended the 
meeting they did not take any pan in the proceedings. 

Mr. Maneckavelu Nayakar next moved a resolution recommending the Government 
that all local fund toll gates in the presidency be abolished from the next official 
year and it was duly seconded. Dr. Subbarayan, the Chief Minister, in reply to Mr, 
Maneckavelu Nayakaris lesolution narrated toe financial difficulties that would arise if 
toll gates were aoolished and assured toe mover that the question will be considered 
aiKi appealed to the mover to withdraw the resolution. Accordingly the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. B. Ramchandra Reddy moved a resolution recommending the Government that 
orders be passed that no building devoted for religious worship should be extended 
or brought into existence newly without the previous sanction of toe District 
Magistrate. 

Hr. Abdul Hye moved an amendment that after religious worship “other than 
Mihomedan mosques” should be inserted but his amendment was lost smoe there was 
BO seooador. 

Mr. Apudasami Adayer moved an amendment to insert “other than Christiaii 
OfaiiTcheB” and when it was put to toe vote it was lost. 

Tim o rigina! motion of Mr. Ramchandra Roddy was then considered and passed. 

BfUDGET FOR 1928-29. 

Si|r John Simon and otoer members of toe Statutory Commission were in the dis- 
tmflushed visitors’ gallery when toe Council re-assembled on toe 28th FEBRUARY 
to hear tlm Finance Member on the Budget estimates. Swarajist benches were again 
with the exception of toe Council Nationalist Party led by Mr. Mntniah 
Mudaliar who were in their seats. 

H. £. the Governor was present in his box when the Finance Member presented 
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the Badffet In course of his speech the Hon’ble Mr. T. E. Moir said: ^'there li m 
openingbalance in the revenue account of 312.58 lakhs, the revenue receipts amount* 
ing to 1697.^ lakhs and the total revenue expenditure of 1747.53 lakha, the 
excess expenditure will be met by drawing upon our openinjg balances to the esitoit 
of Bs. 50.20 lakhs. This with a small investment of 3.33 lakhs, to which 
already referred, will leave us with a closing balance in the revenue account of 
239.06 lakhs at the end of the year 1928-29. Under Capit^ and Debt Heads we shw 
be borrowing an additional sum of Bs. 145 lakhs; but if from this is deducted w 
amount of 45*66 lakhs for repayment of the previous loans the net addition to onr 
liabilities will be Bs. 99.34 lakns. A matter of neat importance will be the wm 
and complete remission of 1^. 4S*73 lakhs being Sie balance of provincial co ntnOT * 
tion. Should that event happen in 1928-29, it will add a similar sum to reeunte 
revenues. But it is an item which has no potential growth and will adimt of ad^ 
itional expenditure to that amount and no further. At most, items will allow of 
certain fixed and exhaustive additions to expenditure reciuring and non-recurring. 
They already exist as revenues and only admit of being diverted to other purpo^. 
The adjusted revenue has increased from Bs. 1587 lakhs in 1920-1921 to an antici- 
pated figure of Rs. 1742.53 lakhs in 1928-29, an avei^e increase of Bs. 19.43 lakhs 
ay^r. This however includes increased revenue derived from alterations in stamp 
duties and court fees brought into force in 1922-23 and future annual increase on 
the basis of existing revenue cannot be pitched at a higher figure than accept^ 
liabilities which have not yet attained their full development. The existing estabh- 
shments demand an additional provision each year under incrementid s^es and 
pension charges. It has of recent years been impossible to frame definite program- 
mes owing to uncertainties and fluctuations of our revenues. As a result the allcament 
of funds for these purpose has been somewhat haphazard. The time has, in my 
opinion, come where deficiencies should be definitely ascertained and minimum an- 
nual allotments provided to enable programmes of construction to be carried out 
If such a process of rationing were enforced, departments would be compelled 
more carefully to consider comparative urgency of competing proposals. They 
would at the same time be in much better position to determine the allotm^t of 
available funds between replacements and needed improvements to our existing 
equipment and proposals for new adventures and this would, I think, tend to revive 
that financial sense which, I fear, has been considerably weened under temporarily 
affluent circumstances to which remission of our provincial contribution hi^ given 
rise in this respect. I am at present not in a ^sition to do more than indicate 
roughly suggestions which will, I trust, be fully explored before another budget is 
pla^ before the Legislative Council. 

General Discussion op the Budget. 

On the Ut MARCH the Council reassembled for general discussion of budget. 
There was thin attendance. Dewan Bahadur M. Krishna Nair (Jnsticite) welcomed t^ 
remission of provincial contribution and stressed the need tor land revenue settle- 
ment bill and separation of judicial and executive functions. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai deplored the inadequate provision for rural water 
supply and education of depressed classes and pleads for increasing facilities to 
submerged classes smarting under social tyranny. 

Criticising the budget non-official members deplored the inadequacy of the pro- 
vision for rural reconstruction work, educational facilities for women and depressed 
classes and urged reduction of taxation and opening of experimental farms. 

Mr. B. Munuswami Naidu and Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi, Justicites, pleaded 
for a definite enunciation of policy by Government as regards conununahsm in 
services. 


The No-confidenc3e Motion. 

Swami Venkatacballam Cbetty, leader of the Opposition, tabled the following 
resolution : This Council has no confidence in the Honble the Chief Minister, JDr. 
Bubbarayan. The object of bringing the no-confidence motion in the Chiel 
Minister was due to the fact that the Minister floated the verdict of the House by 
eo-operating with the Simon Commission. 

On ths 2nd MAJtCH when Swami Venkatachallam Chetty moved the 
only 86 membm supported him. Among them 26 wm OoDfprase men and oi 
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tlw rat 6 were Independent and 4 Justicites including the Baja of Panagal and 
Bir P^tra So the motion was defeated. 

As soon as the Council refused the permission to move the no-confidence 
raolution the Swarajists walked out of the Council chamber. 

The House then discussed the budget for the ensuing year as presented to the 
House. Messrs. Naganna Gowd and Parthasarathy Aiyengar criticised the budget 
As soon as Mr. Parthasarthy Aiyengar’s speech was over, the President called upon 
Mr. Guavaram Pillai to speak, but when he found that Mr. Guavaram Pillai was 
leading from a manuscript paper, he said; “I allowed only the depressed claM 
representatives to read from manusenpt papers. In your case, I cannot allow it. 
Bo Mr. Guavaram Pillai discontinued his speech and Mr.’ Dorai Raja followed him. 

Beplying to the budget criticisms the iJaw Member quoted facts and figures to 
disprove the dlegation that one particular community monopolised the appoint^ 
ments in the Services. He pointed out that the only solution ^^hich could help the 
other communities to get their due share in the Services was education. 

Adverting to Mettur, the Law Member averred that it was not meant to benefit 
a particular district but the whole province. 

Turning to the Pykara scheme, Sir C P. Ramaswami Iyer said that it had the 
approvfd of a well known expert in Major Howard and’ he had no doubt that the 
s^eme would result in benefitting South India. 

Replying to the debate Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, congratulated Sir 
Basil Rlackett and welcomed the abolition of provincial contributions. He declared 
that the Madras Budget was not a deficit budget in the real sense of the word. 
He paid a tribute to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Sir P. 0. Ramaswami Iyer 
in connection with the Pykara and Mettur schemes. The Council then adjourned 
till March 13. 


Ministebs’ Statement on Resignation. 

On the ISth MARCH Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudalinr and Mr. Arogyaswami 
Mudaliar, ex-Ministers, who took their scats on the extreme back of ministerial 
benches, with the permission of the Chair made statements explaining reasons which 
led to their resignations. 

Amidst constant cheering and cries of **hear, hear” from the Swarajist benches, 
Dewan Bahadur R. H. Arogyaswami Mudaliar explained the circumstances of his 
resignation. In course of his extempore speech he said that owing lo various causes 
a misunderstanding arose between him and the Chief Minister, Dr. Bubbarayan 
and the Statutory Commission was one of the causes. Continuing he said : — 

“As soon. as the appointment of the Commission was announced Dr. Bubbarayan 
issued a statement without consulting the party. This led to a misundcrstanoing 
among the party members. Later on, the party decided to treat the Commission as 
a non-Party issue with regard to voting. Then followed the resolution of the 
Council that it will not co-operate with tVe Commission as at present constituted. 

“After the boycott resolution was passed by the Council Dr Bubbarayan pretended 
to resign and so Dr. Bubbarayan met the Governor and banded over h’ls resignation 
letter. But he was asked to w'ait for some time more by the Governor. 

“After some time, I had an interview w'ith His Excellency the Governor. His 
Excellency told me that those who acted against the ('ommission actini against the 
Government. I did not accept that view. I did not resign my ministership at once, 
because I thought that His Excellency’s opinion was wrong and 1 hoped that he 
would revise his opinion on the above matter soon. 

“The next incident which followed is the No-confidcnce motion on Dr. Bub- 
bsrayan. Hiis was brought by the leader of the Congress Party hut that motion 
was lost since it was not able to command the full support of the Independent 
and Nationalist Party. The No-confidence motion made no mention of the Simon 
issue. After this resolution was defeated His Excellency again considered that those 
who voted for the boycott motion acted against the Government. 

“After this resolution was defeated myself and my colleague Mr. Banganathan 
Mudaliar had an interview with the Governor and finding his opinion not changed 
1 thought I should not remain in office any longer since I considered that this was 
so insult to this House (bear, hear from the Swarajists). The failure of the No* 
eonfidmice motion on Dr. Bubbarayan does not mean that the Council has revised 
its opinion regarding the Simon Commisaion boycott but the Council still sudis 
lo its former opinion. Bo, I appeal that no member of this House should soo^ 
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BftinitteirBhip in the future. Many who accepted it feel digested (opposition 
cheers^. What si^ is there that the future reforms should have power so that 
it may not be possible for any Government to turn out any ministry which acts 
aeoorain^ to the mandate of the Ouncil (hear, hear from the opposition side.) 

President: Let the Hon’ble member explain the reasons which led to his 
resi^ation and let him not advise the Council about the future. 

After his speech was over the President said ; Let us have statements from 
Dr. Subbarayan and Mr. Ran^anathan. 

Sami Venkatachalam : Let us hear Mr. Eanganathan first and Dr. Subbarayan 
next. 


Mr. Muda liar’s Statement. 

Mr. A. Ransanathan Mudaliar pointed out at the outset that only upon a 
mandate from the House that any member would be entitled to occupy tlie post 
and this principle was the justification for reforms of 191 . Recalling the circum- 
stances of formation of the Independent Ministry' he stated that the reason why he 
carried on in office, despite weak ixisition of the party in the Council, was that he 
knew that he had the support of the House for his policy. After reiterating his 
principle that as a reflector of views and wishes of the House and as its mouth- 
piece ne had the right and duty to resign if he failed to reflect the fundamental 
wishes of the House, Mr. Ranganathan referred to the boycott resolution and 
observed that the feeling of resentment against the (’ommission was universal and 
testified by the Legislative Council’s verdict. He opined that the constitutional procedure 
for Dr. Subbarayan in the face of the Council’s resolution for boycott was resig- 
nation, but it was not adopte<l and this w’as a negation of the principles of responsible 
Government Mr. Ranganathan declared that he had made plain to His Excellency 
and the public his determination to respect the wisht^s of the House on ^he Simon 
boycott. He asked amidst cheers: What is the good of my being^ a pm^ular 
Minister, if I did not represent the popular view in the Government. Nor did co- 
operation or non-co-operation with the Commission interfere upto the date I resigned 
with the discharge of my duties ?' 

He next cited the example of the C. P. Ministers who after the vote against the 
Commission continued in office. “I fully believe I did not resign a day too early.” 

Proceeding he observed that to his mind the Simon Commission was the only 
issue which could determine at the moment the relation between the Ministers and 
the Council. Mr. Ranganathan declared, “I believe agreement or disagreement 
between the Council and the Ministry on the Simon question was of fundamental 
importance and I venture to believe that whatever our differences in regard to 
other matters on the point of the Commission we are one. (“Hear, hear”). It is 
because of this I considered 't my duty to resign and to come back to you and 
ask you to uphold the honour of the House and the country.” 

Preferring to the resignation consec^uent on the Governor’s interpretation, Mr. 
Mudaliar asserted that as long as the Ministers were not allowed to act in the 
matter of the boycott resolution with the Council it would not be possible to form 
any Minist^, for he maintained that it was lietter that Diarchy should go than that 
those administering it and those entrusted with the duty and privilege of represent- 
ing the views of the Council should in reality misrepresent them. (Hear, hear and 
^eers from the Swarajist benches). 

Concluding he paid a tribute to the Governor, Viscount Goschen and observed 
that if there was a Governor willing to make the Reforms a success and under 
whom they could have been made a success, it was he, but the opportunity was 
lost. (Applause). 


The Chief Minister’s Statement. 

Dr. Subbarayan, replying on behalf of the Government, was received amidst 
cries of “Oh, oh” from the Swarajists. He declared that on his recommendatima 
H. E. theGovejnor aecrpted two gentlemen Inst spoken as Ministers ^Oh, oh). A short 
while ago the speaker represented to His Excellency differences that had arisen 
between himself and his eolleagues and that he could not work with them. The 
Governor discussed the matter with the cx-Ministers as a result of which they 
prelenod resigiiation. “As I am aware the Ko-eonfidence motion against me bad 
mlM” Dr* Subbarayan was saying when the opposition loudly dissented* 
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I^. Snbbatayan: I maintain it bad &iled, for it did not get the neoeBsary 
mimrt. (European cheers and Swarajist cries of ^^Oh, oh.”) 

The Pr^ident : 1 request the House to listen with patience to the sole Minister. 

The Chief Minister. If friends opposite hit me, I mean to hit back (Laughter 
and European cheers). 

Continuing Dr. Subbarayan said that his Excellency had no option except to 
accept the resignation. 

Mr. E. Mallaye: On your recommendation? 

Dr. Subbarayan, continuing, said the Simon Commission was a reserved sublet 
under the Diarchy. It was a surprise to the speaker to read from the press that 
his colleagues intended resignation. Moreover, he was unaware if the ex-Ministers 
had obtained ids Excellency’s permission to publish the resignation letter. 

Beferring to joint responsibility the speaker said that it was an open secret that 
his two colikigues had invited the Deputy leader of the opposition for Counsel. 

Dr. Mallaya: Did not Mr. Satyamurti hold you before. (Laughter). 

Proceeding, the Minister asked for the meaning of the two Ministers issuing the 
press statements a month after the Commission debate and immediately prior to the 
No-confidence motion against himself. Did not these cut across the ideas of joint 
responsibility ? “If the member for Bellary (Mr. Ranganatham) had any diflferences 
with me he should have str^htaway gone to the Governor and told him that he 
could not work in the Ministry ofwhidi I was the chief.” (Swarajist laughter and 
ironical cheers). 

Proceeding the Chief Minister referred to the Congress Party which went back 
on professions of joint responsibility and tabled no-confidence against him. The 
charge of breaking the joint responsibility should be raised at the other doors. 

Echo of Habtal Day Disturbances 

Mr. A. y. G. Campbell, Law Member, (to whose rising to make the motion for 
supplementary demands there were objections from Mr. Harisarvotam Eao, who 
wanted to know who the Law Member was and was told by the President that Mr. 
Campbell was) successfully obtained several supplementary grants. 

Mr. Oosman, Police Member, moved a supplementary police grant of Rs. 3 
lakhs and odd to make good the extra expenditure caused by a cut of five lakhs in 
the current budget. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao moved a cut of Rs. 100 to protest against the needless 
police precautions on the Simon Commission’s visit 

Mr. Basbeer Ahmad in a vehement speech condemned what he called the poUce 
inefficiency in allowing the peaceful citizens to be assaulted on the Hartal day by the 
ruffians. 

Dr. Mallaya also severely criticised the police firing on the High Court mob on 
the Hartal day. Dr. Mallaya told the House that those assaulted were speciajly 

S 'cked-out people who were Swarajists and wanted Swaraj. What were the police 
ling, he would ask? What had Government done to compensate the victims of 
police inefficiency? Were Government going to send them to Andamans for 
voluntary colonisation? 

Diwan Bahadur Krishnan Nair (Justicite) held that, although it was not the 
intention of hartal organisers to molest the people it was Glovernment’s primary 
duty to protect peaceful citizens. The speaker recalled the rowdyism and hurt to 
Brahmins, especiaJly innocent Brabmbis. (Laughter). Government were certainly 
to blame for inaction on February 3, but how could they be blamed for learning 
the lesson and taking the necessary precaution? The speaker thought that the 
Swarajists’ speeches on the floor of the House provided the strongest argument favour- 
ing the demand. 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Iyengar (Swarajist), supporting the motion characterised the 
armed police patrol as an insult to peaceful citizens. 

Swami Venkatachelam Chetti. leader of the Opposition, remarked that the 
throwing of stones and eggs and the burning of effigies were things tb^ learnt from 
Europe. The disturbances on the Hartal day were the acts of rowdies. To coun- 
teract a small disturbance, the Government drafted a large force of armoured cars 
to terrify the people. He enquired if that was complimentary to the Commission. 

pie Hon’ble Mr. Mahpmra Oosman (Police member) replying said that special 
Mlioe was drafted to infuse a sense of protection and securify amidst shouts of 
^withdraw police.” The Members declared that thoae who apofce at (he Beach west 
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Mpou^ for the ditoiden. It was said that police was bronidit to protect the 
Dunoa OommisBion. They desired no protection whaterer. (“Oh, oh 1”) They were 
welcomed by the people. ^Ohi; v ; ^xwy woe 

Mb. Satyamubthi’s Challenge. 


Mr Satyamnrthi challenged the Police Member to repeat elsewhere his charge 
that the opposition members incited the rowdies at the Beach meetings to defy the 
police. (A Toic^ He dare not). He recalled the incidents of the hartal ^y and com- 
plained of indifference of police under whose very nose, he declared, stonethrowing 
was resorted to. He asserted that at least on two occasions the police aided 
abetted the disorders or the rowdies were sure that th^ had the police Ix^ind to 
back them. There was no disorder on the dav of the Simon Commission’s arrival 
at Madras because the rowdies who were backed on previous occasions Mled to get 
the backing. He asked Government to appoint an nonest and representative Com- 
mission to enquire into the disorders and unless they had done so people would 
believe that the police was out to break the boycott movement. Non-omcim Europe- 
ans, he said, were the real Government who dictated everybody and to the Simon 
Commission he desired to make it known that the Opposition members should be the 
real rulers and would not rest till they were so. (Hear, hear). He app^ed to all 
sections to vote for the amendment. 

Sir James Simpson remarked that the speeches of the Opposition members were 
themselves a justification of police precautions on the Hartm dav. The city was 
given over to mob law and police-cum leaders were unable to control the forces they 
Had set in motion. “We are the rulers of India for, after all, trade, commerce and 
agriculture must have a predominant voice in the Gk>vernment.” But, added Sir 
James, Law and Order must be mmntained as there were forces that were 
dangerous. 

T^e Finance Member oppos^ the motion which was rejected by 58 votes against 
72, the ex-Mmisters, the Justicites and the Muthia Mudaliar group voting with 
Government. The original grant was agreed to. After a numb^ ot other ctemanda 
the Council adjourned. 


On the 14th MARCH Mr. Ranganathan Mudaliar gave a statement in reply to Dr. 
Subharayan’s attack on him that he was connected with the no-confidence motion 
brought af^nst Dr. Subbarayan, leader of the House. 

Sir R. ^ Marjonbanks objected to such statements that it would raise another 

d^te. 

The President ruled that the statement was permissible as it intended to vin- 
dicate him from the allegation made by Dr. Subbarayan. Mr. Mudaliar then stated 
that he himself and Mr. Arogyaswamy Mudaliar tried thdr best to dissuade their 
friends from the idea of the no-confidence motion. Dr. Subbarayan, rose on a 
point of personal explanation, but he was ruled out of order. 

Voting on Budget Gbants. 


The House then commenced voting on Budget Grants. The <]k>vemmait 
sustained a defeat on a motion of cut movea by Mr. Basheer Ahmed, 
Swarajist, on the first demand for a grant under Land Revenue. 
The demand was for Rs. 26036 lakhs and the cut was for Rs. i(X), 
In moving his motion Mr. Basheer Ahmed criticised the settlement policy of 
the Government. He referred to the futility of repeated appeals to the Govern- 
ment to bring land revenue under the control of the Legislative Council It had been 
the fix^ policy of the Government, so fiir at least as the Ryotwari lands were 
concerned, to nx 50 per cent of the net produce as State demand. He referred to 
the hardship of the cultivators and regretted that as Mahatmaji had pointed out 
land revenue had become a close preserve of the Government. 

Mr. Harisarvottam Rao, a Swarajist, declared that if no taxation without repres- 
entation was the rule of the Indian bureaucracy he deprecated the policy the 
Government in grinding down the Riots. 

The Revenue Mem&r and the Finance Monber pointed out that under the pre- 
sent oohstitution land revenue was in the reserved half and that until the pre s en t 
eonstittttion was changed to a great idea they could not see how the positioii could 
be changed. Further safeguard in this matter was due to the fact that land 
euue was the principal source of the revenue. 
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Mr. Satyamurti declared that the doctrine laid down by the Gk)vemment mem* 
befs was the most dangerous one and he asked why then should reserved grants be 
placed before the House were advised to be restored by the Governor. 

He concluded with a warning to the Government to give adequate relief to the 
poor agriculturist by placing land revenue settlement on a statutory basis. 

After Mr. Kales war Itio, another Swarajist, had spoken the motion was put to 
vote and declared carried by 4 votes against 20. Mr. Kanganathan, ex-minister and 
Sir Patro of the Justice Party voted for the motion. 

Five more red uc ion token motions of Rs. 100 each were also moved in the 
Council under the general head Land Rivenue by the non-officials and all of them 
carried. The sub-h^ads to which the cuts related were expenses for the Revenue 
Board. General Administration, Districts Administration charges and others. A cut 
undf^r Administration charges was moved by Mr. Sivaraj, a nominated member and 
strongly supported by the Swarajists it was cirned. The demind as a whole under 
the Land Revenue reduced by Rs. 600 for six cut motions was then put to vote and 
passed. Tne Council then adjourned. 

On the 16th MARCH Messrs S. Muthiah Mudaliar and M. R. Sethurathnam 
Iyer were introduced to the Governor at 1 p m. in the Secretariat where they took 
the oath of allegiance. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar was made the second Minister and 
Mr. Iyer the third Minister. E’ceise was placed in charge of Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar 
and Development with Mr. Sethurathnam Iyer. 

Amidst cries of “shame” and traitors” from the Swarajist benches the new 
Ministers took their seats next to the Chief Minister at 3 p.ra. in the afternoon in 
the Council and the President had to call the House to order before commencing 
the proceedings. 

Mettur Project Criticised 

On the 17ih MARCH the attendance in the Council was sparse when it reassem- 
bled to resume the voting on the budget demands The appointment Com- 
mittee of the Council to enquire into the working of the Mettur Scheme with a 
view to economy was urged by a token motion on demand under irrigation. The non- 
official speakers complained of the frequent changes in estimates and the alleged ex- 
travagance and pointed out that the Government would do well to avoid another 
backbay bungle. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks defended the Government policy and paid a tribute to 
Sir Ramaswami Iyer for his energy and enthusiasm in connection with the Mettur 
Scheme. 

Dewan Bahadur R. N. Aro^aswami Mudaliar pointed out that the question 
whether the cement be preserved to lime in the construction of the dam was never 
referred to the India Qovernm Mit’s experts. Government sustained n defeat over this 
token cut the House dividing, 46 votes for an I 25 agiinst it. Jnsticitcs and .Swarajists 
voted once for the motion while three Ministers remained neutral, although the 
Hon’ble Muthiah Mudaliar had spoken in support of the irrigation and the demand 
was agreed to. 

Provincial Autonomy 

An interesting debate then ensued over a token cut motion allotment 
for the Private Secretary when the question of further constitutional reforms was 
rais^. The j^ant of provincial autonomy for Mailras with adequate safegdards for 
minorities’ rights was urged bv several speakers who pointed out that Madras was ripe 
for autonomy. Mr. Parthasharatn Iyengar (Ministerialist) characterised the present 
ministers as no ministers in the real sense ot the term and deplored the recent 
political developments. Dyarchy, he added, should go. 

Mr. B. Mimuswami Pillai (Depressed Classes) opined there would be no further 
reforms till the high caste people changed their mentality, Mr.E. Srinivatam 
/Depressed Classes) while proclaiming the desire for Home Rule admitted that Indians 
were united for the same. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, leader of the House, pointed out that the Madras 
Government had no power to change the constitution. 

Mr. Satyamurthi observed that the Justice Party achieved two political points, 
one, joint responsibility and the second, about leaders of parties being summoned to talm 
office. Both these points have been destroved durmg the we^ twitted Miaistcni 
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•bout tbe waeti^ of dection pledm and tdeaded for undentanding and tolman 
iftmong commumtieg. He referred to the Simon Oommlsekm and obeenred till Ui 
- Treasury Benches would shed crocodile tears for the w^hiro ol demessed 
4 ®?* yet[. The latto will give cadence against reforms. Oondodr 

iBSTTO renmtm the Congress demand for complete responmble Goyernment. 

Dewm Bahadur Kumarswami Beddiar (Justicite) declared that his party will be neutral 
that his party were not in need of praise from Swarajist ouarter and 
raaea they w^ r^y for the test and that their action in the coming weA would be 
m accord With th^ pre^ous professions and declared principles. While ptodtalni’ 
ingtte determination to insist on provincial autonomy he explained that the reason foi 
neutralitv was that by effecting a cut in Ihe private secretary allotment they b^eved 
tney could get no nearer of provincial autonomy. 

aw. N. Sivaraj ^inistenalist) deplored Ihe narrow outlook of the oimoeiti<n] 
members who undCT the cloak of patriotism dubbed as cynics their honest politios] 
oppon^ts, thus stiding fr^om of opinion. He added that he and the peopm of hii 
SSSwi^”^^ like Indians and it was up to the opposition to make them fee' 

Sir Jam^ Simpson declared that he and those on his bendh were for provincia] 
autonoi]^ but the cut was so unreal that they would vote against it. 
u* S: Knanw Member, opined that the Swarajist Deputy Leader was 

ounKlf me greater obstacle in the way of working the machinery of the Govern* 
ment and invited Swarajjsts to help the framing of future constitution eff India and 
placing the same before the Simon Commission. The token motion was by leave 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 15^/4 JILliZCff prominent members of the Independent Par^ including 
the two ^-Ministers were 8«jn sitting in the opposition nloc when the OouncH 
rraumed di^ussion on grants. Sir N. Mariorib^ks moved a demand for grant 
of 2*17 lakhs for general administration. 

Mr. Biuh^ ^med moving a cut uiged the necessity of more space being made 
available m the Council office. He pointed out that parties in the Council had 
n^reased but there were not as many rooms as party leao^ and other office-bearers* 
The cut njotion was however withdrawn on an assurance from the Government 
member that the matter would be looked into. 

Another cut 'wm moved by Mr. Saldanha to discuss inadequate accoustic ar- 
rangments m the Council. Mr. Hameed pleaded for better arrangements, es* 

pwiaiiy for the benefit of press representatives and on the assurance of the oou* 
siamtion of all pi^i^l suggestions the motion was withdrawn. 

Under head l^riative b^es Mr. 8. N. Dorairaja, nominate member, moved a 
tokm cut to raise the question of Swarajist absence from the Council. Mr. sidyt* 
murthi raisra a TOint of order that the budget motions being intended to influence, 
or ensure the policy or action of the Executive Government ne doubted whether the 
moura ^uld be m^ed to criticise the non-official members of the House. The 
rMident Mked Mr. Dorairaja how his motion could be connected with the admin- 
iStntive Wilicy of the Government and said that the budget motions were intended to 
cnUcise ^e wlministrative side of the Government. 

Mr. Domraja said the Swarajists only wasted Gkivemment’s money and that it 
was omy from toe administrative point of view that Im want^ to criticise the 
Dwampsto non-attendance. The President ruled the motion out of order. 

Mr. D. Narayana Razu ^Congress) then 



^ Spaikmg on another cut moved by the Swarajists raising the question of in- 

tmn^ion of adult suffirage Swami Sahajananda (DepreMea dasses nominated) 
pltterly complained that nominated members were responsuile only to official members 
to wnom toey owe thar nomination, but did not represent their own commsiuty. 
Ha as mstance that his heart was burning when he voted for the exeise 

grant The cut wm carried and the demand with the cut was then grants. 

^ negatived a Swarajist token motion urging the transto of 

forensto toe Tranraeired Departments and carrying out the Muddiman OommitteB^ 
atofOri^ reoommtodationa By 44 votes against 50 the Coomdl edbeted a token eat 
ing m negiem of toe provincial Governments in not psesaiiig on the 
DnMBt the need for a separate Andhra Province. 29 remamed neutral hKMBng 
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all Minirtera. Hie Coimcil rejected Mr. Baaheer Ahmed’s token motion 
oonstitotional prrariety of Gkivemment in fAmiging a voted into a non-voted item 
and vice versa. The &mncil then adjonmecL 

On the 201h MAMCH the cut motion moved on the Ministers Salaries by Mr. 
0. V. Venkatraman Iyengar was lost by 46 against votes. Demand und^ genera 
Administration and toe Ministers’ Salaries was then put to the vote and declared 
carried. All the Swarajists voted enbloc in favour of the cut motion while almost 
all the Justicites with the exception of the Bajah of Panagal and Sir Patxn voted 
against Amount the Independent Nationalists two Ex-Ministers, Mess^ 
Banganath MumUiar and Arogyaswamy Mudaliar and two nominated members voted 
aranst This suiprise in their ranks was the vote of Mr. 0. Gopala Menon 
who was expected to vote for the cut motion but voted against The House 
then rose. 

On the 2Ut MARCH criticism was directed agidnst treatment ot political prisoners 
and general jail policy, non-oj£cial speakers pointing out it was most unsatis&cto^. 

The Hon. Mr. A. Y. G. Oampoell, Law Member, replying maintained that jful 
conditions were satishictory and progress was considerable. He denied that the Neill 
statue prisoners were treated cruelly and added prison conditions in Madras were far 
advancM than elsewhere. 

The Home Member emphasised that Government was carrying out the Cardew 
Commlttee’B recommendations. The token motion of censure on jail policy was 
neg^ved. The demand under jail was agreed to. 

Khadi uniform for the police was urg^ by Mr. Bhaktavatalu (Swarajist) who 
raised the question by a token out on the Police Budget and declared that the 
seven and a half lakhs spent on police clothing should go to Indians. 

Mr. Haiisarvotham Bao, explaining the economic aspect, declared that the 
(Government Industrial Weaving Institutes could manufacture sufficient Kh adi 
clothing, therebj adding to production and lessening cost. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa xyengar observed that his economic considerations would 
partially relieve the unenmloyment distress. 

Mr. A. Banganatha Mudaliar, ex-Minister, suggested that Government should 
keep a dqiaitoent for purchasing Indian artides, thus encouraging indigenous 
industries. 

Mr. Abbas All (MinisteriaUst) opposed, characterising the motion as unpractical, 
and declared that Khadi introauction meant a political resolution. Moreover, 
Khadi was uneconomic. The speaker added amid laughter and ironical cheers 
that under the khadi tyranny he himself had to wear khadi at least for election 
punKiseB. 

Mr. Batyamuiti ridiculed Mr. Abbas Ali and declared that Government was 
bound to support indigenous industries. The Corporation was now encouraging 
khadi according to a previous resolution. 

The Hon. Mr. Oosman, replying, explained why khadi could not be used. 
Khadi was uncomfortable and unpopular. Moreover, it was the political symbol 
of one party. Similarly, another party the next day might dictate weaving as its 
political symboL 

Sir James Simpson regretted that he could not support the motion because 
Khadi was too dear to a poor Scotsman like himselt who was not an American 
millionaire. He suggest^ Indian cloth instead of khadi. 

The motion was carried by 38 votes against 21. Most of the nominated Members. 
European, Swarajists and Independents voted for the motion, while the “Justicites’* 
and BCnisteis remained neutral. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 23rd MARCH on the motion of the Law Member the Oonncil 
granted 33,000 A>r ports and pilotage. Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Ifinister, then 
moved for a grant of Bs. 55/)09 and odd for provincial museum. Mr. S d d a nh a 
moved a cut to criticise the GKpvemment’s indifiercuce to the importance of 
the exhiMts dt the industrial products. Several members laid stress on the 
necessity of establishing a museum with industrial exhibits for industrisl develop- 
ment Hie motion was lost and the whole demand was then carried. 

The demand ol the Education Minister for Bs. 181,74 lakhs roused a hog 
diseusnou ou the policy of the Government regarding the primary and seomidaij 
eduontion and alao on their apathy to industrial educatioo. 
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“OlofM down the Uw college for a time and atSice the easing lot eatabliilAig 
▼oofttbnal schools’’ was the sag^tion made by Mr. Qangadar nominateS 

member, when the Council resumed mscnssion on Mr. HarisaTotha- 
marao’s cut motion on education demand. Siieakers critidsed the policy ol the 
Goyei^ent in regard to seconda^ education and pointed out that it was of no 
material benefits to boys. Educational policy must be so devised as to impart 
industrial education and solve the problem of unemployment. 

Mr. ^swanath Dass pointed out that, in spite of the Reforms and existence 
of the ministi^ for seven years in control of education, the increase in the 
percentage of literacy was 1*5, from 4*5 to 6 per cent. Continuing, he said if 
raucation was to be spread elementary education must not be entrusteu to local 
bodies. 

Mr. Nmyana Raju referred to the necessity of giving text books in elementary 
schooU a distmct national touch as the present tibd; books were unsuited for Tn diim 
boys in respect of their political future. 

Mr. Satyamurthi referred to the pathetic dimensions to which unemployment had 
•wellM up, lots of graduates being ready to take up jobs at nominal salaries. 

The cut motion was lost by 23 against 4^, the Rmah of Panagal and Mr. Patro 
votmg against. The whole demand was then carried. The Coun(^ then adjourned. 

On the 26th MARCH the practice of allowing Oovemment medical officers 
to carrry on private practice and Qovemment’s apathy to indigenous mtem 
of medicine were subjected to criticism. The Minister for Public 
Health moved for a grant of Rs. 77,07 lakhs on medical establishments. Mr. 
Srinivasa lyenm moved a cut to discuss frequent transfer of medical 
officers which leads to considerable expenditure. Memb^ after member drew atten- 
tion to Uie unadvisability of subjecting medical officers to the inconvenience of frequent 
transfers. Another cut motion was moved by Mr. A. B. Shetty to discuss the desir- 
ability of preventing medical officers of Oovemment from having private practice. 
Mr. Mallaya in course of the debate surveyed the attitude of the medical staff to the 
general public to searching criticism and enumerated cases of indifference of officers 
to the general public and caring only for private practice. 

2fr. Moir, Finance Member, refdhred in indignant language to references made by 
Dr. Mallayya to the lapses of members of his own profession and spoke on parli- 
amentary traditions. 

Mr. Satyamurthi retorted if the Finance Member was a monitor to dictate 
to the House. 

Mr. Moir rose to a point of order and said that if he had been out of order, the 
President would have niled it out. 

Mr. Satyamurthi remarked that it was no point of order. Mr. Moir did not know 
what a pomt of order was. He was laying down a new parliamentary etiquette 
that members should, before making a reference in the House, give notice of 24 
hours to Government. 

Mr. Moir replied that he never intended that officers on whom an attack was 
made should be present. Ho only said that sufficient notice should be given of 
those changes so that ministers might investigate the matter and defend officers. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao moved another cut to discuss the need for greater 
encouragement to indigenous medicines and the need for making more provision 
for rural dispensaries. He said it was Government tenderness to the I. M. 8. meo 
which was against showing any sympathy for the indigenous system. 

The Minister said the Government was giving encouragement and instanced the 
School of the Indiim Medicine where reseat in indij^ous medicines was carried 
on in Calcutta and assured that a similar institute would be started in Madraa 
itself if students who might be trained at the Government School ol IncBan 
Medicine showed thar capacity for it. Regarding rural dispensaries the prorisioa 
made last year had been exhausted but more earnest work should be done in the 
current year. The cut motion was lost by 27 against 21. The whole demand waa 
carried when the Oouncil rose for lunch. 

Re-assembling after lunch, the Council rejected a number of cuts moved for 
the demand of us, 4567 lakhs under 'public health” and after passing the dsBaaiid 
rose for the day. 
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Oft 2Tlh MABCE tlie Ladies’ gallerieB in the Council Oiambar was fiUed 
lady social re fo r m workers eager to listen to the discussion on the moti^ ol Xw* 
hfnfoulaloduni Be d di that the ^unoil recommoads to the Qorernment that 
luay be to communicate to the Gtorm'nment of India that in the pidnlon of 

tKla House the legislation raising the marriageable age of l^ys and girU at 
to SI and 16 years respectively is neoessary. There was an interesting discosifon 
and Dr. Bedm painted a vivid picture of the evils of early marrwf^ In the 
fnterests ol the future g^eration she wanted the age to be raised. If India was 
to progress reform in this direction was necessary. 

Bir ]^tro said that it was not desirable to allow the Government to intervene 
in social matters. ^ j. . 

The Law member said that it was not desirable to pass the legislation. Conditi^s 
were improving and in course of the last few years the number of proBecutum to 
dfenoeB against the already existing h^slation were becoming less and less. It 
was more a matter to the social refom workers. 

The Government was sympathetic but did not think it wise to interfere. 
Mr. M p i r also expressed similar views. The motion was put to vote and carried. 

There was on the agenda a number of bills to amend the Andhra University 
Act, but the consideration was adjourned till the next session on an agreement 
between the prominent members of aU parties. 

The resolution for the suppression of brothels and control of immoral tramc 
could not be moved as the mover was not present. » v 

Other resolutions were uninteresting, one relating to the pay of Munshis and 
Pandits which was withdrawn. The Council then rose for lunch. 

Peassembling after lunch the Council proceeded to the other rc^lutions on the 
agenda. After ten minutes the necessary quorum had to be invited by the 
Resident’s bell. While (Hscussion was proceeding on the motion that a coxnmittM 
should be appointed to enquire into the economic conditions of agriculturists m 
the Belhuj district to. Baldanha repeatedly drew the attention of the Pi^dpt 
to ^ aoeenoe of the Minister lor Development. But the President remarked that 
when the Congress party members were absent, Mr. Baldanha who belonged to 
Obngress party should not find fault with members of the treasury bendi for their 
absence. He luso pointed out that the Development Minister had no connection 
with the subject under discussion. 

& Fatro opposed the formation of a committee and said that instead of 
appdntiim a committee Government should give water to ryots tax free. 

The fievenue Member, Major Banks siud that there was no use appofoting a 
committee. As for tax free water he said that with better financial conditions of 


thisyear Government would be able to carry out their irrigation 

* ae for Cl ' ' ■ 


loaon lo appou 

to the Brilary district ryots was lost. The resblution of Mr. Chettr that 
ind^endent medical practitioners should be appointed to take charge of pnysical 
training and medical inspection in schools was withdrawn alter discussion. The 
Council then rose for the day. 


VOTIXO OK FE£8H DeHAKPB. 


On the 2Slh MJMCff supplementary demands were sanctioned 
under the Veterinary service and for Cinchona plantations. The Law 
Member then moyed lor a further grant of Bs. 126,000 for certain experiments to 
be carried in Annamalay forests. Mr. 6. Satyamurti raised a point of order that 
there was no provision in the Government of India Act for such further demanda. 
He also said there was no such practice in any other provincial counciL He 
argued that further demands could only be for new expenses and not for those 
wmch could not have been anticipated before preparation oi the budget. He also 
questioned whether the Governor can aUot days for ftulber demand a^o liked. 

The President to ruling ^ the demand in order said the same point bif 
bett raised on prevkms occarions and that a practice prevatot from the intio* 
duction of the Beforms could not be easily upsri. The further demands were oohr 
on new matters. * 


The then rose for lunch after iriectii 

aiion of the demand to the next session ci the 


z the motion to adjoaming comUm* 
oundl by 17 against 48. 
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ADSOVKsuKsrt Motion Lost. 
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Oa fis anombling after lunch the Ootmoil had to clear a large number of 
mliier demanda and the sitting had to be carried. Frequent polls were claim^ 
117 the Svaraji^. Then at five the Swarajists broi^t forward a motion that farther 
b na i n e w ahould be adjourned till next day. Sami Venkatachalam Chetty said 
they had other business. Dr. Subbarayan said if the Swai^sts did not use 
obnmetive tactics they could have dispom of more work. The House should sit til 
6 or 6-90 in order to go through every agenda. Then Mr. Satyamurthi said that in 
putting up such heavy agenda of further demands the opposition was not consultedt 
out was completely i^orra. He wanted that farther consideration should be 
adjourned. 

The motion to adjourn discussion was lost by 21 against 31. Sami Venkata- 
<dud a ni Ohetty followed by other Swarajists then walhed out. The sitting continued 
till 6-30, only four or five demands being over for the next day. 

Ministers Heckled 

On the 30tk MARCH^ question time in the Council was the stormiest on record 
when Mr. Satyamur^y questioned eliciting information about instructions for 
prepariim mateanbds for the Commission which occupied 40 minutes. 

The mat question which raised heat in the House was that of Mr. Parasuram 
Rao who asked whether Mr. Slater, Labour Commissioner publicly rebuked Mr. 
Bamjee Rao, a nominated member, for remaining neutral on the occasion of voting 
on the Ministers’ salaries and whether there are any rules enunciating the voting 
of the nominated member, and if a nominated member voted against, whether he can 
continue as memb^ of the House and whether Mr. Slater and other members have 
been in the habit of canvassing votes of the nominated members and if so, under 
what authority ? 

Sir Majp ribanks replied that Oovernment are not aware of any such action on 
the part ca Mr. Slater. There are no rules of prescribing the voting of nominated 
members nor was the Covemment aware of the habit of Government canvassing 
votes from ^e nominated members as was suggested by the Hon’ble Member. But 
liowever he said that the Govt are not precluded from seeking support from any 
section of the House. 

Mr. Mallaya in a supplementary question asked whether it was open for Mr. Slater 
to coax or compel nominate members. The question was ruled out. 

Another Swaraiist member asked why cannot Mr. Slater enter the House Sir, 
though he is stan&ig on the verandah. 

I^ident : That is no supplementary question. 

Then came Mr. Satyamurthy’s question asking each of the three Ministers, 
(A) whether they had given or propose to give instructions to departments under 
control for preparation of any case of materials for presentation to or consideration 
by the Simon Commission if so, why the Minis ter proposes to act in contraven- 
tion oi the vote of the House. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, began by saying that the Ministers had 
to do with preparation of nmterials for the consideration of the Commission. 

Mr. ^tyamurthy : May I ask whether the Ministers through their departments 
bad anything to do with the preparation of any evidence ? . , . 

Dr. Subbarayan: Yes, They have, because the Government of India by a 
letter aiked the Madras Govt, to supply information to the Commission. My 
friend evidently knows the Devolution rules. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: The Devolution Rules simply ask the Govt of Madias to 
rive information to the India Govt. 1 ask whether the Minister may permit his 
oqpartinent to prepare evidence. 

Dr. Subbarayan : That matter has not arisen. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : I am asking whether in view of the previous statement of the 
Minister that he cannot prevent lus dept from preparing evidence he changed and 
keeps an open mind. 

Dr. Sutmarayan : It does not mean anything of the kind. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Does he propose to instruct his departments 
Subbarayan : That will be considered. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : 1 take it he means that he has as a constitutional Minister to 
pterent hia department 

Dr. Mibttoyan : It does not mean anything of the kind. 
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Mr. fiatyanmrtihy: 13^ Mmister will oerteinly allow the department to 
ptegm evidenoe. • 

Sabbarayan : Yes Sir. 

Wfe. Satyamurtlw: (Amidst laughter) It would hare eared time if th^ answer 
had oome earlier. Mr. ^tyamurt^ asked the reasons for the Mmister i>ropoeing to aot 
in defiance of the reidiot of the CbundL 

Dr. tiubbarayan: According to Derolutkm Buie 5. ^ « 

Bir. Batyamurthy : That rule refers only to returns to the Oort of India. How 
does it refer eitiier expressly or impliedly to the Boyal Oommission and cast upon 
tim Minister’s duty ofpreparmg eridence? , 

Dr. Subbarayan : The Ck>remor General has asked ns for a particular inmnnation. 
Mr. Satyamurthy : Does the Minister then feel that he has no discretion in the 
matter and is bound to carry orders of the Govemor-Gteneral in Goundl and that 
if he had discretion he would decide otherwise ? 


Dr. Subbarayan: It does not follow. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Apart from Devolution Buies may I take it that Uie 
Minister is acting on his own responsibility. Whether the materials now being 
prepared are for the submission to the (jbvemor General in Gouncil ? 

Dr. Subbaroyan: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Are they supplied to both the Gommission and the India 
Government ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I cannot say. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Has the Minister issued any instructions ? 

Dr. Suboarayan: No instructions have beai issued. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Have not the departments been asked to prepare evidence? 

Dr. Subbarayan : Not by the Ministers. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Then by whom ? 

Dr. Subbarayan: Notice. 

Mr. Basheer Ahamed, SwarajUt : Is the Minister f^ing to act according to the 
letter of the (^vt. or according to the vote of the House ? 

Dr. Subbfuayan : As long as Ministers are members of the Govt, of Madras they 
are bound to supply the inmrmation which the Govt of India require. 

Mr. Baktavatsalu : Does that mean that Dr. Subbarayan has nothing to do with 
the House or its vote ? 


Dr. Subbarayan : I never said anything of that kind. 

Mr. Satyamurtl^ : Does the Hon’ble afinister consider there is inconsisteney 
in his position as Minister responsible to the House and as member of the Govt 
If he mis so, why has he chosen to act up to Devolution Buie 5 and not the vote 
of the House ? 


Dr. Subbarayan : I never thoimht they were inconsistent. 

Mr. T. C. Smivasa Iyengar : In view of his obligation as Minister what did he 
do to advise His Excellency the Governor with regard to giving eflect to the resolu- 
tkm ci the House? 


Dr. Subbarayan : I cannot answer the anestion. 

Mr. Hamid Khan : May I point out that a similar resolution arose in the 0. P. 
and Idtinisters there did not give preference to Devolution Buie over the vote of 
the House? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I have nothing to do with the action of the Ministers in 
the C. P. 


Ifr. Anjanayeln : May I know if the Minister is aware that the vote of this House 
is binding upon him ana his colleagues T 

Dr. Subbmyan : I am not aware (Lankier.) 

The Minister for Pubhc Health, the Hon’bie Mr. 8. Mnthaya Mudaliar in his 
turn read a typewritten rt^y. He said that Ministers have nothing to do with 
the preparation of materials. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Does not the Minister fed that his (Mnthaya Mudaliar’s) 
vote on the Commission ^As at present constituted” is inconsistent with making 
his department prepare evidence 7 

The Minister : The question is not on a matter of fact, but calls for opinioo, heooe 
it does not aris& 


Mr. Satyamurthy : It is the Presideot who should rule, not fof a to 

My that 

Pmdent said tiia question did not call for opinion. 

The Mimster : 1 don’t see any inoonaittenoy. 
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Sir. Sityamiirtliy : By allowing dcmurimentB to prepare evidence is he carrying 
out the vote of the House including his own vote m nvour cn the boycott ? 

The Minifl twr : The chid Minister has already answered that no instructions have 


been issued. 

Mr. S^amurthy : Is he aware that the departments under him are now engaged 
in preparing evidence ? 


The Minister : Notice. ^ 

Mr. Batyamurthy : If he is called upon, will he oountermend that order ? 

The Minister : It is a matter for the future. 

!&. T. 0. Brinivasa Aiyengar : I want to know, 6ir» if he sticks to his views 
then expressed by his vote, or has he changed it ? 

Minister : The (^^nnions which 1 then expressed and which I now express axe, 
according to time, not inconsistent. 

Mr. AnianCTalu : Blay I know whether the second Minister made any statemrait 
to any body that he has changed his views? 

Minister : That is a matter which I am afraid I cannot divulge. 

(Voices: why?) 

Mr. Batyamurthy : May I ask him categorically whether he did, or did not tell 
somebody (I am not prepared to reveal the name) that he undertook not to oppose 
the Commission ? 


Minister : It is a question which is confidential between His Excdlency the 
Governor and myself. 

When the third Minister also read out bis typewritten reply it was 12 and 
interpellations w^ over and amidst the laught^ of the House Mr. Bethurathnam 
resumed his seat. Just at that time Mr. Slater, Labour Commissioner entered the 
Chamber and Sami Venkatachallam asked permission of the President as a special 
case to put questions to hlnn regarding the pressure on the nommated member. 
The Presioent with the consent of the leader of the House fixed three in the 
afternoon for it and then passed on to other items on the agenda. After passing 
some demands the Council rose for lunch at one. 

When the Council reassembled at three Blr. Slater was not present He came 
in only at 3*40 when the House was considering some demands, ami^t the 
laughter from the opposition benches. Swami Venkataendam drew the attention of 
the President to Mr. Slater’s presence but the President said they could n(^ put 
question at that time. Ato carrying four or 5 demand the Council was 
prorogued. 



The Bengal Legislative Conncil 


The autamn session of the Bengal Council met at Calcutta on the TthFEBRUABl 
1928. The Swarajist benches were empty, although about eight or nine 
Swarajists including Mr. Naliniranjan Sircar, the Chief ot the party 

were to be seen in the lobby, just before the meking commenced. 

The President intimated to Mr. Jitendralal Banner joe, who had given notice of 
an adioumment motion to discuss the hartal disturbances in Calcutta, that Hit 
Excellency the Governor, who was out of Calcutta had granted the neceesary 
permission of the admission of the motion. Mr, Bannerjee however decided not to 
move the adjournment motion in view of the non-attendance of the Swarajists, 
thereby rendering it impossible to get the necessary thirty members to support him 
in askmc for leave to move the motion. 

The President next gave his ruling as to the procedure to be followed in connec- 
tion with supplements^ questions. He said that when notice was asked for, and a 
member could not give a reply, then it would be treated as a fresh question, 
and it might be answered^ at that session or at the next session. 

Two omcid bills were introduced and circulated to elicit non-official opinion, 
first bill was the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill introduced by Sir 
Frovash Mitter. The bill authorised the Union Boards to combine to open dis- 
pensari^ cattle infirmaries and primary schools. 

“Sfi Medical Bill was introduced by the Hon. Moberly. The object of 

tte bill WM to make the Council of Medical Begistration more representative. 
The Council then adjourned. 


On the there were 52 meml)cr8 present at the opening of 

™ bnt as the business proceeded, the House became thiner and thiner 

^ aftCT an hour, the Council had to be adjourned for want of quorum. 
Swarajists, excepting Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjee and two others, did not attend 
the Council. 

At question-time Mr. Jitendralal and Moulvis Kadcr Bux and Ekramul Haq 
® Dum^r of supplementary questions. 

^ere were four non-official bills, three of which fell owing to Don-attendanee 
of the moyere. Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjee fomally introduced his Bill to amend 
w Bragal Agncultural and Sanitary Improvement Act. 

Only one resolution was moved. This was Mr. K. C. Ray Chowdhnry’s motion 
urging the Government to put Linotype operators in the Government ncM on the 
permanent grade in regard to pay. After the mover finished his speech, Treasury 
Benches became empty, and there was want of quorum and so the Council adjournal. 


On the 10th FEBRUARY a complaint was made by Mr. Abdul Karim regarding 
the adjournment of the House the previous day, after only one hour's sitting 
for want of quorum. 

Mr. Karim stated that, accustomed as he was to the Council of State aimot* 
phere, which was different, it seemed to him most regrettable that they ahotdd 
proceed in this manner. Members of the House, specially old people like 
at^d at considerable inconvenience to do some useful work, and not for the 
sake of mere fun. But. if the Coundi work was adjourned in the way it was done 
on Thursday, he thought that it was most unfair. 

The President : “1 think the best thing for you is to appeal to the memberi. 
If they do not turn up, I cannot conduct business.^' 

Karim : '‘When 1 was a member of the Council of State one day tfie 
of the House mbb absent, and he was taken to task by Sir Afoxander 
MuddimM, the then President. But here yesterday we found that even the Timdnr 
^ ^ speak of toe Ministen, was away. 

I®**®, appreciate tliaL Bnt I caonot take notioe of mtli (feiiifl 
luuMe enffident gionnde are pnt forward. 
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Ur. 3 . L. Bannetjee : “b it not ilie dnty of n Goremment member el leeil 
to be present V* 

Prudent : “It is not for me to say that,” 

Only three resolntions were discussed, one of which moved by Mr. E. 0. Boy 
C^udhury, Labour Member the previous day^ urging; the Government to in^ 
timescale Lino-operators permanent, was carried in spite of Government opposition. 

When the President asked Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjee^ the only Bwarajist present 
in the Council, to move the resolution that stood in his name, expressing indigna* 
of the House at the constitution of the Simon Commission. Mr. Bannerjee said 
ironically “With your permission, I do not want to move this resolution. I firo 
that members of my party are not conspicuous by their presence. Presumably^ thiy 
are satisfied with the constitution of the Commission.” 

The Council then adjourned till the 20th instant for want of quotum. 

The Budget for 1928-29 

On the 20th FEBRUARY Swarajists were absent from the Council as usnaL 
Sir John Simon and the members of the Commission were present, but 
they left before the budget was presented. Attendance was thin. The Hon’ble 
Mr. A Marr presenting a deficit budget, in the course of his maiden 

budget speech, regretted exceedingly that it was not a more satisfactory document. 
The actuals of the year 1926-27 exhibited a close approximation to the revised 
estimates of last year. 

Turning to the current year, the Finance Member said, a year ^ 
estimated that their revenue tor the year 1927-28 would amount to Rs. 10,71,89,000. 
Against this, they put the revised estimate at Rs. 10,76,61,000, an increase of 

nearly five lakhs. 

Speaking of the year 1928-29, he said for the revenue side the budget figure 
for ordinary revenue had been put at Rs. 10.92,61,000. ‘Before we can comnaie 
this figure with those of the previous ^ars, we must deduct Rs. 8,46,000 on 
account of the new method of accounting. We thus amve at a net figw of 
Rs. 10,84,15,000 as compared with the actuals of Rs. 10,50,60,000 for the year 
1926-27 and a revised estimate of Rs. 10,76,61,000 for 1927-28, that is to say our 
budget figure is 7,54,000 higher than our revised estimate for the current year. 

tinder loan heads, we have provided for the taking of a loan of 39 li^khs from 
the Government of India. This sum is for the purpose of financing next 

year’s programme on the following schemes:— Damodar Canal Project, new 
Uouncil ChambiT, Bally Bridge, improvement to Chittagong Port and the 

Bakreswar Irrigation Project. 

Coming to the expenditure for 19*28-29 the Finance Member said: “The 
expenditure which we have provided for in 1928-29 excluding expenditure out- 
side revenue account but including the repayment of advances from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund amounts to Rs. 11,84,51,000, as compared with the current 
y^r’s budget figure of Rs. 11, 13, .30,000, and the revised estimate of Rs. 11,99,22,000. 
Our anticipated expenditure therefore is Rs. 75.29,000 in excess of the revised 
estimate for the current year, and Rs. 91,90,000 over and above our e^ima^ 
receipts. 1 must mention here, however, that the excess of Rs. 75,29,000 iTOludes 
an Item of Rs. 54,47,000 as our contribution to the Government of India. Of 
the balance, an amount totalling Rs. 8,45,000 is due to changes in claasificatkm 
and a sum amounting to Rs. 16,16,000 is for expenditure. In arriving at the 
expenditure figures, we have estimated the actual expenditure as closely as we possibly 
can, and have rigorously excluded all unautnorised items, and of courae 
non-recurring expenditure. When the members of this House come to examine the 
budget estimates in detail, they will find that we have adhered very closdy to 
the revised estimates for the current year and that we have allowed little vaiiatkni* 

Concluding the Finance Member said he realised that this was an unsatis- 
faetoiy bud^t which did justice to no department, and thought that nobody 
wouldT hola the Ministers or Mi^mbers responsible for that position. Finally ha 
referred to the Meston Settlement and the vigorous protest of the 
Government and said: “We are again addressing the Government of India 
reiterating our protests against the present financial settlement and our claimi 
lor its complete revision. In all probability the Question of total revisiem of Uia 
jfinanciai settlement will be left to be examined by the Beh>rm8 Oommismon. llib 
mambert of the Commission are now ia India for their preUminary mnf of 
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tile position, llifiy will not go into details until the next cold weather, but 
when that time comes and when the Government of Bengal put their case 
befbie the Commission, one of the most important points they will urM is that 
the financial settlement was wrong, and treated Bengal most unfairly. It was 
hutge^ owing to the shortness of funds that the working of the reformed 
constitution in Bengal has been hampered and that the Ministers have found 
it So difficult to carry on. 

The Government of Bengal will put in the forefront their case— a claim for 
n complete revision of the financial settlement, at any rate so far as Bengal is 
concemed ; and unless that is done, 1 am convinced that all parties in the 
province will be unanimous in thinking that the successful working of the now 
Constitution will be impossible in Bengal, however good that constitution may 
be in other ways. 

The Council then adjourned till the 29th February. 

On the 29th FEBRUARY the general discussion of Bengal's deficit budget 
commenced with a small attendance of members. The Swarajist benches, which 
were occupied by a dozen members of the party, when the proceedings opened, 
were deserted after a little while. It was understood that the members left 
to attend the party meeting in the after-noon to discuss the “no-confidencc” motion 
against the ministry. 

The trend of the non-official criticisms of the budget was a strong emphasis 
of the precarious state of provincial finances, which was attributed to the 
Meaton ^tlement. 

According to one member, one of the direct conseaiicnces of the Meston 
Settlement and the resultant financial stringency, was that the Ministers had not 
the wher^ithal to launch any large scheme in riie nation-building departmenta. 

Moulvi Abdul Karim said that the Reforms had proved to be an apple of 
discord. Those who had lived in peace and amity for centuries were now 
cutting each others throat. They complained that only a small sum was allotted 
to the nation-building departments, while large sums had been given to the 
(wlioe. They suggested that money should be found for the improvement of educa- 
tion. sanitation and agriculture. 

After one and a half hours’ sitting, the flow of manuscript eloquence was 
abruptly stopped for want of quorum. 

On the Ut MARCH, the house re-assembling, the President said : 

came across a puagraph in to-day's which I think I sbonld 

read to you, for its wnter presumptuously pre-supposed my decision with 
r^rd to a matter in which you arc vitally interested. He dnfted away from 
his responsibility, to invent reasons for such a deiision. Tb^ attempt in my 
opinion should not be allowed to go uncondemned. The paragraph nins thus: 
'Under the rules the President may or may not allow the discussion of the 
motion to-day, and the chances are that he will defer the date till the vacant 
seats have be^ filled.” 1 was really shocked, for 1 could hardly believe that 
The Statesman could actually be led away from the truth by gossip-mongers ; 
and I think it is clearly ray duty to give a pi^ of friendly advice to the editor, 
namely, that he should exercise more rigorous control over irresponsible 
oontrioutors.” 

The galleries were crowded in the expectation that the Rwarajists would 
bring in a censure motion on the Ministers. Home 20 Hwarajists headed 
by sir. Suhhas Chandra Bose were seen sitting in the lobby, and a few 
went inside the Cbamher. But as their numb^ was not large, the motion 
was not brou^t 

General discnsskm of the hndget was continued, and eight non-offidal 
Imembers took pa^ Speeches were on the same line as yesterday. Official 
members did not rise to reply, and the Council was adjourned till the 12th Bliutih. 

VonwG OF Budget GRAKre 

On the I2th MARCH the Swarajists attended to take part in the TOtmg on 
grants. 

At tlM wtsei. the Baja of Santosh, Pxetid nt of the Council, r ef erred to Um 
death of 1/nd Sinha of Raipur, who was a member ui the Ooundt from 
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and also a member of the Executive Couucii, and said that Lord Sinha mjde hiator^ 
in 1917, when as an Indian he took part in the momentous deliberations of tli6 
War Council and the War-Cabinet which prepared the nound for the foundatioii 
of iiitemationai liberty and peace. Now that Lord Sinha was dead said the 
Preaiient, in handling: the problems of the hour, it was the duty cd every 
Indian to assimilate in his every-day existence the lessons of his life. 

The President was authorised to send a condolence message to Lady Sinha 
in her bereavement. 


Demand fob Tenancy Legislation 

The Government’s conduct in connection with Tenancy l^slation was 
severely censured when by the combined strength of the Swarajists, non-official 
Europeans and Moslems, a token cut of Re. 1 m the demand for 4,743,000 under 
Land Revenue was carried by 76 to 29 amidst applause. . 

initiating the discussion, Mr. J. L. Banerj^^ referred to the inordinate delay 
in not introducing the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act, and observed that if 
nothing was done early a mass conflagration might begin which would involve not 
only the zammdars but also the Government. 

Twitting the Maharaja of Nadia, Mr. Banerjee said, that being a landlord the Maha- 
raja was m an anomalous position. Ue was sitting entrenched behind a solid mass of 
landlordism, with a landlord to the right of him (meaning Nawab Nawab All Chou- 
dbury), a landlord to the left of him (meaning Sir P. C. Mittra). and if he might be 
permitted to say a landlord in front of him (meaning the chair (Laughter). 

The President: Do you think, Mr. Banerjee, landlords are incapable of nsmg to the 
occasion ? 

The excise policy of the Government came in for criticisin on the motion of Mr. 
Akhil Dutta, for refusal of the Demand for Rs. ?2,(XX) (superintendence), which was 
lost and the house adjourued. 

On the 14th MAJRCH two motions reducing demands were discussed and in both 
the Government sustained defeat. 

Under IrngaUoo a motion reducing the demand for Bs. 1,36,500 by Bs. 100 was 
carried. 

The next demand related to General Administration and referred to a demand for 
Rs. 22,000 undt r the head Executive Council. There were two motions, one entire- 
ly refusing the demand and the other reducing it by Rs. 1(X). 

The mover of the first motion, Mr. Akhilchandra Dutta (Swarajist), declared that 
Dyarchy was unworkable. Ue said that his object was to raise a constitutional 
issue. It had been pointed out several times by ex-Ministers and ex-£xecutive 
Councillors that dyarchy was not only objectionable but unworkable. Even Lord 
Lytton at the time of his departure had remarked that efficient government under 
the nresent system \ias impossible. want the Bengal Government to tell 

the Simon Commission that the people are not only opposed to it, but we want 
the Government to say to them that dyarchy must go and a unitary system of 
Government responsible to the legislature must be introduced.” 

In reply the Home Member remarked that it was unfair to ask the Government 
to say to the Commission that they were not wanted. If Mr. Dutta and his 
Swarajist friends wanted a change of the government, surely his eloquence would 
be much better received by the Commission than throng tne imperfect agency of 
the Government. Ue suggested that the Swarajists shoula reconsider their attitude 
towards the Commission ; and if they wanted the system of Government to be 
changed, they must enter their protest before the Commission itself. Eventual^ 
Mr. Dutta’s motion was lost. 

Moving a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs. 22.0C0 under the head ^'Executive 
Council,” Mr. Naliniranjan Sarkar said that it was high time that there should be an 
end to the present system of Government. The attitude of the Government and their 
promisee r^rding the interncss were sickening. The Executive Council was a 
negation of the essential principles of Government They should no longer live under 
the dispensation of the Executive Council. 

Mr. B. C. Basu (Swarajist from Burdwan) raised an intereating question th st 
the appointment ox more than one executive councillor was ultra virea under the 
rules. The Act made provision for one executive councillor, and said the exeoutive 
OQiuu^Uots mi^t be appointed under rules to be made thereafter. No Bath nte 
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ImkI been aiBde, and titorefore anything outside the rules could not come within the 
budget ; and the existence of more than one executive councUto was 
WBOonatitattonaL 

Mr« Moherly replying said that section 47 (3) of the Government of India Act laM 
down that {wovision might be made by the rules under the Act 
dcations to be required. To the best of his » 


as to the quali* 

knowledge, no such rules had oeen 


de, and no sucii special quaJifications were required. (Ironical Swarajist cheers). 
The motion of Blr. Sa rkar was carried by 51 votes to 50. The House adjourned. 


On the 15th MARCH the Government sustained another defeat over the 
Kulkati issue, when a cut of Ks. 100 in the demand of the Home Member for the 
Executive Council was adopted by 61 to 43 votes, amidst non-ofiicial cheers. 

The House reiterated its desire to have an open non-official enquiry into the 
Kulkati firing, as well as into the conduct of Mr Blandy, the District Magistrate. 

Swarajists headed by Mr. Sen Gupta supported the motion, to settle once for 
all whether the firing was justified or not. Mr. Travers, on behalf of non-official 
Europeans, was for a departmental enquiry. 

Toe Home Member, while replying, was heckled by the Swarajists and supporters 
ol the motion. 

Minister’s Salaries 


At 4-30 Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt moved that the demand of Rs. 146,000 under 
the head “Ministers” be refused. 

Mr. Dutt said that during the last 8 years on no single occasion had the 
hfinisters voted with the t^ple. They had always sided with the Government, 
whether in the matter of repressive legislation or in r^rd to the treatment ot 
political prisoners. They were obstructing progress. The sooner the Dyarchy 
under which they thriveef was killed, the better it would be for all concerned. 

Proceedings were lively and the speakers opposing the motion were greeted with 
ironical cheers from the Swarajists. 

Mr. J. L. Baneijee, in supporting the motion, said that the Government refused to 
profit by past experience. Had not Bengal pronounced the doom of Dyarchy in 
onmistakeable terms ? 


BepresentiDg non-official Europeans, Mr. Travers said that Dyarchy was capable of 
of doing' sociiu good, and it was on that ground that they would support 
the hCnistera. 


Mr. B^oy Krishna Bose criticised the Ministers as fiouting the public opinion. 
Beferring to Sir P. C. Mitter, he said that Sir P. C. Mitter was not a true 
Liberai ; otherwise he could not have gone against the liberal Party in the matter 
of the Statutory Commission. Mr. Bose had not finisbod when the Council 
•dJoameiL 


Next day, the 16th MARCH Mr. Bose, resuming his speech, said that the Ministers 
had, no power to lay down any policy. Mr. Bose asked whether the Education 
Jffinister oad the support of the Moslem community U'hind him. 

Mr. Abdul Karim, though not enamoured of dyarchy, thoudit that some useful 
work might be done provided the right men were put into office. He would vote 
lor the Ministers* salanes because the mandate of his constituency was to co-operate 
with the Ooverament. 

M. T. E. James said that they should not consider personalities. In spite of its 
defects^ dyarchy was responsible for some good mcasun^. The Bwarajists could 
not point to any such achievement (Ironic^ cheers from Swarajists). Dyarchy 
gave them the Calcutta Municipal Act but for which the Swarajists would not be 
as strof^ to-d^ as they were. (Renewed ironical cheers.) 

Sarat CC Bose, speaking ironically, said that be would like to add one more 
achievement to the list of achievements of the MiniHiers who worked dyarchy 
during the first three years. This, be was sure, would add a feather to tne cap 
ol tlm present Minister, who was then the Minister of Education (meaning Sir Provash). 
In to ^dence before the Muddiman Committee, in reply to a question by tto 
Mabaraia of Burdwan as to why no progress was made regarding the Oaiciitta 
Umvemty^ al^ough their party was in power, Sir P. C. Mitter had said that it 
, intmerence of the Cliancellor that placed Sir Provash in the gregteat 
Mr. Sarat Boee remarked that the House would agree that this was 
the best achieveiaeat to the credit of the Minister. ^Ironical Bwari^it chaeri). 
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Mr. Abal Kasim opposing, amidst ironical Swarajist cheers, the rejection motion, 
uttered a note of warning, saying that the causes responsible for the failure 0 $ 
dyarchy in Bengal would persist even when autonomy was granted. 

Sir P. C. Mitteb^s Reply to the Debate 

Sir P. C. Mitter, in ^ly, pointed out that the motion being against Dyarchy, 
be would not deal with the personal issues introduced. The main issue was 
whether they could get any good out of it. Could they get rid of dyarchy, to^ay. 
tomorrow or even within the next three years ? That was the main issue, and 
his answer was an emphatic **No” (Swarajists remarking : Yes, if you vote with us.) 
He had sat at the feet of Gokhale and Tilak (A voice : At the feet of Bowlatt). 

Sir P. C. Mitter : Yes, I have, and since my friends are so anxious to remind 
me of that I might tell them it does not touch me. 

The speaker said the lesson which he learnt from the lives of Gokhale and 
lilak, was that he must try to extract some good out of Dyarchy, unsatisfactory 
though it might be. Replying to the charere of unworthiness, he mentioned his 
scheme of rur^ water supply committing the Government to a loan policy involv- 
ing a crore of rupees. 

Mr. Snbash Bose : What about the Simon Commission ? 

Mr. K. 6. Ray : What are your views on the Commission ? 

Sir P. C. Mitter : May I proceed Sir ? 

Mr. Sarat C. Bose : Let us have your views on the Simon Commission. 

The Minister avoided the point and resumed his seat. 

Mr. Moberly said that the vote would decide for the next twelve months whether 
there should oe any Ministers in Bengal or not. Replying to the Swarajists’ 
interjections, Mr. Moberly said if the motion was passed they would have no chan^ 
of passing a vote of “no-confidence.” Ministers must have time to understand their 
work. Turn the Ministers out if incompetent, but let them have chance. He 
repudiated the suggestion that the Finance Member had power to turn down pro- 
pels or schemes of the Ministers. 

Replying to the charge that the Governor had selected a Minister who had 
no following, he asked whether those who had a following were prepared to accept 
office permanently. Lord Lytton sent for Mr. C. R. Das, and Sir Stanley Jackson 
for the Leader of the Opposition. They wanted Ministers from those who had 
the support of the majority of the elected members. Referring to the constitutional 
issue raised, Mr. Moberly said there was one genuine and constitutional way and 
that was to go to the Simon Commission direct. (Voices : We have boycott^ itl. 
Mere negation, mere denial of the rights of Parliament, was not the way to get 
what they wanted. The best way was to tell the Commission exactly what 
they wanted. 

The House by 51 to 50 votes carried Mr. Sarkar’s cut motion of Rs. 1(X) amidst 
non-official cheers. 

The Council then proceeded to discuss other grants. After passing the demands 
for the “Legislative Council” and “Justice,” the Council adjourned. 

Censure on Jail Administration 

On the 17ih MARCH the treatment of political prisoners in jails was raised by 
Mr. J. L. Banerjee who moved a token cut of Re, 1 in the demand under jails and 
Convict Settlements. 

Mr, B. K. Bose referred to the recommendation of the Jail Committee regardmg 
political priaoners, and characterised them as most unsympathetic, • j • 

Mr. Banerjee’s motion was carried by 44 to 41 votes, amidst thundering 
Swarajist cheers. 

The Government sustained another defeat when by 48 to 41 the House 
eensured the district Jail Administration of Bengal. 

Police Conduct On Hartal Day 

On the 19ik MARCH the conduct of the Calcutta Police on the hartal day 
on the 23Td February, when the Simon Commission arrived in Bombay, was 
dbeiissod for three nours when four motions for cuts in the Premdeney 
PnttoB deBMind wm moved. 
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Ur. B. E. Boee, Sirarajist, oondemned the conduct of the Police in nidiiig 
edttoationaj institi^tions and arresting innocent persons. 

1&. F. E. James, a European non-official eye-witness of some of the incidents 
on the hartal day, declared that attempts were made to force the p^ple to observe 
nartaL He did not blame the students who participated in the disorders because 
uOT had been exploited by a political party which excited racial hatred. The 
PoGoe was subjected to continuous provocation, and they had been on duty 
the whole day without food. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Swarajist after giving instances of alle^ PoUoe 
lughhandedness, said that Congress members and volunteers had nothing to do 
with the excesses on the hartal day. The Police Commissioner found tramcars 
and buses deserted and he had no justification to keep up the show, and make 
pob^men guard the cars. He could have stopped the running trams and 
folded many unfortunate incidents. Before declaring hartal, the leaders instruct- 
ed the volunteers to observe non-violence. The Congress members knew that 
the crowd could not be oonti oiled in the ordinary way, and had given definite 
instructions to the workers and volunteers. As regards exploitation of 
we students Mr Boy observed that they had learnt it from the West. In every 
European country, students took a lead in political agitation and demonstration. 

Mr. 8. C. Bose said that Mr. James, for the sake of his own countrymen, should 
mve up his attitude. As regards exciting racial hatred history stated that after 
we Mutiny racial hatred was first mstilled by the Britishers. They taught 
Hindus that Moslems should be suppressed, for the part they took in the Mutiny. 
Ai^in. after the Bengal partition, Sir Bampfylde EuGer taught that the Hmdus 
should be suppressed. As to students taking part in poGtics, the Bntishers were 
responsible tor it The discomfiture of Englishmen at the failure of their 
attempt to induce people to support the Simon Commission, led them to say 
that it was sedition to urge boycott He could not understand what sort of 
^pioitatioo Mr. James meant but he reminded him that Lord Curron had said 
that administration and exploitation must go hand in hand. Congressmen were 
not ashamed of advising students to observe hartai If students had been left to 
t^msdves on the hand day, the Police would have found to their annoyance 
that the hartal had passed of peacefuUy. Many wrongs were being done m the 
name of peace and order. 


Govt. Defeat ix Pouce Demakd 


On the 20ik MARCH the Government was defeated twice when two 
cuts were made in the Calcutta police demand. 

Mr. A. N. Moberly, Home Member, expressed regret that the debate had taken 
a racial and communal turn. Begarding the riots of 1926, he said that during the 
nets the Police was abus^ by both the Hmdus and the Mahommedans, which 
cleany showed that the police aid not take sides. Beferring to the remarks made 
by Mr. 8. C. Bose that l.ord Curzon in a speech had said that exploitation and 
ndiwnistration should go hand in hand, Mr. Moberly said that Lord Curzon used the 
to mean^ development of the resources of the country for the 
nenOTt of the people and not in any sesnse of taking advantage of the people. 

Beferrmg to the ciiargcs of extravagance and inefficiency, Mr Moberly Jsaid 
that the Police force in Calcutta was not excessive, but really inadequate in cases of 
ein^gency. If the demand was decreased, the Police would be inespabie of dealing 
with nots. The Government were paying due regard to etx)nomy, whoTCfer possible. 

BegMdi^ the hartal incidents, Mr. Moberly said the Government attitude was 
not to interfere with those who observed hartal voluntarily. They inteiiered only 
whOT persons forcibly urged others to abstain from doing their usual work. Thie 
police no interest in breaking peaceful hartal or in causing injury to men* 
Ibe police knew well what dangerous consequences would ensue the cfisturbtneas* 
iDWensive persons when mixed up with the crowd were treated as rioters 
and this happened in every country. No one regretted more than the Goveromsnt 
toe hartal incidents. 


Calcntta police deoumd 
the force was raised, i 


The motion urging reduction of Bs. 100 in the 
wm<m the question of inadequacy of liahomedans in 
earned by nine votes. 

Anqt^r motion uiging a cut of one rupee in which the Qoeatiofi of hartal 
was zataed was carried l^a majority of elevoi vo^ 
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There was mother motion refasing the demand of one lakh nnder the head 
'^Oriminal Investigation D^Mtrtment Secret Service/’ which was negatived* 

Calcutta Port Sebvicb 

The Swarajists defeated the Government by a large majority on the motion 
redneing the demand of Rs. 5,91,000 under the head “Ports Pilotage” by Rs. 100. 

Mr. B. 0. Bose (Swarajist) urged the Indianisation of the Port Trust Service 
and said that they did not object to the appointment of Englishmen, who made India 
their home. They objected to “itinerant colonisation” by Europeans. The Calcutta 
Port Trust exists to find a market for British manufactures, he declared. 

The Finance Member, rcpMng on behalf of the Government, said the Calcutta 
Port Trust was administered by 19 elected Commissioners and the Government had 
got very little control orer the Port Trust. 

The motion was carried, 61 voting for and 40 against. 

The Council next took up the demand of Rs. 12,89,000 under “Education” 
reserved, and discussed the token cut of Re. 1 in the demand for non-Gk>vcrnment 
primary schools for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Discussion was not over, when 
the Council adjourned. 

“No-Confidence” Motion Lost 

On the 21st MARCH, in a full House with overcrowded galleries, the Maharaja 
of Mymensingh moved his “No-Confidence” motion against the Ministers. 

The Maharaja, at the outset, assured the House that his views 
towards dyarchy remained unchanged. He knew that this form of Government 
was only transitory, and that they would lose nothing by working this transitory 
form of Government. The present Ministry was formed with Ministers from 
different parties with no definite ixihcy. He did not accept the suggestion that 
no new Ministry could be formed. 

Mr. B. K. Bose (Swarajist) said that they did not believe in dyarchy. They 
were not going to be deluded by the guilded political show styled Reforms. 
Dyarchy was a transitional measure and unworkable. Put into omce by white 
bureaucrats the Ministers had no following. He next raised the issue of the 
Simon Commission, whose boycott was supjK)rted by prominent Liberals all over 
the country. Was 8ir P. U. Mitter, Mmister for Self-Government, willing to 
abide by the decision of his party ? 

Mr. Travers, a non-official European member, said that they had always con- 
sidered it their duty to see that the constitution functioned, ana they had always 
tried their best to export the Ministry and was doing so now, because the 
biggest party in the House was making one more effort to wreck the Ministry 
and because they (the Europeans) had confidence in the present Ministers. They 
were tired of the email .groups which always were shifting and changing. If this 
Ministry was driven out, they (Europeans) would not be able to support the 
next Ministry if it was formed. Unices there was a stable ministry, there was 
no hope of good work being done in the nation-building departments. 

Prof. Jitcndralal Banerjee (Swarajist) after saying that they were bound to 
wreck Dyarchy, observed that he doubtw the bjm fms of to-day’s motion. The 
sponsor of the motion had never voted with them previously, and was anxious 
to get into power. 

Nawab Musharafi Hoesain, Minister, stated that during his five months of 
office he had completed the Pnmaiy Education and the University Bills. 

Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta repudiated the charges against the mover by one who 
owed his seat to the Government The Ministers, he stated, had not the support 
of the elected Indians. He did not care from what motive the motion was 
moved. As Congressmen they were bound to support it. The Minister was 
supported by the Europeans and the officials. 

Mr. 6. C. Bose (Bwarajist) dissociated himself from the remarks of Mr. Jit^idia* 
lal Banerjee about the mover of the motion. 

Bir Provaah Chandra Mitter, Minister, said that they had done nothing against the 
interest of the country. The Ministers advanced the cause of the country 
under very great difficulties. They could not proclaim their policy till it was 
sooepted by Ctovemment as a whole. True, he bad condemned dyarchy before ; 
biu oe baa always said that, however unsstisfaetory dyarchy was. it wss posailda 
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to extract some good ont of it. He ooold not nnderstsnd why the non-Bwan^to mn 
emnlatif^ the Swipajists in supporting this motion. 

The Council rejected the no-confidence motion against Sir Prorash Chandiu 
iMitt4^r by 65 votes against 60. 

The Council next rejected the no-confidence motion against Nawab Moaharaff 
HussaiDf by 66 votes against 6<\ 

The Education Demand 

On the 22nd MARCH the Council discussed motions for the reduction and 
refusal of Budget demands under European Question. All "cut” proposals 
were negatived and the demand of Rs. 1:^89.000 under this head was grant^. 

On a demand of Rs. 1.16.33,000 under Education (Transferred), a motion refusing 
the salary of the V^ice-Ohancellor of the Calcutta University (Bs. 17,5()0 for sevm 
months^ evoked much discussion. 

The mover Mr. iSaral Kumar Dutt said that since the creation of the post 70 years 
ago, it had been honorary. There was no necessity for a salaried Vice-C^ancdlor 
for the latler would be under the control of the Government and hinder the growth 
of the University, 

Dr. Banerjee objected to a paid Vice-Chancellor on the ground of economy. It 
would bring the University into the quigmire of party politics. 

The Elducatiqn Minister opposed the motion and said that the idea of a paid Vice- 
Chancellor originated from the recommendations of the Sadler CommissicHi. The 
other Universities had paid Vice-Chancellors. 

Sir Abdur Rahim opined that the proposal would bring the maximum amount 
of friction in the working of the University. 

Mr. J. E. Jam^ wanted to know the exact nature of the emergency for the 
proposal for a paid Vice-Chancellor. 

Eventually the motion was carried. 

The next motion was for a token cut of Re, 1 in the demand under ‘‘grants” 
for the Calcutta University. The object of the motion was to draw attention to 
the inadequate grant made to the Calcutta University. 

The Minister relying said that the Government were enquiring into the needs 
of the Calcutta Uni^rsity, after which the exact amount of grant to be given 
would be fixed. Tnc House then adjourned. 

On the 26fh MARCH further discussion on the edneation demand was resumed 
and after two cut motions have been lost and one withdrawn, the entire 
demand of Rs. 1,16,33,000 as amended in the Council was put 
to the vote. The motion was carried, 43 voting for and 40 against it. 

3fEDICAL GbANT. 

The Hon. Sir Provas Chunder Mitter then moved that a sum of Rs. 48 91 000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head ‘Medical’. 

Mr. Nalini Ranian Sircar on behalf of Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy moved that the 
demand of Rs. 6,19,000 under the head Medical Settlement be reduced by Be 1. 

The motion was lost 38 voting for and 40 against. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy moved that the demand of Rs 24,17,500 under the head 
Hospitals and Dispensaries be reduced by Re 1. He drew the attention of the 
Government to the two important problems p.) beggar problem and (2) Tuberculo^ 
problem which carried away a lakh of people every year. 

The amendment was lost and the main acmand was carried. 

Rubal Wateb Supply 


An important announcement outlining the scheme of rural water supply fo 
Be^al was made by Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. 

Tne debate arose out of the demand moved by the Hon. Minister for a sum el 
Bs. 37,14,003 for expenditure under the head "rublic Health”. 

I- • •«*'« cut of R*. 7, 8*. 000 onder tbe ketd 

"Public Health Establishment. 

The token cut was losi and the House agreed to the origiiial demand. 

The Hou«e was discussing the demand under the head "Agkultafe.” whm H 
•diourned the next day, Oie 27tk MAJtCB when niter nerenl nductkm aotloM 
have been lost the original demand was gruitedL 
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l2n>U8TRIiJi DEVELOPMEirr. 

On the 27th MARCH the remainder of the Bengal Budget demands were granted 
by the Council without discussion. 

A token cut of Be. 1 to the Industries demand was moved, urging the establish* 
ment of industrial schools in every district for the education of young men which 
would solve the unemployment question. 

The Minister, replying, said the Government were considering important schemes 
relating to industnes and it was hoped to present a budget next year, which would 
help the advance of the industrial development of Bengal. He was prepared to start 
experimentally a polytechnic but no industry would succ^, unless it stood the test 
of competition. The amendment was lost and the original demand that a sum 
of Rs. 12.36,000 be granted was carried. 

Simon Commission Resolution Withdrawn 

On the 28th MARCH a resolution which was to have been moved ly the 
Hon’ble Maharaja of Nadia with regard to the Simon Commission was withdrawn 
for the present and the Council was prorogued 

The Hon’ble Maharaja said that in view of the fact that different groups 
of the House had approached the Government, and also in due deference to the 
wishes of the various groups, the resolution standing in his name would not be 
moved at present. In order to give them sufficient time to consider the question the 
government decided to withdraw the resolution and not to move the resolution this 
session. He however stated that the Government ..ould bring forward the resolution 
at the earliest possible opportunity at the next session. “The resolution has not 
been moved. I have the commanci of His Excellency the Governor to announce 
that the Council stands adjourned’’. 

The resolution which stood in the name of the Hon' ble Maharaja of Nadia ran thus:— 
“That this Council recommends to the Government that steps be taken to give 
effect to the proposal of the Statutory Commission that a Committee of the 
lative Coiinoil be apfointed to assist the Commission." 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

The spring session of the Fiiited Provinces Legislative Council commenced in 
the new Council House, Lucknow on the 22nd FEBRUARY 1928 with the Hon. 
Bai Sita Ram Bahadur, President, in the chair. In view of an exciting 
and interesting debate which was expected to ensue on the Simon Commission 
Imycott resolution w'hich appeal'd in to-day’s agenda in the name of Pandit Badri 
Datt Pande (Swarajist), all the galleries intendeil for visitors and strangera were 
fully occupied and the special gallciy reserved for ladies w'as particularly 
overcrowdea. 

There was a record attendance of members. Out of 121 members who could 
possibly have attended, as many as 115 were present. This was entirely due^ to 
the fact that the first item on to-day's agenda was a resolution standing against 
the name of a Swarajist member to the effect that the present constitution and the 
Statutory Commission were wholly unaccept .able to this Council and it would 
have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage and in any form. It was 
anticipated that there would be a keen debate on the resolution. It was, however, a ^ 
disapimintmcnt to the expectant visitors to hear, immediately after the question 
time, the statement from the fc^warajist benches that they had decided not to 
move the resolution of the boycott of the Commission to-day. This annoonoe* 
ment was followed by the withdrawal of the Swarajist members from the hall 
and the emptying of the visitors’ galleries. 

Enquiry info Jail Administration 

One of the resolutions to-day urged the appointment of a committee of nine, 

40 
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of whom six should be elected non-official members to enquire into and report 
upon jail administration in general and the treatment of prisoners, ordinary or 
political, with a view to suggesting measures of reform. An amendment WM 
proposed by Mr. Ahmed Shah to the effect that the Committee should contain 
a strong non-official element, but its numerical strength and composition should 
be left in the hands of Government. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, opposed the resolution, but approved of the 
amendment. He minted out that Government were of their own acx^ord 
introducing consideralble improvements in jai! administration. Vocational educa- 
tion had been introduceef in certain jails and everywhere special attention was 
being paid to the condition of the prisoners' health. If the Council wanted a 
committee to examine the matter in detail he would gladly agree, but in fairness 
to him the Council should leave the choice of the Coniinittoe's personnel to 
(Government. Soon after the Home Member’s statement the resolution was with- 
drawn and the Council adjourned for the day. 

On the 23rd FEBRUARY the Council had a very short sitting during which 
two nonofficial resolutions were carried against Goveniment opposition. The first 
related to the extension of Muharram holiday s from seven to ten days in all civil 
courts and the second urged the necessity for penalizing the sale of adulterated 
Ghea There were two other resolutions on the agenda which were dmued to have 
been withdrawn in the absence of Babu Kishori Prasad and Pandit Shri Sadayatan 
Pande, who had given notice of their intention to move them. The attendance 
of non-official meniDers was rather thin, the Swarajists being absent. Only half a 
dozen Swarajists were present when the Council met but they walked out immodiate- 
ly after question-time, which took less than ten minutes 

Boycott of Simon Commission 

On the 24th FEBRUARY the commission Ixivcott resolution was moved in 
the Council, but the find decision on the oiustion was postponed 
till the next day when the debate was refium*^ and tne rt^solution voted upon. 
Every inch of space in the visitors’ galleries was occupied. 

Among the distinguished visitors were the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and Kaja 
Sir Rampal Singh and the Nawab of Kaniai. 

Deffty and Assistant Police SrpERiNTENDFNT^ 

JElarlier in the day the Council discussed a non-official resolution at some length 
and eventually rejected it by 43 votes against .*^14, the Swarajistp taking no part. 

Mr. C. I. Chintamani moved that the Governor-in -Council should take steps 
to amalgamate the cadres of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of Police, and 
to remove, as far as possible, the invidious distinction between those two classes of 
officers. 

The movers contentions were that the distinction lietweeii Assistant 
and Deputy Superintendents of Police, was based mostly on radal grounds. 
It was not possible for the Local Government to deciile tile issue on their own 
authority, and that was the reason why he asked them to take the necessary 
steps. 

ICunwar Ja^mdish Prasad, Chief Secretary, and the Xawab of Cliattari, the 
Home Member, noth opposed the resolution pointing oiu that no rar ial discrimina- 
tion was involved, but that the differences were due to one being an All India 
Service, and the other a Provincial Service. Thi“*e diftcrenecs existed in other 
branches of the Executive services as well. As for amalgamation , it was a matter 
for decision by the Secretary of State and not by the I>x*al Government. 
The resolution, as stated before, was pressed lo a division, and rejected bv the 
House. 

THE BOYCOTT RESOLUTION 

Mr Mukandilal, Swarajist Deputy President, then moved the lioycott resolution, 
which was word for word a repetition of the Assembly rt‘«olution. and advanced six 
fiTowids for total non-co-operation with the Simon Commission. 

The resolution ran as follows; — 

^^Ihatthis Council recommends to the Government to inform the GovwnKW*- 
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General in Council and His Majesty’s Government in England, that the present 
constitution and scheme of the Statute^ Commission are wholly unacceptable to 
it, and that it will have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage and in 
any form.” 

The mover's ;^rincipal arguments were that Briatin had since 1919 turned a deaf ear 
of India’s legitimate demands and aspirations, that self-determination was the birthright 
to India, that the Commission was only an eyewash, the British Cabinet having already 
arrived at certain conclusions regarding India, and that the Commission was out 
Only to widen communal and other differences which already existed to the misfor- 
fune of India, and finally that India’s only reply to Lord Birkenhead’s insolent 
threats was utter indifference to the activities of the Statutory Commission. Mr. 
Mukandilal’s appeal to the Muslim members was that the Hindus and Muslims in 
India could expect much more from each other than from the all-British 
Commission. 

Ha was followed by Mirza Sajjad Ali Khan (nominated), who failed to see any 
re^on why an impartial Oommiision of enquiry should be boycotted, purely 
because of its composition In his opinion it was difficult to have a Commission 
truly representative of India’s numerous interests. 

Pandit Badri Duft Pande (Swarajist) was firmly of the opinion that if any 
section of the community aspiral to gain small benefits by co-operating with the 
Commission, it would not only mar the prospects of India as a whole, but also ruin 
its own bigger interests. For the benefit of the Muslim members who had issu^ 
a raanifcsto against boycott, Mr. Pande mentioned the part played by Britain 
against Morocco. Tripoli, Egypt, Turkey, Persia and Iraq. 

The Hon’ble Mr. George Lambert advised the Council not to take hasty decision 
in regard to its attitude towards the Statutory Commission. As affairs stood at 
present, he would advance no arguments for or against the resolution. His only 
suggestion was that no decision be taken on the matter just at present, because 
there was no occasion for it. This Council would not be asked to select any 
committee to sit with the Oommisaion until August or September next. Fu^er 
developments miglit take place between now and then. In the world of politics, 
^e unexpected did happen now and again. Why should this Council bind itself 
in any snape or form lust at present ? He would not assert, but thought that the 
resolution had been tabled in haste in furtherance of a movement which had its 
origin outside the Council. He u as afraid the discussion of the resolution at this 
stage was not fair to the members of the Council. If, however, the bulk of the 
elected members were firmly of the opinion that \\hatever might happen, however 
much things might alter within the next five months, they would not, under 
any circumstances, co-ojicrate with the Commission, then, of course, the resolution 
might as well be discussed now. But that was not, so lar as he could judge, the 
attitude of the majority of Indians. Why then should the Council commit itself now ? 

The Council was adjourned at this stage, and the debate postponed. 

On the 25th FEBRUAHIl the debate was continued till late in the afternoon, 
when closure was moved and accepted. The House divided, with the result 
that 56 members voted for the resolution and 55 against it. 

The President declared in the bcginniug that the resolution was lost, the division 
figures being 50 against imd 55 for. 

The announceiuerit was received with cheers from one section of the House ; 
but immeiliatcly afterwards the President corrected himself, and announced the 
correct result. There was an unroar. Borne Swarajist members raised the ciy of 
^‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, and the cry was cch(^ and re-echo^ not only from 
the Opposition benches but also from some of the visitors’ galleries. For fuU ten 
minutes there was practically no order in the Council chamber. The President rose 
rei>eatedly, and eventually order was restored. 

An analysis of the voting was as follows : — Ayes 56, Noes 55 ; Neutrals 5 and 
absentees 5. Two of the three Ministers*, namely, Rai lUjcswar Bali and Thakur 
Eajendra Bingh observed neutrality ; while the tnird Minister, Nawab Yusuf voted 
ag^st the resolution. There was considerable heat and tension in the debatei. 
The Council then adjourned. 


As m aftenuath to this the two Ministers resigned. See p. . . 322 
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On the 27iit FEBRUARY two non-official resolutions were discussed. 

The first resolution recommended to the Government to appoint a Committee 
consisting of three non-officials and two official members of the Council, to collect 
statistics of middle class unemployment, and fo enquire into its causes and suggest 
waw and means to relieve it. 

Kai Kajeswar Bali, Minister of Education, stated that the problem of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes was rec*eiving the careful attention of the Govern- 
ment and a Committee consisting of certain departmental head was already making 
detailed enquiries. There was at present no necessity for appointing another 
Committee. The resolution after some discussion was passed without a division. 

The second resolution urged upon the Government to introduce bills to amend 
the existing District Boards and Municipalities Acts, with a view to reniovo 
the control exercised over local bodies by the Divisional Commissioner and the 
District Magistrates. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the resolution, 
pointed out that under the provision of the existing Acts, Divisional Commissioners 
and District Officers had very little control over local bodies. The control was 
limited only to matters of r. utine inspection and emergency that were absolutely 
necessary and essential for the welfare of the local bodies themselves. 

The resolution was pressed to a division, and rejct‘ted by 34 votes against 21. 

On the 28tk FEBRUARY hardly 30 no-offieial members were present. 
It ^ was purely an official day, the primary business being the 
voting of supplementary demands for tlie current financial year and the considera- 
tion and passage of the Bill to amend the U. P. District Boards Act of 1922. 

Supplementary estimates under different heads aggregating to over 25 lakhs, of 
which nearly 18 lakhs were for Irrigation Exi>enditure not 'chaigcd to revenue, were 
voted by the Council. 

The only token cut of the item concerning the Government Printing Press was 
adopted as a protest against the Government’s refusal to comply nith the rwiucst of 
the House Committee of the Council that all Government publications, should be 
supplied free of cost and postage to every member of the Council. The token cut 
was adopted by 29 votes against 21 . 

pie Bill to amend the District Boards Act of 1922 introduced by Rai Rajeswar 
Bali, Education Minister, was passed unanimously. 

The Bill makes it obliptory on the part of District Boards to constitute Education 
Committees to exercise, discharge and perform all powers, duties and functions of the 
Boards in regard to educational matters with some exceptions relating to Budgets. 

At the conclusion of the official business the Council Jidjournctl. 

The Financial Statement for 19^8-29. 

On the 3yd MARCH the Hon’blc Mr. George Lambert, Finance 
Member, presented his first budget. In doing so, he first dealt with 
the financial position of the Province in the current year and the year 
before. In 1926-27 there was a large difference between the revised 
estimate of the year and the actual exix;nditure finally reported. The 
revised estimate of 1926-27 assumed that the (urrent year 1927-28 ^^ould open with 
a balance of just under 16 lakhs. The actuals on the contrary showed a deficit 
of nearly 46 lakhs. In other words, the opening balance of 1957*28 was 62 lakhs 
less than what was anticipated when the current year’s budget \wi8 prepared. 
Secondly, according to the revised estimates of the current year, receipts w'erc 
better tnim the budget estimate by 25 lakhs, while disinirscments" rose by 63 lakhs. 
The net result was that the closing balance of Rs. 120 and half lakhs forecasted 
in the original budget of 1927-28 had, according to the revised estimate, fallen to 
about Rs. 27 lakhs With this balance the figures for the budget year 1928-29 
were : total revenue Rs. 12,47,49,000 and debt head receipts for capital outlay Rs. 
2,91,15,000. These two items together with the opening oalance of Rs. 26,93,000 
brought up the grand total of revenue and the receipts in 1)28-29 to 
Rs, 15,66,57,000. 

On the expenditure side the figures were Rs. 12,43,8.3,000 for revenue charges, 
and Rs. 27,83,34,000 debt head disbursement. In other words, the total disbursements 
amounted to Rs. 15.22,17,000 only. 

Tbe budget for 1928-29 provided for a closing balance '.of Rs. 43,40,000. This 
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Budget. He 
lal regretted 
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balance waa composed of Rs. 20,00,000 belonsrins? to the Famiije 

and Rs. 23,40,000 belonging to the ordinary revenue balance 

the budget included Rs. 51,60,000 on account of contnbution to the f 

ernment: Should this be remitted, as had been proposed m the Assembly me 

closing balance would go up to 95 lakhs. In^ the event of a 

contribution to the Central Government materialising, it was 

of the available balance for the items of new expenditure. The total sum all^ 
for these now items amounted to just over 22 lakhs would go to the Transterrea 
Departments. 

Genera I. DiscrssioN of the Budget 

On the 10th MARCH when the Council re-assembled after a week’s 
holiday fitting reference was made to the late Lord Sinha. . , 

Khan Ba^dur Moulvi Fasihuddin then opened the general discussion Ot tne 
Budget. He thought that Mr. George Lambert s Budget Statement 
of himself — intensely terse and outspoken. The speaker was glad tlmt to . 
the United Province's Budget was really a revenue surplus budget, tne cio g 
balance being also satisfactory. After several years some contribution naa ow 
made to the Famine Insurance Fund. The Provincial Budget might be » mere 
gamble on the rains, but that did not in any way justify a gambling spirit 
Uie Finance Department. Unless it was reckless gambling, there was no expira- 
tion for the wide divergence in the estimates and actuals of the lW2t>-3e 15^ ^. 
In regard to the Budget under discussion, its dark phase was its 
side. Reserved expenditure showed a substantial increase, while there was 
actual cutting down of Transferred items. 

Mr. E. M. Souter congratulated the Finance Member on his lirsl 
suggested the enhancement of the stamp duty and of court foes. 

^veral other members also approved of the Budget. Babu bnyam 
that the Transferred Department had been treated in a step-motheriy tasmon. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayct Hussain advocated the creation of a , 

reserve fund. The departments of Agriculture and co-operative credit, he said, snou 
be amalgamated. He emphasised the necessity of paying greater attention to ru 
reconstruction. . . , ^ 

Sheik Abdullah was afraid that education was being treated worse in tne 
Reformed regime than before. „ , 

Babu Mohaulal felt that fiom the point of view of the Mllager the ^d^t 
was not at all satisfactory. Pandit I<|balnnrain Gurtu said that a stop must w pu 
to the policy of borrowing money for unproductive purposes except lu cmer^nc • 
Instead of borrowing for revenue purchases, it would be better ii the Ctovcrnme 
went to the Council and asked lor extra taxation. 

The Deputy President adjourned the Council for want of a quorum. 

On the 1311, MARCH Mr. Ucorc?? Lambert, as loader of the House, 
touching references to the death of Sir Ludovic Porter. The Council then proceeded 
with the discussion of the Budget. , ^ 

Thakur Hanuinon Singh laid .stress on the education of girls and tne 

improvement of rural sanitation. ^ 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan demaudal morti monev for the 
Departments. The Police alone consumed more money than Agnciiiture, wou • 
tries, M^cal and Ihiblic Health, Agriculture, which was of vital importance, 
received less than 2 annas per acre. . . - -r . 1 . 

Mr. C. Y. Chiutamani said that it was not Mr. Lamberts fault if 
prospect was more gloomy than bright. He had come to the present omw oniy 
recently, therefore the responsibility for an> thing unsatisfactory in the nnwciw 
situation could not be laid at his door. Mr. LauuKTt had^ on the contrary, gi^n 
evidence in hie statement of qualities which bade fmr to make mm a success. 
The Budget statement did not suffer from laek of ability or lack of candour. 

The speaker regretted that the Finance Member had usi^ somewhat mcautioua 
and indiscreet language in his statement when he spoke of yielding 
pressure. He had thereby drawn upon himself strong cnticism — in the speaxers 


his colleagues bad not obtained from the Finance Member idl they wanm. 
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Eifm if lie had not received all he wanted, he must acknowledge the eympathe- 
tic attitude of the Finance Member and the courtesy of the Finance Secretary 
in making serious efforts to meet the Ministers’ wishes. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister of Public Works and Local Self-Government, 
exp^ed gratitude to the members for their acknowledgment that the road 
building scheme had proved successful. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, referred to the criticism against the 
expenditure of borrowed money on police buildini^. Most of the thanas were 
located in dilapidated buddings of the old Moghul or Mahratta days. Some of 
them were too risky to live in. As a matter of fact 18 such buildings were 
condemned by the r. W. D. 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, Finance Secretary, referred to the old provincial loan. 
He pointed out that two- thirds of it h^ already been paid, and the balance 
would vanish withui the next five years. In regard to borrowing money for the 
repair of irrigation works damaged by the floods of September 1924, the reason 
was that the damage had to be repaired before next June, otherwise there would 
have been a heavy loss in irrigation revenue. He did not fall in with the view 
that the Council hacf no control over debt head disbursements. As a matter of fact 
any member could propose a “cut" in resjjcct of a particular item of debt 
char]^. 

Mr. George Lambert, in binding up the debate, agreed >\ilh Mr. Chintamani that 
his remark regarding severe Ministerial pressure was perhaps unhappy. It had 
given ri^ to all sorts of misunderstandings and conjectures. Wild talks of differ- 
ence within the Government and interference by the head of the Province all owed 
their origin to an innocent pleasantry. The Government had a firm hoi>e that the 
contribution would be totally remitted by Sir Basil Blackett and the entire Budget, 
including the addendum, had been prepared on that assumption. 

He was in agreement with his critics that borrowings should be limped only 
to productive or emergent expenditure. Borrowings for jx)lice buildings and roads 
w^e only in continuation of the iwlicv agreed ujKrn by the Council two years ago. 
The only new debt was Ks. 33 lakhs for two hydro-clectric schemes, which would 
certainly pay. 


Voting on Budget GBANT^ 

On the IM MAI^CII voting on Budget grants coininence<l. Kunwar ^jendra 
Suigh, Minister, moved a grant of R. 33,07 ,2^ under the head ‘Agriculiurc." 

The Minister gave details of the activities of the Agricultural Department and 
said that difl'erent agncuUural tracts had been formed into agricultural circles under 
Deputy Directors. The Government had recently appointed thrtHj Deputy Directors, 
who were residents of the United Pronnees. They had received a post-graduate 
training overseas. There had been a considerable increase m the number of aided 
private farms run on modern lines. In 19-^7 there were 725 such modem farms 
against 405 in 1924. Some of those farms were utilised by the Department for the 
production of improved seeds. 

During the last three years grants-in-oid aggregating to alxiut Rs. 1 and onc-fourth 
lakhs had been given to private farms in return for their undertaking to supply 
about 50,000 maunds of improved seeds for distribution among ihc tenants. During 
the current year nine central seed stores were opened. 

In 1927, 225,000 maunds of seeds were distributed from 1 18 stores in 40 districts 
against barely 50,000 maunds in 1924. There had been a similar improvement in 
the number of the implements distributed. 

The cattle heads maintained in the two cattle-breeding farms increased consider* 
ably. The number of bull studs was 597 against 371 in the proceeding year, 
Arrangements were nearly complete for the establishment of a third cattle- 
breeding centre. The Bulandsbahr Agricultural H(‘hooi was now an established 
success with a roll of 100 students. A new school at Gorakhporc would shortly 
come into existence. 

Several redaction motions were discussed aud all with the exception of two were 
withdrawn. One motion regarding a reduction in the provision for poultry Hhowt 
was r^ted, while the other for a reduction of nearly Its. 6,000 in respect of the 
provision for two new Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies was carried. 
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VCmNG ON BUDGEfT GRANTS 

The Medical Demand. 

On the 15th MARCH the Council discussed a demand for Rs. 31,41,201 
under the head “Medical.” 

Presenting the demand, Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister, stated that there was no 
denying the urgency of providing more medical relief in towns and villages 
alike. Every District headquarters had a Sadar dispensary, but in villages 
dis^nsaries were few and fmr between. 

The Minister regretted the deterioration of some Sadar hospitals owing to 
trouble between District Boards and Municipal Boards regarding the relative 
share of the cost of upkeep of those hospitals. A solution was reached in many 
case^ the Government proposing to give larger grants-in-aid for their upkeep. 

Mr. S. M. llabibuli^ moved several reductions with a view to omitting the 
provision for the development of indigenous systems of medicine. The mover 
characterised tlic Minister’s anxietj in promoting the growth of antediluvian 
systems an mere sentiment, and helping them would oe a retrograde step. 

Several members, including the Minister, opposed Mr. Habibullahs motion, 
pointing out that the Unaiii and Ayurvedi systems had a scientific basis and were 
cheaper, more popular and sometimes more efficacious than Allopathy. 

The reduction motions were rejected. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu moveil a token “cut" protesting against the 
rwervation of 13 posts of Civil Burgeons for I. M S. officers. All those 13 
districts had cantonments with military doctors. The mover understood that the 
Local Government’s hands were tied by the or lers of the Secretary of 
State and protested against interference by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Govindballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, supporting the “cut” said that 
recruitment to po'^ts in the Transferred Departments by the Sccretarj^ of State 
was a direct encroachment on the legitimau* authority of the Ministers. Such 
reservation was made at the cost of qualified Indian CTaduatea. 

The token “cut" was adopted without a duision, the Min i-tcr agreeing to forward 
the report of the debate to the Government of India. The Council then adjourned. 

Public Health & Police. Demand 

On the lOih MAPCII the Council discussed demands for grants for public 
health and police. 

Presenting the demand for Rs. 2,.3f)5, 061 f<»r public health. Rai Rajeswar Bali, 
Minister, briefly narrated the ac-tivities of the ilopartment during the current year. 
The Minister referred to the extension of the District Health Scheme with its anti- 
epidemir activities, and to the improvement of general sanitary conditions in certain 
selecttnl villages. Local bodies and district officcre alike spoke appreciably of 
work already done under the scheme. RofereiK*e was made next to the publicity 
work of the department. Three exhibitions were held during the year. Departmen- 
tal films regarding i holera. small-pox and other epidemics w;ere shoivn in the cities, 
villages, and fairs. Xcarly 15,000 lectures were delivered during the year by the depar- 
tmental officers. Seveml lakhs of posters and pamphlets were broad-cast^. Malaria- 
ridden iilaccs were rendered almost free of malarial epidemic. During the last Kum- 
bh fair at Hardwar, for the first time in the history of Kumbh fairs, no cholera 
epidemic was rcportixl. 

The public health demand was voted entirely. All reduction motions, except one, 
were withdrawn. 

The motion concerning Rs. 5,500 relating to Bovine lymph depot was pressed to 
a division and rejected by 37 votes to 34. The supjKirters wanted the removal of the 
depot superintendent on the ground of incompetence aud further urged the appoint- 
ment of a oominittec of enquiry into the alleii^tiou against the superintendent. 

The Minister refused to appoint a committee. 

Discussion On Police Grant 

Over 100 cuts had been tabled in the Police demand but only two were disetiBsed 
and l^th were rejected. The ^tirc demand was voted. 

The Home Member moving the grant referred to the alight increase in Police 
expenditure. The increase was due to circumstances over which the local Q^em- 
ment had no contiolAThe Police department budget figure was^5 lakhs above Hie 
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actnals in 1924>25 but over 10 lakhs less than the figure for 1921-22. Hie present 
increase was the result of over-economy during the last four years. Half of Ae 
increased expenditure was met by economy. Increased provision also resulted in 
improvement of police work. The figures for 1927 compared with the figures for, 
1924 showed a remarkable decrease in number of serious crimes such as dacoity. 
robbery, and theft. The efficiency and morale of the police had considerably improve 
The Government were taking serious steps to prevent corruption. Several prosecu- 
tions were launched recently in addition to dismissals. The budget figures compared 
favourably with figures for the provinces of Bengal and Madras, whose population 
was nearly equal to that of U. P. 

Thakur Humuk Singh moved for the tolal rejection of the demand on the ground 
that there was harassing of innocent people by the police. The custodians ot law 
and order inspired dread in the hearts of the* masses. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani moved a reduction of 3 lakhs pointing out that the 
United Provinces Police accounted for 13 1-3 jMir cent of the total provincial 
expenditure. In the Central Provinces it wasonly 0 per cent, and only 10 and 
three fourth in the Punjab, and 11 and half per cent iu Madras. Regarding efficiency, 
Mr. Chintamani quoted the figures of 1925-26 giving the percentage ol property 
recovered. The U. P. figure was almo‘st the lowest in India. The department, if 
so inclined, could economise to the extent of 3 lakhs, and release that amount for 
beneficial purposes. 

Elian Bahadur Masadul Hasan opposed lioth the reduction motions. He said that 
the best remedy against corruption and misuse of power was bringing more 
educated men into the force, which would mean a larger budget provision. 

Mr. S. M. Habibiillah also opposed Mr. Chintamani's motion. All the 
reduction motions were rcjt’cted, and the entire demand was voted by 58 votes 
to 35. The Council then adjourned. 

The EniTi vtion Demaxp. 

On the Vih MARCH the Education demand wa^ ^ discussed. 
The agenda contained over 200 reduction motions, 32 of which were disixised of 
on this day. The total Education expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,97,12,594. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, Education Minister, in presenting the demand detailed 
some of the developments in the Department during the current year. The Agra 
University was established in July 1927. Stress was laid on the expansion of 
primary education in both rural and urban areas, and the promotion of physical 
training in schools. 

Mr. Dharamsir Singh (Swarajist) moved a refluction of Rs. 2 lakhs in res^t 
of university education. The mover thought that the Government were si>ending 
over much on university education which, in a way, was a luxury. More money 
should be spent on technical and primary education. 

The reduction motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Bhagwat Narain Bhargava moved a reduction of Rs. 10,000 in the item 
concerning grants to European schools. The mover’s grievance was that the 

provision for grants to European schools was almiit Rs. half lakh above the 
current year’s revised figure. For less than fV) schools, maintained only for 
a handful of Anglo-Indian boys, the Government spent nearly Rs. 10 lakhs 
more. He quo^ figures to compare the expemliturc on Europcjin education in 
the United Provinces with that of some of the other provinces. Those schools 
would have nothing to do with Indian boys, although they were run at the cost 
of the Indian tax payer. 

Mr. A. 11. Mackenzie pointed out that the Department spent less than 6 

per cent, of the total education expenditure on European schools. The perc.ent- 
age in 1926-27 was just over 5 and in the Budget it was a little above 4 and half. 
iSat showed conclusively that the Government w’erc not spending more and 

more, but on the contrary less. 

Hie motion after Mr. MacKenzie’s reply was withdrawn. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu moved a token reduction urging the Government 
to make provision for grants to the Benares and Aligarh Universities. 

Mr. Lambert winding up the debate made it clear that he would not 

take shelter behind the beaten argument that Benares and Aligarh, bdng central 
eubjects the Local Government bad no responsibility for thdr welfare. He 

would admit that both universities deserved the Lo^l Government’s support 
The difficulty was where to find the money. 
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He would make no promise, but if towards the end of the calendar year it 
waa found that there was no heavy loss to irrigation revenue, or if the recdpts 
showed improvements, he would consider the question sympathetically. 

Mr. Lambert was complimented by Mr. Govindballabh Pant, the Swarajist 
Leader, for his reasonable attitude, and the reduction motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On the 19th MARCH discussion on the Education demand resumed in the 

Council. A token cut was carried on the motion of Professor Habib, who enmhasised 
the necessity for securing adequate Muslim representation on Universities’ bodies. 

The mover made it cfear that the motion was not to be understood as one 
of lack of confidence in the Education Minister. 

Ihe motion was supported by Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni, leader of the Nationalists, 
Mr. G. B. Pant Swarajist leader, and several others, and was carried. The 
Education demand less one rupee, was then voted. 

The Forest Demand 

On the 2 hi MARCH discussion of the Forest Budget was resumed in the Council. 

Mr. Mukandilal moved a token reduction motion under General Direction. Criticising 
the Government’s forest policy, he said that Kumaon members wanted all the civil forests 
taken over by the Government since 1911 to be given back to the people of Kumaon. 
Th<^ would never agree to fresh taxation. 

Mr. H. A. Lane, Secretary, repWing, said that there appeared to be misunder- 
standing about the action the Government proposed to take in regard to the 
forests in Kumaon. The rejiort of the special officer deputed to study the l^Uidras 
conditions was not yet before the Government. Previous to taking any action on 
the report the Government would certainly ascertain whether it would be possible 
to recover from the Kumaon people the cost of the special staff required to work 
the communal system of forest management. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, winding up the debate, made it clear 
that the Government were as yet committ^ to no particular scheme. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. G. B. Pant, moving a token reduction, pointed out that the Government 
made a net profit of about Rs. 50,0CX) by the sale of fire wood for charcoal. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The Finance Member next moved a demand of Rs. 29,40,394 under the head 
Irrigation Works charged to Revenue. The demand was voted entirely. The 
Council then adjourned till March 27 

Loan.^ and Advances. 

On the 21th MARCH Mr. G. B. Lambert, Finance Member, moved a grant 
of Rs. 15,49,000 under the head “Loans and Advances’’ by the Local Government. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved a reduction of Rs. 1 lakh in respect of the 
item coneeriiing a loan to Lucknow for road constniction. He said that the Lucknow 
Board was taking large loans year in and year out He doubted if the Lucknow 

Municipality was in a }K)sition to pay off accumulated debts which, in the 

aggregate, was a huge amount. Further, the Board was systematically giving 
contracts to non-Indian firms for its road reconstruction. The Board must be 

asked to give its contract works to Indian firms, in preference to non-Indian 

agencies. 

Moulvi Fasih-ud-Din, opposing the motion, said that some of Lucknow’s roads 
were simply abominable. It anything, the Government should give larger loans 
to Lucknow to keg;) her roads respectable. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local S^lf-Government. assured the mover that the 
Government never advanced money to any ^ard, unless they were fully satisfied 
with the scheme submitted by the Board, and unless the finances of me Board 
permitted such an advance. *In regard to contracts, the Boards had the privilege 
of selecting their own contractors. The roads in Lucknow needed to be improved 
because of growing trade and increased tariff. 

Pandit Rashb^ri Tewary, member for Lucknow C^y. admitted the necessity 
of improving the city’s roads, but was of opinion that preference should be 
shown to Indian firms oy the Board. 

41 
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®r Ito Elliot, Secretary in charge, said that the debt charges of the Lucknow 
Board were Bs. 335,000 and the proposed loan would add to it another Rs. 2l,000t 

The Goyemment were satisfied that the present loan would not embarrass the 
Imcknow Board. The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani moved a token cut in protest to the Government's 
nna^erous attitude towards the Allahabad Municipality in the matter of loans 
ana grants for its water works reorganisation. The Government's attitude was 
all the more uncharitable when it was taken into consideration that the Minister 
of Local Self-Government^ Nawab Yusuf, was himself a citizen of Allahabad. 

The speaJter had ascertained that the Allahabad Board had originally drawn 
up a comprehensive scheme with a view to re-organismg its waterworks, but the 
Government had indirectly curtailed the scheme by reducing the loans proposed 
to be given to the Allahabad Board. 

Sir Ivo Elliot, Secretary, replying to Mr. Chintamani, said that the present scheme 
of reorganisation was determined by the Allahabad Municipal Board over three 
years ago and the Government decided that it would not be possible for the Board 
io ypend Bs. 30 lakhs on it. 

The scheme was modified and the estimate of expenditure was later reduced 
to Bs. 18 lakhs. The Government had contributed Rs. 3 half lakhs as a grant, 
and the balance was being given by way of loans. The Government had to wait 
and see how the present reorganisation worked before they could embark on a 
larger project 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani was not satisfied at Sir Ivo Elliot’s reply. He said that the 
Government had year after year condemned the Allahabad Municipal Board for 
its defects in connection with its waterworks, and when it asked for financial 
assistance the Government adopted a niggardly attitude. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister, rgilying, said that the reconstruction scheme was restricted 
to Bs. 18 lakhs purely on financial grounds, bearing m mind that the municipality 
liad to ^ay the loan. 

Mr. Chintamani pressed his motion, which was rejected by 48 votes to 28. 

Mr. Chintamani next moved a token reduction in respect of the provision 
lor Lucknow road construction and pressed for fair and equal treatment to all 

major municipalities in the Province in the matter of road reconstruction. 

Lucknow seemra to be the pet of the Government. 

Raja Jagannath Baksh ^ingh wanted to know how the Government ascer- 

tained the capjusity of the diflferent Boards to repav the loans taken by then. 

6ir Ivo Elliot explained the principle on which the financial stability of a 

board was judged before loans were given. 

The reduction motion was lost without a division. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved a token ''cut” in order to ‘impress the 
necessity of giving a loan to the Muzafiaroagar Board to execute certain drainage 
•chemes." 

Mr. G. B. Pant supporting the motion wished to know why no provision was 
made to finance the Aimora waterworks scheme. 

Nawab Yusuf said that the Muzaffarnagar Board’s application for a loan 
lor its drainage scheme came too late this year. The motion was withdrawn and the 
House adjourned. 

DeBCAKD UkDER ADMIinSTRATION, JUSTICE 

On the 30th MARCH the Council discussed the demand for Bs. 62,03 755 under 
‘'Administration, Justice". A Swarajist motion urged total omission. Mr. Dharamvlr 
Singh, the mover said that the present svstem of justice encouraged corruption. Ho 
favoured the abolition of the system of lawyers arguing cases for litig^ts who, 
in his opinion, should present their own cases. 

The host of laywers promoted and encouraged litigation, he said and “we don't 
lesr the British Army so much as we fear the British courts. These courts 
demoralize us". The motion was rdected. 

Two token cuts were adopted. One urged that the office of the R^strar of the 
Allahabad High Court should be thrown open to members of the Provincial Judicial 
Service, and another urged better pay and prospects in the establishment of the 
Allahubad High Court r t- 

In addition to voting demands the Council elected four non-official members to 
the (^mimttee on Public Accounts and eight members to the Fuumes O ommitt ss 
te 11 ) 23 - 29 . 
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The 31$t MARCH* Discuseioa on the demand was continued on this da/i 
when IL B. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain pointed out that the demand included an item 
eoncerning the Simon Commission. He wanted the President to put that issue 
and then divide the House, but the President pointed out that under the rules 
no issue could be put after five, but the House had the option either to 
reject the grant or the particular demand in entirety. The demand was put, tha 
Swarajists shouting “No ” but it was voted without a division. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai next moved a token reduction urging establishment of CSvil 
Courts in Kumaon, where the Magistrate and Collectors decide, not only c rimin al 
eases but civil and revenue ca<^. 

Mr. Lambert, replying, said the question was under^ the consideration of the 
Allahabad High Court. Kumaon had come under the jurisdiction of the^ Allahabad 
High Court only since April 1, 1926, and the High Court should be mven soma 
time to enquire into the matter before making any recommendation to the CoTem* 
ment. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, moving a token reduction, recommended that the Ctovern- 
ment should hold another Mukntarship examination to enable plucked candidates to 
try a second time. Mr. Lambert opposed the motion, and it was rejected. 

K. B. Hafiz Hidayet Hussain in another token motion urged that Mofifiissil 
lawyers should bo given a chance to become High Court Judges. 

Mr. Lambert, replying, said that the clidms of Moffussil lawyers wCTe always consi- 
dered previous to making the appointment of High Court Judges. The motion was 
withdrawn . 

Mr. Mukandi lal expressed the opinion that there were too many Judges ia 
the Oudh Chief Court, where there was not enough work for them. 

Mr. l^mbert assured the mover that the Chief Court Judges had anything bat 
an easy time. The motion was withdrawn. 

K. B, Hafiz Hidayet Hussain proposed a token reduction, and soggestad 
that practising lawyers should occasionally be appointed deputy Le^ Bemembrano- 
eiB. 

Mr. Lambert pointed out that that post was hitherto always filled by members of 
the provincial Judicial Service, and it would be unjust to take it away from them. 
The motion was withdrawn. 

Moulvi Fasih-iid-Din proposed another token reduction urging that some praeti- 
•ing lawyers should be appointed sessions Judges. Mr. Lam^rt pointed out that 
eight posts of sessions Judges had b<*en, since 1921, open to other than members of 
the Indian Civil Service, Of those eight posts one was given to direct recruitment 
of a practising lawyer and the remaining seven posts were reserved for members ol 
the Provincial Service. 

After minor discussions the demand was voted and the 26 guillotined demands 
were put and carried, the Swarajists persistently crying “No.” The House then 
edjourned nne du. 


THE MINISTERS’ RESIGNATION 


THE following coiTcspondcnce that passed between Sir Alexander Mnddiman, the 
Governor of the U. P. and the two Hindu Ministers, viz, Rai Rajeewar Bali and 
Thakur Rajendra Singh clearly shows how the Mi nisters were forced to resign as they 
declined to co-operate with the Simon Commission. 

The Governor in course of a letter to the Ministers pointed out that in acoordaaoo 
with the instructions of the Government of India the Local Government should eubmil 
their memoranda to the Simon Commission. In the preoaration and submission of tbla 
memoranda Sir Alexander held, the Ministers should eitoer co-operate or resign at ba 
could not think the Ijocal Government could disobey the orders of the Government. 

The Ministers in course of a joint reply pointed out that under the present fms ol 
Government the Ministers were responsible to the Legislature. As the tJ. P* T/yiaUHiv 
CouDcil. by a substantial majority, had decided that the Government bad nothing to 
do with the Simon Commkaion, the Ministers did not think they oould go sgsinat that 
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de^tn. Further they were of opinion that there was no provision in the GovOTme^ of 
lo^dia Act by which the India Government could force them to carry out their order. 
The inetructions by the Government of India were for the Govemor-in-Council tad 
not, as Sir Alexander held, for the Governor acting with his Ministers. , , 4 .u* 
As the Governor could not share the views of the Ministers they resifcned. In this 
connection it would be relevant to give a short history of the IT. P. Minirtries hw 
During the Non-co-operation days, after the first elections under the ‘^formed 
constitution, when Congressmen did not stand, the then Governor Sir Hawurt 
Butler appointed Messrs. Chintamani (Editor of the ‘’Leader”), and Jagat 
(a well-xnown Lucknow lawyer) as his Ministers. They pulled on very well wiw 
the Governor, who had plenty of tack and knew the art of managing affairs. He 
kept his Ministers in good humour, and realised that they were working m the 
te^h of the opposition of their own people with non-co-operation rampant all 
round. Then came Sir William Marris as tne Governor and troubles soon bep^. 
Ihe weakening of Non-co-operation outside, weakened the Ministers’ positio^n 
inside as well. The Ministers resigned, the immediate cause being that Sir 
Claude de la Fosse of the Department of Education, filed a defamation suit 
against Pandit labal Narain Sastri. a noted liberal politician, without taking the 
sanction of Mr. Chintamani, his official superior as the Minister for Education. 
The Chief Secretary and the Governor upheld Sir Claude and Mr. Chintamani 
r^j^ed. Mr. Jagat Narain, acting on the principle of joint ministerial respon- 
sibility, also resigned. Non-co-operation being on a low ebb and no necessity 

bang felt for hooking politicians the offices started going to vested intent, 
^e Nawab of Chattari and Raja Pamianand became the next Ministers. ™a 
Parmanand dying while in office, Itai Rnjeshwar Bali succeeiled him. Tnt 
Nawab of Chattari later became Home Member— lx‘ing a convenient tool in the 

hands of permanent officials— and a curious Ministerial crisis became apparent. 
While no trouble arose when a Muslim succeeded a Hindu Minister in the first 
instance now there was insistence that a Muslim alone must succeed a Muslim. 

Governor not knowing what to do. appointed two Ministers to succeed on^ 
thouali there was not enough work even for one And a Muslim Nawab (Muhainmad 
Yusuf) and a Hindu Kumar (Rajendra Singh) along with the already existing 
Rai Rajeshwar Bali became Ministers. All were of a colourless variety, and 
created no scenes and no situations as the first Minister Mr. Chintamani used to do. 

They did not woiry over any principles of Joint Ministerial responsibility and 
such unimportant tilings. They troubled themselves now and then over their 
own communities, and for the rest they were pleased with themselves and the 
world around them. The small number of Hwai’aji‘»t8 and the large number of 
f^tions and parties in the Council kept them safe from all harm. Then came 
the Simon tangle and the Hindu Ministers helped directly and indirectly 
tM Council to vote against the Commission by the majority of one. 

There was much jubilation, and the Ministers were much praised 

Md applauded, and there were dinners and mutual congratulations 
in galore. But they evidenly counted without their host. The Governor Sir 
Alexander Muddiman was not likely to take things lying down. What 
did he care for the Council and its incmlier’s and their* votes ? Though 
Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, as the Minister acting against the wishes 
of the Council, ought to have gone, he made up his mind that the 
other two, who were with the Council ought instead to go”. (From Forward) 

The Text of the Correspondesce 

On the 30th May, Rai Rajeswar Bali and Kumar Rajendra Biugh in a joint 
letter to the Governor among other things wrote that, at a meeting oi 

whole Government on the 25th May, His ExcSlency observed that as their attitude 
towards the Simon Commission baa remained unaltered, there would be no oprion 
for him but to ask them (Ministers) to r^ign. Since then they had no communioa- 
tion from the Governor on the subject. Tncy were waiting for it. 

The Governor’s Reply 

In reply to this joint letter the Governor wrote that from the commenoeiiwat 
of his term of office the two Ministers’ atUtude towards the Commission has eaused 
nun much anxiety and embarrassment. The announcement made by Bai Rideiwtr 
Ball on his own behalf and that of Kumar Rajendra Sin^ to the Council on Um 
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Sift Mardb clearly indicated a wide difference of opinion between the Ministors and 
the rest of the Government on the vital question concerning the Government as a 
wl^le. That the public announcement of the two Ministers’ attitude to the Commi- 
ssion made the position more difficult and he (Governor) expected that the two 
Ministers would resign immediately thereafter. The r^ly in the Council and the 
subsequent conversations seemed to show that the Ministers were able to draw a 
subtle distinction between the preparation and submission of memoranda to the 
India Government and their preparation and submission to the Simon Commission 
direct He (Governor) did not press the matter then as he still hoped that the 
Ministers were considering whether the various announcement by Sir John Simon 
would enable them to reconsider their attitude. This, however, was not the case. 
The India Government recently ordered this Government to send its memoranda to 
the Simon Commission direct and on this they (Ministers) noted that they were 
unable to furnish memoranda to the Simon Commission. The Commission had 
now announced that they did not propose to make any further change in their 
procedure. He (Governor) had therefore lost all hope that a way could be found 
out of the difficulty without a change in the Ministry. It was impossible for the 
Governor acting with his Ministers to disobey orders of the India Government on a 
matter clearly within their powers. It w.is impossible for him to prepare a proper 
memoranda for the Commission without the active support and assistance of the 
whole Government. ‘Tn fairness to the province, to the rest of the Government and 
to myself I feel bound to endeavour to obtain active co-operation in that task by 
all iuch means as are open and since you and your colleague adhere to the positioa 
which unfortunately debars me from your advice and assistance in this arduous 
task, I have no option but to intimate that I shall feel bound to accept your 
rstiguations when tendered.’' 


The Ministers’ Reply 

Replying to this letter of the Governor, the Ministers wrote as follows 

“Partition of the domain of the Provincial Government into two fields has been 
devised to make a beginning towards responsible Government and while the Goy- 
ernor-in-Coancil is still primarily i*e8ponsibIe to Parliament for the discharge of his 
duties and responsibilities, Ministers are responsible to the Council except for carry- 
ing out the duties th«t have been specifically assigned to them by the constitution. 
In other words, except in matters in wliich their discretion has been specifically 
restricted by the Act or Rules and such restriction has been purposely confined to 
specific matters without any general saving clause to cover matters not so specified, 
tneir relations with an resf^nsibility to Council are precisely on the same footing as 
they would be in case of a Minister rw a ris his legislature in any self-governing 
constitution. We regard this as the most essential and valuable part of even the 
present half-hearted constitution, for, we feel that after ail a Minister would not be 
ID the Government but is as responsible to the legislature for carrying out the wishes 
of the people as expressed by their representative therein and we do nor think that 
except m specified cases he can divest himself in the performance of any public act 
of his responsibility to that body. Now in the present case the Council of our 
provinces decided by a majority to have nothing to do with the Commission so long 
as its present scheme of procedure remained unaltered. Not only was the majority 
absolute, but if the official bloc is excluded very substantially, fifty six eicctea 
members were for and 32 against the rcsolutiou, and even if the nominated non-officials 
are included the resolution was carried by a majority of 2n votes. The result of 
voting was not due to any spasmodic outburst of emotion or ill-coiiceivcd and basty 
judgment but was the reflection of the public mmd which has been deeply agitating 
ever tiris question for several months. 

Under such circumstances, it is the duty of u Minister in our judgment to obey 
the considered mandate of the legislature or if he disagrees, to resign. As we 
agreed, we undertook to carry out thdr wishes. In our view if those w^ are 
r^med to the Council cannot perceive the effects of their votes given over in the 
cc^uet of Ministers it is difficult to see the differences between them and the 
Executive Councillors or between the legislature of pre-reformed type and the 
present one. But in a letter which the Education Minister wrote to your Excellency 
iiriy in March and in a statement which he read to the Council on our behalf in 
reply to quesrions aid^ed, it was made clear that while we proposed to carry the 
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wiihes t1i« GSoandl, we were ready to aupply all informatioD to tlie India Oofetn- 

meat which they required, 

ypur ^celleocy referred to in your letter to subtle distinction which we are that 
hut as we have said above our responsibility to the (Council is subiect to 
defin^ statutory obligations which we accepted when we agreed to work this 
impmect constitution. It was only lately that the India Governtnent changed their 
mind and now they want the Local Government to send the material direct to the 
Commission. What is at best a matter of minor convenience to the commission 
involves for the Ministers, circumstanced as we are, a principle of great constitutionai 
Importanoe. 

lour Uixcellency has been pleafied to observe that it is impossible for a Governor 
acting with his Ministers to disobey the orders of the Government of India on a 
matter clearly within their powers (namely, that the memoranda should bo submitted 
direct to the Simon Commission). We ao not feel quite sure whether the matta 
their powers so far as the Ministers are concerned. If Your Excellency be 
plea^ to tell us any provision to that effect wo shall be quite prepared 
♦k i- matter a fresh consideration. We have no intention to disobey 
K Govt, in their exercise of the powers entrusted to them 

Act or Rul^. It was due to this consideration that we agreed to 
supply them the requir^ information and have approved the number of the 
memomnda for submission to them, but we have not been able to find any 

S rovision by which the Govt, of India have powers to give to the Ministers 
irection of this kind. We, therefore, tldnk that their recent orders to the Local 
Govt cannot be interpreted to refer to the Governor acting with his Ministers. 
They can only be intended for the Governor in Council. In fact the subject of 
inquiry into the working of the Reforms has all along been treated as a reserved 
ttie in these provinces. 

Your Excellency has referred to the wide difference of opinion between ourselvea 
u Govt on the vital question concerning the Govt, as a whole 

and to the fact that you should not have been surprised if we tendered our 
jMiraations immediately afte*r the public announcement of our attitude towards 
the bimon Commission. We may be pcTmittcd to discuss the point at lengtJi 

in order to vindicate the line of our conduct which may othennise be said to 

rnyol^ a serious breach of constitutional propriety. In the first place our 

attitude towards the (^'ommission was and is conditional and the same as the 
position of the Council. It is true that so far the Commission has not announced 
any subsUntial changes and that Sir John Simon has been reported to have 

stated that there will be no change in the procedure. But on our part we have 

not yet lost all hopes. We have yet faith in British statesmanship asserting 
itaelx which on numerous occasions unsettled many settled facts. We arc nc^ 
** believe that no way will be found out of the present impasse 

and that the task of constitution-making for this country will oe done without 
tiie oo-operation of, to say the least, a very large majority of thinking Indiana. 
But ^ graver issues of far-reaching consequences and affecting seriously the 
of the Ministers are involved in the question. 

We i^e aware of the established practice that when a Minister differs from 
the majonty of his colleagues in the Cabinet on any important question he 
resigns. If we bad a constitution here which gave us a unitaiy form of Gov- 
emn^nt we would have resigned immediately on such difference arising and not 
7^* u* I , matter came up for discussion in the legislature. But in a 
WDstitution, with# its clear division of responsibility between the 
*o^**t® of power, it is inevitable for the view points of the two sidce of 
Govt, to differ on important issues and to differ at times fundamentally. 
Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that the graver the issue the greater the 

1® likely to be. With the best will on both sides to avoid them 

such different have been and roust continue to be a normal feature of the 
flvarchy which is expedient for carrying through anxious and oonfu^ period 
TO conflict between oiyergent principles and aim. That this has happened 
xrequently in every province and in relation to many public questions of ftrat 
rate importance hardly needs elaboratkm. It may oe said that this particular 
issue concerns the local Govemroent as a whole during our tenure of oflioe and 
in the cm of one of us it extends over nearly 4 half years and in the othir 
, We have had occasions to discuss the questions whidl 
•ubstautialiy affected both sides of the Govmunent, but it has never happened 
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iha^ in the ease of a difference of opinion the will of one side of the GoTem* 
meat has been imposed on the other or the responsibility for the decision 
shared jointly by both. 

In a durbar speech at Allahabad the late Governor said, “While preserving 
the practice of consultation and discussion between both sides of the Gov- 
ernment, I stood for a clear cut and not a blurred division of responsibilities 
and powers. It was always held that this practice was in accordance with the 
Tiew of the Joint Parliamentary Committee which thought that it could not 
allow to confuse duties or obscure the separate responsibility which will rest 
on the two sides of the Government.” 

The existence of this essential feature of dyarchical system, as it has been 
worked, was recognised by the Refonns Committee over which His Excellency 
presided. We may also refer to the fact that in the matter of submitting U. P. 
reports on the working of the Reforms to your Committee in 1924 and to the 
Government of India in 1927 (and the matter concerned the Government as a 
whole as much then as it does now) the responsibility was solely exercised by 
the Governor in Council. Therefore, the constitution having b^ worked in 
the manner we have described, we feel that the salutary convention by which 
the members of the Government resign on their disagreeing with the majority 
of their colleagues has no place here, more so on an occasion when the dissenting 
colleagues happen to be Ministers ready to respect the views of the legislature: 
nor has it ever been expwted under the present constitution of the members 
on the reserved side to resign when they happen to differ with the majority of 
the whole Government (including the Ministers). At least there have been no 
instances of either the Ministers or of the Executive Councillors doing so. 

These are the reasons which have kept us back so far from tendering our 
resignations in so far as the administration of the departments is concerned. 
We feel we are still enjoying the full confidence of the Council and we believe 
we shall not be wrong in presuming that we enjoy your Excellency's confidence 
tiso. In the matter of the 8imon Commission we are carrjung on the wishee 
of the legislature while complying with all that the Act and Kulcs demand of 
us. But if, after giving consideration to the points mentioned above, your 
Excellency wishes that we should tender our resignations we shall readily do so.^* 

The Governor's Reply 

Hie letter of the Ministers was followed by the following letter dated the 
Tth June from His Excellency to Rai Rajeshwar Bali 

“I have given the joint letter or yoursdf and your colleague the careful coniiden^ 
tion that any communication from such a source is entitled to receive, but I remain of 
opinion xhai the preparation of the memoranda for the 8imon Commission needs the 
active co-operation of all sections of the Government and that 1 am bound to endea- 
vour to obtain that assistance by all means open to me. 

I am convinced that }our experience and knowledge w'ould have been a 
valuable contribution to the solution of the dififerent problems that must arisen 
but as that is denied, I mu.>t seek help elsewhere. In the arcumstances, I havo 
no option but regretfully to ask for your resignations.” 

Minuttrs resigned immediately after the receipt of thee IsUer. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Budget session of the Puniab Iwegislativc Council commenced at Lahore 
on the 20fh FEBJiUARY ^\ith K. B, Saheb-ud-din in the chair, but no important 
business was transacted and the House adjourned till Wednesday, the 22nd instant. 

After a two hours’ sitting. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, Revenue Member, introduced the 
Punjab Medical Registration ( Amendment j Bill, which being a non -controversial 
measure was taken into consideration and passed. 

Punjab PREnMi'TiON Law Amending Bii.i. 

The Revenue Member next introduced the Punjab Preemption (Amendment;/ Bill 
which was referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Gokalchand Narang strongly o]>posed the introduction of the bill and its 
reference to a .select committee, saying* preemption was an extraordinary law having 
its origin in Islam. There was iio such thing in non-Mahomedan countries, and 
he urged for its total repeal. This law was introduced by Mahommedans, on 
account of the purdah system in the villages. Ho did not see any reason why with 
the breaking up of purdah in modern times, sn(*h a law should be allowed to 
remain on the Statute Book. 'The judges of High Court in his opinion were in 
the best position to judge regarding the defects in the law. It was not at all 
necessary to propose amendments to the law. As it was, the law was stringent 
enough. He thought the amendment would lead to mischievous results and would 
prolong litigation. ... 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain replying said that the bill did not projxise any change m the law, 
but only wanted to remedy def(H*ts bv means of which clever people brought in 
devices to defeat the object of the law. To defeat the object of the law of pre* 
emption, a man had only to split up his transaction into two parts, purchase one 
land on the first day, and the balance on the second day. If a suit for preemption 
was brought in respect of the second sale by the village proprietors, he could 
successfully defend the suit on the ground that he acquired propnetorj rights in 
the village one day prior to the second purchase. This meant that virtually the 
Punjab Seemption Act stood repealed. The amending bill wanted to remedy that 
defeat. 


President Disallows Motion ov Reforms Enquiry 

Bardar Ujial Bingh, gave notice of the following resolution for disenssion in the 
Council, which how'ever, was disallowed by the Pn'sident. 

“This Council recommends to the Govefnor-in-Couucil to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government (a) that the Committee of the Legislature to l>e constituted to work 
with the Btatutory Commission on reforms be given equal status with the 
mission ; (b) that the said Committee be given power to summon, to lead and to 
examine witnesses; ^e) that the said Committee be given access to all papers to be 
dealt with bv the Statutory Commission ; (d) that the said Committee oc pven the 
right to suomit a separate report from the one to be submitted by the Statutory 
Commission, in case ot disagreement.” 

The reasons for disallowing the resolution were as follows, according to the 
President 

“Firstly, because there is yet no official information that the Punjab Council 
is going to elect a Committee to work with the Statutory Commission; secondly, 
because the resolution is not consistent with Beet ion 84- A of the Government oi 
India Act, inasmuch as it is only the Commission tliat can submit a rimoit, ai^ 
not the Committee of the Council ; and thirdly, because the resolution reuitea to a 
matter which is not primarily the concern of the Local Government”. 

Encouragement of Indioenous MEDiaNE 

On t^ 2^ FEBRUARY, the Council devoted fully four hours to the dieeiiiiioii 
of non-official resolutions. 
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The unfinished debate on Lala Mohanlal’s resolution urjung encouragement of 
Unani and Ayurvedic systems of medicine was then resumed, and after a lively 
discussion, the resolution was carried. 

Sir Abdul Qadir then moved a resolution recommending that the course of 
studies in the Amritsar Medical School be extended to five years from four: but 
finding only a feeble support from the non-officials, the mover withdrew the 
resolution after a short discussion. 

Income-Tax and Small Land-Holderm 

Chaudhuri Chhoturam, (ex-Minister), next recommended to the Government that 
the policy of applying the principles governing the levy of income-tax to the 
assessment of land revenue should be adopted as the goat to be reached within the 
next 40 years. A beginning should be made as soon as possible, preferably in the 
present Land Revenue Bill, to afford relief to the class of small holders. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said that the total amount of salaries of the highly paid officers 
amounted to about 20 lakhs. How would this suffice to make up the deficiency 
of crores ? None had greater sympathy with the holder of small lands than the 
Revenue Member ; but he faileci to see how he could accept the resolution. 

Sir Fazli Hussain had not concluded his speech, w’hen the Council adjourned, 

iiW the 23rd FEBRUARY ykhm after an animated debate in which the official 
members contributed some illuminating speeches, *he resolution was put to the 
vote and declared carried. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, challenged the division which resulted 
in the rmection of the resolution, 20 voting for and 34 against it. 

Sir Gkoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, pointed out the fallacies, 
dangers and evil effects of the resolution and added that the mover, instead of 
promoting the welfare of the poor zamindars and creating a paradise for them, 
was leading them to Fools’ Paradise and digging the grave for them. 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary said that if a large number of zamindars ceased 
to pay land revenue they would be depnved of their right to vote. The mover, 

nis resolution, was rkarding the political progress of the country. Moreover, 
the adoption of the resolution would mean ccononuc and fiscal revolution. 

The Council then adjourned till the 25th when the Provincial Budget was 
presented. 


Budget Presented 

On the 25th FEBRUARY Sir George De Moutmorency, Finance Member, 
presented the budget estimates of the Punjab for the year 1928-29. 

The total revenue expenditure which stood at 10.C9 lakhs in 1921-22, stated 
the Finance Member, had increased bv a crore, while there had been marked 
decreases under direct demands, miscellaneous and contributions, resulting in the 
re-adjustments of cxpeuditiirc, by which expenditure in the case of beneficent 
departments had increa^ by 150 lakhs. 

The Finance Member then reviewed the more salient features of his proposals 
lor new expenditure now presented to the Council, and said that there was provision 
for the further development of the criminal tnbes department’s work, and a 
scheme for the re-organisation of the police as a result of the recommendations of 
the Provincial Police Committee. 

Referring to the provision for education, the Finance Member said for the first 
time in the budget, while liberally providing for maintenance and expansion in 
the backward areas, definite provision was also separately made under the head 
Compulsion for 450 teachers and for conversion of 400 primary into lower middle 
■chools, and of 40 lower middle schools into upper middle schools. As a result 
of this financial provision, education could now not only spread, but also at the 
same time intensify. lender the hmd Medical, new expenditure was provided 
for the provinoialisation of a number of Tahsil hospitals, and improvement in 
hospital buildings and equipment A provincial scnool for training lady sub- 
assistant surgeons was to be established Yearly 70 new rural dispensaries were 
to be started. 

Under agriculture, provision had been made for progress with the five-year 
e reswch into important crops and crop diseases and lor the 
nt of seed toms. Under industries the main fsiduies were a eom^kared 


it 
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Bcbme lor improvuig the equipment of induetrial echools, and a project lor estab* 
liflhing a modem efficient sujgar null factory in South-east Punjab. 

Bf^erring to the capital account, the Finance Member said that they propoaed to 
meur ex^diture to the extent of 183 lakhs or 23 lakhs less than in the reviM 
bucket ox the present year. They were considering the Sutlej Valley Irrigation 
proi^, and the Uhl Hydro-Electnc scheme. During the current year the head 
works at Feroz^re had been opened, and capital expenditure on it in the future 
would be small. By the end of the year, it was hoped that all the main canals, 
with the exception of the Panjuad canal, would be completed and many of the 
branches would be ready. 

Begarding the Uhl Hydro-Electric project, the sanctioned estimate amounted 
to 420 lakl^ and the estimated expenditure upto the end of 1927-28 would bo 
61 lakhs. The budget estimate for 1927>-29 was 46 lakhs. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

Generd discussion on the Budget commenced on the 29th FEBRUARY^ 
Non-official members from all sides of the House, while congratulating the Fina- 
nce Member on his lucid budget, said that it was disappointing from the point of view of 
the tax-payer, in that he had failed to give relief to poor Zamiudars by remission of 
taxation. 

Chaivlri Chhoturam, Ex-Minister, quoted figures to show that Government always 
under-estimated the revenues and over-estimated expenditure. Year after year, heavy 
sums placed at the disposal of Departments remained unspent. Their assets at the end 
ot 192^29, he said, would be 288 lakhs, aud not 79 lakhs as stated in the financial state- 
xnent. 

In view of this miscalculation every year, was the Government justified, he asked, in 
saying that the remission of taxation would imperil the progress of the province ? He 
advise the Government to be more charitable and generous and not to take advantage 
of the ignorance of poor people viho though not organised were silently watching the 
activities of the Government. If these people got excited the result would be disastpus. 

Members criticised the holding of the summer session of the Council at Simla, 
and said that in last year Us. 40.000 was spent for only two session in the hills, 

Mr. Afzal Haq attacked police expenditure, aud said that if the Fohcc Department 
was abolished, there would be more peace in the country and less corruption. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 1st MARCH, after every side of the house has criticised the Budget, 
members of the Government and the Ministers replied to the various criticisms. 

Bir Fazli Hussain said that the Government fully respected the wishes of the Council 
and out of 11 resolutions passed by the Council, action had been taken on 9 resolu- 
tions and Government had incurred very great expenditure in improving the water- 
logged tracts to save those areas from poverty. 

Malik Ferozekhan Noon, Minister, gave detailed information to the House about 
the improvements made in the Department of Public Health and the steps taken 
by the Government to eradicate malaria and to arrest the course of epidemics and 
the provisions made for improving rural sanitation. He said that there were no less 
than 891 dispensaries in tne Punjab. The Local Self-Government Ministry had 
decided to allow town committees to have non-official presidents. 

Mr. Manoharlal, Education Minister, said that the Government was in foU 
syinpathy with the appeal of the members regarding compulsory education. In 
1926 compulsion was in force in 451 rural areas. In 1927 the figure stood at l,60(k 
He said that the rate of proems had been most gratifying, and it bad been a matter 
of encouragement to him that the proposed experiment of intensifying oompnlskm 
had the goieious approval of the members. Their rapid expansion of primary 
education and increased application of oomimlsiori had been the object of aaivy 
in other provinces of India. Lost year, high educational officers from Bengal^ 
Bladras ana Central Provinces, visited the Puniab and everyone went back greatly 
appreciating the work the Punjab was doing in the domain of education. Be^urdiag 
education of the depressed classes, he had personally, during the last two ttoeo 
months, devoted considerable attention to the question, and the Director of PuhBo 
Instruction had examined every device by means of which th^ could pcomtt 
educatkm among^e depressed classes. 

6ir OtoSSny De Montmorency, Ffninoe Member, epeuking liil| cotpimad fhariw 
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lor the rery useful sufi^gestious made by the members* They were of enormoui 
value to the Govemmeut and he welcomed especially the many concrete schemes put 
forward by the members, which would be examined and studied with the same spirit 
in which they were offered. The proposals would be considered sympathetically by 
the Government. The whole of their financial position, said the Finance Member, 
would be clearly explained to the Bimon Commission. Another important matter 
which would be laid before the Commission was that while money was spent on 
development, nothing came back in solid cash to the Local Government, but went to 
the Government of India in the shape of income-tax and railway receipts. 

B^erring to Sir Basil Blackett’s statement in the Legislative Assembly extin* 
fishing the provincial contributions for all time, the Finance Member said that the 
Houne would like to express gratitude to Sir Basil for bringing the financial 
position of the Government of India from a difficult and unstable position to such a 
state of stability. As regards the methods in which the recurring remission of 
provincial contribution would be employed by them, Sir Geoffr^ said the whole 
position would be gone into again, ana no portion of that remission would be de- 
voted to any recurring or non-recurring purpose till the Council had an oppor* 
tuntity of discussing the question. 

Regarding the members’ criticism of the Simla session, the Finance Memb^ said 
that the Government did not attach special importance to holding sessions in Simla. 
If members did not wish to hold a session in Simla, they would consider the matter. 
If the session could be held in Lahore in May before the Government moved to the 
hills, there would be a real saving. 

The Budget discussion then concluded and the House adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Voting on Government’s demands for grants commenced on the 2nd MARCS, 
At the outset Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, moved for the grant of the 
demand under the head ‘‘Land Revenue.” 

Notices of nine amendments for reduction of the grant were given by a number 
of non-official members, but only three amendments were disposed of on this day. 

The first amendment moved by Bir. Mahomed Hussain for a cut of Be. 1 from 
the demand for Rs. 220 being the proposed increase in the pay of Tahsildars, raised 
a stormy debate in which Sir Fazli Hussain, Pandit Nanakchand, Mr, Sewakram 
and Mr. Mahomed Sadiq took a prominent part. The President had[ to call several 
members to order, and had to ask the mover to stop. 

Raiding the distribution of copies of a pamphlet alleged to have been handed 
over to the mover of the motion by the Secretary, Tahsildars’ Association, the 
President said that if on enquiry he found that it has been distributed by a mem- 
ber of the House^ he was afraid he might have to take action against him. It was 
not proper, he said, to distribute any papers m the Council Chamber without the 
permission of the Chair. He ruled that it should not be referred to at all in the 
speeches and that whatever had already been said on its basis should be expunged 
from the proceedings of the Council. 

Later, during the debate, Mr. Abdul Ghani, a nominated member representing 
Labour, in his spe^, said that he was the legal adviser to the Tahsildars’ Asso- 
ciation, and that he was authorised to inform the Government that the Tasildars 
did not want the increase proposed by the Government in their pay. 

On this Sir Fazli Hussain, Leader of the House, drawing the attention ol the 
President, said that if that was the wish of the House, he was ready to accept the 
amendment, and thereby stop further increment in the pay of the Tahsildars, He 
pointed out that the non-official members had no right to put larger demands before 
Uie House for sanction than what the Government put oefore them. It was up to 
the House to reduce the demand but not to increase it. 

An important administrative point was also involved in it, said Sir Fadi Hus- 
•ain. If non-official members of the House in the matter ol individual serviosi 
were going to make recommendations to Government^ it was creating a podlioa 
which the administratioa would find hard to deal with, unleBS it was dealt with 
jGhmly and seriously. 

To this speech of Sir Fazli Hussain, strong exception was taken hy Pandit 
Nanakchand, Mr. Sewakram and Mr. Mahomed Sadiq, who protested sfisinat ths 
thmts el the Leader ol the House. 
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Sir Fazli Hussain replying wud that he never meant any threat to any member. 
Tne amendment was eventually withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

On the 3rd MABCU five more amendments were moved nrfriojc cuts in the 
demand for land revenue, four of which w'ere withdrawn after the Government 
members had jdven full information on the jmints raised by the debate, and one 
was ruled by the President as out of order. 

The amendments that were withdrawn wanted to discuss the colonisation policy 
of the Government, the pay of Patwaris and the Government policy in connection 
with sales by auction of Government waste land. 

Question of Introducing Per^lanknt Setti.ement 

Chaudhuri Afzal Haq's amendment for a reduction of the total frrant ^ 

tc urjie for permanent settlement in the Punjab, was ruled out of order by the 
President on the RTOund that so long: as the Punjab I^nd Alienation Act was in 
force the Government had no power to introduce j^rmanent settlement. The rijrht 
course, he said, was to take steps to have the Act amended to that effect, and not 
to criticise the Government for what it could not possibly do under the law in force. 
So long: as the Punjab Land Revenue Act was on the statute book, the duty of 
the Government was to administer the Revenue Department in accordance with ™t 
Act ; and if it failed to do so its acts were 0 |>en to criticism for its failure. The 
motion as it stood went beyond the Act and was therefore out of order. It was 
open to the mover to bring: a Bill with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General or to move a resolution asking the Government to make necessary mo- 
difications of the law. 


iHE Excise Demand. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, next moved demand Xo. 2, 
requesting a grant of Bs. 14.42,500 under “Excise.” 

Notices of three amendments had l>een given by Chaudhuri Afzal Haq for a 
reduction of the total grant by Ec. 1 to urge on the Government the necessity of 
pursuing a policy of pmtial or total prohibition. Before the meml)er could move the 
amendments, the President ruled that all amendments were in his opinion out of 
order. He said that until the present Excise Act was amended, the Council could not 
discuss the policy of total prolnbition, as the policy could be charged only by changing 
the law. 

Hie total demand under “Excise" was then opposed by Mr. Afzal Haq who 
criticised the excise policy of the Government, and asked the Minister to amend the 
present law, and bring about prohibition as quickly as y^sible. 

A number of non-ofi!cial members supported the demand, and pointed out that 
the prohibition would increase illicit consumption of liquor and that temperance 
reform should begin at home, and that the local Opium Act should he more vigoro* 
usly put into operation by the Municipalities. The Council then adjourned. 

Motion For cut in Fobicst Grant 

On the 5th MAHCH, the sitting of the Council was more or less dull not only 
because most of the amendments were ruled out of order by the President, but also 
because manv members who haci g^veii notice of amendments were not in their 
seats when tne time came for moving those motions. 

The demand under Stamm was carried without a discussion, and so were dem- 
ands under Forest (Capital), Registration, Irrigation and Debt services. 

Chaudhuri Ram Sigh's amendment for a reduction of the total grant by Re. 1 
in the demand under F^orcsts nused a discussion on the general policy of the Qov- 
emment in regard to administration of forests. 

Several non-offleial members, supporting the amendment, criticised the forest policy, 
and asked the Government to abolish the cattle tax. 

The Revenue Member assured the House that the (Government was administering 
the Forest Department in the interest of the people of the province, and that the 
cattle-tax was not meant to fill the coffers of the Government. 

The amendmait being pressed by the mover was put to the House and declared 
lost hy the President. 

A division was then challenged. The President declined to divide the Hme, 
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noting out that the object of the motion was to diecues the general policy of the 
Forest Admimstration, and that the purpose being served there was no necessity 
for putting the motion to vote. 

The demand was then put to vote and carried. 

Chaudhuri Chotiirain, who moved an amendment for reduction of the total grant 
^ Be, 1 (one) in the demand under Irrigation (Capital), drew the attention of the 
Govemroent to the absence of any budget provision for undertaking the execution of 
the Bhakra Dam scheme and requested that the scheme be put into operation without 
delay. 

Sir Fazli Hussain assured the mover and the House that both the Governor and 
himself were anxious to complete the scheme, and that they were approaching the 
Government of India for sanction. The mover withdrew the motion, and the demand 
was carried. 


Okneral Adjunistuation Demakd. 

The demand under General Administration (Reserved) was under discussion, when 
the Council adjourned. 

The first amendment under this demand moved by Chaudhuri Choturam for Be. 
1 cut to urge the abolition of Divisional Commissioners was ruled out of order by 
the President. The second amendment moved by Pandit Nanakchand for a cut of 
Bs, 100 from the item — Commissioners — to urge upon the Government the necessity 
of abolishing the establishment of Divisional Commissioners was allowed by the 
President after a lengthy debate in which Mr. Manoharlal, Education Minister, gave 
a lucid exposition of the rules prevailing in Parliament. 

On the 7fJi MARCH Government sustained the first defeat of the session 
when Mr. Afzal Haq's motion for a token cut in the demand under General Ad- 
ministration (Reserved), urging separation of the Judiciary from the Executive, was 
carried despite strong Government opposition. 

The mover made a lengthy speech, pointing out that people could not expect 
justice so long as the Judiciary and the Executive were not iseparated, and referred 
to several cases where the High Ckmrt had passed severe strictures on magistrates 
for not taking an unbiassed judicial view and consulting the Police prosecuting 
agency in deciding cases. Non-officials from every side of the House supported the 
motion. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, explaining why no action was 
taken on the recommendation of the Committee appointed in liFn, said that there was 
financial stringency at that time. Later, there was an extraordinary wave of crime 
in the province. The (Rivcrnmcnt did not consider it advisable to weaken the power 
of the Executive, though it considered the separation of functions as an obviously 
right principle. They had to face facts and not to take comfort with high sounding 
i&OTieA, The Government was primarily responsible for law and onler. If crime 
was a negligible factor in the Punjab, they could experiment with theories, but 
Uut was not the case. The Police administration report showed no decrease in 
crime. 

Sir (3eoffkey then referred to the wave of communal disturbances in the Punjab 
since the Multan riots of 1922, ending with the Lahore riot last May, which was 
still fresh in memory. He thought that only the action of the District Mapstrates 
and the oo-operation of officials and non-officials cheeked outbreaks, and kept the 
situation under control after the riota. At present it was difficult tor the Govern* 
meat to aoc^t the theory of separation of functions. 

A non-official member, speaking next, said that the Government should not take 
advantage of communal disturbances. This was the one argument Government was 
advancing whenever popular demands were put forward, and that was the reason 
why they did not want the Simon Ckimmission. The Commission would give the 
same reply as the Finance Member had given to-day. 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh said that it was better if the Puniab were put under 
martial law than that they should have courts where people could not get justice. 

The motion was put to vote and carried, the Government not challenging a 

diviaicMi. 

Tim next am^dment moved by Mr. Afzal Haq for a token cut urging the 
Govemmeiit to give Government advertisements to all newspapers having a circula* 
Cfon of one thousand or more, was lost, the majority who opposed it <msxsctcristng 
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^e^^^njab Vemacalar Press as most irresponsible and as fomenting communal 

Brfore the Council adjourned, the President referred to Lord Sinha’s death, 
and said that the loss was a loss to the whole of India. He was sore Lord Sinha’s 
death would be universally mourned. 

On the 8th MARCH the demand under General Administration (reserved) was 
carried in the Council with only a cut of Re. 1. effected yesterday. 

Of the two amendments moved on this day one was withdrawn after the mover 
protested aprainst the mea^e r^resentation of Zamindars particularly in South East 
Puniab among Extra Assistant Commissioners and Tahsildars. 

The other rut, which was lost, urged the Government to give more hidlities for 
keemng arms. 

Five amendments were ruled out, and the total grant though opposed by a 
Bect’on of the House, was carried. 

The next demand under General Administration (transferred) was carried without 
any discussion. 


Demand Under Justice 

When the demand under “Justice** was moved, Mr. Mahomed Saddique urged 
a token out to discuss the system of recruitment of Sub- Judges by the High Court. 
He asked the Government to recruit them from the members of the Bar and from 
different communities on the basis of population for a number of years, and to 
give a fair proportion in the service to ^1 the communities. Discussion on the 
amendment had not concluded, when the House adjourued. 

On the 9th MARCH full four hours were devoted for disenssing two 
amendments urging token cuts in the demand “Administration of Justice” to r^iuest 
the Gkivernment to note that while fecniiting Sub-Judges the proportion of the 
representation of the various communities should be fixed in order to avoid excessive 
representation of one particular class in the Judicial service and that Zamindar 
Sub- Judges be recruited 25 per cent in excess of the proportion fixed by the Puniab 
Crovernment resolution of 1 19. 

The^ debate took a lively turn during the latter part of the day. 
Mr. Nanakcband sfiokc strongly against those who encouraged communaltsm in 
the services, and warned the Government of the danger of the communal poison 
spreading and asked for a definite declaration of policy regarding communal 
r^r^ntation. They were, he said, on the eve of examination by the Simon Oora- 
nussion whether they were fit or unfit for self-govemment, and the House must 
give a clear reply. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, observed that the communal 
basis once adopted could not be applied to one service alone. The question would 
be asked why it should not be extended to ail the other services under the I^ocal 
Government In view of the importance of the subject he gave the history of the 
origin and growth of representation in the services since the days of the Company 
rule. When the East India Company came to India, said the Finance Member, 
they found monopoly of services. Ministerial appointments lay in the hands of a 
certain class and thej' considered it unfair. That led to the well-known statement 
of policy made by the Governor-General in 1833 before the assumption of the 
Government by the Crown that there should be no governing class whatever in 
British India. Other tests of qualifications should be adopted in the public servtoes. 
The same thread was taken up in the Queen’s declaration and later by the Publio 
Services Commission of 1911. After a few years in the Central Legislature a private 
member brought a motion, which was accepted by the Government as a correct 
statement of the case, that one community or class should not over-we^h the soale 
in the matter of the services, but that as for as possible, the claims of all the 
communities should be considered. This question was taken up by the Pun^ 
Government resolution of 1919, in which they found that at that time the Zamisoaf 
class was numerrms in the province, paying a large part of the taxes. Later tlw 
to certain conclusions. Efficiency was the first consideration. It was de^daa 
mt recruirment to the services sboala be so made as not to exclnde any one elaaa» 
Toe adoption of a rigid cororonnal proportion, opined the Finance Metnber, wee 
letrogade. It tried to destroy the original dedantioii of 1833, becanae the (ImOK 
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m6iit was a goremment for all and not for one class. The cut motion was eren- 
tually withdrawn. Another cut was negatived by a majority of one vote. 

Toe whole demand under Justice”, when put to vote was opposed, and declared 
lost On a division being challenged by the Government, the demand was carried 

36 to 27 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

President Withdraws Previous Buung 

At the commencement of the sitting, the President announced that he 
found on going through the debates of me Punjab Council durmg the past seven 
years, that while, discussing demands for grants, the Oouuml had discussed matters 

involving legislation in a number of cases. Though his ruling, that during the 

budget session while demands for grants were under discussion the matters involving 
legislation could not be discuss^, was constitntionally quite sound and in accord 
with Parliamentary practice, in view of the fact that a cooventioii and practice had 
already been established on the point, he did not propose to follow it in future. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 

On the 12th MARCH the Government sustained a second defeat when a 
token cut moved by Mr. Afzal Haq, demanding better treatment of political 

prisooers, in the demand under “Jails and Convict Settlements” was earned, the 

Government not challenging a division. More than half a dozen members, who had 
jail experience, spoke on me motion, relating the harsh treatment meted out to 
political prisoners and tbe humiliations they had suffered for political offences not 
mvolving moral turpitude. 

Other DOD-ofiicials supported the motion and asked the Government not to treat 
them worse than Europ^ prisoners and convicts. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, the Finance Member, replying on behalf of the 
Government, informed the House about the recent rules regarding special class 
prisoners, and regretted that there had been cases where these rules were not folio* 
w^. 'Where special class prisoners did not receive the treatment they should have 
received under the rules, this fault, he said, could be removed by official inspection 
or by noD-official visitors. He assured the House if non-official visitors brought 
to his notice any case in which special class prisoners were not treated according 
to the rules, he would give that case his immediate attention. He added that he 
should be only too happy to see the day when there would be no so-called political 
prisoners. He was glad that there were in the Punjab only very few of them at 
the present moment He hoped that the House would not think that the Govern- 
ment was unsympathetically inclined or had any bias ^against these prisoners. The 
desire of the Government was that they should be fairly treated, and he would 
exert all the efforts in his power to see that they received humane treatment, 
which the rules entitled them to receive. 

Other cuts were withdrawn, and the total demand minus one rupee was put, and 
carri^. 


The Fouce Demand. 

The Finance Member then moved the demand under “Police.” 

Mr. Ferozuddin Khan moved an amendment for the reduction of Be. 1 in resp^ 

of the item of Rs. 62,23,3i0, being the total pay of the establishment and raise 

a discussion on the lack of efficiency in the Police. The discussion on the 
smendmeut was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 23th MARCH voting on Government demands for grants oonclnded 
after the House had voted the police demand. At the end of a lengthy 
debate in which lack of efficienc^y in the police was criticised by nooHifficiaiB 
from every side of the House and references were made to the alleged hi^- 
handedness of the police in Lahore in dispersing the crowd of demonstratora on 
the day of the Simon Commission’s amval in the city, guillotine was applied 

at 5 p.m. by the President and the remaining demands were put and carried. 

During the debate on the cut proposed Kana Ferozuddin in the demand 

under FoTtoe, reference was made by several non-offidal members to the polios 
kterference while the boyootters were demoostrating on the day of Simn 

noMon’t aixival in Lahore and to the exoessea committed oatsioe thi Lohait 
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€kite the same evening^ irhen some prominent Confess and Khilafat leaders wm 
belaboured with lathis and one Congress worker was thrown into a dirty drain 
and also beaten. 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary, replied on behalf of the Government For 
many weeks past, said the Chief Secretary, the police in Lahore were having ^ an 
extremely trying and arduous time. Almost every night there was a meeting. 
There hra oeen no prohibitory order whatsoever issued by the €k>vemment 
Although from the reports he had seen daily there had not Ix^n a single meet- 
ing at which one or more speakers had not made speeches which rendered them 
liable for prosecution under the Criminal Law, the Government deliberatdy 
refrained from prosecution, because they did not wish to prevent those who 
opposed the Simon Commission from giving egression to their opinions. The 
greatest possible latitude had been given. On Friday last a large meeting was 
held outside the city, and it was decided to hold another meeting inside the city 
the next day and take a procession largely composed of people summoned from 
outside Lahore. There was again no proclamation by the District Magistrate 
or anybody else, that such a procession would be forbidden nor was the proces- 
sion actually forbidden. It was doubtful whetber the procession could safely be 
taken through the city having regard to the feelings of all the oommunttice. 
Ihe majority of shopkeepers were against such a demons tration ; and eventually 
it was consioered safe to take the procession through the city under police 
protection. The police protected the boycotters from the shopkeepers who might 
otherwise have come into collision. (Raizada Hansraj : Thank yon.) Agun, in 
pursuance of the policy of giving those opposed to the Statutory Commission an 
opportunity of registenng their per«onal protest, every facility was given to the 
demonstrators gathered at the Railway Station on Saturday. Under very great 
provocation, the police showed wonderful patience. 

Referring to the allegations of the vernacular press, that the Deputy Com- 
missioner gave an assurance to certain members of the crowd outside the 
railway station, that the Simon Commission \iould pass that way, and at the last 
minute by a ruse the Commission was taken another way, the Chief Secjpfetry 
said the beputy Commissioner and other police officers assured the demotfBfmtors 
that if they ob^'ed orders and spread themselves in an orderly fashion along 
the Empress Road, the members of the Simon Commission would pass that way, 
and that they would have an opportunity of demonstrating their disapproval. But 
in defiance of the orders of the police a small band insisted on staying inside 
the station yard, and they were prevented from making a demonstration. Had 
they acted according to the promise of the Deputy Commissioner and other 
police officers, they would have been given, as the rest of the demonstrators were 
given, every opportunity for recording their protest. He knew the desire of 
most of the members of the House, that the Government should avoid repreasive 
measures as far as possible, and thought that every reasonable member of the House 
would agree that the Government in following that policy carried toleration and 
forbearance to the utmost limit. Every crc*dit was due to the police for loyally 
carrying out the policy of the Government under great provocation and in trying 
circumstances keeping their temper and avoiding breach of the peace. 

The Finance Member replying to the debate referrtxl to the incident on Baturdsy 
near Mr. Lachmandas s house, and said he had not yet seen the official report 
on the subject, and reserved judgment until he had seen that report. He assured 
tbe House that he would m ike enquiries regarding the incidents outside the 
Lohari Gate. 

The cut was lost, and the total demand for poIu*c was votetl. 

The Reforms 


On the MAIICII there was tense excitement in the Council wbeii it 
reassembled to transact official business. The visitors’ gallery was crowded by 
European ladies and attendance in the House was almost lull. 

Tne unusual interest was due to the motion on the agenda paper by a member 
of the Government that the ^uncil do proceed to elect a couimittee of 7 repre* 
aeutatives to take part in the joint conference with the Indian BtatitfOi^ 
Commission. Sir John Btinon and the Commissioners w^ were expected to be 
preeent as visitors did not come. 

The President read out the notice of an adjournment motion which Wit 
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givea bf Mr. Mahomed Sadiq to discuBs the alleged objectionable treatment meted^ 
out to an honourable member of the House oy the Deputy Commissioner, 
Jullunder. He announced that the adjournment motion woidd be taken up 
. after interpolations. 

When Sir Fazli Hussain rose to move the election of a committee by the 
^njab Council to take part in the .Toint Conference with the Statutorv Commis- 
sion, Bardar Labh Singh rose to a point of order, saying that according to the 
Stonding Orders, seven days* notice was required for a motion, whereas notice 
of this motion was given to the members of the House only the previous day at 
4 p.m. He knew that the President had discretionary power to allow a motion even 
witimut notice or with short notice ; but considering the controversial nature 
of «ie motion and its importance, he asked the President not to allow the motion. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said he thought every member of the House had ample 
occasion to study the important question long before notice of the motion was 
given to the House ; and he hoped the attempt to prevent discussion of this 
important question would not be successful. 

Dr Alam said that no time was given to the House to move amendments to the 
as according to Standing Orders two days’ notice was necessary. How 
could they move amendments when notice of the motion was given only the 
previous day at 4 p. m ? 

The President said that the point hod been considered by him before and he had 
agreed to the motion being put on the agenda paper. He had instructed the 
Secretary of the Council to take notice of amendments to this motion from the 
members and if any member wanted to move an amendment he could do so till 
the motion was disposed of. But if the honourable members did not want to 
discuss the inotion, he would refuse permission to the Leader of the House to 
move the motion The President then took the sense of the House which was 
lu favour of discussing the motion forthwith, and he therefore allowed the 
discussion. 


Sir Fazli Hussain’s Kesolution 

Sir ^azVi Hussain then moved that the Legislative Council do proceed to elect 
a committee of seven representatives to take part in the joint conference with the 
Statuto^ Commission, He said he did not want to rush the motion, but was 
prepared to elect a committee even in the May session of the Council, according 
to the wishes of Raja Narendranath, Leader of the Hindu Party. His motion, u 
adopted, would not force the Council to elect a committee forthwith. 

At this stage, Mr. Afzal Haq moved that the debate be adjourned. He made 
a lengthy speech in Urdu criticising the manner and haste in wnich the Govern- 
ment were trying to elect a committee. 

On the conclusion of his speech, the motion was put to vote and lost by 14 
voting for, and 55 against. The debate on Bir Fazli Hussain's motion was then 
resumed. 

Mr. Mahomed Sadiq (Nationalist) said the Govenior could not ignore the will 
of the nation outside the House, by offering a sop to the members. It was much 
^ter to die with honour than to live with dishonour. The appointment of the 
CSommission was an insult to India. He asked the Government to withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. Bodhraj (Congress) said that there could be no greater insult to the manhood 
of India than the appointment of the all-White Commission. All the political 
in the country and the Legislative Assembly, and some local Ledslatures 
1^ declared that they would have nothing to do with the Commission ; and though 
the party to which he belonged was in a minority, they would also express thSr 
want of confidence in the Commission. There w*as no necessity for the Commission 
to take the trouble of coming to India, as the report they would submit must 
have already been prepared. 

gr F^li Hussain : Have you seen a copy of the report ? 

Mr. Bodbrai said his heart told him that the rej^rt must be ready, and they 
all knew what that report would be. 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan (National Unionist) said that refusal to oo-opearate 
mui the Commission would be wrong, as the status of the CommittM ol the 
Mgmatare would be the same as that of the Comrolssion. Th^ should do their 
oeit to put their case, and get as much out of the Gommisaiou and PaHhuiient 
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w poMiUe. li the Commission did not do justice to India, even after obtaining 
wr oo-operation, the British public would have to bear the brunt of the criticism 
of the dvilised world. 

Pandit Nanakchaud (National Eeform Party) supported the motion. He said 
that no Indian was appointed when Mr. Monta) 2 :u ana Lord Chelmsford made thdr 
enquiries in 1919. Every help was given to them. He did not see any reason 
why they should not put their case before the Simon Commission, as he was sure 
that due weight would be given to Indian opinion. It was ridiculous to say that 
the report was already prepared. From past experience, they would have found 
that non-co-operation was not a sound policy. Lord Reading had said that there 
were two ways for attaining self-government, either to take the sword or to act 
with the co-operation and good-will of the British Parliament. If they could not 
take the sword they must accept the good-will offered by the British people. The 
problem of self-^vemment would be solved, he said, when the question of minority 
and majori^ rights were settled. No indication had been riven by the All-Parties 
Conference in what way the interests of the minorities woula be safe-guarded. He, 
as a member of the minori^ community of the Punjab, refused to accept the 
solution given by the Madras Congress ana later ratified in Calcutta. How the 
rights 01 the minorities would oe safe-guarded, was the most vital question. No 
serious attempt had been made to solve it. Without entering into the details of 
these difficult questions, they could not give n definite answer as to how India 
would be treated under the Swaraj Goveniment. He being a Punjabee. had to live 
mar the Frontier ; and he must make adequate safeguards tor the defence of 
minorities. Moreover, communal representation, which was the root cause of all 
the communal riots in India, must go This system of representation was responsible 
for all the communal differences and for communal ill-will. 

Dr. Alam Header of the Nationalist Party) who spoke for one hour opposing 
tlw motion, said that the decision of his party was not to co-ot>eratc with the 
Simon Commission imder any circumstances* He considenxl it a moral success, 

that in the last division 14 or i5 mcmliers. notwithstanding temiitations and fea^ 
and hopes of prizes and rewards, opposed the Commission. ‘ 

Their only duty was to non -co-operate with the Commibsion. It came to decide 

exparte between the British and the Indian people. Referring to Pandit Nank- 

chimd's views. Dr. Aiam contended that the iicrsonal views of memlK'rs did not 
count and challenged a referendum to the {hodIc outside the council. He said that it 
was the duty of United India to defend India unitedlv. He pointed out the 
futility of magnifying little differences. Concluding he said ; ^‘I sny, it is decidedly 
agamst our honour and we cannot accept the motion. It is a gross insult to 

India. Whatever privileges might be granted to the Committer, it cannot have 
equal status with the Royal Commision. Nobody can say that the C’omraittce will 
have ^ual status with the Commission appointed by Parliament. I submit that these 
committees are of no value. Under tne circumstances, 1 appt'ol to the House to 
stand by the country and to stand by the honour of this province. liCt not the 
people be deluded by false delusions and fahe hope's. Our only duty at the present 
moment is to oppose this resolution and rejwt it. Members who will vote lor the 
Opposition side will go to add to the strenrih of future India. If we are not 
g!(^g to defeat the motion to-day, we are going to win to-morrow." 

Cbaudhuri Zafarullah Khan said that the matter was most important not only to 
India, but to the whole of the British Empire. He protested against Dr. Alam's 
snatestioD that the members of the House supporting the motion would do so out 
of rear and temptation. He did not like to go into the history of British domi- 
nation. They had to face facts. The Bntish were in possession of the country, 
which was a solid fact. It was a grievous mistake not to nave taken Indians on 
the Commission. No makeshift of legislative committees would take away that 
olqection. He urged the availing of the opportunities placed before them to enable 
thm te assert th& rights. 

Saidar Buta Singh exhorted the majority of the Council to join the majority of 
the people outside the Council and defeat the Government. Had the people acted 
on advice of Gandhiji, Swaraj would have already been got. Ho warned the 
Z a min da r membera of the Council not to be lured by the Government Ihe time 
imid comei, he said, when they would require the help of the House when Uielr 
rigbta were attacked by the Government 
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Govebnment’s reply to the Debate. 

At 5-45 closure was applied to the debate. 

Sir Fazli Hussaio, replying to the debater said that the question had been discussed 
in the Central Legislature, and in some local legislatures and ‘.in the public press. 
They might all have read Sir iJohn Simon’s letter to H. £. the Viceroy. The 
reports of the Committees of the local legislatures would be added as appendices 
to the report of the Commission. He added that the Government had no desire 
for such a Committee. He was simply carrying out the wishes of the Chairman 
of the Commission that the local legislatures should elect Committees to work 
with the Commission. This Council was a reflex of various schools of thought : 
and the Council could only be truly representative, if it reflected the views of 
all classes of people. One aspect of the debate^ he said, hurt him. It was 
alleged that the Government as a whole were ofleni^ temptation of all sorts to 
the members. He trusted, that the views of the House were not what the member 
who said so held. If the Opposition leader wanted to carry |the House with him, 
he should not have dubbed the supporters of the Government ^ dishonest. The 
Opposition consisted of three distinct parties, Congr^s, Khilafat and Nationalut. 
The minority was entitled by all means to put their case to the Council with 
the fullest liberty possible. 


Motion Carried 

The motion was then put and carried the Opposition not challenging a division. 
The Council then adjourneef. 

Alleged insult to M. L. C. 

On the loth MAJlCH a motion for adjouniment regarding the alleged objection- 
able treatment meted out by the Deputy Commissioner, Jullundur, to Chaudhuri 
Abdul Eahman, member of the Punjab Council, was taken up. Spe^hes were 
v^cmanding prompt enquiry by the Government into the alle^tion referred 
to in the tnotion. 

Dr. Mahomed Alam remarked that it was adding insult to inquiry. The 
Government should issue instructions making such things impossible in future. 

Bir Geoffrey De Montmorency, speaking for the Government, said that the dignity 
of the members of the House was as dear to the Government as to any others 
in the House. On that account, the Government had not taken exception to the 
motion. He agreed that all officers of Government should show courtly to the 
members of the Council. 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Becretar\ to the Government, sneaking later, read out a 
letter from the Deputy Commissioner bearing on the incident of 24th January, 
19^, in which tne Deputy Commissioner had stated that the action of the Hon’ble 
Member and his colleagues was objectionable, and had stated that he had not 
used any objectionable word except some plain speaking as the head of the 
^strict. 

Pandit Nanak Chand, having listened carefully to the debate, contended that 
if the allegations were true, serious notice should be taken. He agreed that the 
matter should not he dropped, and urged an inquiry. 

Chaudhury Zafaruliah Khan suggested that the matter should not be dropped. 
The Council nad before it two statements, one against the other. 

Sir Geoflirey said that he was ready at all time to receive members of the Council 
and others, and there should be no rois-appreheusion. 

The motion was put to vote, and declared carried. After this supplementary 
grants regirding different departments were voted. 

The jhinjab Adulteration of Food (Amendment) Bill was introduced, and 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of eleven members. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 16th March, when after a short sitting the Connetl 
waa adjourned sine die. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

The ABsam Legislative Council commenced its Budget session at Shillong on tb< 
281h MARCH 1928. His Excellency the Governor addressing the Council said: 

Ikfr. President, and Gentlemen, 

I have come to adress you to-day because the list of the agenda for the 
ensuing session includes several matters of primary importance to the provmcc 
and al^ut some of them I wish to state the attituac of the Assam Government 
•0 that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Thb Simon Committee 

You will be asked to elect a committee consisting of seven members of yotyr 
Council to assist the Statutory Commission so far as this province is concCTned. 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Sir John Simon. Chairman of the Commission 
have already clearly stated why they wish such committees to be appointed and 
what their functions will he. You have * also doubtless read in the papers the 
ar^guments for and against any such co-operation the Commission. There 
is no need for me to repeat all these details now. I can only tell yon that the 
people in England, with whom in the last resort mu^^t rest under the existing 
oonditioDS India’s future, regard the attempted boycott of the Commission as essential- 
ly a symptom of irresponsibility. Why I ask you to elwt a committee is that 
I bdieve in the interests of the province and its future developments. It would 
be of real advantage not merely to the meml>ers of the Royal Commissio n bii t 
to you yourselves, that there should be a definitely arranged oi>port unity ipr'^tlfc 
intimate discussion of the various problems which* come l>cforc the Tbrnmis- 
fion. Some are peculiar to this province, as for example, the fact that including 
the State of Manipur an area of roughly two thirds of the province us at present 
constituted, is either held by the Native States or is a frontier tract or is popu- 
lated by the hill tribes who at present are under a speci.al form of administration. 

Another special problem is the retention or transfer of Sylhet and the ^sible 
further developments that might follow the return of that district to Bengal. 
Should Ciwhar or a part thereof follow what would lie the fate of Goalpara. 

I saw it stated in some papers to my suriirise, since I had never received a 
letter about it or written a word upon the siihjeoi to the Government of India, 
that there was a proposal to constitute a North East Frontier Province. Now 
though the Assam Government has never suggested or contemplati'd or been 
asked to consider any such arrangement, it is of course' possible that in the 
evidence to be placed before the Commission this suggt'stion might be made. A 
committee of the kind proposed would certainly facilitate the discussion of any 
•uch proposal if put forward. 

A third special feature of the province is that it is, as compared with the 
ndghbouring provinces of Bengal and Bihar, undeveloped. Assam to-day and for 
some years to come must attract immigrants as she was in the past. It may be, 
therefore, that in the discussions of our future constitution some may wish to 
have sp^ial provisions for the future of these inmiigrants as for example by 
allowing the creation of more constituencies when waste lands come under plouim 
and villages replace jungle. Others may be equally anxious to see that the interests 
of the present population of Assam arc safeguarded. There is also the question 
of expenditure on the Frontier and the maintenance of that fine corps, the 
Assam Eifies. 


Pboblemb of Assam 

These are ^1 the problems specia] to Assam. Others we share with the other 
province such as the representation of minontics, a separate or combined eleetofilei 
financial amngements with the Central Government, the conditions of imhhc 
servioes and appomtment of ministers or members and the like. 
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Soiely a committee, representatire as &r as may be of the various places 
and interests in this province, can give the Boyal Commission useful advice on 
the evidence placed b^ore them. Surely this is an opportuni^ which should 
not be missed. Even if there is, as there well may be a difirerence of opinion 
as between the different members of the committee elected by this Council, a 
discussion with the Commission should clarify the issues, give them a useful 
means of testing the evidence offered and possibly point the way to the reconcilia- 
tion of divergent interests or at least to the best compromise that the situation 
affbrds. 

Sir John Simon and his colleagues will, as experts, be examining a ^stem of 
Government introduced from the United Kingdom. They will wish to find out 
how far it has adapt^ itself to the Indian requirements, what further steps can 
safely be taken, whether any safeguards may be necessary against racial, communal 
or predatory legislation, or any precautions to ensure financial stability. They 
will welcome a free discussion with the seven members of this Council who as 
local experts, can tell them how in their opinion the various proposals will work 
out in practice, whether and if so, why any of the evidence is in their opinion 
unreliable or whether any of the theories advanced are impracticable under the 
present conditions in Assam. 

MThat is wanted now is a recognition and frank discussion of facts rather than 
the propounding of theories. It is difficult to see what practical purpose can 
be served now by an exhibition of discontent with the present form of Government 
or by voicing utterly impracticable demands such as total independence. We do 
not want to waste time discussing what might have been but to recognise what 
has been. It is very easy to creat a glut of idcologj" but it could only serve as 
a smoke screen to obscure the real difficulties to be faced. I said just now that we 
h^ve our own special problems. Yet, it w tiue, that Assam in miniature reflects 
v^ much British India as a whole. 

ilst over 100 years ago— and a century is not a long time in the history of 
a nation— much 'against their will the British Government in Calcutta decided to 
t<«lcrtake the Government of this province. Let me quote you an extract from 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s book ‘Tne North East Frontier of Bengal”. “Nothing 
could have been more wretched than the state of Assam when the Valley ^as 
first ocenpied by our troops. Thirty thousand Assamese had been carried off as 
slaves by the Burmese. Many thousands had lost their lives and large tracts of 
country had been laid desolate by wars, famines and pestilences which for nearly 
half a century had afflicted the province. The remnant of the people had almost 
pven up cultivation supporting themselves chiefly on jungle roots and plants. 
Nobility and priestly families had to return to Goalpara or other refines in 
British territory, often after losing all their property and with them had gone 
crowds of dependents, glad to escape from the miseries of their native land. Wo 
found the Assam Valley surrounded north, east, and south by numerous savage 
and warlike tribes whom the decaying authority of the Assam dynasty had failed 
of late years to control and whom the disturbed condition of the province had 
incited to encroachment.” 


riuch was Assam as we found it and as a result of p^ceful development 
under British Rule in 1921, the population totalled close of eight millions. To- 
day I am told it may be approaching ten millions whose future happiness will depend 
to no small degree on the outcome of the report of the Statutory Commission. A 
benevolent despotism replaced the chaos and it has been replaced in turn by 
modified form of democracy which is now to undergo examination. It lies with 
yon, ^tlemen, to decide whether recognising the facts of the past and the 
actnai condition of the present as they are to-day not as you would like them 
to 1^ you will give such assistance as may be in your power to the Royal Com- 
mission in the hqpe that the next century may witness even a greater peaceful 
development under the form of Government which ‘will differ almost as markedly 
from Its predecessor of 1826 as that the Government did form various mlm, 
whom th^ replaced. Here in Assam, we know as a fact that if to-morrow the 
ekim lor National Independence was granted and the British cleared out of Assam 
and took no further part in her administration or in guaranteeing her security 
iinder the British flag, the province wonld speedily revert to conditions of a emtury 
ijco and instead of our sitting here to discuss whether we should continue to charge 
ldj|||ier for litigation, there would be only one form of taxation in the province 
•M that a pdl tax ixdlected by a head-hunter* I suggest to you oonoorted 
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endeayour to improve the exktinf^ constitution is likely to be of greater practical 
benefit to the province than a renunciation of the existing form of Government or 
the propounding of wild theories. When I last addressed you I was new to the 

province. Since then I have tned to see as much of it as I could and have 

visited all the districts except three, all subdivisions except four. Everywhere 
I have received with great kindness and courtesy. Everywhere requests were 
made for assistance, schemes for improvement produced and discussea and^ the 
local needs ventilated. In the Budget and in the tuo resolutions which will be 
placed before you, an attempt is made to meet some of the requirements so far 
as the funds permit. 

I do not propose to anticipate the speech of the Hon'ble Finance Member 
but I Mould like to refer to one or two matters. First then, as regards the opium 

revenue. I have seen it stated in fact, I have also lieen told that the Assam 

is not really in earnt3st in trj iiig to oiscourage the consumption of opium and 
that wc are reluctant to forego the revenue. Gentlemen, such is not the case. 
No one could pass through Assam without recognising the harm that opium 
has done and is doing. The Government are as anxious, as you are to stop it, 
but enquiries I made com inced me that contraband opium finds its way into 
Assam, that it is on the increase and that a mere restriction of issues from 
Government Treasuries without an increase in the preventive staff* would simply 
result in the transfer of the Revenue from Goveniment to the smuggler, and 
probably an eventual increase in the amount of opium consumed. Wo have 
therefore put before you the nxjiiest for revival of the post of Excise 
Commissioner for increase in the staff and we propose to pay f^erons rewards 
for detection and conviction of smugglers. If these proposals are accepted, we 
shall at once take steps to restrict the issues of opium and do all in our power 
to discourage eoiibumption. You will of course realise that the reduction in 
the issue of opium as demanderl by this Council, will necessarily give direct 
im})etu6 to the traffic in illicit opium. I, therefore, ask you to give us funds 
necessary for the staff to deal with smuggling. 

Next as to Communications. Everywhere J went there were complaints abo^ 
roads or the absence of them, I believe it is a fact that at certain seasons of the 
year the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur would lie oomjiclled travelling by 
rail road and i*i\er to take as long to go to his sulidivision of north Lakhimpur 
60 odd miles away as he would have to go to Bombay I have seen your roads 
and I have tiavelled ov(*r some of them. There is no doubt whatc\er that their 
state at present means that everyone who attempts to use them pays in effect a 
heavy transport tax, that their condition, absence of bndges, their inamfity to carry 
motor trathc is a very serious handicap to trade Also we ncetl more railways 
especially in the ea>t and north 

You will see that the two resolutions have l»een tabUnl. one for loan to facilitate 
the improvement of mam llTle^ of communication and another to guarantee the E. B. 
Railway against the loss, if they extend their railway from Tangla to join up with 
the Tezpur Batipara Railway. We hope that this extension will Ix^ continued m due 
course up to North Lakhimpur and we believe that even if at first this extension 
does not pay its way the further extension would be development of an area now 
very badly served in the matter of communications, bring an increase of land revenue 
which would exceed any payment we might under our guarantee be called on to 

Last matters to which I wish to refer are, water supply and milk supply of the 
province, fjince you agreed to the ehancement of Court Fee* some ten lakdis of 
rupees has been 8|>ent on the improvement of water supply in niml areas, the 
expenditure being so restricted by the desire of the Legislative Council. Meanwhile 
the urban areas demand improved water supply. Boniewhere water works alreiMiy 
exist as at GatdiaU. Jorhat and ^ylhet. Others like Bilchar, Ckilaghat, (Dibrugiurh, 
Sunamganj, wish to start water works. I have not had the request made wh^ ia 
not fully justified by needs of locality. But unhappily we have not funds to meet 
the recurring charges which scheme for regular improvement of urimn water aupidlaa 
would entail. Each municipal board wants not merely loan but also grant in akl 
We also need an expc*rt staff to prepare schemes. We are askii^ you, therefore, to 
consent to an increase in the Stamp Duties sanctioned by this Council as a tempo* 
rary measure being placed permanently on the Statute Book. 1 can give you an 
amuraooe ^Bt the increased revenue so obtained will be placed at the diapoial of 
two Hon ble Ministers for expenditure on the Transferred Departmenta and 1 Uuil 
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that a fair portion thereof will be devoted to the improvement of water supply not 
only in nixal but in urban areas. 

As refi:ards the milk supply, will you pardon my saying that the Assamese cattle 
in the matter of lactation are worst I have come across in India. There is in many 
places a dearth of milk in the districts, even where large gazing grounds exist. In 
some of the hospital only milk for patients comes from tins. Children rarely taste 
it. We hope in due course to receive the recommendations of the Royal A^icultural 
Commission on this matter but meanwhile we have started a small aairy farm with 
good breed of cattle at Khanapara and I am told that in Gauhali a Co-operative 
Dairy Society has been formed. I hope many others in due course will follow and I 
can assure you that the Government will do all they can to assist. What we chiefly 
need at present is expert advice as regards breeding and feeding. Given thus, we 
can work out schemes and come to you in the hope that you will supply the 
necessary funds. This leads me to mention the vexed question of grazing reserves. 
There are those who think that free grazing and an extension of the already large 
reserves would solve problem. I have in my tours visited some of those reserves 
and my enquiries lead me to believe that the findings of the committee over which 
Mr. Bentinck presided are correct. We collect fees on a scale much lighter than that 
prevailing elsewhere, but the absence of inspecting authority results, I fear, in some 
people paying who should not pay whilst others who should escape. We are again 
sugg^ting to the IjOgislative Council that the grazing superintendents should be 
appointech If you do not agree to this I shall accept your decision and the whole 
question will oe reconsidered. One point I wou^d like to make quite clear. You 
cannot forego the revenue which can be obtmned from these lands and you ask, 
and quite rightly, for funds for the Nation-Building Departments. But if you want 
them you cannot afford to starve the Revenue Producing Departments. Gentlemen, 
if anyone asked me what was my polity lu Assam, I should say that the Provincial 
Governor is primarily concerned with the administration and that his policy neces- 
sarily is that of the Government of India. But given yout assistance within 
limitations of our present constitutiou biich policy, as I can have, may be stated 
in six words, viz., less opium, more milk, better communications. The extent to which 
these hop^ can be rcauisecl mu«t largely depend on your assistance and this T 
earnestly invite ” 


Budget Statemest foe 1928-29 

After the Governor’s address the Hon'bic Mr. A. W. Botham introducing the 
Assam Budget for 1928-29, said that for the year 1927-38 he estimated 
the opening balance at Rs. 61,20,000, the total receipts at 288 lakhs 
and the total expenditure at 28^1 half lakhs. Subsequently the 
provincial contribution of 15 lakhs was remitted (about half permanently and about 
naif temporarily^, while the supplementary demands for Rs. 1,41,000 were voted by 
the Council. Allowing for these modifications the budget estimate of expenditure 
was 212 lakhs in the revised estimates. The total receipts were placed at 270 lakhs 
instead of 260 lakhs and the total exiienditure at 265 half lakhs instead of 269 three- 
fourth lakhs. On the whole they were better off than was expected to be by about 
84 lakhs, of which 15 lakhs represented the remission of provincial contribution, 
2 half lakhs differeueo in o{^ning balance, 2 lakhs due to improvement in revenue 
and 4 half lakhs due to savings under the expenditure. 

It was expected to start 1928-29 with an opening balance of 08 lakhs. They 

placed the total receipts at ^ lakhs. The Budget provided for an expenditure of 

approximately 208 laxhs. Of this 287 half lakhs arc on Revenue account and 8 half 
lalms on capital account Out of the total expenditure on Revenue Account the 
cost of carrying on the administration, as it stands, maybe taken at 243 lakha 
whilst 27 half lakhs more were required for completion or continuance of incomplete 
works projects in hand. Thus the obligatory expenditure amounted to 
270 lakhs as against the receipts from revenue h^s amounting to 278 

lakhs. On the new projects they proposed to spend about 17 lakhs 

involving a technical deficit or an excess of expenditure charged to revenue 
Over revenue by about 9 half lakhs, but since owing to the necessity for farther 
liberal distribution of loans in areas aflfected by floods^ there was albo an excess of 
expenditure on capital account over the receipts on capital account. The protindal 
bcianoe would altogether be reduced by about 16 lakhs or from 88 lakhs to about 
tt lal^ new recurring commitments were proposed to the extent of Bi» 
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1)46,000 on reserred side and Bs. 2,15.000 on transferred sida The total expendi<- 
ture proposed on the new projects during 1928>29 in addition to the revision of pay 
of Ministerial and Menial Officers came to Bs. 5,28,000 on the Reserved Sida and 
Es. 9,70,000 on the Transferred sida The Finance Member concluded ; “Final 
remission of Provincial Contribution marks an important stage in the history of 
our provincial finance. We have accumulated a reasonable balance of about naif 
a crore and were relieved of the burden of contribution to the Central Government 
We can reckon on small surplus being available each year for new schemes 
of expenditure.” 

Stamp and Court Fees Bilia 

In sharp contrast to the dullness of yesterday when the Governor Sir Laurie 
Hammond opened the Council in a very thin house, the Swarajists and most of 
non-official Indian members having abstained, considerable liveliness marked the 
proceedings of the 29th MARCH when the Swarajists and Nationalists attended 
in a body to oppose the passage of the Stamp and Court Fees Bills. 

To-day the proceedings began amidst tense excitement as the fate of the Stamp 
and the Coijrt Fees Bills which had formed one of the main planks of Council 
p litics for the last 8 years was hanging in the balance. Public opinion expressed 
itself unequivocally against the measures but Government tried to carry the day 
by a flanx movement by limiting the period of extension to 3 years. 

An amendment to the effect was sent by Maulvi Manowar Ali but Babu Paresh 
Lai Shome who had taken the lead in the matter objected to the amendment as 
being out of order and time barred which the President upheld. The rejection of 
the amendment settled the fate of the bills. The Hon’ble Mr. Botham the Finance 
Member moving the consideration of the Stamp Bill said that the bills did not 
operate as a serious hardship on the toiling millions. He was supported by Col. 
Smiles who opened that the rejection of the bills would only benefit the lawyers. 

Congress benches. — Oh. 

Babu Brajendra Narayan Choudhury opposing the bills examined the financial 
position of the province in detail and showed how the Government by over-budgeting 
and manipulation of the figures kept a large surplus in abeyance and showed a 
fdeficit which afterwards actually turned into surpluses. He hoped the Finance 
Member would give his figures with more accuracy and honesty. 

President ; Tie Hon'ble member should not question the honesty of the Finance 
Member. 

Brojendra Babu : 1 do not question the personal honesty of the member but the 
financial honesty of the Finance Member. 

Referring to the decrease in opium revenue he pointed out that revenue on Oanxa 
and country liquor showed an increase of 2 lacs annually. 

Babu Paresh Lai Shome Do you wdcoine that increase ? 

Brojendra Babu : It is not a question of my likes or dislikes. It is the choice 
of the Minister. If the Minister wipes off the entire excise revenue we are ready to 
provide for a taxation that is necessary. 

Rai Bahadur Amar Nath Roy (nominated) said that he would support a 3 years' 
bill but not a permanent measure but as Mr. Mauowar All’s amenament was not 
bdore the house he would oppose. 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah (nominated) said that he would support only a 
three years’ Bill if the proceeds were earmarked for water supply only. 

Baou Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, Sj Bardoloi, Leader of the Congress Party 
and Mr. Bishnu Borah opposed the motion. The last speaker said t^t t^ugh he 
supported the Bills in 1925, he would now oppose them in response to vehement 
puWic opposition in his constituency. 

Maulvi Manowar Ali said that he would not support the bills as permanent 
measures. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nichols Roy, Minister, referred to the advantages derived by the 
country from the proceeds of the bills and said that as the fail in opium revenue 
would be about 3 half lakhs this amount must be found from somewhere and ho 
appealed to the members to come to his rescue and help him in trying to get from the 
ordinary revenue as much as the Council would like him to have. 

Babu Paresh Lai Borne :-~But not to taxation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham in reply stated that Government was willing to ogiwe 
to extend the bills for 3 years on condition that the proceeds be at the of 
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the Trantferred Department but as the amendment had been ruled out he appealed 
to those members who were not atrowedly obstructionists like the Swarajists to 
supjMrt the Bill. The motion hein^ put to vote was declared lost by 25 to 15. 

The Court Fees Bill was next moved without a speech but the Finance member 
pleaded for the admission of Moulvi Manowar Ali’s amendment for 3 years’ extension, 
nnt on objection bein^^ taken by Babu Paresh Lai Some the President ruled the 
amaidraent out of order. 

The Hon’ble Mr Botham then wanted to withdraw the bill which was objected to by 
Babu Paresh Lai Some and Gopendra Lai Dhar Choudhury. The motion was then 
put to vote and declared lost, the Government not claiming any division. The House 
then adjourned. 


On the 30th MARCH the Council took up general discusion of Budget and 
continued it on the next day. Maiilavi Munawar Ali who commenced the discussion 
regretted the absence of the Swarajist members from the House on the occasion. 
Commenting on the budget proper he chaiaeterised it as a prosperity budget but 
criticised lack of adequate provision for the Transferred Departments. 

Lt. Col. Smiles who followed also regretted the absence of the Swarajist 
Members from the Council and said that such action, especially when their proceedings 
were going to be examined by the Statutory Commission, w'as not in the true interest 
of the country. He also emphasised the need for improving communications in 
the province. 

Maulvi Sayidur Rahman congratulated the Finance Member on the budget but 
he would have liked to see vigorous policy pursued to increase activities of nation- 
building departments. 

Mr. Kasmath Saikia, pleaded for more funds to be allotted for the improvement 
of dispensaries in the province. The House then adjourned. 

On the 2nd APRIL the Council re-assembled in an atmosphere of excitement. 
Swarajists attendwl in full strength and after interpellations Babu Paresh Lai Shome 
Chouahurv asked for leave to move a motion of no-confidence on the Hon’ble Rev. 
J. J. .M. Nichols Roy, the Minister for Local Self-Government in as much as he 
does not posse-is the requisite qualificitions under the Assam electoral rules. The 
President asked the sense of the House when 16 members rose in their seats 
signifying their approval of the motion and the president declared that the 
mover had the leave of the House to move the motion of no confidence and 
fixed to-morrow the 3rd April at 11 A. M. after questions as the time for 
discussion of the motion. Rov. Xichols Roy is not a British subject and is 
native of a Khasia native state and his case had been engaging the attention 
the local Government and the Government of India on the questions 
raised by some members in the council during the last July and S^tember 


Ry. Extensions. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham, Finance Member proposed a resolution for 
guaranteeing against loss in working the extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
eastwards towanis Tangla on condition that such extension shall connect with 
Tezpur Bolipara Railway. Srijut N. C. Bardoloi and other Assamese members wanted 
the proposed railway to pass through Mangaldai town. The resolution was carried 
nem eon. 


Road Development. 

* The Finance Member next moved a resolution sanctioning the programme of 
the hoanl for road improvement to be financed mainly by a loan so calculated that 
annual charges for repavment with interest shall not exceed five lakhs. It was 
stated* that the programme of road imnrovement of about 2000 miles of road would 
be finished within 10 years with loan of Rs. 75 lakhs which would be teipM in 
39 years. The Swarajists opposed the proposed loan as the country was more in 
need of primary odneation, sanitation and water supply and questioned the bonalldes 
of Goveroment in bringing this proposal for a loan when last week they wanted 
unsneoessfully to impose an additional tax on the people for water supply, priawry 
ednention and sanitatioii. The resolution was carried by 38 against 15 fOles. 
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Hie Hoa*b1e Meulvi Syed Saadulla. Minister, then proposed the Section of 
Hiettbers to tifcie development boards, ai^cultaral, industrial and co-operative, ijto 
lor each section. On the motion of Babu Paresh Lai Shome the House carried a 
jncftlon increasing the number of members from two to four for each section* Hie 
eleotion was then proceeded with. 

Self-Goveknment Act. 

The Hon’ble Rev. Nichols Roy, Minister, then introduced a bill to amend the 
Assam Local ^If-Government Bill which gave power to the Local Boards with the 
sanction of the Local Gtovemraent to impose taxes. Babu Paresh Lai Shome gave 
notice of an amendment requiring the imposition of such taxes by local boards to 
be sanctioned by the Legislative Council which being objected to by the Hon’ble 
Bfinister was rulra out. Mr. Shome then opposed the bill and stated th^ it was 
strange that a popular minister should nght shy of the Council, but it was the 
inherent defect of the constitution which made the Minister the servant of the 
bureaucracy and not of the Council. He was not opposed to give power of 
taxation to local boards but he wanted to have a safe-^ard in the hands of the 
Legislative Council by a right of vote to interfere in cases of hardship. 

Babu Basanta Kumar l^ss opposing said the bill raised an important question 
of principle, as it encroached upon the right of the Legislature regarding taxation. 

The bill was passed, 23 against 18 votes. 

The Simox Resolutiox 

On the 3rd APRIL, the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed, 
Judicial Member moved his motion for the appointment of a committee to co- 
operate with the Statutory Commission. The debate following was a dull affair 
except for the impassioned and eloquent 8pcc(‘h of the Congress leader, Mr. Bardoloi 
and the humorous speech of Col. Smiles. In view of the no-confidence motion 
coining afterwards only Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardoloi of the Congress Party 
opposed. He referred to the pledges of self-deU rmiimtion given when our masters 
neMed our co-operation badly during the war but immediately the^ got out of it. 
They gave us the regard of our co-operation in the of bullets in Jallianwalla 

BagL He asserted that the country had nothing to gain by co-operation with the 
Commission who have eomc only with the object of consoHctating the power of the 
alien Government. 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah (nominated) Kai Bahadur Amamath Roy 
(nominated), Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakravnrty (elected, Hailakandi), Ral 
Bthadur Bamani Mohan Dss Selected, Karimganj), Lt. Col. Smiles. Maulvi 
Syedur Rahaman (nominated), Md. Maulvi Monowwar Ah (elected. Sunamganj), sup- 
ported the motion. 

The arguments in support of the motion were rather amusing. All speakers 
except Col. Smiles admitted most of the arguments put forward by Srijut ]&rdoloi 
and recognised the strength and volume of public opinion against the Commission 
and deplored its constitution and the absence of Indians from it, but inevitably 
ended with a ^^bnt” and finally voted in favour of the motion Only 15 Congress 
members voted against. 

The No-Confidekce Motion 

Hie Council next entered upon a discussion of the motion of no-confidenoe 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Nichols Roy, Minister for Local Belf-Govemment. It may be 
mentioned here that a similar motion of 8j. Paresh Lai Shome Chowdimry allowed 
by the President the d^ before was disallowed by the Governor under Rule 24-A 
cmase 3 of the Assam Legislative Council Rules. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar £^, opening the discussion, said that the Minister was 
not entitled even to election to the Council as he was not a British subject •• 
defined iu the Government of India Act, Uiat be was in the Council by mwtalpe 
and as such should not be trusted with the administration of important sameett. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Botham, on bdialf of the Government, said that the Local 
Ckiveamment had directed that the subjects of Kbasi States were not iiiehgible 
to leasoQ only of not being British subjects. Even apart from that 

the Hon ble Wnister had the qualifici^OD. He said that it was an itttikate 
qaeatkm of the law depending on the iotopretatloo of the Aim» elaotofw 
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but tiu) loeal Govmtnent were precluded from discuMing that quention whkh 
had been referred to the GoTemmeot of India and it was unfair on the Minister 
that the motion should be based to any ext^t on a point which the local 
Government were precluded ^m discussing. 

Swarajists and some other non-official members also charged the Minister with 
apathy to the country’s interests, but the motion was ultimately rejected by 27 
votes against 21. The douncU then ^joumed. 

Voting Under Budget Grants 


Demand for grants under “Land Kevenue, Excise and Stamps” were discussed 
and passed in the Council on the 4th APRIL, 

Under the sub-head “Survey and Settlement” Mr. Rohini Kumar Chandhuri 
moved a cut of Rs. 2,68,751 on the ground of alleged excessive enhancement of revenue 
at re-settlement. 

Other members who supported the motion said that the people had a grievance 
also on account of the fact that in settling waste lands the rules were not strictly 
adhered to and big capitalists were given preference. , , 

The Hon. Mr. Botham said that Government had adopted a policy of assisting 
and encouraging the small capitalists to take land for tea planting, the rules for 
which have necn published for criticism. 

The motion for the cut was ultimately carried and an amended demand put 
through. 

Excise then came in for criticism. Mr. 
for a cut on the Minister a'^suring 
accepted the Council’s recommendation 
by 10 par cent. 

Two other motions for small cuts were 
Rs. 205 was carried. 


Kuladhar Chaliha withdrew his motion 
the Council that Government had 
to reduce the consumption of opium 

carried and the demand reduced by 


On the 5th APRIL demands for grants under “General Admin istmtion and 
Forest” were discussed at length and ultimately passed by the Council with a tojken 
cut under each. Under “General Administration” a cut of Ro. 1 was earned against 
Government to call attention to the inadequacy of pay granted to the n^isterim 
and menial establishments during the recent revision. The motion to reduce the 
salary of Ministers from Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 2,500 a month of which notice had been 
given by Maulvi Munawar Ali was not moved. 

Complaints were more vocal when grants under “Forests” came under scrutiny. 
Hardships to poor villagers on account of strict forest regulations neglecting to 
help the small capitalists of the province to exploit forest, lack of amenities m 
forest camps and consequent ill-hcaltn among the forest officials were among the 
main points brou^t to the notice of the Government in several motions for 
reduction. With a nominal cut of Rs. 1000 demand under “forest” also was 
passed. 

Resolutions 

The Council next got through a large number of resolutions in a short time, 
Swarajists not moving resolutions in their name and not taking part in other 
resolutions. 

PuBUC Road in Ass.ui 

Col. Smiles moved a resolution recommending that in the event of a puldie 
road in Assam being metalled by private ent^rise one-half of the cost there 
should be paid from the provincial revenues. 

Mr. BlekiDSop, Chief Engineer, said be could not accept the resolution on 
behalf of the Government but ho informed the Council that in selecting roods 
to be metalled Government will take into consideration any offers made to under- 
take work and bear half the cost, it tieiag understood that the work must be done 
to the satisfoctioD of the Executive Engineer and furthw that rood was Goveern- 
or Local Board property and of benefit to public. ^ 

Hie resdution was ultimatdy n^ted. 

No-Confu>bkc£ in Commission 

Not sotiified with the defeat they sustained over the Gevemment teooliition 
ifpofol » eooMiuttee to co-operate with the fitoon Oimntiwrion ftwoia^ 
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wanted to move a resolution to-day recommending to^ communicate to Uie 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government the entire lack of conndaice 
(d the Council in the ^mon Commission. . v ^ 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das who wanted to move the resolution argued ^ that 
though the Council had carried the ref»oIution to co-operate with the Commission 
there was no harm in siting that they had no-confidence in the Commission. 

, The President pointecf out that while the motion for co-operation was under 
discussion a certain section in the House had clearly raised the issue that ^ they 
were unwilling to co-operate because they had no-confidence in the Commission 
and as in spite of that the motion to co-op^te was carried, he could not allow the 
present resolution to be moved. The Council then adjourned till the 9th. 

^ On the 9th APRIL the Committee to co-operate with the Simon Com- 
mission was elected, Congress members abstaining. The following 7 members 
were elected: — Colonel Smiles (European planter) Rai Bahadur Sadananda 
Dowerah and Amar Nath Rov (nominated members) Mr. Mukundanarayan Baniah 
(elected non-Mahommedan, i)hubri) and Maulvi Keramat AH, Arjan Ali and 
Manwoar Ali (elected Mahommedans). 

After the election, on the motion of Mr. Pareshlal Shome (Congress), two 
motions were carried censuring (iovt for inaction on the erosion of Manu river 
at Maulvibazar and for Government’s callousness in making no provisions against 
recurring floods in the I^ovin^. 

The echo of Kanarighat Defamation case was heard when Babu Pareshalal 
Shome moved a censure motion condemning Govt, for paving the expenses of 
complainant Webster though the latter did not proceed with the case and went 
away to England after the High Court ordered retrial. Babu Brojendra Narayan 
Chondhury, Deputy Leader, Si^araj Party supported the motion which however 
was lost by 21 votes against 18. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Ohoudhiiry, (elected Mahommcdan) who had so far taken a 
leading part in the Council regarding the torn Quaran case, gave notice of a motion 
refusing the district police budget for Govt not giving effect to the resolution 
passed at the last Bept^^mber S^sion of the Council recommending the disniissal 
of police sub-inspector Abdul Hamid Akanda. but when called upon by the President 
he refused to move the motion. This caused great disappointment among the Swarajists 
who resented Abdul Hamid Choudhury’s changed attitude at the last moment and 
refused to take part in a later motion by the same member demanding realisation 
of litigation costs from Sub-Inspector Akanda which was lost by 15 votes against 
3. Swarajists thereupon opposed the entire police budget which was defeated by 
23 against 13. 

Another attempt to throw out the secret service expenditure failed by 19 against 
16. The House then adjourned. 

On the 1(H\ APRIL as a result of many motions for reduction having been either 
withdrawn or not moved at all, Government got all their demands for grants 
moved and agreed to by the Council without much diflScultv. 

Under Civil Works a token a cut of Rs. 2 was carried by the Council to draw 
attention of the Government to the paucity of good communications in rural treat 
in the Province. 

The only other motion for reduction, which was passed on this day, was alto a 
token one and was intended to point out the Government’s necessity tor increasing 
provision for advances and loans to cultivators, especially as it was feared that 
floods and famine might again cause di^ttress in the province. 

The Hon. Mr Botham, on behalf of the Government, assured the Conncil that 
Government officers were keeping in close touch with the situation in the HistrioU 
affected by the floods and that any demands received from them would be imroedh- 
tely complied with, more money being provided, if necessary, through aupplementary 
demands. 

The Council next took up discussion of resolutions a number of which Idl 
tbrongh, the movers, especially those bdonging to the SwaTajtst benches, bduf 
ebeent or declining to move them. 

A sharp division Just about the admumment time resulted in the paasiug of a 
lesolution moved by Manlavi Mahmud Alt, recommending Government to immedia* 
tely borrow fifty lakhs of rupees for ccmipulsory primary education which waa 
of^toied by Governmeut. The main body of Swaiajisu, wno were tiU then dmnt 
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from the Council, came in and voted solidly for the resolution with other non- 
oIRoiai members. The House then adjourned. 

The budget session of the Assam I^slative Council concluded on the 12th 
APRIL. The main point on which the Swarmists and some other non-ofTicial members 
criticised the Government yesterday ancf to<day was in regard to rural watOT 
supply, the budget provision tor which, it was complained, was inadequate. On this 
ground a token cut under the public health demand was carried yesterday by a 
majority of votes. 

The same complaint was made the excuse to-day for attempting to ^ow 
out a supplementary demand under civil works. The Hon. Mr. Botham, on behalf 
of the Government, told the House that the Government did not deny the impor- 
tance and urgency of the improvement of rural areas water supply, but what they 
said was that it was not the only urgent and important need in the province at 
the present time and the improvement of water supply should be considered along 
with and in relation to other urgent needs of the province. 

The supplementary demand was ultimately earned by a majority of votes. 

Babu &ajendra Narayan Chaudhuri’s motion for a cut of Bs. 100 under 
“medical,” cmling the attention of Government to the alleged over-representation 
of planters in certain local boards, was carried yesterday, the Minister-in-Charge 
not having been able to reply to the discussion as the time allowed for the demand 
was over. 

The discussion on a demand under “Education” also occupied considerable time 
yesterday and the majority in the Council succeeded in passing two token cuts 
against Government. 

The Hon. Mr. Saadulla, Minister, pointed out that the progress made recently 
in primary education was considerable and promised that if the local boards came up 
with a scheme under the Compulsory Primary Education Act, then he would spare 
no pains to extract as much money as reauired from the Finance Department for 
the purpose. Regarding secondary schools, ne informed the Council that Government 
were gradually taking more and more such schools on the aided list. 

The Ooalpara Tenancy Bill was referred to a Select Committee to-day. 

Government business having finished, discussion on the resolutions was taken 
up in a thiu Honse this fafter-noon. The first resolution regarding the granting 
ot holidays in the month of Kamajan was discussed and rejected and the 
quonim not being present the Council >vos prorogued. 


The C. P. Legislative Council 

The January Session of the C. P. Legislative Council met at Nagpur on tlm 
16th J Ay VARY 1928. Though Dr. Khare, Congress whip, had issued mstructions 
to the Congress members to attend the session, be cancelled the same in view 
of the explanation of the Madras resolution which he received from the Coogress 
Secretary. 

When His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler was addressing the Council 
Congress members were in the library room and the Congress block was quite 
empty. After the Governor’s speech the Council adjourned for naif an hour. 

The Governor's Address 

Addressing the Council, Sir Montagu Butler, referring to the Statutory 
Commission, said that the appointment and constitution of that Com- 
mission was a matter which was not primarily the concern of the Local Govern- 
ment, and discretion was vested in him under Rule 22 to disallow any discussion 
on the matter. He did not feel that any interest of the Government would be 
served by the exercise of his special powers. He therefore did not propose to 
disallow the resolution. He said that his Government had received no instrootions 
to appoint any Committee to deal with the subject of Reforms or to open up any 
relations with the Commission. He had no intention of moving the Council wnhont 
vinstructions in the matter. 

Sir Montagu then referred to the communal disturbances Sh the provinoe, and 
etpressed regret that the atmosphere was not improving. He said that attempts 
id^Kmld bs made to restore a calmer atmosidiere. A p^oy of i^ve and tides would 
|0 a good way towards clearing up the situation. 
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Bills Passed 

The 0. P. Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, the Villap:e Sanitation and Public 
Management (Amendment) Bill, the Weights and Measures Bill, Prevention ot 
A dulteration (Amendment) Bill, Consolidation of Holdings Bill and the Ijand 
Hevenue (Amendment) Bill as approved by the Select Committees were passed 
into law. , , , 

The C. P. Municipalities (Amendment) Bill, the Local Self-Government (Amend- 
ment) Bill and the Opium Smoking Bill >Yas referred to Select Committees 
and the Council was adjourned. 

On the 17ih JA^iUARY the Swarajist benches were empty as the Swarajist 
members, numbering about 17 did not attend the Council. The members of to 
Council Nationalist Party were present. Question-time passed ofl quietly, and the 
whole list of 100 questions was gone through within nalf-an-hour. Government 
legislative business was then resumed. . 

^ Mr. 8. B. Tambe, Home Member, moved that the Central Provinces Borstal 
Bill as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 

The Home Member explained that certain amendments to the Bill, of which 
notice had been mven by Mr. T. J. Kedar, required the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, and hence could not be moved. 

Mr. Kedar contended that no such sanction was necessary, but if his amend- 
ments were not allowed he would have to move that the consideration of the Bill 
be postponed. After further discussion the consideration of the bill was postponed. 

Mr. K M. Deshmukh then mo\cd that the Central Provinces Village Panebayat 
Amendment Bill, as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 

Ihe amendments to the Bill standing against S^^araJlst members were 

automatically dropp^. After considering certain minor amendments moved by the 
Minister, the Council passed the Bill 

Mr. Deshmukh moved tii^o more Bills, one to amend the Central Provinces 
Municipalities Act and the other to amend the I»eal Self-Government Act, for 
reference to select committees. 

Both the motions were carried without diseu^Mon This concluded the 

Government l^slative business and the Council rose for the da\. 

The Nok-offjcial Bili 

On the 19th JANUARY after question time the non-official bills were 
dealt! with. Tbakur ChedilaFs bill to amend the Ixical St'lf-Govemment Act 
wm) passed without much discussion. Mr. K. P. Vidjn moved that bis much 
criticised bill to amend the Tenancy Act be rcfcrrc'd to a sclwt committee. Tbakur 
Chedilal opposed the clause wKich conferred the right of transfer on occupancy 
tenants ana Mr, Kedar also pointed out certain defects but agreed to refer the 
bill to a select Committee. The Honourable Mr. Nelson. Finance Member pro|)Osed 
that the bill be re-circulated for eliciting imblic opinion. His amendment was 

carri^, 27 voting for and 18 against, Mr. Kale introduced Ins bill to amend the 

Municipalities Act and the house agreed to refer it to a select committee. Mr. 
Fulay’s bill to amend the Tenancy Act enabling the tenants to mortgage their 
land with rural co-operative society was circulated for eliciting public ojunion. 

Thakur Chedilal’s Bill amending the Land Revenue Act and Mr. Kolhe's bill 
to amend the village sanitation and public management Act so as to rcf^cal the 
village sanitation and public management Act as village Panchjets were going to 
have both administrative and judicial powers were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. Mr. Singai’s Opium Smoking Prohinition Bill was refernd to the same select 
committee to which the Govt bill had been referred. Mc'ssrs. Khapurde, Kahkar, Kale 
and Charde introduced their bills to amend the High Sthool Education Act. The house 
weed to the motion to circulate the bill. Debate in the Council was dull and even 
the prominent Govt members such as the Honourable the Home Mcmbt^ who was the 
l^er of the house, the Finance Member and the Finance fckt relary were absent from 
the Council for a Jong time. The Congress block was empty as usual and many 
members were seen in the lobby and galicries. The Council then adjoumea 

Council re-as(^bled after lunch to be adjourned only within ten minutes. 

House agreed to circulate Mr. Pradhan’s bill amending the Municipalities Act 
lor sliating public opinion. 
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Boycott of Simon Commission 

On the 20th JANUARY the Council met with a packed house of visitors and 
mentis m expectation of a debate on the Simon Commission. During question time 
tne Congress members were absent waiting in the lobbies to enter as soon as questions 
moved the following resolution on the Simon Commission : 

Tnis Council recommends to the Governor in Council that he be pleased to 
wnvey to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government that this 
^uncil has no confidence in and will have nothing to do with the Statutory 
^mmission in as much as its constitution ignores the national demand for Seli- 
determination in the matter of the constitution for India and insults the self-respect of 
the Indian people,” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Biyani said that since the constitution of the Commis- 
sion WM announced disappointment had been expressed from all quarters. He thought 
nis task was lighter in this house as the majority party, the nationalists in the 
Council including the Ministers had expressed their aissatisfaction with the Commi- 
ssion. He exposed the theory of trusteeship and said that as a self-respecting 
I^ple they could not co-operate in any way with the Commission and advised 
toe Council to leave the Commission severely alone, as the appointment of the 
Coi^iesion did not recognise India’s right to determine her own future constitution. 

He concluded his speech after re-iterating the demand for a Round Table 
Conference. 

Mr. Kajurkar supported the resolution with a lengthy speech and advised the 
Council to follow the policy of “nothing to do with the Commission” and 
thus give a fitting reply to the affront done to India by that diehard Lord 
Birkenhead. 

^ Mr. Gowan, Chief Secretary, in making the Government position clear 
reiterated all that was said in the opening speech of His Excellency Sir 
Montagu Butler. He further assured the house that no insult was meant to India. 
Before announcing the appointment of the Commission anxious thought and consi- 
deration was given to the whole question. No bad motive was behind the appoint- 
ment. The Government had at their heart only the good of the people and happiness 
jmd prospeniy of the land. He quoted the Prime Minister at length and said that^ 
boycotting the Commission they had nothing to gain but everything to loose. He 
a»cd the house not to hola mistrust or suspicion about the Government motive. 
The Government wished to do good to so many mUbons of people. 

Mr. Kedar, Resjwnsivist, supporting the resolution said that they were not convinced 
by the arguments advanced on behalf of the Go^enimcnt and they had to support 
the r^lution. Such a Commission was not wanted by them and all that they 
could do w'Rs to bojeott the Commission. He strongly submitted that the preamble 
of the Government of India Act to which the British Government slavishly adhered 
to never accepted by the Indians as it was an infringement of their right of 
^f-deterinination. He reminded the British statesmen in the words of Eamund 
Burke that Meat empires and little minds go ill together. He held that the 
meamble on which all British statesmen took their stand was an exploded document. 
He further said since the last war India was being represented to the world as an 
Mual partner of the empire and on independent unity by giving representation on 
the Inteniutional institutions like the League of Nations but now chigland was again 
reverting to the preamble of the Govenunent of India Act and trying to cheat the 
whole world. He advised the British nation not to play this dirty game. He asked 
the Ikitish people to pause and think if it was iu their interest to antagonise India. 

. Kedar, Mr. Sayed Hifazat v\li, ex-Minister made a statement on 

behalf of the Muslim members that they were not going to take any part nor 
would either way as Muslim opinion of the province was yet to be 

expreraed. ^ey would express their views and chalk out their future policy after 
they knew that opinion and when the Government will bring forward any reeiolution 
on the subject. 

Mr. Qowai (nominated, depressed) opposed the resolution and hoped that the 
Commission will listen to their political and social grievances. 

Dr. Khare, Oongiw Whip in his speech supporting the resolution said that 
they vere not convmced by Mr. Qowan's arguments. The Commission was 
oming to rei^d pdia of her bondage. He blamed the responsivists and others 
who secedea f^ the Congress and said that the appointment of the Oommiaaioii was 
^ their rermt The Commission, ne said, weie meant 
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Indians. He invited the Ministers to make a statement on the floor of this house 
whether they are going to refuse to co-operate with the Commission. 

After Dr. Khare followed Mohant Laxminarayandas and Mr. Eajendra Singh 
who supported Mr. Biyani’s resolution. The house then adjourned for t^ 

On reassembling Mr. Umeshdutta Pathak sui)ported the resolution. He did not 
move his amendment. He characterised the commission as a farce and said it was 
being sent only to register their approval ^ regarding conclusions already arrived at 
between certain British politicians who dominate British politics. 

Mr. Dick, the nominated member of the Anglo-Indian community opposed the 
resolution. He said that his community had decided to co-operate with the commis- 
sion and had expressed this view from the press and platform. 

Mr. G. S. Gupta, Congress leader supported the resolution. Replying to Mr. 
Dick he said that Mr. Dick should have known that the Indian people ^d eiroressed 
their disapproval regarding the appointment and constitution of the Simon Commi- 
ssion. He said : “We must learn not to look to the British people for getting any 
rights but we must stand on our own legs.” He appealed to 'the depressed class 
nicmbers, Muslims and the Anglo-Indians not to pocket this national insult and 
side with the nationalists of this land 

Mr. Ehaparde, the leader of the Nationalist Party in supporting the resolution 
read out the following statement “The position of the party which I have 
the honour to represent is clear from the spewhes made here to-day by members 
of this party and by 'the unanimous decision given by the executive council of 
this party in this behalf which was duly communicated to the Government by 
the Ministers. We as a party support this resolution. By doing so we do not 
bind ourselves hand and foot and for ever. So long as the Commission is constitu- 
ted as it is, or its manner of function remains the same as given out, so far we 
as a party will have nothing to do with it. The Ministers are members of this 
party ana go with it” 

After this Mr. Kalangale, nominated member of the depressed classes opposed 
the resolution and Mr. C. G. Mishra supported it. Mr. Ratiram, nominated (depressed), 
opposed the resolution and Mr. N. S. Patil supported it. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried, Government not claiming a 
division. The council then adjourned. 

On the 2Ut JANUARY the Council met in a deserted house though there were 
many impor ant resolutions on the ^enda. Congressmen were no longer seen 
except a very few members '^^ho were loitering in lobbies and library room. There 
were not even 25 members present in the nouse when Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Rahaman B^ moved that Council debates be conducted in Hindi and Urdu. Only 
Muslim members spoke in support of the resolution while the Finance Secretary 
and Revenue Member oppose the resolution to which the mover did not agree 
as he wished to test the patriotism of the members. The resolution was negatived 
without division. 

Mr. Charde then moved his resolution requesting the Government to remit 
sentences passed on accused in what was called the Arvi riot case. He referred to the 
Governor’s speech and appealed to the Government to follow the Bengal Government 
in solving this question of communal cancer. Mr. Sharfuddin in whose name stood 
an amendment to include the Sitia murder case in which Moslems had been convicted 
but which was ruled out by the President, oppo^ the resolution. Mr. Fuley 
(nominated, labour) wanted to include all riot cases in the province but he was also 
ruled out of order. Yet he supported the resolution while Messrs. Majiduddin and 
Mohinur Rahaman opposed the resolution as premature at this juncture. The Home 
Member complained that he was given to understand that this resolution will not 
be moved and when he saw that it was being moved to-day he was placed at a dis- 
advantage. However, he congratulated the mover and other speakers for the good 
sense they showed in placing their cases before the House. But he did not uink 
that the resolution was moved at an opportune time when communal tension bad 
again increased. He was afraid that if the resolution was passed by the Council 
v^ch had a Hindu majority it would be construed as a partisan act by the minori^ 
community. He would consider these cases on thdr merits only when oommunsf 
peace will be established. He hoped that a permanent reconciliation between both the 
communities would soon be established. He also informed the House that the Ckyeern* 
ment under the present drcumstances was not pr^iared to accept the resolutkm* 

Bir. Kedar, while supporting the resolution, diarged the Oovemmit with 
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mponiiblftty for these communal riots. The Hon. Mr. Nelson, Mr. Gownn 
and Mr. Dey, all Government members protested aeainst the charge levelled 
against Government and District officers. When this resolution was debated 
attendance was almost full, only the Congress members remaining absent. Tlie 
resolution was carried, 25 voting for and 18 against. 

Mr. Pradhan then moved for the appointment of an Enquiry Committee to 
enquire and report regarding the grievances of Government clerks. The reso- 
lution was opposed by the Government, but was passed, 2^ voting for and 18 
against. The Council then adjourned till the 34. 

On the 24TH JANUARY Thakur Chedilal moved a resolution standing in 
the name of Kao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar asking Government to take immediate 
steps to have the Judicial function of the Government separated from the 
Executive function and to bring about complete separation of these functions. 
It may appropriate a sum of 9 lakhs. Government had taken objection to Thakur 
ChedilaPs moving of this resolution but as he had given notice of a similar 
resolution and the ballot did not give his resolution sufficient high place the 
President allowed him to move the resolution. Thakur Chedilal emphasised 
the urgent need of this reform in preference to other schemes of progress. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member said that the Government of India at present 
is considering this proposal and trying to evolve a scheme which could be applied 
to all provinces. He assured the House that he would place this proposal 
before the Standing Committee. After a few more speeches the resolution was 
carried without division and the Council adjourned ^^sine die.” 

The Budget Session. 

The budget session of the C. P. Council opened on the iST MARCH when the 
Hon*ble Mr. Nelson, Finance Member presented the following budget for the year 
1928-29 The effect of the total remission of the provincial contribution and the 
suspension of famine insurance assignment put the Government in a better finan* 
cial position during the year 1927-28 leaving a free balance of 8778 lakhs but the 
revised estimate shows a closing balance of only 47'3o lakhs and the reasons given 
for this by the Revenue Member in his speech showed that the year 1927-20 was 
culturally only a moderate one, unreasonably heavy rainfall having dashed all 
hopes of good year. 

On the receipt side the principal increase and decrease during 1927-28 
were an opening balance of four and naif lakhs : land revenue 3^ lakhs. Also 
a saving of 1 and one-fourth lakhs is expected from the sanctioned expenditure 
under the head education (transferred). On the other hand expenditure in 
England is expected to rise by 2 lakhs, larger number of officers being on leave 
in England. Tne cumulative effect of all these adjustments is worsening the 
financial position by 22 lakhs reducing the estimated closing balance from 
69*39 lakhs to 47*30 lakhs. The budeetted receipts for the year 1928-39 are 
613*02 lakhs as compared with 673*94 laichs, the revised figure for the current }rear. 
Receipts from excise are expected to increase by four and half lakhs while a 
fall of 7J^ lakhs from land revenue is expected. 

On the expenditure side an increase is seen over the current year’s revised 
estimate under the heads Police ” by Rs. 169 thousands and “Education” 
(transferred) 1361 thousands. A provision of half lakh of rupees for strengthen- 
ing armed police is made. Rs. 74*22 lakhs are being provised for new expendi- 
ture, transferred departments getting about 88 per cent, i. e., 59*88 lakhs and the 
remaining to the reserved half. 

The Finance Member considers this budget to be a safe and protperoiit 
budget though the budgetted revenue and the receipts are 61303 thousands. 
If only total provincial revenue and the total provincial expenditure are taken 
into consideration the budget shows a deficit of Rs. 2828 thousands. This year 
also C. P. gets a remission of 32 lakhs under the head “ Provincial Contribution 
ami the Suspension of Famine Insurance Assignment.” 

After the budget was introduced the Borstal Bill was discussed and all non- 
ofildal amendments were thrown out. The Municipal Act Amepdineiit waf 
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referred to a Select Coeamittee and the Childrens’ (Protection) BUI as reported by 
the Select Committee was passed without discussion and the House adjourned* 

General Discussion of Budget. 

On the 2ND MARCH Mr. Rajurkar opened the discussion and protested 
againt the Government policy relating to education and suggested several im- 
provements to meet the needs of the people. 

Mr. Jaiswal recommended separation of the judiciary and the executive by 
making necessary provision for the same in the budget. He also expressed that 
the Council could not make any advance under the present Reforms. 

Mr. Rahiman advocated the encouragement of ayurvedic and unani medi- 
cines and the development of Urdu. 

Mr. U. Patel pleaded for reduction of the expenditure under the head 
electric installation ” and wanted to utilise the money for other improvements. 

Mr. Fullay paid compliments to the Ministers for having secured 88 per 
cent for the transferred departments considering the decrease in the revenue 
from Excise. He said that the Ministers had subordinate position in the matter 
of allocation of expenditure. He demanded for them complete financial autonomy. 
He advocated that taxes if necessary should be imposed for the general welfare 
of the province. He said that the revenue got from the suspension of the Famine 
Insurance grant should be spent for the uplift of the rural and urban backward 
classes. 

Mr. D. K. Mehta criticised the budget and in doing so suggested several 
improvements. Mr. Gole urged improvement of industries. 

The Council then proceeded with the consideration of demands for grants 
presented to the Council for expenditure during the year 1925-26. The demands 
were put to vote and declared carried. 

Supplementary demands under the heads, Depreciation funds for the Govern- 
ment Press, Irrigation and Justice, education, famine insurance fund, and excess 
travelling allowance incurred by the Ministers, were voted. 

On the 3RD MARCH Mr. Kedar characterised the budget as neither safe 
nor progressive and urged that the Government should pay more attention to the 
Transferred Departments. He pleaded that 22 lakhs remitted from the provincial 
contribution should be earmarked for the Transferred Departments. 

Rao Bahadur Narayana Rao Kelkar expressed his inability to call the 
budget a progressive budget, as he found no change under the present Reforms. 
He criticised the Ministers for not having secured any provision for the deve- 
lopment of industries and several other important needs of the people. He said 
that Local Self-Government had made no progress. 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande laid stress on the need for the improvement of roads 
in rural areas. 

Mr. Nagle opined that if the old methods of preparing budgets were followed, 
the progress of tne Province would be doomed for ever from the popular point 
of view. He complained that no provision was made for several necessary items. 

Mr. Phauk pleaded for adequate provision for compulsory free primary 
education on the lines of Bengal. 

Mr. De, Finance Secretary, replying to the budget criticisms advanced by 
non-offidal members said that every possible care was taken not to neglect niiy 
necessary project or improvement. 

Mr. Rizvje welcomed certain provisions in the budget, which were calculated 
to help the Province. 

Mr. Trivedi, Director of Industries, narrated official activities to improve 
the conditions of indigenous enterorises. 

Mr. Beckett. Director of Public Instruction, explained the educational 
policy, and assured the House that every possible endeavour would be made to 
attain their object. 

Mr. Khaparde disapproved of the policy of separate schools on communal lines* 

The Hon’ble Mr. Deshmukh met all the objections raised by the non-official 
members in connection with the budget provisions for the constru^on of rtia4 


Imaiu^sS] voting on budget grants 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao acknowledged the generous policy of 
the Government in respect of the Transferred Departments. He said that liberal 
provision was made for education, and further he assured the House that he 
would meet other objections when voting on demands came up for discussion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson explained that the utilisation of the provincial 
grant of 22 lakhs rested with the Government. The House then adjourned till 
S March. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Council met to vote on Budget demands Mr. 
Pradhan proposed a token cut of Re. i in the general land revenue grant. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Nelson opposed the cut on the ground that the settlement 
operations could not be postponed. 

The President declared the motion for the cut carried. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson demanded a division. 29 members voted for the cut 
and 16 against, Mrs. Kale abstained from voting. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghvendra Rao, explained to Mrs. Kale her right to vote, 
and she recorded her vote with the Government. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar then proposed a cut amounting to Rs. 30,500 under the 
head ‘^Revision of survey and settlement in Berar.” 

The motion was declared carried without any division. 

Mr. Kelkar propt^ed another cut of Rs. 88,8jo tor revision of survey opera* 
tiont in Mandla district. 

Mr. Umesh Dutt Phatak supported the motion. 

The motion for the cut was declared carried by 29 against 16 votes. Both 
the Ministers abstained from voting. 

Mr. Kelkar’s motion for cuts amounting to Rs. 16,900 and Rs. 93,400 under 
the heads ** Revision of Survey Operation in Raipur and Bilaspur zemindary 
respectively ” were declared carried without a division. 

When a cut amounting to Rs, 9,351 in the grant for survey and settlement 
in Akola district was under discussion, the House adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch Mr. Waterfull, Commissioner of Settlement, explained the neces- 
sity of settlement operations, and defended Government’s policy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson followed, and asked the House to know their 
responsibilities before they arrived at any decision. 

The motion for the cut was declared carried by 21 votes against 19. 

Mr. Rajurkar’s cut amounting to Ks. 135,500 under survey and settlement 
was declared lost by a i votes against 25. 

Mr. Charde moved a token cut of Re.i in the demand for Patwari establish^ 
ment, but it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Pradhan’s token cut of Re. 1 as a protest against Hazul and general 
policy was declared carried by 30 votes against 19. The Council then adjourned. 

Discussion on Excise Grant. 

On the 9TH MARCH the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao moved the excise 
demands. 

Mr. Nagale proposed a token cut as a protest against the Government’s 
policy relating to total prohibition, and said that the excise policy of the Govern- 
ment should be influenced by considerations of revenue. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar in supporting the cut said that the excise policy was 
not successful, and urged that the Government should declare a policy of total 
prtfliibition and should carry it out within a certain definite period. Mr. Kelkar 
further declared that the policy of total prohibition should be worked, but grad- 
ually, because the declaration of total prohibition by a stroke of the pen would 
not serve any useful purpose. 

Mr. Menta and Mr. Khare severely criticised the Government and the 
Excise l^nister for not carrying out the policy of total prohibition. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson said that the excise policy of the province was an 
envy of the rest of India and there was no better person than the Hon’ble Mx, 
Raghnvtsdra Rao to carry out the poBcy dictated by this House. He expected 
the Houit fK>t to apply a brake, but to stimulate the policy. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao asked the House to know its respon- 
sibilities before dictating any excise policy in connection with total prohibitioni 
and added that the Government was unable to prescribe any time limit to 
enunciate and carry out the policy of total prohibition. 

Mr, Nagle withdrew his token cut. Rao Bahadur Kelkar then moved a token 
cut as a protest against the excise policy followed by the Minister and urged 
that the Minister should declare his policy. 

Mr. Khaparde said that Mr. Kelkar was determined not to be satisfied by 
he explanation offered by the Minister, because the Swarajists entered the 
Councils to throw out the Ministry and the budget. 

The President asked Mr. Khaparde not to criticise the Swarajists or the 
Congress Party, but to confine himself to the main topic. 

Mr. Kelkar’s cut was declared lost by ii against 36. 

The Congress Party, including 2 members of the depressed classes, voted 
for Mr. Kelkar's motion for cut, while the Nationalist Party voted with the 
officials against the motion. The entire demand under Excise minus Rs. 500 was 
put to vote and declared carried. 

The entire demand under the head ^‘Stamps” (reserved) was put to vote 
and declared carried. 

While the demands under the head ** Forest ’’ were under discussion, the 
House adjourned. 

Forest Administration Criticised. 

On the loTH MARCH Mr. Deshmukh’s token cut of Rs. 100 to call atten- 
tion to the grievances in respect of fodder grazing rales ^^as carried by 25 votes 
against 23. 

Mr. Deotale’s token cut of Re. i as a protest against the general policy of 
the Forest Department was carried by 29 votes against 21. 

The demand for Rs. 39,79,^90 under the head “ Forest ” (Reserved) was 
then put to vote and carried. 

The entire demand of Rs. 2,19,130 under the head Registration ** (Trans- 
ferred) was put to vote and carried. 

Mr, Jaiswal’s cut for Rs. 50,000 under the head “Irrigation” (Reserved) 
was declared lost by 3 against 24. 

Ihe Congress Party and the Nationalist Party abstained from voting. 

The entire demand for Rs. 15,61^00 under the head “Irrigation” (Re- 
served) was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Kedar raised objection as to why the Indian News Agency should be 
subscribed and proposed a cut of Rs. 10,000 in that respect. 

Ihe Hon. Mr. Nelson replied that the expenditure on the News Agency was 
essential because the head of the Government should be in possession of news. 
As a result ot the above reply, the cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande proposed a token cut as a protest against the 
reduction 01 the members’ daily allowances. 

The motion was carried by 17 votes against 11. The official members 
abstained from voting and the Congress Party voted againt the motion. 

On the 12TH MARCH Mr. Pradhan’s token cut to protest against the 
absence oi high officials when there were communal disorders in Nagpur, was 
carried by 29 votes against iS. 

Ihe abolition 01 the posts of divisional commissioners and their establish- 
ment was piessed and it was carried without a division. Certain cuts in 
demands under ** General Administration” were either lost or withdrawn and 
then the total demand was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Gole piessed for a cut in the Ministers ’ salaries and urged that their 
pay should be reduced to a nominal amount, in doing so, he said that Minis- 
teis did nothing for the people during their terms of o&e and the Nationalist 
Party and the Ministers were merged into the bureaucracy. 

Dr. Khare, in supporting the cut, said that it was not proper for the Minis- 
ters to hold office in view of theit opinions regarding the Simon Commissioii* 
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The Ho&’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao repudiated the insinuations and said 
that there was no case where the Government threw out their proposals and 
they did their best to improve the transferred departments. As regards their 
political views in connection with the Simon Commission they had been congratu- 
lated by the President of the Congress. The cut was pressed and declared lost 
by 9 votes against 43, The Congress Party only voted for the cut. 

The demand under the head “ General Administration ” (Transferred) was 
put to vole and carried. The House then adjourned. 

Amnsstry to Prisoners. 

On the 13TH MARCH, Mr. Kashiprasad Pande moved a motion for the 
adjournment of the House on the ground of total crop failure in the Hindi 
districts of C. P. 

The President disallowed the motion. He said that opportunity was given 
to members to speak on the cuts, but they did not avail themselves of it. 

In this connection, it is understood that the Governor refused to receive a 
deputation of members of the Hindi districts on the ground of ill-health. 

Mr. Kalikar moved a token cut and pressed for general amnesty to all 
prisoners convicted or undergoing trials in connection with communal riots. 
Mr. Hifazat AH opposed the motion on the ground that no useful purpose would 
be served bv releasing such prisoners. 

Mr. K^parde in supporting the motion said that it was brought with the 
best of motives, and in order to restore confidence and to bring about recon- 
ciliation between the communities. 

Dr. Khare said that more than 30 Mahomedans approached him to support 
the motion of general amnesty. 

Mr. Pradhan assured t^t he had a sympathetic attitude towards Mah> 
medans and that amnesty was not meant for the Hindus alone. 

Mr. Sherfuddm said that his painful duty was to oppose the motion. Unless 
both the communities arrived at an amicable settlement to arrest further dis- 
orders, it was useless to approach the Government for general amnesty. 

Messrs. Fulcy, Golwalkar, Gole, and Patel supported the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambc assured the House that the Government would 
pay serious attention to the question of amnesty. 

The motion was declared carried by 34 votes against 18. The Mahomedan 
members, except Mr. Rahaman, voted with the officials. The non-official nomi- 
nated members including Mis. Annusiyabai Kale voted in favour of the motion 
for general amnesty. The Ministers abstained from voting. 

Censure on Police Grant. 

On the 14TH MARCH Mr. Jaiswal in moving a cut of Rs. ^ 1,359 under 
the head “ Police ” (reserved) said that the expenditure was unjustified. 

Mr. Gowan in opposing the motion stated that special reserved and armed 
police were necessary, when there were outbreaks of communal riots, for main 
taining peace and order. The motion was carri^ by 25 votes against 20. 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande raised an objection to the provision of 4 lakhs for 
furniture and apparatus for the Nagpur Science College, but subsequently 
withdrew it. ® » 'i j 

On the 15TH MARCH demands under the head Education (Transferred), 
amounting to Rs 63,97489 ; under the head Medical (Transferred), amounting to 
Rs, 16,20,559; Public Health (Transferred), amounting to Rs. 6,64,300; and under 
the h^d Agriculture (Transferred), amounting to Rs. 17,42,222 were carried ; as 
also the demands under Industries (Reserved) and Industries (Transferred). 

The guillotine was applied to the remaining demands. The Council was 
then adjourned sine die 

Governor's Certification. 

Reduction efiected by the C. P. Legislative Council under heads **land 
revenue*’ general administration ”, administration of justice and pdice 
(reserved) were certified by the Governor declaring that expenditures were 
essential to the diKharge of his responsibility to administer those departiiients» 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

I'he Governor** Address* 

The Badgpt Session of the Burma Legislative Ooancil conamenoed at Rangoon on the 
9TH PBBRUAliy 1928. His Excellency the Governor, who arrived in State at II a.m. in 
addressing the Council refeired to the impending departure of Sir William Keith, Finance 
Member and dwelt upon the Simon Commission. He said that they were still waiting for 
a lead from the Government of India about the election of a committee of the local Council 
to cO'Operate with the Simon Commission. Despite the Secretary of State for India** 
speech, the Viceroy’s appeal for co-operation and Sir John Sim m’s letter, he was afraii that 
some important sections of political thought in India, and some legislative bodice might 
still adopt the most harmful policy of non-cooperation with the Commission. He hoped 
that the local Council would not follow a lead of that kind but would adopt a policy of 
goodwill. 

Dealing with crime in the province he expressed horror at the appalling oases of 
murder — 8,600 during the last three years. That fact was all the more startling, being 
entirely out of harmony with what was a stronghold of Buddhist religion. He had no 
donbt that what really was wanted was the awakening of the public conscience and general 
rallying of the people on the side of law and order, for which he was aware he could rely 
on the assistance of the memb'^rs of th'* Council. 

The Governor repudiated ihe sugg'^stion that the cause of refusal to pay the Capitation 
tax was poverty. There was provision for exemption of the poor The movement was 
confined to certain well-defined areas, skilfully organis^^d and in many villages led by 
well-to-do men. He conceded that the people were entitled to hold the opinion that th> 
Capitation and Tbathameda faxes should be abolihbed. But the Government bad decided 
upon their retention for the present and unless the movement was firmly handled the 
danger would become widespread. He regretted that at the outset of his career as 
Governor of Burma, he should have been compelled to adopt these repressive measures. 
The taxes were old taxes, and were bringing in a revenue of more than one orore of rupees 
every year. So far the search for suitable substitutes had proved infructuons. But be 
was prepared to consider any proposals for replacing them, at any rate the Capitation Ux, 
by taxes less open to theoretical ob]pcticn. 

His ExcelJincy the Governoi’s speech was followed by a short recess aft^r which the 
bosineas of the day was taken up 

Swearing-in of new members and interpellations l>eing over, Mr. U Pu, Leader of the 
People’s Party moved an adjournmint motion to consider the action of the Government in 
interfering with the liberty of the speech and in imposing restrictions on the members of 
the Hinbu Conference, that they must not refer In their speeches to the Capitation and 
Tbatbameda taxes and the Cuuper Committee’s report. The Presidect fixed 4 pm. for 
the discussion of t be motion. 

The Forest Minister introduced the Betting Tax Bill and proposed referring it to a 
Select Committee, The motion was opposed by the People’s party members. Bat it wm 

PMsed. 

Presentation of tbe Budget. 

The Budget was next presented by tbe Finance Member. Tbe revised estimates for 
1927-S8 sbow^ an opening balance of on«> crore. Receipts amonnted to Rs. 11,50,23,000 
and expenditure to Bs. 12,98,64,000. The closing balance amounted to Rs. 11,69,000. 
The estimated receipts included a propofM>d loan of 85 lakhs from the provincial loans fond. 
The opening balance was actually 17,25,000 or Rs. 7,21,000 in excess o( the sanctioned 
esttmale. 

In view of these flgores, it had been decided to redoes tbe proposed loan by 10 lakbs 
to 76 lakhs and to assome a closing balance of 80, instead of Rs. 1136,000. On the expen- 
diture side, provision was made for Bs. 9,72,44.000 ordinary revenue expenditnre, 
Bs. capiul expenditorr, and Bs. 29,69,000 under debt heads or B^ 13,60.98,000 

in all. 

Sir William Ktith, Finance Member, introdooiog tbe Bndget, referred to the eevera). 
B9W ^Miiges made in the form of the bndget, so ae to make it mom omUj nodomtaodobio. 
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After diUtiag on reoeipti ond expenditure, he remarked that the prorinoe had taken on 
a large irrigation and building conetruotlon programme, which would be carried out ore? 
a number of years. The commitments of Burma were not so large as to prevent these 
being financed by loans without getting into deep waters and without imposing fresh 
taxation. He described the Public Accounts committee of Burma as the second most 
efficient in India. 

Ban on Minbu Conference. 

At 4 p.m. the Leader of the People's Party moved his adjournment motion in connec- 
tion with the Minbu Conference. After criticising the orders interfering with the liberty 
of speech, he thought that it was better to allow the people to ventilate their grievances 
publicly. And he could not think how a breach of the peace could be apprehended from 
snob ('^onfer«>noe8. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. Brander, opposing the motion, outlined the history of the 
campaign of non*paymf>nt of taxes and quoted sevr^ral speec hes to show that the agitators 
started a vile calumny of the Government, and it was a serions attempt to subvert autho- 
rity and break down the system of Qovtrument established by law. Bo Government worth 
the name, could do otherwise than to take drastic action in the face of such affairs. The 
Gov rnment did not obj« ot to free criticism. No Government did. Bot in the present 
instance, the Government took the view that if the Conference was allowed to discuss the 
subject, the orowd'^ which attended it. would go back with a desire to start the agitation 
in the other parts of the provino*. The campaign was merely an attempt to break down 
the system of law and order. The go il, he said, shoold be reached by ooostitntional 
methods. He asked the House whether they were ready to encourage those who were 
retarding Burma's progress and committing violent deeds and bringing desolation to them- 
selves and others 

A lively discussion took place on the motion for two honrs, and it was ultimately 
talked out. Of the non-official speakers Mr. U Eyaw Lon of the Golien Valley Party, 
and Mr. Campagnac (Independent) and some other members of the People's Party ciiticiaed 
it. The Con-.cil then adjourned. 

Discussion of the Budget. 

On the lOTH FEBRUARY general Jisoossion of the budget was initiated by 
Mr, U. Pu, Leader of the P. opK’» Party, who complimented Sir William Eeitb, Finance 
Member, on his ability, courtesy and industry, and regretted his inpending departure. 
This feeling was endorsed by subsequent speakers from different seotions of the House. 

Mr. U Pn criticising the budget compared the disparity between the police and 
education expenditures, and urged postponement, of works involving large expenditarc 
not urgently net ded. He wariu-ti t he Government that the present expenditure, if con- 
tinued, would inv.dve the country in difficulties lie also referred to the observations 
made by the Auditor-Genera! rrpar.iiug the rapid growth of proviuotal expenditure. 

CriticiHm was also levelled by other speakers against the disproportionate increase 
in departments other than nation-building, an 1 on the retention of the Capitation tax, 
the present excise policy and the non productive civil woiks budget. 

On the IITH FEBRUARY the Ministers and the members of the Government replied 
to the criticisms made by the non-officials yesterday during the general discutsion of 
the Budget. 

The Education Minister said that the cost of education was mounting each year, and the 
Government had been considering the Compuleory Education Bill which be hoped to 
expedite. As regards help to 1 oal bodies, he said that the Gviverument was anxious to do 
all m its power, but it was for the local bodies to abow first that they bad an interest in 
their own affairs. 

The Forest Minister said that the allegations made in connection with the Land Mort- 
gage Bank Bill were baseless, and explained the present position He dismissed the statemmit 
that C0Di*umptioo of liquor had inoreaseii, and -aid. rather it was lower than what it 
was before. He said that the total revenue derived from liquor did not exceed 9 per oent 
of the total provincial revenue and compared very favourably with those of other provinoet 
in India. He quoted the import figures and remarked that Burma was oomparatlvoly 
■peaking very sober. 

The Home Member regretted the absence of constructive criticism in the remarkt 
made by the members If tb^e province was to progress, it was necessary that there iboakl 
be law and order, and to obtain that progress, there must be sn adequate force to proiervt 
law and order. As regards bribery and corruption, he said every attempt had bee n 
made to tuppreti them, and there had been a great improvement during the last tew years. 
\t the mwbm wanted to reduoe the policy of expenditure, they ehoald adviee the 
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to oo-operate more with the policy In the snppreMlon of orimei and in the detooUon 
of onlprite. 

The Finance Member thanked the members for the kind referenoee to him. He said 
that the expenditure on education and the nation*bailding departments compared favour* 
ably with the figures of ten years back 

As regards the Oapiration and Thathameda taxes, he said that these were Burmese 
indigenous taxes, and it was not possible to abolish them until substitutes could be found* 
He concluded by saying that the financial position of Burma was sound. The Oounoil 
then adjourned. 

Arms Act Amending Bill. 

On the 13TH FSBRUART the following four bills were passed The Burma Military 
police Bill to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the Military Policy in Burma so as 
to embody all the existing Acts ; the Indian Arms Burma Amendment Bill to make clear 
what knives are arms, and to prevent people from going about armed with o>*rtain knives 
with pointed blades ; the Burma sale of Food and Drugs Bill to check aiulteration ; 
the City of Rangoon Mnnioipal Amendment Bill tn empower the Corporation to grant 
gratuities in certain cases ; the Burma Municipal Bill to consolidate and ami*ad the 
law rilating to the municipalities in Burma ; and the Burma Weights and Measures Bill 
to provide standards to weights and measures for use in Burma. 

The India Arms Bill evoked a great deal of discussion in which various members 
took part ; and the members of the people*s Party opp ^sed it on the ground that it was 
a further attempt of the Qovernm«*nt to disarm the people. The provisions in the 
existing Village Act were enough, they declared, to deal with the situation, and that 
the object of the Government would not be achieved by snob a measure. 

The Bill was passed by an overwhelming mojority. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 15TH FSBRUART the non-official business transacted was the disoussion of 
two retolntions, one of which was withdrawn after discussion, while the other which 
evoked a lively disenssion was negatived by a majority of votes. Tne latter resolution 
was to the effect that the appointment of a special officer for the suppression of crime in 
Pegu Division was not necessary. 

On the 16TH FSBRUART Mr. 8. Tyabji moved the adjournment of the Hou^e to 
discuos a mattter of urgent importance, that is, the conduct of members of the Cameron 
Regiment stationed in Rangoon in committing assaults ou women and various other oflenoea 
and the public unrest caused ih>»reby. 

The President said that he bad no information to enable him to decide on the urgency of 
the matter or of its public importance. He noticed that no questions hml h-‘en asked on 
the matter. He tbirefore suggested to the mover to put certain questions in this oonneo- 
tion to Q<rveiDment and asked th^ Government to waive the time limit and answer these 
questions in the course of the next week. If those answers were unsatisfactory the Presi- 
dent said the mover could renew his application. 

Mr. Tyabji agreed to the suggesstion and the matter was dropped. 

Tw'o noo-cfficial resolutions of provincial concern were then discussed and ultimately 
withdrawn as the movers of the other resolutions ou the agenda were absent. 

On a point of order miss'd, the President sam that any member who hai given notice 
of a resolution sbooM be in his place at the proper time or be should explain bis absence. 
The Council then adjourne*^. 

Ou the 18TH FEBBUART the Conncil held a short sitting when some official busineia 
was tiansacted, On the motion of the Forest Minister the Bill to am»*nd the Burma 
Ptsber es Act 1905 to give power for the issue of fishery leases to landowners collectively 
at appro vi^d rents was referred to a select committee. The Forest Minister alto presented 
the report of the Select Committee on the Burma Bating T^x Bill which provide# the 
levy of a ux at S and half per cent upon all turns paid as beta into the totalisator and the 
levy of a tax not exceeding one rupee upon every bet made with the bookmaker. Tbt 
Select Committee had recasted the Bill to emphaaise the fact that the Bill was to apply only 
to horse racing and pony racing. The Council then adjourned. 

Demands for Grants. 

Ou the 20TH FEBRUARY after the Finance Member bad moved for a grant 
of two cron s, t1xty*foor lakhs, ninety thousand, eight hundred and seventy rupees for tba 
departments under bis charge, three token cots were proposed of which only two war# 
put to the vote, one being withdrawn. 

Mr. U. Tba Z&n proposed exemption from the Thathameda Tax of the parents of Miogg 
w|io paH the Patamapyad Pali sacred literature eaxmioatione, 
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Oo?6niiiieiit OppOMd the motion for flnnnoiat reaioQs, hot it wai prened to a dif itton 
and oarried* The People’s Party and sereral Iniependenta oast their votes in it« favour . 

Hr Ttaarrawaddy U. Pa’s motion urged the abolition of the Capitation and Thathameda 
Taxes and eritiolsed the method of oolleoting them. He said that a sort of reign of terror 
had been inititated by the adoption of repressive measaros and called in question the 
conduct of some officials concerned. 

Mr« Smyth, the Financial Commissioner, traced the history of this agitai ion and 
characterised it as a mere political stunt without reason or ground. 

Hr. Brander, Chief Secretary, said that most of the charges against the officials were 
abiolntely unfounded and the mover failed to specify instances. Rad not the sitnation 
in Tbarrawaddy been tak^n in haul in time, active rebellion would hav^ taken place. 

The Finance Member pointed oat that the proper conrse to rednoe taxation was to 
rednoe expenditure, bnt no snggestion had bean forthcoming. He referred to the report 
of the Betrenohment Committee which recommended an increased expenditure instead of 
snggesting a rednction. Government accepted the advice of the Committee and was 
indifferent to the retention of these taxes if it oonld get sufficient money to carry on. The 
effect of this cat would be that the headman would not get his oommiasion paid in fnll, 
but would have to wait for a year. The motion was lost. 

Suppression of Bribery. 

On the 17TH FEBRUARY, of the four non>official resolutions disposed of in the 
Cuuucii, three were withdrawn, while one, which was of some importance, was lost. The 
last resolution recommended the appointment of a oommittee to enquire into and make 
recommendations to suppress bribery aud corruption. 

Hr. U. To Hla, the mover, said that the question was old, and had been disonsaed 
in the press and on the floor of the House, as its existence was an nndeniable fact. The 
taking of bribes was detrimental to the administration of iuatice and had resulted in the 
pnbiio losing oonfldenoe in British Rule. 

The Chief SecreUry opposing the resolution said that the Government had dealt 
firmly and rigorously with any cases exposed, and did not think any good wonld come 
out through an enquiry by such a committee. After explaining what the Government 
had done in this connect ion, he said he donbted whether the committee would be in a 
position to pot forward proposals to combat the evil. The only way to eradioatc the evil 
was by public condemnation. 

Hr. U. Pu, supporting the resolution, criticised the oorrnption in the subordinate 
iodioiary. 

The Home Member said that the Government did not deny the existence of the evil, 
but every effort had been made to suppress the evil, as a result of which there was a great 
rednotion in the number of oases. He did not see that any useful purpose wonld be 
served by snob a oommittee, and asked the members to bring the oases known to them to 
the Dotioe of the Government. He did not think the statement that people had lost oon- 
fidenoe in the Government was correct ; for even the members of the Opposition had 
admitted that they preferred to be tried for offences by an English Magistrate rather than 
by a Burman Magistrate. Ko constrootive scheme had been put forward to snppress the 
evil. As no case had been made out for the appointment of such a oommittee, he strongly 
opposed it. The Coonoil then a<l joorned. 

Allegations Against Military. 

On the 218T FEBRUARY at question time Mr. S. A. 8. Tyabji asked 

Whether the Government will be pleased to state if any information with regard 
molestation of women or rowdiness by members of the Cameron Regiment has been 
brought to the notioe of the Government; 

(2) whether it ia true that a girl has been sent to the General Hospital beoanse of ill* 
treatment by members of this regiment ; 

(8) whether two ladles in Oandwith Road have been molested ; 

(4) whether any lady was molested whilst goiug in a Tloca Gharry ; 

(6) whether there was any row between a member or members of the Begimeiit and 
the Chinese in China Street or in that quarter.” 

The Home Member said : **No oases of the natnre referred to have been reported to 
the Polios, with the exception of one case in which two soldiers broke into a shop and 
committed theft. It is understood that these soldiers have been dealt with by a eonrt* 
martial* Exhaustive enquiries have boon made as to the oooorreooe of any oases of the 
nature referred to ; but information has been forthcoming regarding only two iaoldenta, 
f 1) An Angio-tndiaa lady was aoooited in the streete by three eoldiere, and invited to go 
lor a drive with them in a taxi On her refusal, they left her. A Baropean ia^ when 

4S 
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Ebcmt to enter her flet in the town wma tome what radelj jostled bj some loldiere, who 
were paning. 

(5) Ko ; Uie allrgatiooB bate been oarefnlly enquired into and found to be abeolntelj 
false and without foundation. The hoapitai records confirm this. 

(8) and (4) No information is forthcoming. In November before the Cameron Regi- 
ment came to Rangoon two soldiers on cycles came alongasi ie a Ticca Gharry, in which 
the lady mentioned was driving. Upon her objection to their presence, they rode away. 

(6) No. Some six months ago a soldier belonging to the Ifanohester Regiment was 
oonoemed in an affray with some Chinamen in China Town, and received some injuriss. 
He was taken in charge by the Garrison Military police, and a report was made to the 
pdioe. 

After further interpellations, several nominal cuts were moved to the demands made 
by the Finance Member ; but all motions were lost. 

Discussion on another cut on the Finance Member^s demand was proceeding, when 
the Council adjourned. 

On the 88ND FEBRUARY the President informed the House that Mr. Tharrawaddy 
U Pu had sent in notice of a resolution expressing dissatisfaction with the Statutory Com- 
mission, but that the resolution did not survive the ballot. 

When cuts on budgets were being received the same member sent notice of a nominal 
cut to discuss the Statutory Commission, but no money b('ing provided in the Budget for 
the Commission, there could not be any discussion on the Statntory Commission. But in 
order to meet what appeared to be the general wish of the Opposition, he (the President) 
consulted the Gt>vernor and the L<>ader of the House. The Governor had consented to 
admit the motion on the Statntory Commission for discussion, and bad fixed Friday after- 
noon, so as not to interfere with demands for grants. 

The President also said that he had received notice of a motion expressing confidence 
in the Statutory Commission, and a desire to co-operate with it. He asked other members 
to give notice of motions, if they desired to m'lve any. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pn objected to this, and asked the President not to allow the 
other side to move any such motion, as bis party members, being given to understand 
that his resolution of *' No-confidence ** or cot would not be allowed, bad gone back to 
the districts. 

The President said that the Governor ha<i desired to satisfy the members of the 
Gonneil and to give an opportunity to them to discuss the matter. 

Mr. U. Pu, Leader of t be People’s Party also objected and said that it was a very 
important constitutional question. It was not fair to let the other side move any motion 
on this snbjeet, in view of the fact that the Opposition benches bad dwindled in numbers, 
the members having gone back to their districts. 

The day was devoted to a discussion of several financial cats. One was lost, while 
the others were withdrawn. 

Debate on Working of Reforms. 

On the 28BD FEBRUARY opportnnity was taken in the Cooncil to raise the question 
of the working of the Reforms in Burma, when after the House bad agreed to the 
demands of the Finance Member, Mr. J. K. Mnnshi, a non-party member, moved a taken 
cut to the demand onder the item Provincial Legislative Council.” 

Mr. Mnnshi explained at the ontset that bis object was not to censure either the 
Government or any party or any section of the House, but to indulge in oonstruotive 
criticism which would result ultimately in our advantage to the province. An examina- 
tion of the working of the Council during the past 12 months would show that they were 
going backwards. After criticising the work of the various parties in the Oonooil be 
deprecated the tendency of the memlMrs to speak in Burmese, and turning the House 
into a vote-recording machine, which be said was not the object of the Reforms. He 
expressed the opinion that the non«offioial Europeans were inarticulate and were not carry- 
ing out their responaibilitiea 

A number of members then took part in tbs debate, the critics of the Reforms being 
mostly members of the People’s Party. 

Mr. Wronghton, representing the Burma Chamber pointed ont that non-oflioia) Baro- 
pesns bad been present during all the debates in the House and participated in snob at 
interested them but not in the others, lest they should be misnoierstood. 

The Chief Secretary, opposing the out, explained the principles of the Reforms and said 
that tbs Government memlMrs were doing what they bollevad to be in the best Intsrestt 
of the Government and the province. The principle of joint respontibility bad bss^ 
toeepledy and a new and imporbuit oonfootlofi was being estabNsM, 
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Mr. ▲. Smjtii, FlBAkMiAl OommiMliDiier, nid thtt for the Beoerved hall the Qot«ni« 
nent wai not responsible to the House, bat to the Seoretary of State. 

Hr. Honshi, the mover of the ont, replying to the debate, drew the attention of the 
Honse to the statement made by Mr. IT. Kyaw Dan that the nominated members were the 
real representatives of the people and the backbone of democracy. He strongly criticised 
the statement made by Mr. Smyth that the Government was not responsible to the Honse 
for the Beserved half, and characterised, in view of that statement, the Home Member's 
asking the Honse to grant bis demand as a mere farce. He asked the People's Party to 
follow the tactics of the Swarajists in the Assembly and fight fn the Conncil until the goal 
was achieved, instead of walking ont, as it was not in the best interests of the people 
whom they represented in the Conncil. 

The debate bad not oonclnded, when the Conncil adjourned till to-morrow. 

Debate on Simon Commission. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY the People's Party again walked ont of the Council at the 
commencement of the discnssion of the motion of confidence in the Simon Commission. 

At 4-80 P. m., the President asked Mr. U, Kyaw Dan to move bis motion on the 
Simon Commission. 

Mr. U. Pn, Leader of the People's Party, rose to a point of order, and wanted to 
offer a personal explanation. But he was ruled out by the President on the ground that 
he was dwelling on the general policy of bis Party and speaking on the motion before it 
was moved. 

Mr. U. Pu, in the course of his speech, declared that his party would have nothing 
to do with the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Tharrawady U. Pu, Deputy Leader of the People's Party, also rose to a point of 
order but wan disallowed by the President. 

Mr. U. Pu left the Honse, followed by his party members, amidst cries from the 
People's Party “ Let us leave the House, “ Do what you like,” and cries of “ order, order ** 
from the other side. 

Mr. Kyaw Don, member of the Independent Party, then moved the following reeo- 
Intion 

** This Council has full confidence in the Statutory Commission, and resolves to 
co-operate with it." 

Mr. C. H. Cbampagnac, (Anglo-Indian representative), supporting the motion criti* 
oised the People's Party for imitating the actions of a section of Indian politicians. He 
deplored the policy of the People's Party, which be characterised as nnstatesmanlike. 
He thought of the majority of Burmans outside the Council, and said that Burma had 
nothing to lose, but everything to gam by co-operating with the Commission. 

Mr. Saw Hia Aung (Barman Independent) did not agree with the first part of the 
motion, but agreed to give evidence before the Commission. 

Dr. Ba Yin, Education Minister, opined that they should always try to get what 
they could, and said that neither he nor his constituency could agree to the barren policy 
of boycott. 

Mr. U. San Pe, Mr. U. Tba Zan and Mr. U, Po Shein supported the motion, and 
criticised the People's Party, 

The Finance Member protested against the discourtesy to the Chair and the House, 
shown by the member ot the People's Party by their leaving the House in an unmannerly 
fashion. 

Explaining the position, he said that on the 16th January, Mr. Tbarawaddy U. Pn gave 
notice of a resolution expressing dissatisfaction with the Simon Commission, but that 
resolution did not survive the ballot. On the 16tb February, the same member gave notioe 
of a ont in the budget to discuss the reforms including the Simon Commission, and on the 
S3nd February the President informed that the discussion on that cut could not be allowed, 
there being no provision for the Commission in the budget. * 

After oonsultatinn with His Excellency, the President intimated to the Honse on the 
88nd that His Excellency the Governor bad consented to admit the motion on the Com- 
mission. Friday the 84th having been fixed for discussion, the President invited submis- 
sion of notioe of motions on that subject. As the leader of the People's Party objected, 
the President offered to him postponement of the dt bate to Monday next, but that offer 
was refoo'd. The People's Party hail a month’s time to prepare their speech, and the 
objection pot forward by the Leader of that Party, be was sure, would not carry weight 
with any member of tho House. In conclusion, he reiterated his protest at the condnel 
of the People's Party. 

The motion wai p ass ed without any dissentient voice. 
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DiloaBiion on Budget. 

BarlleT in the da^ the unfinished debate of Mr. Munehi'a nominil out, moved yeiter* 
day being reenmed, the Home Member in the oouree of his reply, referring to the attack 
m^e on the Ministers from time to time, said that His Excellency the Oovernor appointed 
the best Minister he was able to get, and if the Opposition wanted to pass a vote ci 
oensnre on the Ministers, they oonJd bring a motion of no-oonfidenoe. Concluding, be 
said, the mover bad given a lot of advice, and assured him that he would take his admoni- 
tions to heart. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Another cut moved by a member of the Independent and Qolden Valley Party raised 
a disoDssion on the abolition of the post of Commibsioners and it was supported among 
others by members of the People's Party, 

After discussion, practically for the whole of the day, the out was pressed to a divi- 
sion, and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 26TH FEBBUABT the members of the People's Party, who walked out yester- 
day, were present but t bey were only few in numbers. 

After interpellations, Mr. S. Tyabji, Member, People's Party, wanted to make a 
statement complaining about the attack made yesterday on bis party during the debate 
on the Simon Commission motion in their absence from the House. But he was ruled 
dut of order by the President 

Mr. Tyabji remarked that the Opposition expected that the party would be protected 
by tl.e Chair in their absence. 

The President said that the remark was a personal refiection on the Chair, and cries 
of ** withdraw " arose from ofBoial benches. 

Eight cuts under various heads in the Home Member's demands for grants were 
disposed of to-day, two being lost and the rest withdrawn. 

Another cot was under discussion, when the clock struck 5 p.m., and the President 
stopped further discussion, and applied guillotine to all the motions for grants. 

The Home Member's demand for Rs. 3,54,12,440 for bis department, the Fores? Minis- 
ter's demand for Bs. 2,66.16,590 and the Education Minister's demand for Bs. 2,27,34,440 
were passed. 

^veral additional and supplementary grants were also passed. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Budget Session Concluded. 

On the 27TH FBBBUABY the Council ooncluded its Budget session. After the tran- 
saction of some official business the Council was prorogued. The Fisheries Amendment 
Bill and the Burma Bettiog Tax Bill were passed without any disooasion. 



The B. & O. Legislative Council. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council commenced its winter session at 
Patna on the i6TH TANUARY 1938. 

In pursuance of the Congress resolution, members belonging to the Congress 
Party in the ^uncil put in their appearance just as the Council met, but after 
a short while, began to walk out one by one. Thus, by the time the new nomi- 
nated members had finished their oath-taking, all the Congress benches became 
empty. The members of the Independent Congress Party including Messrs. 
Jagatnarain La], Devaki Prasad Sinha and others however remained, and took 
part in the proceedings. 

After interpellations, the House proceeded to discuss resolutions. 

The first reso ution stood in the name of Mr. Mahomed Ishaque recommend- 
ing that the Urdu script be made optional in the courts of the province. But 
he, being a member of the Congress Party, was not there to move it ; but a 
similar resolution stood in the name of a non-Congress member, Mr. Mahomed 
Hussain, who however moved it, with the difference that he recommended the 
introduction of Urdu as an optional court-script in the three divisions of Tirhut, 
Patna and Bhagalpur only. 

There was a long discussion on this motion. The mover made it clear, at 
the outset, that it was not on any sentimental ground that he recommended the 
resolution for their acceptance. Ii was because the Mussalmans in the province 
felt a genuine grievance that they were not allowed to transact their court 
business in the Urdu script. The grounds of administrative and financial diffi- 
culties urged against the resolution, were absolutely baseless. 

Mr. Mubarak Ah referred to the statistics of students offering Urdu as 
their vernacular at the different University examinations, to show that a large 
number of the people studied Urdu, and therefore there was no administrative 
difficulty involved in this matter. 

It was urged by some of the supporters of the resolution that Urdu was 
more scientific than Hindi. 

The Leader of the House declared on behalf of the Government that the 
Government would remain neutral on this question. The Government members 
would not therefore vote on the resolution ; and it was for non-official members 
to express themselves one way or the other on it. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha condemned the neutral attitude of the Govern- 
ment as timid and imbecile. He thought that the matter might have been settled 
at a private meeting of the members. He thought that administrative and financial 
difficulties were great. He appealed to the mover to postpone consideration of 
the question. 

The motion was put to vote and carried by 14 to is. 

Efforts were made during the interval to persuade the mover and other 
Mussalman members to agree to the withdrawal of the resolution at present. In 
view of the question coming up before the Round-Table Conference, convened 
by Mr. Sachidanand Sinha, but unsuccessfully. 

Another resolution discussed to-day was moved by Mr. Srinandan Prasad 
Singh recommending that no restriction be imposed upon local bodies as regards 
t^ numbers of upper primary schools maintained by them. 

The resolution was witndrawn in view of toe asssurance given by the 
Minister of Education to sympathetically consider the question of the extension 
of primary education. 

On the 17TH JANUARY the Swarajist members were again conspicuous hy 
their absence although they were frequently noticed outside the chiraber. In 
consequence, many of the resolutions on the order raper were not moved. 

A resdution was moved by Hr. Devaki Prasad ffinna, urging that hnniidlntn 
steps should be taken to improve the pay, prospects and status of the finlmdinali 
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Civil Service, with a view to Its total amalgammation with the Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Executive Service. 

Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Mobarak Ali urged the Government to take 
iaunediate steps towards the reduction of agricultural indebtedness, and to estab- 
lish Land Mortgage banks to provide the agriculturists with loans on long and 

easy terms. 

After discussion, both the resolutions were withdrawn, in view of the sympa- 
thetic assurance given on behalf of the Government. With regard to the firs t 
resolution, it was stated on behalf of the Government that the memorial submit- 
ted ^ the Sub-Peputy ( ollectors would receive the best consideration. 

with regard to the record resolution, the Education Minister suggested to 
the mover not to press the resolution, as he was already considering me matter 
and thinking of taking steps in the direction indicated. 

On the i8TH JANUARY the Council held a very short sitting. Owin^ to the 
absence of the Swarajist members, a number of resolutions standing in their 
names were not moved. 

fhe resolution of Mr. Mubarak Ali for the grant of more facilities to the 
candidates for the pleadership examination, was discussed and ultimately with- 
drawn. 

Swarajists Oppose Mining Bill. 

On the soTH JANUARY the Government Bill to oflbr facilities for the expant 
sion of the mining industry was referred to a select committee. Swarajis- 
members participated, and opposed the measure. The Council then adjourned 
till February 18 , when the budget was presented. 

The Financial Statement for 1928-29. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY in introducing the budget for 1928*29 the 
Hon. Maharaja Bahadur of Dumiaon, Finance Member said When 1 pre- 
sented the budget 12 months ago, it was anticipated that we should open 
the current with a balance of one crore 82 lakhs and 80 thousands of 
which 66 lakhs and 3 thousand would be the balance of famine insurance fund 
and the rest would be available for general purposes. When accounts for 1926-27 
were finally made up, it was found that our revenue was 1 lakh and 68 thousai^ 
more and our expenditure 8 lakhs and 87 thousand less than we expected- It is 
not only infrequently cast in the teeth of finance department that it habitually 
under-estimates revenue and over-estimates expenditure. Exactitude is unattain- 
able and it is well that error should be on the right side. I can only tell the 
Council that 1 should be sorry to be a member in charge of a department which 
sj^ibited contrary tendency. On the present occasion our excess of revenue 
was due entirely to an excess under irrigation. For appropriation purposes 
working expenses of the Irrigation Department are treated as reductions from 
revenue under this one head but at the end of the year charges for establishment 
and tools and plant are distributed proportionately to the works expenditure 
amosff various major irri&ation heads on the expenditure side. The result of 
this iS that eventually toere is always an excess of revenue over excesses under 
certain of irrigation expenditure heads. On the present occasion excess of 
revenue under irrigation was neutralised to the extent of 2 lakhs of rupees by an 
unexnected lailiog cm of revenue under miscellaneous unclaimed deposits.” 

On expenditure side over 4 lakhs of rupees lapsed under civil works and 
nearly 3 lakhs under public health. There were lapses of over a lakh under 
medical and superannuation and under loans and advances by the provincial 
Government. Reasons for these lapses will no doubt be scrutinised in due course 
by the Public Accounts Committee. The net result of these excesses of revenue 
and savings in expenditure was that we started the current year with the opening 
balance of I crore 93 lakhs and 35 thousand of which 6 k lakhs and 31 thousand 
were In Femme InenrAnee FunH. I muet nevt refer tn Hilferenee between Original 
and revised estimates of the year 1927-28 which is drawing to its close. We esti- 
mAtS now that our year will be $ crores 6$ lakhs and 36 theimand or 2 lakhs and 
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6 tbouiaiid leit than were expected. This is more than accounted for by the fiict 
that excise revenue is down hy 2}i lakhs. Drought in Bihar doods in Orissa 
and sta^ation in coal industry and failure of lac crop in Chota Naepur have 
all contributed to this result. This is our principal expending source of revenue 
and if it has ceased to expend the warning must not go unheeded. On the other 
hand, we now anticipate that our total expenditure charged to revenue will be 
6 and one fourth lakhs less than we expected 12 months ago. As usual largest 
Saving (of 3 lakhs and 87 thousand) occur under civil work. This is due to 
progress on various works under construction being slower than had been 
no{>^. What is not spent this year will have to be carried forward next year 
for ** works in progress.*’ There have also been excesses of 66 thousand under 
education and i lakh 39 thousand under irrigation chiefly for repair of flood 
damage in Orrissa for which supplementary demands had been voted by the 
Council. 

The net result of all this is that we expect to start next year with an opening 
balance of 1 crore 65 lakhs and 51 thousand of which 69 lakhs and 40 thousand 
will be balance of famine insurance fund and balance of 96 lakhs and 11 thousand 
will be available for general purposes. The total revenue which we expect to 
receive in 1928-2 p is 5 crores 74 lakhs and 37 thousand. This is about 9 lakto 
above the revised estimate of the current year but increase is due chiefly to recent 
instruction of the auditor general in accordance with which a number of items 
of receipt which used to be taken m deduction of expenditure are with effect 
from the next year to be treated as revenue. This accounts for increases under 
land revenue and industries. 

In dealing with our expenditure I propose to deal separately with those 
charges to which we are already committed and those which represent new 
expenditure. The former class of expenditure I shall refer to as ist edition ” and 
the latter as 2nd edition” expenditure because it is only at the second stage of 
preparation of budget that any new expenditure is included in it. The ist edition 
expenditure debitable to revenue amounts to 5 crores ;2 lakhs and 37 th)usand 
and other expenditure to 20 lakhs and 42 thousand. Total 5 crores 93 lakhs 
and 69 thousand. Minimum ordinary closing balance that we consider it proper 
to maintain is about 7^ lakhs which is something less than two months’ average 
expenditure. Last year it is true that we budgeited for a lower sum but we 
were monetarily expecting an alteration to be made in rules relating to famine 
insurance tund whicn would have released a large sum from the fund to our 
general balance. That alteration was not made. It is still however possible 
tnat rules will be altered and our minimum balance in the fund considerably 
riKluced. But this will now have to wait till next year’s budget. Our closing 
balance being fixed it is possible to arrive at the sum of money available for 
new schemes. This figure is approximately 30 lakhs. Of this 3 lakhs have in 
the first place been set aside for unforeseen demands arising during the course of 
the year. The roost important and diflicult point to decide with regard to the dis- 
posal of remainder is how much of it should be utilised for recurring expenditure. 
Our revenue for 1928-39 being 5 crores 74 lakhs and 37 thousand and our first 
edition expenditure debitable to revenue 5 crores 73 lakhs and 27 thousand. It 
is evident that unless there is some fact to be considered which does not appear 
on surface, there is very little scope for increasing our recurring commitments. 
Balance of our resources and commitments is fairly shown by relaiion between 
our anticipated revenue and our first edition expenditure of 1928-39. If oar 
revenue is likely to increase so also our expenditure without any further specific 
additions to it on our part. Margin of safety of our normal revenue over oar 
normal expenditure is therefore very small. 

While our excise revenue was increasing by half a crore we were incraasii^ 
our recurring expentiture also by half a crore. Days when we could do 
kind of thing are gone. Until some radical change occurs in our position wa 
shall have to restrict our iresh recurring commitments within very narrowed 
limits. After most anxious consideration I omsider that an ultimate extra re* 
curring liability of 79 thousand marks the very limit up to which it is safe for as 
to 10 mis year. Tl|is will involve recurring exp^iture next year of 73 UmMindt 
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A sum of 15 lakhs and 97 thonsand had been set aside for non-recurring expen- 
diture on principle. I am painfully conscious of the fact that this budget is bound 
to be disappointing to the council and more particularly to my friends, the 
Honourable Ministers. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY the Swarajist members attended the Council and 
used their weight in refusing reference of the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, an 
official measure, to the Select Committee. 

The consideration of the non-official Bill piloted by Khan Bahadur Mahomed 
Naim, seeking to introduce sepaiate electorates for the Musalmans for the 
District Board elections and a statutory minimum of 25 per cent seats for the 
Mussalmans, was postponed till the August session of the Council* 

Moslems and Local Bodies. 

The Khan Bahadur, in moving (he reference of his Bill to amend the Local 
Self-Government Act to the Select Committee, said ’ The last District Board 
elections had resulted practically in the nnn-representation of the Mussalmans. 
The elections in 27 District Boards had gone without any Moslem representation. 
He pointed out that Moslem interests had suffered immensely through the present 
arrangement of joint eleclorates in the District Board elections. Moslem feeling 
on the question was very strong and he, therefore, urged that proper adequate 
Moslem representation could only be secured through separate electorates. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
replying on behalf of Government, stated that the opinion of the country on the 
Question of electorates was sharply divided and even among the Mussalmans 
mere was no unanimity on the question. The question of minority representation 
would soon be engaging the attention of the Statutory Commission and was 
already engaging me attention of the All-India political leaders and it would not, 
therefore, be desirable for this Council to commit itself one way or the other at 
this stage. The next District Board elections would not take place before 1929 
and hence he thought there was no harm if the Bill was postponed till the next 
session of the Council. He was aware that the result of the last two elections 
was unfavourable to the Mussalmans. He was of opinion that the fixing of seats 
on a uniform basis for all the districts could not be justified. He stated that 
Government would be prepared to support reference of the Bill to the Select 
Committee, but their future attitude towards the Bill would depened upon the 
form in which the Bill would emerge from the Select Committee. 

The mover agreeing, the Bill was postponed till the August session. 

Mica Bill. 

The Hon. Mr. Sifton moved that the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill be referred 
to the Select Committee. Mr. Sifton explained at length the necessity of the 
legislation. 

Messrs. Ram Dayalu Sinha and Nirsu Narayan Singh (Swarajists) protested 
against a remark made by the Hon Mr. Bertboud, Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt in the memorandum of opinion collected on the Bill, as in their opinion it 
meant a reflection on the Council. The remark against which objection was 
taken ran ; ** I do not believe that the Bill will pass through the C mncil owing 
to the fact that the vast majority of firmt»and individuals engaged in the Mica 
trade are interested m stolen Mica.*' The Swarajist memMrs insisted that the 
remark should be withdrav/n. 

The Hon Mr. Sifton, the leader of the House, explained that it was printed 
through a mere accident and at soon as he had seen it he gave instructions that 
it should be removed. 

Government motion for the reference of the Mica Bill to a Select Committae 
was rejected bv 42 votes to 28. The Council then adjourned till Che 21st February 
when a general discussion on the Budget was be held. 

( FOR FURTHER FROCBBOINGS SBB VOL. U.) 



The League Against Imperialism. 

BRUSSBLLS--9, JO, 12, DECEMBER 1927. 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism in a Conference 
at Brussells on the 9tb, 10th and 11th December 1927i pointing out the im- 
perialist oppression by Britain, France and America in the different countries 
of the world and urging the workers of both imperialist and colonial countries 
to unite themselves in a common fight against Imperialism, resolved “ to 
create a powerful organisation of the League Council embracing militant 
mass organisations in the imperialist and colonial countries to face the 
offensive of imperialism 

The hypocrisy of the so-called Labour sympathy with the peoples who 
are struggling for freedom are mercilessly exposed. The League sounds a 
timely warning to the oppressed workers to guard against the bourgeosia 
tendency to create division among nationalist ranks. 

In another resolution on the ** War Danger " the Council appreciates 
Soviet’s great gesture at Geneva of total Disarmament by land, sea and air 
and on the contrary, declares the big Powers* negotiations on disarmament 
as an impudent frand. Imperialism is made synonymous with war, the peril 
of which is constantly present. The fratricidal massacres can be stopped 
only by the strong alliance of workers of imperialist countries with those of 
the colonies. 

The following in the full text of the resolutions that were passed by the 
League emd is reproduced from ’’ Forward ” of Calcutta 

Help the Chinese Revolt. 

The General Council of the Lea^e against Imperialism considering the 
following facts passed a political resolution : — 

(i). Since the Brussels Congress of the League, the imperialist policy in 
the colonies has become increasingly aggressive. In a number of oppremd 
countries the movement for national fre^om has suffered defeats in the face of 
formidable imperialist attack. French imperialism has crushed the revolt in 
Morocco and Syria. The American army and navy have helped reaction to gain 
supremacy over the democratic forces in Nicaragua reducing it to the status 
of a veritable colony. In all the other Latin American countries, United States 
imperialism supports reactionary Governments against the will of the democratic 
masses. The insurrections in Java and Sumatra have been defeated by brutal 
measures of repression. Dutch inmerialism has introduced a veritable reign of 
terror in Indonesia. Even the Chinese revolution has met a setback, mainlv 
owing to the concentrated efforts of all the imperialist powers. Finally, British 
imperialism has thrown down a most insolent challenge to the Indian nationalist 
movement by refusing the Indian people the most elementary rights of self- 
determination. 

In this situation the task of the League is to intensify its activities with the 
object of mobilising in a world^wide resistance to imperialist offensive, all the 
revolutionary forces fighting for freedom and democracy in the oppressed colo- 
nial countries. The heroic efforts of the oppressed peoples to free Uiemselves can 
be frustrated by impjmalism if they are not united and are not fully and effectively 
supported by Uie toiling masses in the imperialist countries. The gigantic ophea* 
val of the Chinese people, which has dealt a severe blow to the povrer and pr^ge 
of Imperialism in the Far East, enlisted the sympathy of the toiling mames tn 
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the imperialist countries, but the sympathy could not find a sufficiently effi^thre 
expression in action to prevent imperialist intervention in China. 

Labour’s Hypocrisy. 

(2). The reformist and social democratic leaders of the Labour movement 
in the imperialist countries are largely responsible for the insufficient action of 
the proletariat in the imperialist countries to assist efifectively the struggle for 
national freedom in the colonies. These leaders not only sabotaged the action 
of the proletariat in support of revolutionary movements in the colonies, they 
actually endorse the imperialist policy of colonial exploitation. They fully believe 
in the imperialist doctrines of the “ white man’s burden,” “ civilising mission ” 
etc. The official policy of the Socialist International and of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) as regards imperialist intervention 
in China, for example, was to make a hypocritical protest while agreeing with the 
imperialist Government on the necessity of taking measures ** to protect foreign 
lives and property in China.” 

The General Council of the League, which has on it a number of represen- 
tatives of the revolutionary sections of the political and industrial labour move- 
ment in the imperialist countries is of the opinion that the official policy of the 
Socialist and Amsterdam Internationals as regards imperialism does not corres- 
pond with the interests of the proletariat masses in the imperialist countries. 

There was a time when a small part of the super profit derived from colonial 
exploitation could be devoted to create imperialist prejudice among the home 
proletariat. The situation has radically changed. From this peri^ of capita- 
list decline the super profit derived from colonial exploitation must be increased 
by intensified exploitation and is badly needed for the stabilisation of capitalism 
at home. Thus colonial exploitation is an indispensable method of capitalist 
rationalisation having an adverse influence upon the economic conditions oi the 
whole proletariat. By exploiting more intensively the cheap colonial labour 
through industrialisation, imperialism seeks to lower the standard of living of 
the home proletariat. 

In these conditions the interests of the proletariat in the imperialist countries 
demand an end of colonial exploitation. And colonial exploitation cannot cease 
to have an adverse effect upon the economic conditions of the home proletariat, 
unless the oppressed peoples become completely free. The League, therefore, 
must explain the situation to the toiling masses in order to mobilise them in a 
real struggle against imperialism in conjunction with the oppressed peoples. It 
roust be explained to the masses that the social democratic theory of tielping the 
backward races to advance gradually on the road to self-determination is a 
direct aid to imperialism and therefore detrimental to the interests of the home 
proletariat. 

Need of Uniting the Workers. 

(3). Since its formation the League had done considerable work of agita- 
tion and propaganda. The call of the League has found a response in the 
colonial countries. A certain amount of sympathy fur the League ms also been 
aroused in the imperialist countries. To give definite organ! sa tor ical shape to 
these preliminary achievements is the task of the League in the immediate future. 
The League must penetrate proletarian mass organisations in the imperialist 
countries. In the colonial countries it must base itself upon all the social classes 
that are prepared to cany on a real struggle against imperialism for national 
freedom. While endeavouring to .-mobilise all available forces in a joint Struggle 
against imperialism, the differentiation inside the nationalist movement in Uie 
colonies should be noted. As the movement for freedom inevitably develops 
revolutionary social aspects (liquidation of feudalism and other forms of native 
reaction), the upper strata of the colonial peculation leaves the movement 
tends to a compromise with imperialism. This process of class-differentiation 
greatly helps imperialism in its fight against the Chinese revolution. As the 
national revolution developed, the feudal bourgeois elements left the nationalist 
mksand allied themselves with imperialism against the revolntion. Finally, 
the Kuo-Min-Tang as a whole betrayed the national revolution. A einiilar 
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process is to be expected in other colonial countries also. In India the 
Und-owning class and the big bourgeoisie are willing to compromise with 
the British imperialists in return for some concessions on the part of 
latter. These elements weaken the nationalist movement by creating the illusion 
that national freedom is possible inside the British Empire. While supporting 
and organising every form of resistance to imperialist domination, the League 
must base itself primarily on those classes that must conduct a revolutionary 
struggle for complete national freedom, namely the workers, peasants and the 
democratic petty bourgeois masses. 

Conflict of Imperialist Interests. 

(4) . As regards the ri^ht of exploiting the so-called backward races, all 
the imperialist powers are united, but the rivalry of particular interests creates 
conflicts between imperialist governments. This conflict can be often utilised 
to promote the cause of freedom of this or that colonial people. But the League 
is of the opinion that under no circumstances should this tactical policy be 
adopted at tne sacrifice of the struggle against imperialism as such. The League 
should also support the semi-colonial states, for example, of Central and South 
America (Mexico, Nicaragua etc.) to their resistance to the aggression of the 
great imperialist powers. 

(5) . Finally, the General Council of the League is of the opinion that the 
set-backs suffered by the movement for freedom in a number of colonial countries 
do not provide reason for pessimism. On th^ contrary, they impose upon the 
League the great responsibility of organising active support for those peoples 
who are bearing the brunt of imperialist attack and terror. For example, the 
debacle of the Kuo-Min-Tang has left the workers and peasant masses alone 
in the struggle for national liberation. Ihey are faced with a formidable counter- 
revolutionary united front of the imperialists, militarists, native feudal reaction 
and the renegade bourgeoisie. The Chinese people need international support 
more urgently than ever. The League must undertake to organise this support 
for the Chinese revolution. 

The General Council resolves to create a powerful organisation of the League 
embracing militant mass organisations in toe imperialist and colonial countries 
to face the offensive of imperialism. 

Resolution on **War Danger**. 

In the same meeting of the League Council the following resolution on the 
^ War Danger ” was passed : — 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism and Colonial Oppres* 
lion records its appreciation of the great gesture for peace made by the ^viet 
Delegation at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, in its proposals for total 
Disarmament by land, sea and air. The Council considers this proposal the 
more significant, because it is in striking contrest with the public announcement 
made a few days later by President Coolidge on behalf of American im- 
perialism, as it were in reply to the Soviet Republic’s proposal for complete 
disarmament, that the piling up of armaments by the U. S. A. would continue 
under the guise of safeguarding ** national security.*’ Similar statements were 
also made by British Ministers. 

Nor are these mere empty boasts. In America and Britain, first and fore- 
most, and in every other capitalist country also, the burden of expenditure on 
armaments grows greater every year ; and the productive forces of society are 
diverted more and more from constructive to destructive ends. Year after year 
sees the invention and mass production of more and more hideous and costly 
means of destruction— tanks, big guns, air bombs, poison gas etc. Simultaneously 
the moral and ideological preparations for war are being intesified, by propa- 
ganda through the sch^ls, the press, the film, military displays etc. to cast a 
false halo around militarism, navalism and imperialism. 

The Lithunian-Polish crisis, the constant friction between Fascist Italy 
and her neighbours, above all, the constant provocation offered to the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics by hostile acts which, in other circumstances, would 
hsevitaMy enull war (the attacks on Soviet consulates and officials in particular^ 
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demoQttrate how powerful are the forces making for war and how everpresent 
is its danger. But these and similar incidents are only the pretext, not the 
cause of war, just as the monstrous growth of armaments is only a visible proof 
of the peril, not an explanation of its cause. 

International Antagonism. 

The war peril is growing once more because the robber imperialist powers 
are once more finding themselves locked in conflict throughout the world, first 
of all over the redistribution of the right to oppress the colonial peoples and 
subject races, to monopolise colonial markets and sources of raw materials, 
to swell super-profits out of cheap colonial labour. The struggle between Britii^ 
and American imperialism over the right to exploit China, Central and South 
America and the peoples of Eastern Europe; the struggle between French 
and Italian imperialism over the economic control of the Mediterranean shores 
and between French and British imperialism over the right to exploit S^ia. 
Palestine, Arabia and the Near East generally — these are typical of the fatal 
internal antagonism of imperialism which show themselves, now here, now there, 
but always and eveywhere bring the peril a step closer. 

Even those antagonisms, however, are temporarily reconciled whenever the 
imperialist world as a whole finds itself face to lace with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the first great challenge to world imperialism. The U.S.S.R. 
does not depend for its existence on the subjection and exploitation of colonial 
peoples, since the power of the imperialist bourgeoisie who formerly ruled Tsarist 
Russia has been utterly destroyed. Consequently the U.S.S.R. is the only power 
which could come to Geneva with a genuine and practical scheme lor dis- 
armament. 

On the other hand, the very existence of the U.S.S.R. is a standing encourage- 
ment of the oppressed colonial peoples, and therefore an object of perpetual and 
increasing hostility to the imperialists of all countries. Military, diplomatic and 
moral preparations for war on the U.S.S.R. have been pushed ahead by British 
imperialism in particular, ever since its present Conservative Government came 
to office, and the rupture of diplomatic relations in May, 1937, was an important 
step lorwaro towards this object. 

The bloody intervention of British imperialism in China, during 1927 and 
the heavy temporary dcteat it has inflicted upon the Chinese revolution both 
directly and through us agents, the Northern and the Kuo-Min-Tang*s militarists, 
are a further measure of the tact that war to-day is inseparable from imperialism. 
The revolt of the 400 millions of the Chinese people, in which the exploited masses 
«-the working class and the peasantry — were playing an increasingly active 
part, was encouraging similar movements for national Iil^ration in all oppressed 
countries. And tor this very reason British imperialism, supported more or less 
actively by Japanese, French and American imperialism, was determined not 
only to destroy it by force of arms, but to launch an attack, if necessary, upon 
the Soviet Union also, as the ally, guide and champion of revolutionary China. 

Talk of Disarmament is a Fraud. 

The League against Imperialism and Colonial Oppression calls upon the 
toilers and the exploited of the whole world to realise that, so long as imperialism 
lasts, so long will new bloody catastrophes menace the peace of the world and 
the lives of millions. So long as a lew robber cliques of financiers can continue 
10 appropriate and monopolise the exploitation of natural resources, of human 
abour, of the ordinary requirements of existence, so long will they continue the 
struggle over these privileges as the price of countless lives, endless sufifertng, 
boundiett destruction. In these wars it is upon the colonial people that falis the 
main burden of suffering, ol material lou, and of human wastage of human Ulk 
Their countries become the theatre of military operations, their manhood becotnse 
canon fodder in the war to rivet the chains of imperialist slavery stifl more 
firmly on their own bodies. Therefore, it is to the special interest of the otdontal 
peoples to fight against the war danger and, in the event of imperialfot wmrt 
breaking out, to refuse to aid or participate in them. The League declares that 
nil the in^ialiit talk of disarmament and of aecurily art an impudent fimnfii 
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tiace tlieY continue to rely upon arms to shoot down their own workers and 
colonial slaves, and the only security they conceive of is security for their profits 
at the price of the misery and the destruction of human race. 

The League calls upon the workers of the imperialist countries, in particular, 
to realise that in a close, fraternal and effective alliance with oppressed peoples 
for the overthrow and destruction of imperialism lies the only hope for the 
gslvation of mankind from new fratricidal massacres. 

Resolution on China. 

Following is the text ol the resolution of the League on the Chinese 
question : — 

After hearing the reports of the delegates from the All>China Labour Federa< 
tion, from the peasants’ unions as well as of several other Chinese comrades, 
who have until recently been official representatives of the Kuomintang in Europe 
and America, the General Council of the League against Imperialism makes 
the following declarations : — 

(1 ) Imperialist intervention and the betrayal of the native burgeoisie have 
dealt a series of defeats to the national revolution in China. 

(2) The official policy of the Second International and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) as regards the Chinese revolution is 
a fiagrant violation of the principle of self-determination and a direct support 
for imperialist intervention. 

(3) In spite of imperialist and militarist terror, the Chinese working class 
stands firmly and loyally on the road to revolution. The fascist unions set up 
in Shanghai by the militarists and the renegade nationalist bourgeoisie do not 
have the support of the proletarian masses who are behind the All-China Labour 
Federation. 

^4) The national revolution not only weakened the position of foreign im- 
perialism but also threatened to liquidate native reaction (feudalism) as the 
means to the democrat isation of the political and economic life of the people. 
In view of this, the reactionary feudal bourgeois elements left the nationalist 
front and began a fierce attack upon the workers’ and peasants’ movement. 
After a period of vacillation between revolution and counter-revolution, the 
Kuomintang as a whole finally betrayed the national revolution. The Kuomin- 
tang has surrendered itself to the feudal militarists and frankly repudiated its 
own ideals and programme. The workers and peasant masses had suffered and 
sacrificed so heroically for the national revolution and had stood loyally by the 
Kuomintang, while under the fire of imperialist guns the feudal bourgeois element 
deserted it. Now in the territories of the Kuomintang there is a reign of terror. 
Workers and peasants are massacred in thousands. The Kuomintang flag is 
soiled with the blood of the working class. The Kuomintang has abandoned the 
struggle against imperialism and has undertaken task of crushing the revolution. 
Consequently it has become an instrument of imperialism. The national revolution 
can no longer develop under the Kuomintang flag. As a matter oi fact, having 
betrayed its own ideals and programme, the Kuomintang has destroyed itself* 
It is broken up into warring groups with only one thing in common, namely, 
hatred for the workers and peasants who stand true to the cause of democratic 
national freedom. 

($) Foreign imperialism, native reaction and the renegade nationalist bour- 
geoisie have made a united front against the Chinese revolution. Over 90 per 
cent of the population of China belong to the exploited classes. They must 
continue the struggle against imperialist oppression and native reaction. More 
than ever they are in need of support from the toiling masses in the imperialist 
countries and revolutionary democratic movements in the colonial countries. 
They must organise their support and help the Chinese masses to overthrow 
imperialism and destroy native reaction in spite of the treachery of the Second 
Imernitional and the debacle of the Kuomintang. 

Resolution on Persia. 

The Soclsliit Party and the RepuMican Revolutionary Parties of Penii 
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mhttdt ilie Ibnoiviiig TtsoUitm tottcemtag tke ganeral sittxatioa ia Fertb ^ tHa 
Omiml Comcit of tbe League mgamtt Imperialitm 
(i) Afaolitioii of all unequal treaties. 

(al All secret agreements by an imperialist government which might harm 
the indep^dence of Persia will not be recognised. 

(3) To break the chain of exploitation of the foreign capitalists! who due to 
the uneq^ treaties, are able to exploit the Persian workers. 

(4) To call to the proletariat of the woild to come in an effective manner 10 
the aid of the Persian workers who are exploited in the most ferocious manner 
in the workshops and above all in the petroleum concessions of the Anglo-Persian 
Company. 

(5) we ask the League to intervene through the members of the English 
Parliament — we are in a position to make a protest— ap^ainst tbe four demands 
which the Goverrment of Great Britain address^ to Persia and which constitutes 
in our eyes a flagrant violation of the independence of this country. 

This to remind you of these demands : — 

(a) Recognition of the Persian debts which are not at all justified. 

(b) Establishment of air lines between the central regions of Persia and the 
Persian Gulf 

i c) Recognition of the Govemmeni of Irak, 
d) Re-establishment of Sheikh Khaxaal. 

Resolution on Indonesia. 

The text of the League’s resolution on Indonesia runs as lollows 
The General Council of the League against Imperialism and for National 
Independence held on December 9th, loth and i fth, 192^ at Brussels, having 
heard the report of the Indonesian delegation concerning the conditions in 
Indonesia! protests energetically against 

(1) the mass arrests and deportations of Indonesian fighters for freedom 
without any trial ; 

(3) the arrest of the leadina members of the Perhimpoenan Indonesia who 
are kept in prison for more than three months ; — 

Decide support with all strength the Indonesian liberating movement ; and 
Appeals to the Dutch proletariat to strengthen the power of the Indonesian 
movement for freedom uhich is labouring under regime of ruthless oppression, 
by rallying to the Dutch Section of the League to which the Perhimpoenan 
Indonesia representing the Indonesian emancipation movement is affiliated. 

Resolution on the Philippines. 

The Philippines delegate, realising that another world war is inevitable 
and is likely to be (ought in the Pacific, at the expense of the workers of the 
world in general and the workers and oppressed peoples of the Pacific in par- 
ticular, submits the following resolution : 

(i) That the General Council shall instruct the Executive Committee to 
devise ways and means by which the workers of the North and South American 
countries, the workers and nationalists of Indonesia and China, and the workers 
and nationalists of the Philippines could come into close connection so as to help 
one another 

(a) in the event of an imperialist country trying to suppress H / force any 
national movement ; or 

(b) in the event of an imperialist country attempting to use force behind its 
concessions and investments or 

(c) in the event of an imperialist country trying to use the workers to fight 
for iu own creed and profits. 

(3) That tbe General Council shall instruct the Executive Committen 10 
establish a branch of the League in the Philippines, the function of which shall be 
(a) to win by ail means the Philippine nationalists and workers into ffie 
League; 

(b) to keep reminding them that to win back their freedom they should Uie 
fbioe with the help of nil workers throughout the world | 
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{c) to lcee|) idi6 ’E)t6ctit!ve Corntnittee hklorined of tbe Phl^pfdno Hi ' 

order that^ia Cerent of a Philippine revolt against American imperialisms thS 
Exeentive Committee cotdd give immediate instructions to the dmerent secro* 
tarlats throughout the wmrld as to the method to be used in helping the PhUiopine 
revdution to a succesful end. 


Resolution on India, 

The text of the League’s resolution on India runs as follows : 

Tl» General Council of the League against Imperialism declare its complete 
solidarity with the Indian |)eople in the latter’s opposition to the British Govern* 
ment’s proposal of a Commission of the British Parliament to investigate India’s 
fitness tor self government. 

The appointment of this Commission of the exploiters to grant « reforms »* 
to the pe^les whom they exploit is nothing but an impudent farce, and the 
Genera] Council heartily supports the Indian national movement’s resolve to 
boycott the Commission. 

The General Council notes with disgust that the British Labour Party leaders 
and Members of Parliament have made common cause with the British imperia* 
lists on this question, by supporting the Conservative Government’s proposal of 
the Commission and by endorsing without any but the weakest support to Comrade 
Saklatvala in Parliament the participation of two Labour representatives. 

The General Council declares that this open united front of the British 
capitalists and British Labour leaders in defence of British imperialism, which 
has no parallel since the black davs of August 1914, is as harmful to the workers 
of the oppressed countries, since they are exploited by the same ruling class. 

The League against Imperialism pledges the whole-hearted support of all 
its adherent organisations and sections to the Indian national movement in the 
Struggle. At the same time it urges all genuine enemies of imperialist oppression 
in India to concentrate on rallying the masses around the positive slogan of 
complete independence for India — the sole real threat to the power of British 
imperialism — ^and on the election oi a Constituent Assembly to consider the entire 
question of the political future of India, which should be prepared by the creation 
of local committees, mass demonstrations, and the widest possible participation 
of the masses of the people generally. 

League's Scheme ol Work. 

The League adopted the following resolution outlining a general soheme 
0 ! their immediate future work : — 

I . — Basis of Organisation : — All political organisations, all Parties, Trade- 
Unions and persons who are fighting against capital-imperialist domination for 
the self-determination of all nations, for the national liberty of all people, 
for the equal rights of all races, classes and individuals, shall be allowed to 
afiiliate to the League against Imperialism and for National Independence. 

II. >»Plan of Organisation :-^i) The Executive shall aim at the organising 
th each colonial and each capitalist country, so far as practicable, a Section of 
the League consisting of all organisations and individuals that endorse the 
policy of the League and affiliate to the Section. 

(3) Taking into account the particular situation in each country, the Execu- 
tive shall seek to obtain affiliation to the International League of all organisations, 
at the same time informing the National Section in question of the new affiliation. 

(3) Wherever possible, the Executive shall encourage the holding of Con- 
ferences or Congresses by the National Sections or Group Conferences in whtidl 
representatives of both the exploiting Empire and its exploited colonial peoples 
muld participate. 

III . — 'Immediate Organisatorical Steps: — (1) The Executive must publiifil 
regularly a News Bulletin in several languages to disseminate information al^ttt 
imperialist oraression and the activities of the League. 

(a) The General Council empowers the Executive to explore the pon^Uitiei 
of publishing a monthly organ of the League. The organ should be a 
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dealiag with imperialitnii the attitude of various classes and parties in relation 
to it, colonial exploitation, all aspects of the struggle for freedom in the 
colonies, etc 

(3) National Sections of the League must be created and developed in the 
most important imperialist countries, namely England, France, and the United 
States. The main basis of the League should be secured bv the affiliation of 
Parties, Sections of Parties, Trade-Unions and other organisations prepared to 
take an active part in the struggle against imperialism. To guarantee that 
the affiliated sections of the League will be live organisations, promoting the anti- 
imperialist struggle, they should be mainly upon the basis of dues paying indivi- 
dual membership. 

(4) In the colonial countries, the League must seek the affiliation of the 
nationalist organisations, and chieflv oi the peasant and labour organisations. 

(5) All affiliated organisations shall pay dues either to the national sections 
or to the Central Office of the League according to agreement reached between 
the League and its sections. The proportion of dues received by the sections 
and paid by them to the Central Office, shall be determined in each case b y 
agreement between the Executive Committee and the section involved. 

(6) The Executive should seek to secure the affiliation of all Trade-Unions, 
and particularly of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Federation. 

(7) The central apparatus of the League should be strengthened by the 
creation of an efficient secretariat. The Executive is empowered to decide 
which is the most suitable seat of the International Secretariat and how the 
efficiency of the Secretariat will be strengthened. 

Protest Against Second International. 

With reference to the document of October 7th 1927 published by the L. S. L 
(Second International) purporting to be a History of the League against 
Imperialism ” and alleging that the League was nothing but a communist mano- 
euvre, the General Council of the League against Imperialism, 

Protests emphatically against the publication of this misleading, unjustified 
and untrue document, which this General Council regards as a direct attack on 
the numerous nationalist organisations of the oppressed peoples, affiliated to the 
League, and on all revolutionary workers taking part in the work of the League ; 

Declares that by its action the Second International is violating the prin- 
ciples of Socialism and assisting the capitalist and the imperialist Governments, 
which are continually and everywhere arresting and condemning active nationa- 
lists for alleged “ communist ” activities, relations with Moscow ” etc ; and 

Urges all socialist workers, members of the parties affiliated to the 
Second International, to adhere to their socialist principles, to support by all 
means the struggle for freedom of their comrades in the oppressed countries, and 
consequently to disregard the attitude of the leaders of the Second International 
and to affiliate individually or by groups to the sections of the League in their 
particular country. 


TKe Executive Cjimnittee of the League. 

Subseqaently a meeting of the Bzeentive Committee of the League against Imperialism 
was held in Btnesels on April S8 under the chairmanship of the new President of the Leagne. 
James Mazton, Chairman of the Independent Labour Party of Great Britaio. Among 
those who were, besides Mazton (Great Britain) : Bdo Fimmen (Holland). Vice-President 
of the League and General Secretary of the International Transport Workers* Federation ; 
Dr. A. ISaiteaox, (Belgium), S. Saklatrala, (Great BriUin) ; Willi Mouseoberg, (Germany) : 
Hansin Liau (China) ; B, Bridgeman (Great Sritaiii), Secretary of the British League 
against Imperialism ; Abdur Manaf (Indonesia) ; Secretary of the Dutch lieagoe against 
Imperialism ; and V. Ohattopadhya (India). 

The meeting of the Ezioatife was devoted principally to organisational and ftnanoiul 
qnestions c«>noerning both the Intematfonal Secretariat as well as the varloiis sections of 
the League already ezlsting in the capitalist oonntries. 

The following reaolntkuis were adopted by the Bnaontive Oosunlttse ; 
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Resolutions?* 

Tbs SssentlTS Oommittse of the Lesgoe against Imperialisia regards tbs creation of 
strong mass organisations of the Leagoe in the capitalist oonntries as an essential pre- 
condition for an effective anti-imperialiit movement in the whole world. 

The Bzecntive Committee receives with satisfaction the declaration made by the British 
Delegation under the leadership of James Maxton, that in Britain also the Laagne will 
proceed to secnre the recrnitment of thonsands of workers as membars. 

Resolution on Indie. 

The Bsecntive Committee of the League against Imperialism congratnlates the Indian 
National Congress on having declared the complete independence of India as the goal of 
Indian national movement, as all other formulae of so oallei ** freedom within the Bmpires*' 
are but camouflaged forms of foreign domination. 

The Bxeontive Committee farther welcomes the fact that, as the logical outcome of 
that declaration, India has unanimously adopted a rigorous boycott of the Simon Commis- 
sion, thereby emphatically denying the insolent claim of the British Parliament to frame 
or to decide upon a constitution for the people of India. 

The Bxeontive Committee hopes that the Indian National Congress will devote itself 
whole-heartedly to the task of organising the workers and peasants of India, without 
whose active co-operation for economic and seoiai emancipation Indian independence 
cannot be secured. 

The Executive Committee appeals to the British workers to realise the disastrous effect 
npon their own standards of life and trade-nnion rights of allowing imperialist exploita- 
tion in oriental countries, and calls npon the organised workers of Qreat Britain to take 
steps to secure that their representatives use their power in support of the unanimously 
expressed desires of the ilndian people instead of aiding the imperialist manoeuvres of the 
British capitalist Government. 

Resolution on Egypt. 

The Executive Committee of the Leagae against Imperialism denounces the methods 
of violence and terror adopted by the British Government to prevent the Egyptian people 
from exercising their legitimate right of framing laws guaranteeing freedom of association. 

The Executive Committee supports the people of Egypt wholeheartedly in their 
demand for complete independence, for the immediate withdrawal of ail British troops from 
Bgypt and the Sudan, and for the international recognition of Egypt as a sovereign state. 

The Bxeontive Committee takes this opportnnity 0! warning the Egyptian people that 
these demands cannot be realised so long as they allow their affairs to be decided by states- 
men whose economic and social interests do not coincide with those of the broad masses of 
the popnlation. 

Ths Executive Committee calls npon them to form a united front with all the other 
oppressed nations and classes of the world for the Anal overthrow of imperialism. 

Rosolution on Arabia. 

The Execntlve Committee of the League against Imperialism 09 ndemns the aggres- 
sive military operatloni conducted by the British Government agaimt the Arabs, both on 
the borders of Aden in the South of Arabia and on the Iraq frontier in the North,^ 
operations which were absolutely unprovoked and deliberately undertaken, in order to 
strengthen farther the ho d of British Imperialism on Iraq, Transjordania and the Persian 
Gulf. 

It appeals to the national and Labour organisations in India to prevent by ail means 
in their power the employment of Indian troops by the inling class of Great Britain to 
destroy the independence of the Arab people. 

The Executive Committee calls upon the organised workers of Great Britain to express 
their solidarity with the people of Arabian oonntries. by adopting all sooh measures as 
msy compel the British Government to abandon its imperialist policy of exploitation, 
aggression and annexation, which has already brought untold sufferings to the miUions in 
Asia and Africa, and oonstitntes a growing menace to the standard of life of the Europsan 
working class, 

RasolutioD on China. 

The Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism draws the attention of 
the workers of Great Britain, America and Japan to the determined imperialist poliqy 
pursued by their Governments in China, where they either undertake direet aiUtary 
attacks npon the people of China struggling for freedom, or where they carry ont the 
tooeatiy iaangoiated policy of backing np all the reactionary generals of tbs Rncsnlntang 
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to Mioeioto themMiTei with the oampaign ot miirder and rapine and to adopt a proTOOa- 
tlve and aggreeeire policy in MLanobaria against Soviet Bastia. 

As a result of this imperialist policy, leaders of the organised Ohinese workers and 
peaaants, who had taken refuge in the foreign oonoessions have hern mercilessly handed 
over to the ornel Kuomintang generals who have tortured and killed them. They have 
farther assisted these revolutionary generals to perpetrate wholesale enatsaores of the 
workers as, for instance, in Canton last December, when they killed more than 6,000 pertoni 
in three days, — ^ ^ . 

Similar atrocities have been committed in Hunan, Hupeh, Kwangsi, and Honan. It 
is the confirmed opinion of this League that, unless the workers of Great Britain, America 
and Japan bring effective pressure upon their Governments to withdraw from China, these 
acts of cruelty and barbarism will continue. 

Besolutions on Indonesia and Latin America were also adopted alter 
which the League adjourned. 


The Pan-Asiatic Conference. 

Only one newspaper issued in the English language, and that a Chinese* 
owned paper, paid any attention to the second ParrAsiatic Conference, which 
met in Shanghai in the first week of November 1927. “ Whether the delegates 
were trying to avoid the American and British newspaper correspondents is 
not known but it is known that no American or Europeans succeeded in 
attending any of the session ” writes the Special Correspondent of the ** Man* 
Chester Guai^ian.’’ 

Therefore it is impossible to say whether the Conference amounted to 
little or much ; whether it was simply another protest against the White 
man’s activities in Asia, or whether it was the beginning of a movement which 
was ultimately to unite the races of Asia against the West. At any rate, 
the Pan-Asiatic Conference waj hold and was attended by some fifty-two dele- 
gates claiming to represent China, Jap in, Turkestan. Turkey. Ceylon. 
Afghanistan. Formosa, and Arabia. The Filipinos w*er6 not represented, and 
the Koreans were barred owing to the opposition of the Japanese. 

Judging from the reports of the Oouforenoe which appeared in the 
Chinese Press, the sessions were anything but harmonious, and shortly after 
the formal sessions were over, there appeared a statement in one of the 
Chinese papers that some Chinese organisations had passed resolutions con- 
demning the meeting as ** an attempt on the part of the Japanese to enslave 
the other Orientals.’’ The first session had to be postponed for a week owing 
to the delay in the arrival of the Indian delegate, Mr. Pratap Singh-Khan, 
who came to Shanghai from his place of exile in Afghanistan by way of Japan 
in order to avoid coming in contact with the Britbh authorities ; he is stated 
to have landed at Woosung at the entrance to the Shanghai harbour where 
he was met by the Japanese delegates and brought to Shanghid, carefully 
avoiding the Shanghai foreign settlements. 

The Japanese delegation, which was the most important and most 
numerous, was headed by Mr. Imasato, a member of Parliament and a follower 
of the late Count Okuma. who was the father of the ” Aiii for the Asiatios*’ 
movement end was responsible for the first Pan* Asiatic Conference, which 
was held in Nagasaki. Japan two years ago. The PatrAsiatio Conforenoo 
is generally supposed to have been promoted following the passage of the 
American immigration law barring Asiatios from admission an^ the pMsage of 
•imilar legislation by the British Dominions, 
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Japanese Aggression ” Tackled. 

The first element of discord at the Shanghai Conference developed when 
two Chinese delegates introduced a resolution demanding that the Japanese^ 

** ii they really are in earnest regarding the aims of the Pan-Asiatic Con- 
ference* should cease their aggressive attitude towards China and withdraw 
their troops from Manchuria/' This motion was seconded by Mr. Pratap» 
the Indian delegate, and was carried* all the delegates voting for it with the 
exception of the Japanese. One of the Chinese delegates told the Japanese 
that while* as they claimed, it might not be the time and place to discuss the 
withdrawal of Japanese troops from China, if they were in accord with the 
spirit of Pan-Asianism they should set the example for the other nations by 
clearing their troops out of Manchuria and adopting a different attitude 
towards the Chinese people. Ultimately the Conference divided into three 
camps* the Chinese and Indiana on one side, the Japanese on another and the 
other delegates taking a sort of neutral position. 

At the second day's session, the Japanese delegation brought up three 
subjects for discusssion : (1) that all measures taken with a view to racial 
discrimination should be abolished ; (2) that all naval stations and bases at 
Singapore and Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, should be abolished to ensure peace 
In the Orient ; (3) that the League of Nations appears to direct its attention 
chiefly towards the protection of the interests of the powerful nations only. 
Before these subiects could be discussed to any great extent, the Chinese 
delegates brought in four proposals as follows 

1. That the delegates should do all within their power to help the Asiatic 
peoples to secure self-determination. 

2. That the Japanese delegates should take steps to influence their 
Government (a) to discontinue territorial encroachments in Manchuria and 
Mongolia ; (b) to agree to the immediate enforcement of China's tariff auto- 
nomy (c) to withdraw Japanese military and naval forces from China ; (d) to 
conclude within six months a Sino-Japanese commercial treaty on a basis of 
equality ; and (e) to grant home rule to the peoples of Formosa and Korea. 

3. Should any member fail to take steps along these lines, the failure 
to do so would be sufficient to disqualify him for membership in the Pan- 
Asiatic Alliance. 

4. That Senator Borah, Professor Bertrand Russell, and L»od Trotsky 
be invited to become bouorary members of the Pan- Asiatic Alliance as a mark 
of appreciation. 

Next Session at Kabul in 1928* 

The final session of the Conference proved to be the most harmonious, 
owing apparently to the fact that several social functions had been held which 
enabled the delegates to become better acquainted. After voting to bold the 
next session, in 1928, at Kabul, the Conference passed unanimously a series 
of resolutions rreommending an Asiatic mission to Europe, Africa, America, and 
Australia, to convert the (White) natives of those continents ; Asiatic oor 
operation in defence against worldly aggression," the establishment of an 
All-Asia Educational Centre for literary, tecbiucal, and military training, the 
establishment of peimanent headquarters within a year, and the immediate 
starting of a weekly i ews-paper, *' preferably in English, or a page each is 
Chinese, Japanese, Urdu, Hindi, Persian, luikish, Arabian and En^bsh,” 



The International Labour Conference. 

GENEVA-^SOTH MAY TO J6TH JUNE 1928. 

The eleventh session of the International Labour Conference oommenoed 
at Geveva on the 30th May 1928 and continued till the 16th June. The 
Indian Workers’ Delegation consisting of Dewan Chaman Lab Mr. 
Mahbubul Huq» and Mr. P. C. Bose left the shore of India on the 5th of 
May 1928 and reached Marseilles on the 18th of the said month. The next 
day they reached Paris and Dewan Chaman Lai was sent at once to Geneva 
with his resolution on Police firing in India during strikes and look-outs 
and Mr. Huq’s resolutions on Recruitment of Seamen in Asia and Compila- 
tion of Labour Statistics for the whole of India so that they may be placed 
in the International Labour Office in time. Mr. Cbamanlal then returned 
to Paris and the workers’ representatives almost daily met there for joint 
consultation and collaboration regarding their mission to Geneva. The 
delegation came to Geneva on the 29th May and began their work in the 
Conference in right earnest. Mr. Bekhle, Asst. Secretary, All-India Trade 
Union, selected by the Government of India as Secretary of the Workers’ 
group, arrived at Geneva three days after the opening of the Conference. 

On the opening day i.e. SOTH MAY 1928, after the election of the Presi- 
dent of the Conference of Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, ez-Minister of Justice 
and of Public Instruction, Professor of Labour Legislation, Faculty of Law 
and Social Science, University of Buenos Aires (Argentine Republic) and 
the delivery of the Presidential address the proceedings were brought to a 
close. The next day discussion on Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery took 
place and among the speakers Mr. P. C. Bose of Jbaria was pitchforked 
by the Indian Workers’ group to speak about Indian Colliery miners. After 
his speech Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Adviser to Indian Employers’ delegate, spoke 
and contradicted some statements made by Mr. Bose on the increase of 
accidents in coal mines in India. But the statistics which Mr. Khaitan 
quoted related only to death due to natural causes and preventible diseases 
as disclosed in the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. Most of the 
speakers read out their written speeches. 

Minimum Wages* 

The next day (1ST /UNE) Mr. Mahbabul Huq, Adviser to Indian 
Woikers’ delegate, spoke on the necessity of minimum wage fixing machinery 
and the deplored absence of only legislative enactments like the Trade Board 
or Wage Board Acts as are in force in England and Aiutralia. He incidentally 
mentioned that in India millions of industrial and agricultural workers go with 
one meal a day and the wages obtaining there were miserably low. He advocat- 
ed the plea of including in the proposed convention all the important trades 
besides home industries. He supported Mr. Humbert W<df the British 
Govertment delegate in this matter. 

Success of Indian Delegates. 

There weie 6 Conmittees and the Indian Workers’ delegates and Adviser 
gut scats in four of these Committees. Dewan Cbamanlal sat in the Com- 
mittees on Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery and Oc^rs and 
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Mr. Hnq was placed in the Committee on the Prevention of Accidents 
to Dockers in loading and unloading of shins and Mr. Bose was in the Com* 
mittee on the general prevention of accidents. 

In the Dockers’ Committee an impasse was reached and the Em* 
ployers’ group left in a body. At last a Via Media was arrived and the 
necessary draft convention adopted with the reservation that it will be first 
referred to the Joint Maritime Commission. 

Debate on the Director’s Report. 

On the 8TH JUNE there were some able discussions on the Director’s 
report. The Workers’ delegate Dewan Chamanlal strongly criticised it and 
pointed out that the unemployment question and infant mortality in India 
have been very much agitating the mind of the people of India. Sir Atul 
Chatteijeei the Government delegate, defended the Government saying that 
Labour conditions in India were different from those of the West and owing 
to this the Washington Hours Convention made a reservation in favour 
of India. 

Mr. Narottam MORARJI, Employers’ delegate, was the first among the 
Indian delegation to speak on the Director’s Deport. Mr. Moraiji devoted the 
earlier portion of his speech to a close scrutiny of the Director’s report es- 
pecially the statements in it relating to India. He regretted that the Director 
should have without proper investigation lent the weight of the International 
Labour Office to the unfounded charges made in foreign manifestoes against 
India by publishing extracts thereform. Many of the statements in these 
foreign manifestoes, he said, were inaccurate and totally without foundation. 
One of these misleading statements was that Indian law contained no provi- 
sions concerning limitation of hours of nightwork for male workers. It was 
not true. India had daily and weekly limitations of hours of work which many 
countries had not got and Mr. Morarji hoped that labourers in those countries 
will soon get them. He then pointed out that in the matter of adopting 
and enforcing various ratifications India had adopted a forward policy and 
the Indian employers had all along whole-heartedly co-operated with the 
Indian Government and the workers’ organisations in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the House Convention. 

Referring to whatever defects there might be, Mr. Morarji expressed 
the hope that the International Labour Office and the Conference will take 
due account of the peculiar difficulties which the different states have to 
face in regulating labour conditions. He expressed satisfaction at the decision 
of the International Labour Office to open a branch for India in Delhi and 
in congratulating the authorities on their sympathetic decision repeated the 
suggestion made by Mr. G. D. Birla, former representative of the Indian em- 
ployers to the Conference, that the literature to be issued from the Delhi 
Office should be issued in provincial vernaculars of India as to be made 
useful to Indian labourers of all provinces and communities. He took this 
opportunity of extending an invitation to the Director to visit India so aa 
to acquaint himself personally with conditions in that country and he also 
suggested that the Governing Body of the Conference shoidd onoe meet in 
In^a. 

Dwelling on the disabilities of Indian labour Mr. Narottam Moraiji 
drew attention to the appalling illiteracy which was the root cause of many 
evils and hoped that the India Government would realise that tlie spread 
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ednoation is a far better and surer way of improving the lot of the worker 
than the mere pasaiog of a number of laws aud regulations. If illiteracy 
stood in the way of the Indian worker in his task of improving his own con* 
ditionS) continued Mr. Morarii, the drink evil, which was eating into the 
very vitals of the community, very often contributed to his direct ruin and 
downfall. In this connection he put in a plea for a comprehensive and 
thorough investigation into the use of alcohol and its deleterious effects on 
labour. If prohibition had contributed to the prosperity of America, he 
asked, why a similar investigation should not be taken up in other countries 
resulting in similar legislation. 

Mr. Morarji then referred to conditions in other countries and expressed 
gratification at Japan’s decision to prohibit the night work of women and 
young persons from 1929 and sincerely hoped that this action of Japan will 
remove a longstanding complaint against a sister country. Mr. Moraiji 
concluded with a powerful appeal for the amelioration of labour conditions. 
His assurance that it was the humanitarian aspect of the work of the Inter* 
national Labour Conference that directly appealed to Indian employers 
delivered in resonant tones touched the heart of all the delegates present 
and was loudly applauded. 

Mr. Narottam Morarji was followed by Dewan CHAMANLAL, Labour 
Delegate. Mr. Chamanlal began with a tribute to Mr. Morarji saying that 
most of the remarks made by Mr. Narottam Moraiji might as well have been 
made by himself. Coming to the report of the Director he said that he 
could not share the optimism of the Director* One third of the world, he 
said, was precluded from participating in the Labours of the Conference 
under the present conditions. He regretted that Russia, Persia, China, America 
and Turkey were not represented in the Conference. He pointed out 
that the (Governing Body of the Conference had recommended only the 
first portion of the Indian workers' resolution to Governments, namely, 
that coloured workers must be represented and not the second portion 
which referred to the representation of coloured workers from South 
Africa. Not only should the workers of all white oouiitries and free countries 
be represented on the Conference but also the workers of the Colonies and 
mandated territories who should have tbeir voice heard in that interna* 
tional gathering. Coloured workers, according to the peace treaty drawn 
up at Versailles, were the sacred trust of civilisation. But in reality what 
were they 1 Only financial trust of Modern Europe. 

Dewan Chamanlal next turned to the position in India. The most 
urgent qustion facing them in India was the impoitant wotk of ratificatiou 
of the conventions by the various Indiau States. Lord Birkenhead and the 
Government of India might say that the rei^ulations of hours of labour is 
a matter of internal administration ai d that it is not possible for the Govern* 
ment to interfere with the internal affairs of Indiau States. But never 
theless Mr. Chamanlal was glad to note that the Indian Government were 
offering their good offioes to Indian States to induce them to ratify tbe 
conventions. As for the powers of the Indian Government, he thought that 
the paramount power bee a right to interfere in cases of malidministratioii 
and he only hoped that such non*ratifioation would be considered equivw* 
lent to mal*admini6tratioD. Referring to tbe conditions of work £ die 
mines, Dewan Chamanlal said that Government bad no right to demand 
•peoiil treatment regarding tbe hours oonvention. Under the Indian hUnee 
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Aot Amdodmant shifts of twelve hours each were arranged for men and 
women working in coal mines. No civilised country had such maximum 
hours* He hoped the Indian Government would apply the hours convention 
not at special instances but enforce it as the standing rule of eight hours 
day. Factory inspection again in India was very inadequate. What was 
urgently needed was a large staff of trained Inspectors including an adequate 
number of women. The standard of sanitation and personal hygiene wiis 
so low among the workers that taking of health measures was an imperative 
necessity. Thirdlyi there was the problem of unemployment. Being closely 
in touch with Labour conditions be was astounded to hear that the Indian 
Government considered that there was no industrial unemployment in India 
and even if it existed the Famine Code could cope with it. This was wholly 
absurd and inaccurate. Industrial unemployment was a growing problem in 
India and famine has become a chronic feature in India. The least the 
Government could do in this connection would be to establish unemployment 
exchanges and thus mitigate the evil. The condition of labouring classes 
was simply appalling. According to the statistics issued by the authorities 
themselves, figures of infant m jrtality among labourers between 1918 and 
1922 stood as high as 557 per thousand. And what aggravated the whole 
situation was that the Government and the employers were equally indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of the workers. Indian workers to-day were dragging a 
miserable existence faced with starvition every day, denied education and 
all opportunities for growth, physical mental or moral and very often 
terminating in premature death. Dewan Cbaman Lai concluded his speech 
with a ranging declaration expressing his faith in the great strength that lay 
dormant in the Labourer and which alone would guarantee him his just rights. 
The International Labour Conference cannot guarantee peace to workers. 
'Ho said that its value lies in that it affords a platform for carrying on propa- 
ganda. The work of the Conference is entrusted to various sub-committees 
and these committees which deal with health, protection of women and 
children, education, hours of work and incid»*nce of venereal disease must 
lay emphasis on the conditions prevailing in countries like India. Otherwise 
the League of Nations will moan nothing but an Insurance Society for ex- 
ploitation of the East and protection of the West. They knew that the 
Treaty of Peace drawn up at Versailles is not a ‘ magna charU* of the workers* 
rights and they realised fnlly well that the workers’ strength lay in their 
own organisations. And in this full belief they extended their hand of 
fellowship to the workers in the West asking them to believe in the brother- 
hood of man and to march shoulder to shoulder until that high ideal was 
attained namely peace, prosperity and happiness for the working classes of 
the world. 

Dewan Chamanlal’s speech was the most impressive and eloquent of all 
speeches made that day and was greeted with great applause. Congratulations 
were showered upon him by many delegates at the close of the speech and 
Sir Atul Cbatteijee paying tribute to Dewan Chamanlal said—** As an Indian 
1 am proud of Mr. Chamanlal.*’ 

Sir Atul CHATTERJEE, Indian High 
spokesman of the Government of India at the Ooj) 
speeches made by Mr. Moraiji and Dewan Chag 
her wottliy choice of the delegates this year toj 
Moiai:^ and Pewan Chamanlal bad so abl^ 
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and lodiaD workers respeotirely that there was every hope for progress of 
workers of India on right lines. He characterised Mr. Moraiji*s speeoh as 
fall of hope and enthusiasm and paid a tribute to his solicitude for the 
welfare of and protection to his workers. He described Dewan Chamanlal as 
being imbued with a true desire for the betterment and upliftment of the 
working classes in India. 

Referring to the suggestions made by Dewan Chamanlal that the Indian 
Oovernment should impose their authority for ratification of the Conventions 
in Indian States, Sir Atul desired to know if such non-ratification of the 
Convention in the States oould amount to mal-administration. If that 
amounted to mal-administration then the verv great majority of the big States 
of the world could be considered equally guilty of such mal-administration. 
As for the charge mads against the Oovernment that they were permitting 
unduly long hours of work in the mines, Sir Atul said that Dewan Chamanlal 
seemed to have forgotten that the Treaty of Versailles had made special 
provision for countries with special conditions and that Dewan Chamanlal’s 
predecessor Mr. N. M. Joshi, who had represented Indian Labour at the 
previous Conference, had acquiesced in special treatment for India. It was 
not correct, he said, to say that the Indian workers in coal mines worked for 
twelve hours consecutively. 

Regarding the problem of unemployment and the remedy suggested for 
it, Sir Atul said he could not agree with what Dewan Chamanlal had said. 
He admitted that the unemployment problem was very acute among the 
middle classes of India. But the solution for it did not lie in the creation of 
Labour exchanges. It could be cured only in the natural manner by the 
progressive development of Indian industries and agriculture and their 
growing prosperity. 

Director Monsier Albert Thomas in course of a reply said that Dewan 
Chamanlars statements had shown the peculiar disabilities of labour in certain 
countries. Those statements had shown with what prudence the Labour 
Office must proceed in furtherance of its aim^ in countries which had their 
own peculiar conditions which called for special handling. They had shown 
how the Labour Office must develop its activities so that the International 
Organisation could bring immediate protection to workers in distant countries. 

Draft Convention of Minimum Wages Passed. 

On th 16 TH JUNE by the barest two-thirds majority required for its 
adoption the International Labour Conference passed the draft convention on 
the minimum wages together with the recommendation as worded by the 
Minimum Wages Committee. Seventy-three delegates voted in favour of 
the resolution while twenty-seven opposed it 

The Convention provided that workers who had been paid less than 
minimum wages shall be entitled to recover the difference. The reoommen- 
datioo, which after a good deal of discussion was finally laid down, was that 
each State shall create and establish a machinery for fixing the minimum rate of 
wages in certain trades including manufacture and commerce and in particular 
in home working trades where there was no arrangement for effective regulation 
of wages by collective arrangement or otherwise wages were exceptionally low. 

Discussion at the open conference proceeded on lines similar to those on 
which disoustioD was carried on in the committee. The Employers* delegatee 
and Workers’ delegates were ranged on the opposite sides while Government 
representatiyes went with the Workers’ delegatee. An amendment eii^gr to 
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that mored in the committee by Mr. Forbes Watson was moved again in the 
oonferenoe by Mr* Kay who also was the British Employers’ delegate. It was 
seconded by Mr. D. P. Ehaitan, adviser to the Indian Employers delegate. 
The amendment aimed at removing ambiguity in working and restrict the 
application of the convention to sweated trades. The convention, as it was at 
present worded, was liable to be so interpreted as to include in its operation 
trades other than sweated ones also. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan pointed out the necessity of wording the interna- 
tional conventions precisely so as to avoid all possibilities of interpretation 
which would take them beyond the intentions of the conference. He said 
that the aim of the conference should be to secure as many ratifications and 
as much unanimity as possible. That could be done easily if the conven- 
tions were worded precisely. He, however, took the opportunity to assure 
the conference on behalf of the Indian delegation to do their utmost to 
improve the condition of labour in India. The am3ndm9nt was defeated. 

Dr. Paranjpye 01 behalf of the Government of India announced the 
Government’s desire to set up a committee to examine the whole question and 
practicability of ratification in India. 

The convention was than passed. 

The resolution given notice of by Mr. D. P. Khaitan for enquiry into 
drink evil could not be taken at the Conference but he availed himself of 
the opportunity furnished by the resolution moved by the Canadian delegate 
regarding causes affecting production to move the amendment for the institu- 
tion of an enquiry into drink. He pointed out that drink was a factor which 
was very adversely affecting production and naturally any enquiry into the 
causes affecting production should include an enquiry into drink evil also. 

The amendment met with opposition from various quarters. Mr. Tom 
Moore, Irish delegate, opposed it on the ground that drink evil was a problem 
by itself and required separate handling. And it should never bo considered 
from the point of view of production alone. Opposition came from the Indian 
Workers’ Delegation also and Dcwan Cbamanlal protested against the 
worker being deprived of his toddy. 

Mr. Khaitan finally withdrew his amendment, however, reserving to 
himself the right of bringing up the question next year. 

On the 17 TH JUNE the work of the Conference concluded. The oon- 
ferenoe adopted the report of the committee under article 408 of the Peace 
Treaty. In moving the adoptioirof the report Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, adviser 
to the Indian Employers’ Delegate said that the time had come to examine the 
results achieved so far. He said the Conference should now take up the task 
of investigating whether the member States who had ratified the various oon- 
yentions had passed legislation in conformity with the spirit of the conven- 
tions, The progress in the matter was not uniform and the vanous countries 
had various difficulties to contend with afid it was for the International 
Labour Office to see that the resolutions adopted at the conference were 
carried into effbet in the several countries. An enquiry would not be enoo^ 
il it concerned itself with legislation alone. It must also include investigaften 
into the manner in which the laws of these governments were in harmony 
with ^e oonventions and the way in which they were administered* : 


*9 



The Labour Party And The Empire. 

What is the attitude of the British Labour Party to the British Empire ? 
There are labour leaders, some of them among the most fire-eating section, 
vfho resent the suggestion that Labour is as Imperialistic as the other Parties. 
Tlie participation of Labour in the Indian Statutory Commission to enquire into 
the question of India’s fitness for self-rule has shown that the Colonial policy of 
Labour is in complete agreement with that of the older parties. In an article in the 
Labour Monthly.” Mr. Hugo Rathbone reviews the Labour position in regard to 
the Empire from the time of the adoption of the programme embodied in “ Labour 
and the New Social Order” in 1918 down to the present day. 

In Labour and the New Social Order ” there is an unqualified repudiation 
of ” an enforced dominion over subject nations, subject races, subject colonies ” 
(p. 4). But further on we find the following 

If w e repndiate, on the one hand, the Imperialism that seeks to dominate other races, 
or to impose onr will on other parts of the British Empire, so we disclaim equally any 
conception of a selfish and insular ** non-interventionism/* anregarding of onr special 
obligations to onr fellow citizens overseas, of the corporate duties of ouo nation to another, 
of the moral claims upon us of the non-adult races.. ...(pp.2l — 22.) 

In the light of this then should be read the following : — 

The Labour Party stands for its (the British Empire’s) maintenance and Its 
progressive development on the lines of local autonomy and ” Home Buie All Round ” ; 
the fullest respect for the rights of each people, whatever its colour, to all the democratic 
Self-Government of which it is capable.... (p. 22.) 

At the 1918 General Election this policy was simplified in the following 
manner : — 

Freedom for Ireland and India it claims as democratic rights, and it will extend to 
all enbject peoples the right of self-determination within the British Commonwealth of Free 
Kations. 

Principle of Self-Determination. 

At the 1919 Conference a plain unqualified demand was made, that the 
principle of self-determination be applied to the Government of Egypt.” In 1920, 
this same principle was again unanimously and unreservedly affirmed. But in 
the same year a resolution was moved on behalf of the Executive, and carried 
(so ran the report), “ the whole assembly standing ” as if to emphasise the 
solemnity of the occasion, defining more exactly the application of this principle 
to India in particular, though certain generalisations were also made. It was, 
indeed, a most interesting and important resolution. 

It first reaffirmed its conviction that only on the principle of ** democratic 
self-determination ” could ” a stable and satisfactory settlement ol the world be 
arrived at.” But then it immediately qualified this by saving that this principle 
is applicable to all peoples that show themselves capable ” of expressing a 
common will.” Therefore, this principle should be applicable to India ” in such 
a way as to satisfy all the ” legitimate ” aspirations of the Indian peoples. 

Yet the resolution emphatically protests against the militarist and repres- 
sive methods adopted by the present British Government. It denies the right 
of any government to govern a country against the will of the majority.” Finally, 
however, 

while exprettiag the hope tbet all the' peoples of the British Empire will prefer to 
remain as parts of that Empire so soon as their aspirations have been dealt with in a 
thoroughly ” conciliatory *’ manner by the granting of adequate meatores of antonnay, 
it declarea that the final decision most rest with those peoples tbemielvec.” 

In a resolution on Ireland passed in the same conference, again we ftid that, 
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the piinoiple of free and absolate eelf-deteirinination ihall be applied immediately in 

the case of Ireland, confirming the right of the Irish people to political independence 

Self-Determination Dropped. 

In 1911, the general resolution does not include the right of self-determina- 
tion, but there is a demand for 

a relationship with non-adnlt races** which will secure the political and 

economic development of their countries exclusively in the interest and for the benefit of 
the inhabitants and in accordance with their own desires ; the extension to them of the 
greatest ** practicable ** measures of self-Oovernment 

At the same conference a resolution on War and Imperialism was carried, 
which declared that “ Imperialism distracts public attention from domestic affairs 
and intr^uces ideas of Government by a dominant race which are inimical 
to the principles of democracy.” It then goes on to assert ** the right of 
self-determination of all peoples ” though in the resolution, quoted immediately 
above, quite definite limitations were placed on this right” as far as concerned 
these non-adult races.” 

In 7922, we get a very interesting position. The Conference passed a reso- 
lution welcoming the support given by the Parliamentary Labour Party to the 
Government of India Act (the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms) and urging them 
to support any further legislation “ In the direction of securing to the people of 
India the same measure of self-Government which is in operation in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa.” Mr. Tom Shaw, in replying to the debate, in 
which it was asserted that the policy of non-co-operation was due to the “ strong 
opposition ” to the Government of India Act, pooh-poohed the idea underlying 
this assertion — nari^cly, that the Labour Party was thus condemning non co- 
operation. “ Why,” he said, most innocently, ” the resolution itself was a 
declaration that the Indians should manage their own affairs ” The Govern- 

ment of India Act was a mere detail m comparison with the real principles 
underlying the resolution.” 

Far Towards the Right. 

Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Shaw, this view which he with such brazen 
effrontery slipped across the Conference is quite other than the view as expressed 
in a resolution passed by the National Joint Council, of which he was then a 
member, on February 21 of that year (1922). *, Whilst realising,” sot it ran in 
the best imperialist manner ot a Joynson- Hicks, the necessity of preserving 
order in India,” it had the impudence to go on to deplore the political arrests,. • 
etc.” Returning, however, most speedily to its Joynson-Hicks manner it con- 
tinued : the Council deplores no less the action of the non-co-operators in 
boycotting those Parliamentary institutions recently conferred (a real majestic 
word : H. R.) upon India by means of which grievances should be ventilated and 
wrongs redressed.” (Nothing here about self-determination or Self-Government 
— merely grievances and wrongs — the true Goose Club conception). Of course, 
the resolution ends by appealing for a joint conference “ to set a time limit,” 
amongst other things, ** for the transition stages of partial Self-Government.” 

But in the General Election programme of 1922, owing to the need for a 
short slogan, happily divorced from explanation, the Labour Party could still 
eome forward advocating ”the recognitiou of the real independence of Egypt 
and Self-Government for India.” The unwary amongst the electors might think 
that the change in words as applied to Egypt and India were mere accidents, 
but as we have seen, the purpose of Self-Government was merely that grievances 
should be ventilated and wrongs redressed.” 

The references to Ireland, in the same programme, also are very illumina- 
iMig ; for the programme calls for ** the prompt and cordial acceptance of the 
new constitution of the Irish Free State ” thus most effectively trying to stamp 
out every remaining scrap of sympathy amongst British workers tor the struggles 
of the Irish workers and peasants against the exactions and oppression of tmr 
capitalist Free State. 

A Plea for Empire. 

In 1924$ tn spite of the experience of t^ Labour Govemmeat» the positkui 
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was still unclear enough for a resolution to be passed calling for steps to be taken 
to stop the persecuticn of workers for political or industrial reasons, particu- 
larly in India and Egypt ; to provide adequate protection for the subject races 
of the Empire in their struggle for freedcm...; to 6nd ways and means.. .... to the 

speedy attainment of Self-Government throughout the British Empire.,.” The 
manifesto at the General Election in 1924 as even more shameless, for it claimed 
that the Labour Goveinment ‘^has maintained and even strengthened the ties 
of sentiment with the Dominions upon which, rather than upon either force or any 
Imperialism, the very existence oi the British Commcnwealih of Nations depends.” 
Not a single word about what good things it had achieved for the Colonies— 
how through its mouthpiece, MacDonald, it immediately cn taking c flice, peremp- 
torily warned the Indian people against any attempt to revolt against British 
capitalism ; how it had shot down strikers in Bombay and bombed peasants in 
Iraq; how’ it had laid the foundation in Bengal by the ordinances of that pro- 
vince for an intensified campaign of political persecution. 

At the annual Conference of 1925 the only reference to Self-Government 
occurring in the general resolution, headed “ A Labour Policy for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” was contained in one paragraph which invited the 
League of Nati( ns to appoint an *‘obseivei” to all mandatories and dependen- 
cies whereby they ” may benefit from the impartial supervision of the League of 
Nations pending full seli-Go\ernment.” 

Self-Government for India. 

The separate lesolution t n India, however, begins in the time-honoured w'ay 
by recognising “ the light of the Indian peoples to lull 8elf-Go\ eminent and self- 
determination.” It goes on, however, to welcome “ the declarations of repre- 
sentative Indian Icacteis in favour of free and equal partneiship with the other 

members of the British Coiiimcnwcalth of Nations with a view' to a new 

atmosphere of fricndJ) discussion that ail cocici\e measures and repressive 
legislation should be wrhdiawn.’! Finally, it ends up with a demand for the 
calling of a Conference of representaines of the various Indian parlies “ with a 
view to the immediate application of a constitution in accordance with the wishes 
of the Indian people.” 


Zaghlul Betrayed. 

The resolution on Eg>pi afiiims its right to sclf-Gcveinmtnt, suggests that 
it should be admitted into the League of Nations, and that the leseived questions, 
as, lot instance, the keeping ot a British nulitaiy fc ice to guard the Suez Canal, 
&c., should be referred to the League. In so far as, when Zaghlul Pasha came 
to negotiate these questions with the labour Goveinment an 1 demanded that 
Britain should recognise the independence of the Sudan negotiations were 
summarily broken efif by MacDonald, this achievement would seem to be still 
further from the reality. 

Finally, we come to the year 1927, when w ith regard to India, the affirmation 
re: self-Government was repeated, leading to the tin:e, so it went on, **at the 
earliest possible moment” when India would be an “ equal partner ” in “the 
British Co^mmonwcalih.” It called for the appointment of the Royal Commission 
under the Goveinment of India Act and laid it down that it should be so con- 
stituted, &c., “ that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Indian 
people.” 

Ihe process of clanficaticn cn the colonial question to “ the normal condi- 
tion of the Labour Party,” however, had still to go one step further. 

Labour and the Commission. 

This was achieved by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself. For after the re* 
peated refusals Oi the Labour Party to withdi aw the (wo Labour members from 
the recently appointed Simon Ccn^missicn in spite of the nationwide movement la 
India for the boycott of the Ccmmissicn, Mr. MacDonald considered that the time 
had come to send the following message to bis colleagues on the CommiSliOtt 
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** It if leported here that if your OommlMion were enooeBefally obetrnefced a Labour 
OoTeroment would appoint a new Commission on another and non -Parliamentary basis. 
As yon know, the prooedore now being followed has the foil oonftdenoe of the lAbonr 
Party, and no change in the Commission wonld be made/* 

Here at last is clearly stated the normal condition of the Labour 
Party,” Not a word about “democracy.” “self-determination,” “ self Govern- 
ment,” “ free will of the people themselves,” &c., &c. What remains implicit is 
the “ legitimate ** desires, “ the “ progressive” develojjment,” the “moral” “claims 
upon us of the non-adult races,” “our “special” obligations to our fellow citizens 
aoroad, “practicable*' measures of self-Government'* and all the other similar 
phrases that we have found were so innocently scattered amongst the preat and 
magnanimous resolutions expressing “democracy,** “self-determination,” &c. 
These phrases are all governed by what the British Government considers are 
“ legitimate,*' “ practicable,*’ &c. The expressions of the will of the “ non-adult 
races,” or as MacDonald puts it, the “obstruction** of the plans of the British 
Government, would not mo^ the great British Labour Party one inch from 
carrying out “ its moral clainis ** towards “ these non-adult races.*’ 

Frankly Imperialistic. 

So the normal condition of the Labour Party is one of frank imperialism. 
It only remains to be embodied in the coming new version of the Labour Party 
programme which, as the resolution of the 1927 Conference laid down, would form 
a “ A programme of Legislation and Administrative Action for a Labour Govern- 
ment.” 

As Mr. Henderson reminded the Conference in speaking to this resolution. 
“ thirty-three years ago he had voted at the Norwich T. U. C. for the socialisation 
of all the means of production, distribution and exchange, and he was still 
fighting for it.” But tnen he proceeded to say 

They wanted to get on, and the unc of phrases, now that the Party had reached its 
present etag«*, was not going to assist them to get on as he thooght they ought. 

Precisely, Mr. Henderson, “ the non adult races, * such as the Indian 
peoples, take you at your word when you declare for “ self-determination ” and 
naturally are inclined to “ obstruct ” your progress on the path of imperialism 
when they find that it is only a “ phrase ” and that you intend “ to get on ** only 
on that path of imperialism — “ the normal condition of the Labour Party.” 



The Indian High Courts Bill. 

The Indian High Conrte Bill was introdnced in the Parliament early in Jnne 1928. 
The Second Beading of the Bill was moved by Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords on 
the 14th June. In moving it the Noble liOrd said that the authorities bad for many 
years held a view that it was indefensible and illogical that any class of men capable of 
being elected to be the Puisne Judge of the court in the first instance should be excluded 
from being made, on their meiits the Chief Justice. The chief change male by the Bill 
was in this respect. The position of the Vakil had been assimilated to that of the Barrister 
and the qualifying period for appointment to the High Court Judiciary had been increased 
from five years to a decade and made the same in cases of both Vakil and Barrister. 

Lord Haldane welcomed the Bill and said that be looked forward to the time when 
there would be calls to the Bar in India. It was a great evil that so many young lawyers 
had to come to England to get a training which was m no way perfect and that they 
should be at a loose end in tead of pursuing their studies in India. He intimated that 
he might raise the matter by an amendment at a later stage. 

The Bill then passed the Second Beading. 

provision of the Bill. 

The memorandum to the Bill states * — 

Since the consideration of the statutes relating tn India by the Oovernroent of India 
Act 1916 It has been customary, and necessary, to make all subsequent amendments in 
the law relating to the Government of India by means of textual amendments of the 
consolidated act, In consequence the provisions of amending Bills can rarely by tbem- 
aelves be made inelligible. 

The provisions of this bill can be very shortly explained. Bub'Sections (B) and 
(4) of section lOl of the Government of India Act are as follows ; — 

*<(S) a Judge of High Court must be (.^) a Barrister of England or Ireland, or a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland of not less than five years' standing ; or 

(B) a member of the Indian Civil Service of not less than ten years* standing, and 
having for, at least three yeais, served as, or exercised the powers of a District Judge ; or 

(C) a person having held judicial office, not inferior to that of a sub-ordinate Judge or a 
Judge of a Small Cause Conrt, for a period of not less than five years; or (D) a person 
who has been a Pleader of one of the High Courts referred to in this Act, or any Court 
which is a High Court within the meaning of Clause (24) of Section S of the Act 
of the Indian Legislature known as the General Clause Act, 1897, for an aggicgate period 
of not less than ten years 

(4) Provided that not Jess than one-third of the Judges of a High Court, including 
the Chief Justice, but excluding Additional Judges must be such Barristers or Advocates 
as aforesaid, and that no less than one-third most be members of the Indian Civil Services*** 

It has been held that the efifect of the words in the Sub-Section (4) ** including the 
Chief Justice** is to debar any person wbo has not the qualifications of a Barrister from 
eligibility for the post of Chief Justice. Many of the ablest members of the Indian Courts 
have not this qualification, and it has long been felt that there is no justification for any 
provision which prevents seleoiion for the office of Chief Justice of any person wbo Is 
best fitted to bold it. The effect of omitting the words **inclnding the Chief Justice but'* 
will therefore be to remove this restriction and to enable any person qoslified to be a 
Puisne Judge to be appointed Chief Justice. 

The existing provisiem in the same Sub-Section which requires at least one-third of 
the Judges of a High Court to be Barristers has often tended to result in the ncoessity for 
selecting a Barrister for a vacancy in preference to a Vakil whose qualifications may 
markedly snperior. The addition of the word ** or Pleaders ** after ** Advocates ** will 
remove this inconvenience. 

Incidentally it is proposed by the amendment to be made by paragraph (a) of 
Clauie 1 of the Bill, to place Barristers on the same footing as PJea^rs In respect oC the 
standing in their profession which they most have attained to he eligible for appointment 
to the Bench of an Indien High Court, 
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Text of the Bill. 

The following le the text of the Bill 

An Act to eqneliee the poiition onder the Goverament of India Act of Barrieteri, 
Adf ooatei, and Pleadere as respects the qaalifications for appointment as J edges of High 
Oourts, and as respects the proportion of snob Judges required to possess si^al qealifi- 
cations, and to render any person qualified under the said Act to bo appointed a Judge of 
a High Court eligible for appointment as Chief Justice of sncb a Court. 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Hajesty, by and with the ad7ioe and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of th * same, as follows 

1. In section 101 of the Government of India Act (which relates to the qualifica- 
tions to be possessed by a Judge of a High Court) there shali be made the following amend- 
ments, that is to say 

(a) in paragraph (A) of Sub-Section (3) thereof for the word “ five ” there shall 
be substituted the word “ ten ” and (b) in Sub-Section (4) thereof the words ** including 
the Chief Justice but ” and the worii ** or ” shall be omitted and after the word “ Advo- 
cates ” there shall be inserted the words “ or Pleaders ** 

2 (1) This Act may be cited as the Indian High Courts Act 1928. 

(2) References in this Act to S.^ction lOl of the Government of India Act shall bo 
construed as reforenco to that Section as amended by the Indian High Courts Act 1922. 

(.3) Sub-Section (2) of Section 45 of the Government of India Act 1919 (which relates 
to the effect of ameniment to and the printing of the Gov^nment of India Act) shall have 
effect as if it were herein re-enacted and in terms made applicable to the amendments 
effected by the Indian High Coarts Act, 1922 and by this Act. 


Lord Birkenhead's Doncaster Speech. 

The following speech was delivered by Lord Birkenhead at Doncaster on the 17th 
February 1928. Dwelling on the Simon Commission bis Lordship referred to the 
criticism at the non-inclusion of Indians in the Commission and said that sixteen such 
would have had to be admitted in ad<tition to the British to make it representative of the 
maior interests even of India. 

He bad gravely considered the position before recommending to bis colleagues the 
present form of the CommissiOQ. They were satisfied that the only form of the ^ Com- 
mission that correspondel with the historical and constitutional facts of the situation 
and the practical modern necessities of the case was one which made it plain that this 
was, and would remain, a Parliamentary responsibility of this country. 

He was of opinion that no more impartial or more efficiently manned Commission 
than the present bad ever left Britain. 

He then proceeded to pay a tribute to Mr. Ramsay MacDjnaM who, as the principal 
Opposition Leader, from the first had carried out what he conceived to be his duty never 
hesitating for a moment. All responsible Labour leaders bad taken the same course. 

Lord Birkenhead said that he bad never discussed with Sir John Simon the terms or 
the substance of Sir Sir John Simon's statement, indicating the limits within which the 
Commission wss prepared to admit and welcome the Indian Committees* co-operation. 

He was so little aware of the precise terms that Sir J >hn Simon intended to propose 
that he bad read them be would not say with little surprise, but as a new inb)eot-matter 
to which bis mind had not been applied before it was proposed to the Indian Legislature. 

Those who delude themselves and India with the impression that by boycotting the 
Commission they can defeat its purpose, are living in a world that has no oontaot with 
reality. 

We have attempted by every means in our power to make it plain that wo yHaif 
welcome at every stage the contribution and aisistanoe of Indian opinion ofioially fo* 
preaented and organised in the committees of the vartons assemblies. If we are 
l|6 y l stanoe which we h%ve asked for, does anyone really imagine that the 
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will desist from its aoti?itie8 or refase to carry oat its task t I can, on the contrary, 
make it plain, as any words at my command enable me to do, that with the assistance of 
the Legislatares or withont it, this Oommlssion will carry its task to a oonolnsion. 

Furthermore, whether on its retnrn to Britain in March, the Commission has met 
with BDOh co-operation or not, it will return to India in the following autumn and resame 
and complete its labonrs. 

I would add this, that those who are organising boycott of this Oommiision will, in 
my judgment, discover month by month how little representative they are of that vast 
and heterogenous community of which we are the responsible trustees. They will discover 
millions of Muslims, millions of the depr ssed classes, millions of the business and Anglo- 
Indian community who intend to pot their case and argue their case before the Commission, 
and that the Commission will ultimately report to Parliament. 

If the organised political opinion, a very small fringe of the whole of India, chooses 
to maintain itself in silent boycotting aloofness, nevertheless the woik of that Commission 
will be performed under this Government or under any Government of whatever political 
complexion that may succeed it. 

I would recommend this as a subject for reflection, n )t in any provocative spirit, to 
those who have ranged tbcmst'lves in organised premature hostility to onr proposals. I 
would invite them to consider whether they think on thu whole that the attitude which 
is being recommended by extreme elements of Indian opinion is likely or not likely to 
persuade the very experienced electors of Britain that the political ly>minded in India have 
proved themselves to be deserving and fit f>ir a great extensijn of their present oonstitu* 
tion. They might easily by co-operation so prove it, they might prove it by sending the 
ablest of their members to sit with Sir John Simon and bis colleagnea but 1 wholly 
misread the temper and sophisticated political intelligence of my oouiitrymen, if they 
succeed in proving that India is already ripe for an extension of existing constitution, 
by refusing m the first place to work it and decliDing in organised ooycott to examine its 
present woi kings with a view to Us reform and possible extension. 



Congress & Conferences. 

Jan.-June 1928. 




The Bengal Provincial Conference. 

BAStRHAT—7TH APRIL 1928. 

Binirbat which is about forty miles away from Calcutta was all astir 
with crowds of people of all shades of opinion when the Bengal Provincial 
Coiference commenced its session on the 7th April in the afternoon under 
the presidency of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. The Prestd 'nt delivered his speech 
in B*njf»4li. In the course of his speech he said : — 

“Before we plunge into the fi^ht, on this national day let us devote some 
time to take stock of our present position. If we are to correctly understand 
the presen suua nn in Inlia, particularly in Bengal, we have to remember 
the processes by wh ch we have been reduced to the present position. For this 
we call your attenti m to the political h'S‘ory of the past few years. 

The years between 1885 an I 1905 may be called the age of petition, prayer 
and resoluti )n. During that time theie only grew in the heart of India the 
desire to fin i sime lung but she did not k^iow the best means of attaining it. 
From 1905 dates fhe age of partiti m and Swadeshi agitation. In th »se memor- 
able davs th^ h >pe an I en husiasm tha^ were kindled in the heart of young 
Bengal will ever remain imprinted in letters of gold m the history of Bengal, 
During that period of grea» awakening United Bengal succeeded in making the 
British power realise ihit Bengal has life and would n)t tolerate any dismember- 
ment of her limos. As a result, the British Raj was compelled to undo the 
injustice to Bengal. 

Bui was It the awakening of Bengal alone? Did it achieve its ends only 
by repeal ng the pani'ion of Ben .jal ? To the ord inary eye it seems so but the 
agitation of 1905 had I'S repercussion through >ut India. It is the first step in 
the path of freedom. The s irring of young hearts in Bengal was felt throught- 
out Iniia and it marked the beginning of national consciousness and patriotism 
in India. 

Repression and Revolt. 

The age that followed in the political history of the country may be called 
the days of iron and blood shed. We did not look with favour on the activities 
of those young patriotic Indians. We have blamed them for providing the 
British Raj with excuses for introducing a cruel policy of repression in the 
country. But what is the root cause of this unrest? Who are to blame? What 
less m he haugh y ut erance of the French Emperor “ I am the State” has for 
us ail ? Was not the country ablaze fiom the day, when his words unmistakably 
proclaimed that the interests of the S'ate and the People were different ? That 
political upheaval not only razed France to the ground but sent its repercussion 
through all Europe. This proves that until the State and the People are united 
by ties of common interest and the spirit of give and take, clash between ihe 
two 18 inevitable. The Hntish Raj says ** Indians have to be repress'd, they 
are rebels, they want blood shed.” Well, may we ask who have made them 
rebels? Wh) have invited them to blor^dshed? The only answer is “the 
British Raj.” Ihe cruel repression of the administrative machinery and the 
crushing weight of the bonds of slavery have made the youths who are fi^edom* 
loving by nature rebellious. But this does not mean we have lent our tuppenrt 
to this party of rebellion. We are n >t advocates of unrest. We only want to 
say ihat the best means of removing ihe unrest— the remedy^— does n)t lie in 
the way of mad rcpiession. This unrest cann >t be removed unless people*! 
political and physical hunger is appeased. It is one thing to repress unrest* 
another to remove it. Deportation, internment and imprisonment with>ut trial 
may be successful tempoiarily in keeping unrest in check ; and it has n > donbt* 
achieved some success for the moment. But has it uprooted the evil? To quote 

BO 
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an American writer, if the flame of liberty is enkindled in a country, no amount 
of repression on the part of the State can quench it. It may succeed for the 
moment in keeping it under control, but like fire underground, it keeps itself 
alive and through the smallest outlet flares up with redoubled virulence.” 

So this spirit of rebellion should not be repressed, but the cause of it has 
got to be removed. But ours is not that responsibility, it is not within the power 
of any political party. It is for us to put forward our demands in a legitimate 
way. But what arc we to do if others do not accede to them? So the whole 
responsibility of appeasing this party of rebellion lies with the British Raj. If 
they do not remove the cause of unrest by granting to the people their just 
Hghts, there is nobody who can deal with it. The policy of repression is not 
a proper remedy. Remedy lies deeper in the root — the physician in this case 
has got to be treated first. 

The Birth Right of Freedom. 

We demand our birth right of freedom, the denial of which has dwarfed 
our manhood and is threatening us with extinction. He who thwarts us in the 
attempt is our greatest enemy. Who are to blame to-day— W’e or those who 
are stiffling our voice ? 

But far from devoting any thought to our demand for just rights the British 
Raj is engaged in dealing repression with one hand and safe-guarding its own 
interests with the other. In 1914 when the conflagration of war set ablaze the 
whole of Europe and the British power trembled on the brink of ruin— what did 
India do in that hour of grim peril? England was then busy saving her life 
and honour, drawing forces from all parts of the Empire. Only a handful of 
army was left behind in India at that time. England may forget the words — so 
full of magnanity, which Mahatmaji uttered at tha' time, but the world will not, 

Mahatma said ” India does not want to be free taking advantage of the 
grave peril of England.” All India bowed to the command. India did not falter 
for a moment to rise to the height of magnanimity. When England called out 
standing on the verge of ruin, ** save us, we will give you freedom,” the heart 
of India responded to the eternal appeal of self-sacrifice. Men and money flowed 
from India to the succour of imperilled England. 

But what is the result ? When England got out of danger, her good in- 
tentions evaporated. The people, who, when England was in deathgnps with 
enemies, were greeted as equals, got blows by way of repression when England 
got out of it. 

On the 17th of August, 1917, Mr. Montagu declared : — 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisaMon of resnonsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as s >on as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a preliminary to considering 
what these steps should be that there should be a free and informal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at home and in India.” 

British Hypecrisy. 

What was promised in the declaration of 1917 became a matter for con- 
sideration after two years in 1919 and we were assured that a Commission would 
be sent to examine and report as to how far we were to be allowed to enjoy 
our rights. The mask of 1917 fe 1 off and in the short time of two years the 
British administration appeared in all its naked hypocrisy. 

From this time the British Government conscious of its own security, began 
to forge new fetters for India. The Rowlatt Act was pasted in the teeth of 
unanimous Indian opposition. In the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre the inhuman 
policy underlying the British administration of India stood before us in all its 
nmk^ness. Indians understood that the British Government had no oompuno* 
tion in massacering Indians at will. 
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The result was that India spurned at England’s gift of condescension and 
rose up to a man at the call of Mahatma Gandhi to fight a non-violent war. 
In this India has given a new message to the blood thirsty nations of the world 
as to how to conquer an oppressing enemy with patience and forgiveness. Tlut 
glorious chapter of events is not unknown to you. 

In 1921 came this crisis of which the English writer Seeley had contem- 
plated when he wrote that the British domination of India would fall to pieces 
when the entire Indian people, awakened to their birthright, would demand 
freedom. The tottering G ivernment towards the end of that year grew anxious 
for a Riund Table Conference. The offer for a compromise came from the 
Government itself. 

Here again the British Government played at its old game of posing as 
our benefactor and secre ly working for our fall. After a prolonged consi- 
deration and hesitation the Govc-rnment at last laid its hand on Mahatmajl 
with much trepidation. It was apprehended that India would not brook this 
tyranny. But it was otherwise. India peacefully stood by, as she had done 
when Deshbandhu and even his wife were taken to jail. This peaceful attitude 
had its own justification but the slackening of nght that followed resulted in 
immense injury. The Government was not slow to take advantage of this 
weakness. All talks of a Round Table Conference ceased and the policy of 
repression began to be pushed on with greater vigour. It should serve as a 
warning in carrying on our fight in future. If we are to win we must prevent 
the recurrence of such lapses, but it should also never be allowed to dishearten us. 

After Deshabandhu’s release he proposed to work from within the Councils 
to paralyse this oppressive administratum and in spite of opposition he carried 
out his programme. This led to the creation of the Swarajya Party. These are 
all too recent to require any elaboration. What I want to point out is that 
following Deshaban ihu our aim always has been to get a Round Table Con- 
ference. I shall presently explain what 1 mean. 

A Round Table Conference. 

By Round Table Conference we do not mean the institution of a gather- 
ing for show. It mut be formed of persons duly elected and with unquestioned 
probity and impartiality to decide on our just and legitimate demands. The 
Government must enter into an undertaking that its decisions will be respected 
and given effect to without any modification or restriction. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Then we come to a shameful episode of Indian history — I mean the Hindu- 
Muslim troubles. Though I do not attach any undue importance to the question 
from the standpoint of politics and though 1 sincerely believe that in this national 
crisis it IS now a thing of the past, yet I must say that it has provided the 
Government with a very handy excuse and opportunity. It must not be for- 
gotten that it was on account of this Hmdu-Muslim difference that the Britishers 
got into India and secured control over her and again on account of this 
difference they are now tightening their grip. With that end in view they have 
sent the Simon Commission before its tune. 

India did n )t ask for this Commission. But the British Government has 
sent it wnh such hurry with the object that taking advantage of the communal 
differences the Commission in the name of conciliation may tighten the fetters 
round India’s feet. 

The Commission. 

But India has seen through the game and that is why we hear all over the 
land the persistent cry asking the Commission to go back. The Indian National 
Congress, the Trade Union Congress, the Khilafat Conference, the Hindu Maha* 
sabha and the Liberal Federation and all the other organisations have decided 
to bovcott the Commission. 

And this is perfectly iustified. Why should we allow a third party to stand 
between us and our Motherland? Why should we tolerate their Impudent 
demand to examine our fitness? As for evidence, enough was bffirte 

the Mudd iman Committee. No, this gratuitous insult must be avenged. 
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Brotherf and Sisters, we should lonper allow this playinp wi»h our birth- 
right. Let these impudent people unders*and that you ignore them. Let the 
demand of ell political parties for the bovcott of the Commission reverberate 
through the length and breadth of this land. Everyone must unders and that 
co-operation with this Commission will bring about irreparable mischief but a 
complete boycott of it will lead to a distinc* pain. If any one out of Cf^msidera- 
tions for petty self-interest, co-operates with this Commission he will hereby be 
iniuring the interests of all the future generations. I would particularly bring 
this to the notice of my Moslem brethren. I would request them to remember 
that if in this crisis in the life of the nation they overlook the greater issue out 
of consideration for personal or sectional or of any smaller in’errst that would 
result in bringing about ruin on (he whole country on both Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

An Indian Constitution. 

The Simon Commission came, toured the country and went back being 
satisfied only with got-up receptions and dinners. Now, we must realise e'actly 
what the leader of the Commission said with regard to Ireland Our main duty 
now is to prepare a constitu'ion and I therefore ta’nestly request you that before 
the Commission comes to India again you should ratify that o nsti^ution in a 
convention of the representatives of all parties and cr^mmunities To this I 
draw the attention of the Assembly, Congress, Muslim League and such other 
organisations. 

Some people arc of opinion that no good result would accrue from merely 
making a constitutitm. but 1 request you to grasp it particularly that there is 
great utility in this constitution making. It is not true that it is easy and at 
the same time useless to form a par er constitution but no government, however 
powcrsul and formidable, can resist the enforcement of a c ns'itufun ^hich will 
DC formed with the consent of all communities and which he different political 
parties in India will accept as their own. 1 hat such an unanimity and deter- 
mination will be a terror to the Government, 1 said before, and is also indicated 
by what the * New Statesman* wrote. 

Again, the Britishers declare before the world that we do not know v hat 
we want and we have no administrative capacity. If therefore we can prepare 
a unanimous constitution we shall be able to demonstrate to (he world that we 
are not children, we understand self-government and we understand our rights. 

Already I have said that the misunderstandings between Hindus and 
Muslims are considered by the Government as one of the greatest weapons m 
their hands. They thmk that no unanimous constitution is pi ssible in the lace 
of these disunions. We will have to disprove it, we will have to sh*iw that the 
3? crores of Indians can stand up as one great nation by forgetting crmmunal 
discord— selfishness, and narrowness in this natimal crisis. We will have to 
show that Government, actuated by mean and selfish motives, is spreading lies 
and calumnies throughout the world. 1 appeal to you to.day to lead a cam- 
paign against the lies. Forget petty interests and patriots as you a e, be 
prepared for the battle against this mendacious propaganda. 1 here is another 
thing for which the drawing up of a c<ns ituttun is urgently necessary. About 
95 per cent, of the population in India ts poor and illiterate. Incessant S'ruggle 
against poverty has taugh’ them to think that they are doi^med to squalor and 
p( verty and (hat any change is unthinkable, so b ng we had been telling them 
that Swaraj is coming ; it wil) benefit us. We should explain to thise 95 per 
cent, the real nature of Swaraj as also how Swaraj will benefit them. They are 
the soul of the country, the strength of the nation ; and id the Datiooal struggle 
their co-operation is absolutely indispensable. 

Boycott. 

Now, 1 am drawing your attention to a very important matter. We will 
now have to carry on with full vigour the campaign for the bo>cott of British 
goods, specially British cl >hs. We know that we should wear Swadeshi clothe 
mr the welfare of ourselves and of the country. But that is not a I. Henceforth 
me should know this that the boycott policy is our mest forimdable p^iicai 
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weapon. You know well that this boycott policy will solve our economic pro- 
blems, but we should know also that boycott will weaken the Government. Our 
joint endeavour is bound to lead to a grave food problem in Britain. I revest 

C u. brothers and sisters, to accent the vow of Swadeshi on this National DaV; 

!t us not touch British goods especially British cloths. Let India use Swadesu 
goods, let her be prosperous, and let her enemy become weak. Let the weapon 
of boycott in the hands of India, excite terror in the minds of the foreigners. 

Volunteer Organisation. 

Another proposal I place before you. A volunteer corps should be formed 
in every district and sub-divjsion of Bengal. They will be in the service of the 
country, under proper leadership and under strict discipline. They will carry 
the message of the Congress to the illiterate, in propagation of Khaddar and 
in organising the people on ♦he basis of their grievances. This All-Bengal 
Volunteer Corps will be an adjunct to the Congress organisation. 

In this connexion I want to make one thing clear. We want volunteers, for 
the work of the Congress for our freedom. And this crops should remain as a 
permanent Congress volunteer crops. But th^se who will enlist themselves 
should not forget the real import of the word Volunteer and should not hope that 
the Congress will maintain them. In fact it is impossible to do so. So, I appeal 
to able and young patriots of the land that unless they accept these honorary 
posts, salvation of the country wiU be impossible 

Our people are half.s’arvcd ; the British have physically oppressed us, have 
made us s arve and have destroyed the power of mental perception. So, we 
Cannot afford to ignore ihis problem of hunger. I a^>pea\ to educated y:)ungmen 
not to crowd at the door of the Govemment offices for slavery but to stand 
fi’^mly and freely on their own legs and fall back upon the land. In this respect 
help boih from the Congress and the distinguished is essentially necessary. If 
by the combined eff irts of all, young Bengal is inspired to take to trade, com- 
merce and agriculture, we will have self-reliant men and women of independent 
spirii. 

If once this educated young Bengal goes back to the village, he will find 
there ample scope of work. But they must rest consent with coarse cloth and 
plain food The blessings of the whole country and the future nation will be fall 
them. I do not deny that it is easy to lec ure in mec'ing or to utter some well- 
arranged words against the Government, but this campaign is really very 
difficult. Th se who will be t>.c pioneers in this work may not find much 
fame or pleasure in it and on the other hand may have to endure much hardship ; 
but this IS why I appeal to the youth of Bengal, for they have been doing the 
mos» difficult fi,;ht in freedom’s battle, in all ages and in all countries, youths 
arc the pionceis in struggle for freedom. Will they not take their place? Come 
ye and by your *• Sacihana’’ bring ever-lasting good to your country. 

For this work in ruial areas the services of young Bengal arc very necessary, 
^at IS why I make th s appeal particularly to them. Taking advantage of the 
ignoiance (which is due to want of education) of our peasant class Government 
are misleading them ; and many of them have already left eff working for ibe 
provisu n of ihcir own food. They arc now growing lute in their paddy fields 
and thus helping foreign exploitation in Bengal. It is fortunate that a propa- 
ganda has been started for the restriction of jute cultivation, and 1 draw yoor 
attention to ihis noble work. 

To educate the ignorant masses in this rural economy and to promote in- 
digenous industry and trade— all these things rest in the hands of the youth of 
Bengal and these are the firS’ Steps in our national struggle. It is our common 
experience that the young men of Bengal are not weak and this time too we hope 
to tee their same capabili y and resiu^cefulness. 

I thtnk 1 shall be wanting in ihe discharge of my duty if I close this address 
without referring to the present unrest among the student community. The 
charge against this great awakening amimgst the students it that they haim 
becume indisciplmed, disobedient and impertinent. 1 do not deny there is 
eaciternem and unrest but when we think over it a bit deeply we lind that the 
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charges that have been levelled against the students are groundless. The cause 
of this excitement is not want of discipline on their part — that the students have 
become disobedient Is n )t also true. 

In every country in the youthful heart there Is an Independent spirit— the 
young men of all countries are full of vivacity and vigour. The youthful heart 
naturally wants to know and love the motherland. Naturally they are eager for 
their legitimate right. The fight of the youngmen is againsc the ruthless repres- 
sion launched upon them by the Government So if there is any body to blame 
for this upheaval, it is the oppressors and not the oppressed. 

When the newly awakened youth of Bengal wants to realise their mission 
and cherish a love for the motherland the present unhealthy system ot education 
and its directors are attempting to purge out all patriotism from them and give 
them a drilling in loyalty. From the early life heartless and organised attempt 
is made to create in the youths a slavish fascination for the British. But educa- 
tion and superstition cannot live together. And so when these authoiities fail 
here they try to achieve thtir purpose by engendering a fear for the British 
through repression. The atmosphere is poisoned with suspicion and spies are 
set on the youth. This they can never stand and the only alternative tor them 
is to succumb to it. But that too is against the nature of youth. So a reaction 
ensues and they seek to get out of these soul-kiiling surroundings. I can never 
regard this as culpable. To me the only solution seems to be the establishment 
of freedom and national education. There is no other means of checking ihis 
new uprising of youth. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters, — Allow me to call you again to join the battle 
of freedom ; let all difference be obliterated and all self-interest be effaced ; stand 
up as a nation under the Indian tricolour, determined to recover your right. Do 
not fall back from fear of imprisonment, deportation, repression or even death, 
but send your call to the lowliest of the lowly and let them understand that the 
terror which keeps them down is all hollow and will give way to a challenge. 

My appeal lies to the youth of Bengal. It is for them to bear the brunt of 
the fight and build up a glorious future. It is for them to reinstill into Indian 
heart messages of h ipe and courage. 

To-day we can spare none. I appeal to the Musalmans, 1 r.ppeal to the 
Hindus — 1 appeal to all the communities and institutions to loin in this holy 
work. A great Indian nation — ircedom for India— and peace tor the world, — 
in the name of God 1 call upon every son and daughter of India to join in carrying 
out this noble mission. 


SECOND DAY-STH APRIL 1 928. 

I — .Complete Independence as Goal. 

The Conference reassembled on the next day at 2 in the afternoon. After 
a condolence resolution has been moved from the chair. Sj. Subbas Chandra 
Bose moved ; — 

That Ibis Conference proclaims complete Independence as India’s goal. 

In moving the resolution Sj. Bote said that the resolution which he was 
going to move was not a new thing in Bengal. When Si. Arabinda Gh %t prea- 
ched that message through the columns of his “ Bande-Mataram,” it created 
a new enthusiasm in Bengal. After twenty years when this resolution was 
moved at the momentous sitting of the Congress at Madras it was unanimously 
carried. It was a glory to Bengal that her message was at last taken by the 
whole of India. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

2 . — Commission Boycott. 

Sj. Bijoy Krishna Basu next moved > 

That wbenat the Briiikb Parltameni baa appointed the Simon Cotnmlttton in otter 
dlen^gard of India** right to SeU-Oovemment this Conterenoe propoaes to bojooU Ibe 
Oommliikm eompletelj. 
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(ft) This Oonferenoe aIm rfqoesti lodii^nt to have no ooonectioii, either looU) or 
polit'CAl, with the Cntmniuion when it retorne in October next and boycott all reoeptione 
that may be arranged for them. 

(h) This Conference further reqnetts that no committee be formed In the ABsembly, 
Conncil of State or Provincial Legislatarea to co-operate with the Gommlmion and reqneeta 
all to reject the formation of any each committee if it comes’ or any proposal fur their 
expenses. 

(c) This Conference further requests that no evidence either private or public be put 
before the Cumminsion and to have no connection with them in any way. 

(d) This Conference reqaests the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee that considering the present political situation of the country the Working Com- 
mittee should see that without any special reason no member of the committee or any 
member of the Assembly leave India. 

In moving the resolution Mr. B. K. Bose said that after accepting the in- 
dependence resolution it was needless to say that any body would go to the 
Simon Commission to ask any favour. The first act of the Commission Drama 
was over. The members of the Commission came to India and went away. They 
would come again in October, but the Indians should see that the Commission 
was completely boycotted. They should now go to every member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council and appeal to them not to help the Government in forming 
Committee. If necessary they would offer Satyagraha at their places. 

Sj Mohitosh Roy Cbaudhury moved an amendment to the effect that inas- 
much as the success of the boycott movement required that all nationalist leaders 
should remain in India and the goal of independence, as decided by the 
Congress, was inconsistent with participation in the Empire Parliamentary Con- 
ference and as the Government of Canada was hostile to the people of India, 
the Conference requests the Indian delegates to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference to abandon their projected visit to that country. 

Mr. Bijoy Krishan Bose rose to a point of order and said that if the mover 
liked he could draft another resolution on that subject. 

The President ruled that the mover was not in order in referring to the 
Indian leaders joining the Empire Parliamentary Commission. 

Mr. Rai Chaudhury said that if the last portion of his amendment was ruled 
out of order he did not wish to move his amendment for the present. 

The original motion was put to the vote and carried. 

3. — India’s Constitution. 

Pro. Raj Kumar Chakravarty then moved : — 

That this cooferenoe expresses its sincere thanks ‘o the All-Parties* Conference which 
sat from time to time in Delhi with the noble pui pose to frame a suitable oonstituiUn 
for India and requests ail the parties to riaoh an agreed constitotion by September next. 

The motion was put to the vote and carried. 

4. — Boycott of British Cloth. 

Sj. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee then moved : — 

Tfiat this confi rence requests ail to boycott British goods, especial.y British cloth. 

He said that if they could success ully boycott British goods there was yet 
hope for India. To attain political salvation they would have to make them 
strong and self-sufficient so as not to depend on other countries for any thing 
and to do that they would have to sacrifice their luxury and that was not much 
in comparison with the political salvation for which they were all crying. 

Sj. Hemendranath Das Gupta moved an amendment to the effect that the 
conference would urge to bo>cott British goods as a protest against the calcu- 
lated insult which had been fiung upon the people of India by sending an all- 
White Commission and also as a protest against detention of the youngmen of 
Bengal in jail without trial. 

After some further discussion the mover withdrew his resolution and the 
amendment was carried. 

Take to Charka. 

Sj. Satis Chandra Das Gupta moved • 
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Th»t in ?iew of thp foot that forei((n cloth worth ororpi of ropflpi arc V»in« imports 
in this eoQQtry and in view of the growing pove »y of th*» pimple and in view • f the fact 
that weavers of Bengal are threatened with destruction this Ponferenoe reqo*>att the 
people to take to Cbarka and Ehadi and to revivo lost cottage indnstries of the oonntry. 

Sj. Das Gupta in moving the resolution said that Charka would Surely solve 
the problems for which they were all discussing day and night. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

6.— Communal Unity, 

Sj. Kamini Kumar Dutta (Comilla) then moved ; — 

(1) This Conference requests Hindus and Mahoraeroans to work together for the good 
of the country. (3) This Conferenoe also approves of the Hindu* If oslem resolution adopted 
at the Madras Congress. 

In moving the resolution he said that Hindu- Moslem unity was absolutely 
necessary lor the attainment of Swa'-aj. There were many cases of Hindu- 
Moslem trouble m the country and for that neither of the party could be blamed. 
Tlicy have now realised their mistake an! he honed that there would be no 
more fight between Hindus and Musatmans for the benefit of third party. 

Sj. Purushottam Roy and others seconded and supported the resolution 
which was earned. 

7, — Police Firing at Bamungachi. 

Dr. Subodh Kumar Basu moved : — 

This Conference strongly condtrans tb** bruts] firing on the nnsrmpd and peae*‘ful 
strikers of Lillooah at Bamungacbi and expit^rs its coniioienc^s for those kiJieiJ and 
wounded. It also conveys us sympathy to th*» relatives of dead and wnnnd»*d 

This Conference expresses us indignation at ihcsciionof the Government, whn far 
from remaining neutral lu the fight le^tween Labour ami Capital weie trying to suppreta 
the agiution by opening fire as they have done m Bamungacbi, Kbargpur, Madras, 
Bombay and other places. 

This Conference requests the Congress to Uke steps to make the Labour movement a 
snooesB. 

Dr. S. K. Bose in proposing the resolution said that those poor labourers 
wanted the increment of their wages and they pot bullets in return. 

Mr. Aftaf Ali seconded the resolution which was put to the vote and carried. 

8.-— Other Resolutions. 

The following rcs'ilutirns were also accepted : — 

(1) To popularise Indian industries and make India self-sopporing this Conferenee 
requests all people to use indigeonus goods. 

{%) This Conferenoe requests ali p asants of the province to curtail cultivation of 
jut# by half on the ground that ]Qt< is the mooopo.y of Beogal and as no oonntry can 
do without jute, toe curtaiim nt wiU not affect the people economically in the least 
whereas it would make them pr •sperous. 

(8) This conference opines that a permanent volunteer corps be organised to carry 
ont Coogre(>s woik, 

(4) This oouMenoe expresses its sympathy with those who are still rotting in iafi 
in and outside Bengal onder lawless laws without any trial and feels pride at the in* 
careeratioo for the cause of the count ly. 

(8) in accordance with the proposal of the A ILParty Conferenoe for the re*dialri* 
bation of pr vinots on lingoisiio ^sis this conferenoe requefts the Bengal Provincial 
Coogress Committee to take §tep« to include Ifanb' nm, Blngbbam, Bantal Pargaoa^ 
Bylbet, Cachar, Burma Valby and other Bengali sp-aking tracts. 

(6) To improve the deplorable state of beabh of the Benaalsr youths Ibis conferenoe 
requests every distrioc coogress commit tee to organise gymnaeium for phyeioai OfUiain 
of the ynai ba. 

This finished the day’s p'oceedingt an i after a short concluding Speech by 
the President the Con erence cts.itrsed. 



The Punjab Provincial Conference 

The 13th Session of the Punjab Provincial Conference commenced its session 
on the iiTH APRIL 1928 in a spacious pandal erected for the occasion in Jallian- 
wala Bagh at Amritsar under the Presidency of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. 
The following are important extracts from the authorised English rendering of 
the address delivered in Hindusthani by the President 

The Presidential Address. 

] bare referred to indastrialisoa and its effects on the modern world. Its evils are 
obvions enough and many of ns dislike them intensely. Bat whether we like them or 
not we most realise that the spread of indnstrialism cannot be checked. Even in India 
•it is taking giant strides and no country can stop its onward march. Must we also 
succumb to all the evils which come in its train or is it possible for us to adopt Indus* 
trialism without its major evils f We must remember that industrialism means the big 
machine and the machine is but a tool to be used for good or ill. Let us not blame the 
tool if the man who holds u, misuses it and causes injury thereby. 

Imperialism in West. 

In the West, industiialism has led to big '■cale capitalism and imperialism. Many 
of os who denounce British imperialism in India do not realise that it is not a pheno- 
menon pronliar to the British race or to India, or that it is the necessary oooaeqaenoe of 
industrial development on capitalist lives. For capitalism necessarily leads to exploita- 
tion of one man by another, one group by another and one country by another. And 
therefore if we are opposed to this imperialism and exploitation we must also be opposed to 
capitalism as a system and to the domination of one country over another. The only 
alternative that is offered to ns is some form of socialism, that is the State ownership of 
the means of production and distribution. We cannot escape the choice and if we really 
care ior a better order of society and for ending this exploitation of man by mao, we 
cannot but cast our weight on the side of socialism. 

And if we so deoule what consequences follow f The necessary result is that we 
must not only fight British liominion in India on nationalistic grounds but alto on social 
and international grounds. This is all the more necessary as the modem form of imperial 
domination is not the old crude method of possession of territory but the subtler waya 
of economic imperialism. England may well permit ns to have a large measure of pohtM^ 
liberty but this will be worth little if she bolds economic dominion over ns. And no 
Indian, capitalist or socialist, if he appreciates the fall significance of tbia new slavery, 
can willingly sobmit to it. 

Another consequence that most follow onr adoption of the socialistic view point it 
our changing all such customs which are based on privilege of birth and caste and the 
like. From our future society we most oast out all parasites and drones, so that the 
many who lack utterly the good things of life may also share in them to some extent. 
We most remember that poverty and want are no economic necessities ; although under 
the present anarcbtc capitalist system they may be inevitable. The world and our country 
produce enough or can produce enough for the masses to attain a high standard of well- 
being but nnhapilj the good things are cornered by a few and the millioos live in utter 
want. In India, the classic land of famine, famine are not oansed by want of food bat 
by the want of money to buy food. We have famia>‘8 of money not tooi. 

The third consequence will affect our international oontaota and onr internatUiMl 
outlook. If we are opposed to imperialism and know that tbia is a phase of capitalism 
we most oppose the latter whenever we may meet it, England as a premier eapitallstio 
and imperialistic power becomes our chief opponent in this field also and there can be 
DO effeetive competition between India and England so long as she does not eoeae teto 
line with modern progressive thought. 

India's Claim to Indepedenoe. 

Id the light of these considerations let ns brieffy examine tbe question of indspsndanos 
for India. Even if tbe National Congress has not prononnoed in its fbvoari 1 am swiu 
tbal none of yon woald require to be oonvened to U. Bntsosssot oar eldM mid friends 
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•oiler ftimogely from varioos oomplexes and delosions and the British Empire ie one of 
them. They cannot get oat of the professions and habits of a life time, nor can they rid 
themeelves of the chains of their own fashioning. What is the British Empire to^ay the 
third British Empire as an ardent advocate has called it 1 If we leave out India and the 
dependencies it is like the famous Cheshire oat m Alice in Wonderland ’* whose body 
has entirely disappeared and only the grain has remained. How long can this disembodied 
grain remain 1 leave to yon to jndge. The world has judged already and few imagine 
them it will endure long. The Empire is fast approaching dissolution and any world 
crisis may end it. The British people have shown extraonhnary ability in adopting 
themselves to changing orcomstancce and to this they owe their strength and the long 
lease of power that they have enjoyed. But the world is moving too fast for them and 
recent events specially in relation to India, indicate that their old skill is gone. But 
whether the Empire endures or not how can India find a place in it when her national aud 
international and economic interests conflict with it m almost every vital matter f We 
most recognise the internationalism of to day aud act internatioually if we are to face 
realities. We cannot bt* independent in the narrow sense. When we a in independence we 
mean the severence of the British coometmn. Afterwards we can develop countries, 
inolnding England. The British common '\ealch in spite of its high soonding name does 
not stand for this international co>operation, and id its world policy has oonsisteutly stood 
for a narrow and selflsb ideal and against the peace of world. If iudrpeudence is our 
only and inevitable goal, we cannot m logic or in decoucy ask the Briiish to piotoct us 
from other foreign oonntnes. lam wholly prepared to acept tuc argum'Dt that if we 
want British help to defend onr fronti* rs we are not lit for indej>cn*leno“. But I wholly 
deny that we cannot face the risk of foreign invasion without British aid. No country 
is strong enough today, with the possible exception ot the Uuiied States of America, to 
withstand a group of hoftiie countries. England oeitainly is not, but no one will say 
that England should therefore oe deprive<l of her independence and put under alien 
control. The seonrity of a country depends on many factots, on its relations with its 
neighbonrs, and on the world situation generally. If the problem of Indian defence is 
examined in the light of these factors, the strength of India becomes obvious. She bat 
no great dangers to face and in a military 8en»e she is by no means weak. Dot even if 
there was danger, it is shameful and cowardly to 8«Tk for help from a nat^ion which haa 
in the past and is tO'day oppressing os and preventing a.l giowth. WhaitVur indepen- 
dence may or may n<d mean and wio^ther we ut«e that world or auoth> r, (hu om* thing 
that we must keep in the fon front of our programme is the immciiate with.irawal of the 
British army of occupation from the country. Tuat is the real test of fiecd ^m. l^ulcss 
that takes place, all other talk is the merest moonshine. 

Economic Pressore. 

We may demand freedom for oor country on many grounds but ultimately it is the 
eoonomic one that matters. Our educated classta have so far taken the )*ad m the fight 
for Swaraj. The economic pressure* on them was cunaulerablc and they weie the only 
voeai elements. And sc, the demand has taken the form occasionaiiy of an ludianitHitioa 
of services of higlier posts being thrown o|ien to Indians. Tney are not to b ame for this 
demand. They have acted as every class coosciuoa of its muresis acts But to doing 
so they have seldom pa>d heed to the needs of the masses Whent ver vital questions 
aileetiDg the masses have arisen, they have t>een shelved, they have UMiu afek'd to stand 
oyer till Swaraj has been attained Why confuse the issue now ? it has liaeu said w> can 
settle oor problem later. Like all class conscious groups they have consideret themselves 
tbe most vital elements in the nation and in name of )ro»‘d(>m have really sought to 
advaooe their own ioteresrt an i many of oor iotellectna's bare becom*) the staonebest 
defenders of tbe piivileges of Empire as soon as they have had their sliaro of tbe titist 
and power. 

What shall it profit tbe mssses of this country, the p asantry, the landless laboorers, 
tbe workers, tbe shopkeepers, the artissna— if everyone of the offices held by Eogiisbmen 
in f lid fa to-day is held by an Indtan. It may oeneftt them a little as they oan bring 
more pressore to bear 00 them than on an alien Ooverament. Boi foodamentaliy, their 
oonditHm cannot improve oniil the siKiial fabrio is obaiiged and I think time tbe only 
effeoiive change can be the formation of a democratic, special isiic state. Dot even from 
the narrow point of view of oor intelleotaais it is now well recognised that no efftetivs 
pressore can be broogbt to bear on the British Qoveromeot wiihoot mass so pport. Bot 
In spite of this reoogoition there is fear of the msssi’i and illile is done. Hass soppori 
cannot oome from vagoe ideals of Bwara]. It oan i^nly oom when tbe masses reaiiss wbat 
Bwara] means for them* Tbsrsfors it is essential (bat ws mast clesrly lay dowaan 
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eoonomio programme for the maseefl. This programme most have an nltimate ideal in view 
and mast also provide for the immediate steps to be taken to bring them relief. 

Our Ideal. 

Our ideal thas can onJj be an independent democratic state, and I would add a 
sooiaiistio state, and for this we Boost work. What can be our methods? This is a 
revolutionary change from the present condition and revolutionary changes cannot be 
brought about by reformist tactics and methods. The reformer who is afraid of radical 
change or overthrowing an oppressive regime and seeks merely to eliminate some of its 
abuses becomes m reality one of its defenders. We most, tbereiore, cultivate a revolu- 
tionary outlook, and that desires a radical and far reaching change and not merely the 
anaemic and halting outlook of the half-hearted reformer. The way of violence not 
being open to us in our present condition the only other conrse is, some form of intensive 
non-co-operation. Everything that goes towaids creating a revolutionary atmosphere 
helps, everything that Irgsens it hinders, i use the word revolutionary in its proper sense 
wiiboot any nreeseary connection with viol<nc>. Indeed, violence may be and I think is 
to-day in India the veiy revcisc of revolntioD. Acts of terrorism often have this counter 
revolutionary cffi ct and for this alone, a, part fiom any other reason, are injurions to the 
national cause. No nation baa yet been built up on such individual acts of terrorism. 

• There was a great cootroversy in this country so 1 e yeats ago on the merits of council- 
entry and the echots of it still linger. It almost became a creed , a religious issue, a 
matter of faith. But the sole test of this as of others is the re-action it prndnees on the 
national mind. I can quite conceive woik in the oonnoils helping us to produce the right 
atmosphere in some miasure. But it will only do so if 11 is earned on in the right spirit 
and with the ideal always in view, not with a desire to pursue petty reformist tactics. 

1 must conftss, however, that the able and decorous parliamentarians who throng onr 
conncila cannot be mistaken for revolutionaries any wl tore. 

How to Eradicate the Communal Evil. 

But you will tell me that all this may bo very good but is very vagne. The real 
problem before you is how to exorcise communalism. 1 have already indicated to yon 
the kind of India that I should like to build up There is no place for cummunalism 
or a dogniatunan people in it. Communalism of course has to be fought ruthlessly and 
suppressed. But really I do not think that it is n.uch a power as it is made out to be. 
It may be a giant to-day but it baa feet of clay. It is the outcome largely of anger and 
passion and when we regain our temper it will fade into nothingness. It is really 
the creation of our classes in seaich of office and employment How does the economic 
interest of a Hindu or Muslim or Sikh differ from each other 7 Certainly not, beoauM 
they have to profess different faitha. It may bt* that if there is a vacancy for a Judgeship 
of a High Court or a like occasion the raising of the communal issue may profit an 
individoal. But how does it generally profit the community. What does it matter to 
the Muslim whether a Hindu or a Muslim is a Judge at Lahore ? Economic interesti 
run along different lines There is a great deal in common between Mnsiim and Sikn and 
Hindu Zamindars , and a great deal in common between the Muslim peasant and a Muslim 
Zamindar. We must, therefore, begin to think of and act on the line of eoonomio 
issue. If we do so the myth of communalism will automatically disappear. Conflict 
there may be but it will be between different classes and not different religions. 

What communal interests are sought to be protected? I think fundamentally they 
are cultural. Every country in this world has cultnral minorities and it is a well-re* 
cognised principle that such minorities should have the fullest autonomy so far as their 
cultnre is concerned. 80 also in India every considerable cultural group should be given 
freedom and indeed should be encouraged to preserve and cultivate its oultore. Only 
thus can we bnild up a rich and varied and yet common oultore fur India. Cultnre wonld 
include the question of language and education and schools. 

Election by Economic Units. 

If this cultural question is settled satisfactorily and suffioient safeguards are provided 
for the interests of minorities and group which may be in danger of suppression, wbal 
remains of communalism ? If in addition we replace our system of territorial eleetioaa 
by some method of election by economic units we not only introduoo a more efficient and 
progressive system bnt also do away with problems of Joint and aeparate eleotomtea and 
the reservation of seats. 

U is generally recognised now, or it ongbt to be, that srpamte deetomteo whlnh m 
meant to protect the interests of minorities really io jure them and reduce tbclr efbotlei 
power in the atate. If anybody ahonld bo againat them it ia the minority. Bnt aaoh Ic 
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tb« power of tbe nytb that many of ai have come to believe that leparata eleotoratet 
area ** valoed privilege '* which we mast cling on to. 1 tfainh a little clear thanking 
will convince any person who is not a bigot on tbe subject that separate electorates are 
not only a danger to tbe state hot specially to the minority cornmnnity. personally I am 
not in favour of territorial election at all but if it is retained I am wholly opposed to 
separate electorates. 

I do not fancy reservation of seats either on a oommnnal basis but if this solntion 
pleases people I wonld agree to it. We have to face realitirg and the fact remains that 
many i^ple feel strongly on this subje ct. I sm quite certain that any arrangement that 
may be arrived at will be of a provisional nature only. A few of ns cannot bind down 
the future generations and I trust that those who come after os will cast upon all pro* 
blems entirely free from all religious and communal taint. It is necessary however for 
such of ns as do not believe in oommonahsm and religion interferring with political and 
economic matters to take up a strong attitude now and not permit os extremists to have it 
All their way. 

Simon Commi-eiozu 

In tbe coarse of this fairly long address I hive hardly referred to the Simon Com- 
mission. I have not done so partly because the problem we have to face is a much bigger 
one and partly because none of you here want any arguments from me to boycott 
That boycott is going to continue in spite of defections of weak-kneed individuals and of 
well meant attempts to ** Bridge the gulf.** The gulf will not be so easily bridged. 
And it is folly to deceive ourselves that it can be easily bridged. Before a new bridge 
ie bniit on the basis of friendship and oo-opeiation the preM‘nt chains which tie ns to 
Sngla^ must be severed. Only then can nal oo-operat ion take place It may be that 
A few of ns are over keen even now to find a way to lead them to the pleasant and 
weltered paths of oo-operation. If so they are welcome there bnt they will be none of os. 
We shall carry on this boycott regardless of back sliders. But a boycott of the oommU- 
eion confined to public meetings and resolutions is the feeblest of mtthods. It is merely 
A confession of onr weakness. How can we mak** it really effective, 

^ of British goods has been suggested and we are fully entitled to have it. 

I hope we shall wrry it on to the best of our ability. But we must know that such a 
general boycott Justified as it is on sentimental grounds cannot take os far. The only 
real thing that can be boycotted is British cloth. Can we bring about an rffeetive 
boycott of British cloth ? * 

The present position stated roughly is, I believe, as follows. Our mills in India 
ptodnee one third of tbe cloth consumed by os. Our hsndloom weavers produce another 
thirt, and we import from foreign countries the remaioiug third, of thii over 80 per cent, 
is English. ^ 


Boycott of British Cloth. 

ii»ui • strong movement in the conntry to-day to boycott British cloth only. 

This is perfectly Justified and if we could do so we wonld force tbe bands of England. Bnt 
there it a serious danger of our failing tedo so if we {lermit other foreign cloths to come 
in, British cloth will then creep in tbe guise of Japan or some other foreign cloth and 
It will be impossible both for tbe ordinary purchaser or the retailer to distinguish 
between tbe two. This practical difficulty seems to be insupeiable and it would thus 
appear that in order to boycott British cloth we mutt boycott all foreign cloth. Another 
advantage this wonld bring ns would be that Khaddar and mill cloths in India would 
^pete for tbe boycott. If we favour other foreign cloths there will be no oo-operation 
betwm the mills and tbe Ebadi producer in India. We must therefore oonoenirate 
ra the ^cott of all foreign cloth though to-day it really means a boycott of British 
CJ^. It means onr displacing one third of the cloth we consume and which comeu from 
foreign o^ntries by doth manufactured by ui This shouM offer no great diffioultv 
If onr kh^f organisations and our cotton mills oo-operate in the task instearl of oompeting 
with ewh other. It is welt known that khadi can be produced in almost nnlimiled 
quantities at short notice if there is a demand for it. Our mills even with their existfog 
maobinery can also greatly increase their output. Thus there is no doubt, tint we ail 
l?.iJ**** . ^ tnongh to boycott foreign doth totally in tbe near future pro* 

In*!? will to do so is preaent. It it for the public to express this wIU . If they 

will di«ppsar. We oannot expect thoee who profit by tlw 
^ entbusiastle over the boyoott ; it must cause lom to ibe 
i5^i^^®^!”*V*^^***** B«‘w«we to sacrifice tbe intereste of India aiS 
M \ of importers f Most of our mill owners alM have 

ww got good reoofo. They have in tbe paet sought to profit by national sentiment te 
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India, they have taken enormooa dividends and yet have treated pitilessly the poor 
morkeri who were the fooDdationa of their fortune. To-day instead of onmbating foreign 
cloth many of them are competing with coarse khadi and are tbas profitting even by the 
khadi of the people. If they oonld see far enoogb and knew their real interests they 
woold realise that their prosperity is boond op with the good will of the pf'ople and their 
whole hearted co operation in the boycott would ben»‘fit them even more than it would 
do the nation as a whole. But this eo operation can only be based on full iustioe to the 
workers in their mills and a minimum of profit. 

Co-operation of Mill-owneis 

An effective boycott is clearly possible with khadi and Indian mill cloth co-operating. 
Even if only few mill-owners are agreeable to our conditions, we can work with them and 
I am sure others will be drawn into our movement later. But if there is to be no co- 
operation with the mills what can we do then ? Our daty is clear. We must by con- 
centrating on khadi only to bring these misguided owners to reason and make the boycott 
of cloth as effective as we can. 

I have in an earlier part of this address referred to the coming of indnstriallem to 
India and have stated that 1 believed it to be an inevitable process. 1 have no obieotion 
to the big or small machine and I think that properly used they can be made to serve 
nan and not dr minate over him. And yet I have advocated the use of Khadi also. I 
have done eo because 1 am convinced that in our present condition in the future for some 
time khadi is a boon to the poverty-stricken millions of India. 1 cannot say if Khadi 
will be necessary for us in the distant future. But I can ssy that to-day it supplies a. 
very r<al want and wherever it has been produced it has brought a treasure of well- 
being in Its train. The theory of its being an ideal auxiliary to agriculture would prove 
this, but if there was any doubt our expeifence and the evidence of our eyea has removed 
it utterly. To bring immediate relief to oor long suffering peasantry, to make India 
more self-sufficient in the matter of cloth in the near future, to make the boycott of foreign 
cloth successful, khadi to-day is essential. The necessity for khadi is even greater in 
case of war or crisis when automatically foreign imports will cease. How can we satisfy 
our nerds then? Our milla will make vast profits, prices of cloth will soon go np and 
our poor will practically have to go naked. Only Khadi will meet the situation there. 
It will supply the growing demand and will force the mills to keep their priots down. 
8o even from the point of view of war khadi is a niccssity. 

Tun jab’s Doty. 

But if war comes, and every thing indicates that it will come before long, we shall 
have tofac<‘ other and more vital problems than that of cloth. The Madras Congress has 
given OB a lead in this matter and it is for this province to ponder over this lead, for the 
real burden of action will fall on the Punjab. You and y cor gallant soldiers have been 
exploited enough in the past, not in India only, but in tbr four quarters of the world. 
Even to-day they arc made to do the dirty work of British In penalism in China, In 
Persia and in Mesopotamia, and they are usid to suppress people who are our friends 
and neighbours and who have done us no barm. It is time that we put an end to Chit 
shameful exploitation of the courage of our manhood. We are told that we are not 
capable of defeudiog oor country against the foreign invaders, but our sekliert are capable 
enough (f defending the Blit isb Empire in Europe, in Asia and m Africa. You know 
how oor man power and our wealth was exploited by the British Empire during the 
last war. Y’ou know also the measure of the return that we got for oor beip. It was 
the Rowlatt Act and Martial Law in the Poujab Are you prepareti to be deluded again, 
to be exploited again and to be thrown into the scrap heap again 7 Wise m!in, they aav, 
profit by the failures and experience of ordinary men, by their own experience and fooii 
by neither* We may not be very wise, but let ns not be fools either. Let ua make up onr 
minds now that we shall do whtn a oriaia comes, let us decide that whatever else we may 
or may not do we shall not permit ourselves to be exploited by British imperialism. 
Let us say with the Madras Congress that if the British Government embarks on any 
warlike adventure and endeavours to exploit India, it will be our duty to refuse to taka 
any psrt in snob a War or to co-operate witu in any war whatsoever. 

This will be no easy matter. It will mean oor having to face and es^nie petiloos 
hardships. But if we have the courage to face them and the oapaoity to endure mas to 
the end, and the itatesmantbip not to compromiae, we shall emerge triumphaiit trtMi 
the ordeal and our dear country which has so long suilered alien domiaatUm wiU ha 
free again. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOND DAY—J2TH APRIL 1928. 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference commenced at i p.m. in 
the afternoon, audience being larger than yesterday. 

Resolutions paying tribute to the memory of Hakim Ajmal Khan, expressing 
Sympathy with the Kakori prisoners and other political prisoners and congra- 
tulating Baba Gurdit Singh of the Komagata Maru fame on hiS recent arrest 
were put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Satyapal then moved the following resolution 
TbiB Cooterence cordially welcomee ttie risolution ot the Indian National Congress 
on independence and is of opinion that there can be no real freetlom for India till British 
connection is severed and India completely controls her economic, military and foreign 
policy. In particolar this conference is of opinion that the British army of occupation in 
India must foithwitb be withdrawn.*' 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Gopal Singh and being supported 
by others was unanimously adopted. 

Following resolutions were also adopted : — 

** This Conference diaws special attention of the people of the Province to the war 
danger ** resolution of the Madras Congress and to the extensive war preparations which 
the British Government is carrying on in the North West Frontier cf India. The Con- 
ference calls upon the people to stand by the Congress declaration in case of such war 
and to refuse to take any part in it. 

**Tbie Conferenoe stiongly condemns the vindictive treatment meted out by the 
Government of India to the Maharajah of Nabha. The Conference believes that the 
Maharaja of Nabha is being persecuted because of his sympathies with national movement 
m general and Akaii movement m particular. The policy of the Government to separate 
the young prince of Nabha from his parents is in the opinion of this Conference cruel 
and inbnman. 

This Conference expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the Maharaja and bis family 
in their troubles *’« 

Dr. Sbaik Muhammad Alam moved the following resolution which was 
passed:— 

**Tbat this conference condemns the attitude of the Government m not gazetting the 
name of Malik Lalkhan who was elected president of the municipal commnue , Qujran- 

walla*’. 

Dr. Alam explained that the Government’s action was due to the fact that 
Malik Lalkhan was a nationalist and did not take part in the reception to the 
Simon Commission. 

A resolution for putting up a tablet with the names of the martyrs in Jallian- 
walla Ba^h was put from the chair and passed. The Government was con- 
demned for not granting passports to Sardars Kharak Singh,- Mangal Sin^h and 
Haracharan Singh for going abroad on private business. Recommendation was 
made to the Congress in a resolution to utilise the services of the exiled pair ots 
for propaganda in the cause of Indian independence. The conference then 
adjourned. 


THIRD DAY- 1 3TH APRIL 1 928. 

The Conference adopted to-day the following further resolutions 

**Tbis conference expresses its deep regret at the sad demise of Mr. Harchandrai 
Visbindas who died at Delhi while faithfully disebaging bis doty and conveys heartfelt 
condolence to members of his family 

** This conference is of opinion that the only efleotive means at present available of 
demonstrating the united strength of the nation lies through boycott of foreign cloth* 
The Conference there orm all concerned completely to b^cott foreign cloth and adopt 
bandtpun and hand woven Kbadi **. 

** This conferenoe denounces and condemns the action taken by Government regarding 
the release and treatment of martial law prieonere, oonsplraof case priaonere who were 
tried and convicted by the speoial tribunal set np in PonjaD in 1914 and 1915, all oC 
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whom haye already served oat their legal BeateDoee, Bengal detenoB and all other political 
priBonere and detenoB inoaroerated in Indian )ailB*\ 

1 hiB conference welcomes the resolntion of the ItadraB Congrese relating to boycott 
of British goods and reqorsts the Provincial OongresB Committee to take immediate action 
on it 

** This conference fnlly supports the national boycott of the Simon Commission and 
resolves to carry it on at every stage and in every form as directed by the National Con* 
gress and to tolerate no deviation form the principle of self determination in its application 
to India and no iccognition of the right of the Biitish Parliament to determine India*B 
future”. 

** This conference congratulates the people of the Provincf S on boldly carrying out 
the mandate of the Congress by organising boycott of the Commission, despite all opposi- 
tion and repression on behalf of the Government. The conference condemns the action 
of members of the Provincial Legislative Councils and those municipal and district boards 
and individuals who betrayed the nation's cause by co-operating with the Commission 
and recommends to the electors to demand resignation of all such representatives. The 
Conference requests the Provincial Congress Committee to organise an intensive campaign 
for the boycott by means of tours and otherwise to make it thoroughly effective. 

“Tht* Punjab Provincial Conference emphatically declares its unshakable faith that 
the Indian National Congnss, the Parliament of India, is the only political organisation 
which IB the final authority for deciding all political differences and to frame a consti- 
tution and DO other bo.'y has any right to interfere matters which fall within the juris- 
diction of the Congress and thus wtaken the prestige of the National parliament. 

Complete Independence by ^ All Possible Means 

Dr. Satyapal moved the following resolution 

** This Conference n commends to the Indian National Congress to change article 1 of 
the Constitution as follows i — The object of the Indian National Congress is the attain- 
ment by the ptoplo of India of complete Indeficndence outside the British Empire by all 
{ oseible means ” 

Sardar Mangal Singh opposing said the term “all possible means” was 
ambiguous and included violence for which the country was not prepared. There 
was a prolonged discussion for over two hours. 

Lala Dunichand of Arobala, Lala Raizada Hansraj and Dr. Kitchlew opposed 
It. Dr. Kitchlew observed that as long as the country was not ready and pre- 
pared to take to armed revolution it was no use passing the resolution and 
that Mahatma Gandhi's method of non violent resistance was best suited to the 

present circumstances. 

The President called for a division which resulted in the resolution being 
carried by 74 against 56. 

The Conference also passed to-day a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the Dhariwal woVkers in their fight against the employers* demands. 

In his concluding speech Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recapitulated the pro- 
ceedings of the conference and thanked the delegates and congratulated the 
volunteers on their splendid work. 

Dr. Satyapal thanked the Reception Committee and the President on behalf 
of the delegates. The Conference dispersed at 10 o’clock at night. 



Maharashtra Provincial Conferenca 

The Sixth Session of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference opened at 
Poona on the 3RD MAY 1928 under the presidency of Sj. Subhash Chandra 
Bose. Proceedings opened with “ Bandemataram.** Mr, S. M. Paranjpe then 
delivered his welcome address. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR proposing Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose to the chair stated 
that the Reception Committee in selecting the President had to consider his 
personal virtues, relations between his province and our province, his position 
without the province and his relations with Government. In these respects they 
found t^t Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was qualihed for the presidentship. Subhas 
Babu succeeded Deshabandhu Das as the leader in Bengal. He did not boast 
but quietly showed worth through actual deeds. Bengal and Maharashtra have 
been compared sister provinces. His relations with the Government were well- 
known. He resigned the Civil Service and was sent to jail. He was among the 
first to receive the attention of the Government in pursuance of their policy in 
cutting off tall poppies. An old saying in India has been that a meml^r of the 
Indian Civil Service should be neither Indian, nor civil, nor servant and Subhas 
Babu, if he continued to be a member would have proved an exception. Subhas 
was a Karmayogi, a discmle of Lokamanya Tilak, Our unity must last for ever 
and not nntil the Simon Commission boycott continued. 

The Presidential Address. 

Mr. BOSE then rose to deliver his presidential address which was received 
with deafening and prolonged applause. The following are important extracts 
from his speech : — 

The charge has often been levelled against us that since Democracy is an 
occidental institution, India by accepting democratic or semi-democratic insti- 
tutions is being westernized. Some European writers— Lord Ronaldshay for 
instance — go so far to say that democracy is unsuited to the oriental tempera- 
ment and political advance in India should not therefore be made in that direc- 
tion. Ignorance and effrontery could not go future. Democracy is by no means 
a western institution — it is a human institution Wherever man has attempted 
to evolve political institutions — he has hit upon this wonderful institution- 
democracy. The past history of India is replete with instances of democratic 
institutions. Mr. H. P. Jayaswal in his wonderful book “Hindu Polity** has 
dealt wnth this matter at great length and has given a list of 81 republics in 
Ancient India. The Indian languages are also rich in terminology required in 
connection with political institutions of an advanced type. Democratic insti- 
tutions still exist in certain parts of India. Amon^ the KWias of Assam, for 
example, it is still the custom to elect the rulmg chief by a vote of the whole 
clan — and this custom has been handed down from time immemorial. The prin- 
ciple of democracy was also applied in India in the Government of villages and 
towns. The other day while visiting the Varendra Research Society Museum at 
Rajshahi in North Bengal, 1 was shown a very interesting copper-plate inscrip- 
tion in which it was stated that civic administration in the good md days was 
vested in a Committee of five, including the Nagar-Sreshthi (i. e. our modem 
Mayor). With regard to village Self-Government it is not necessary to remind an 
Indian audience about the village Panchayets— democratic institutions handed 
down to us from days of yore. 

Not only democracy but other socio-political doctrines of an advanced 
character were not unknown to India in the past. Communism, for instance, is 
not a western institution. Among the Khasias of Auam, to whom I have refsrred 
above, private property as an institution does not exist in theoi^ even to«dny* 
The clan as a whole owns the entire land. I am sure that similar instances 
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can still be found in other parts of India and also in the past history of our 
country. 

The problem that have confronted the human race in different ages and in 
different climes— and the solutions that have been invented are about the same 
all the world over. Centuries ago the Greek philosophers laid down the dictum 
that political evolution follows a cycle course. Monarchy is followed by aristo- 
cracy or oligarchy which in turn is followed by democracy. Democracy is some- 
times overtaken by anarchy and there is then a return to one-man rule. If the 
above dictum is taken in a general way it will probably hold good not of Greece 
or Europe alone but of the whole world. We, who represent one of the most 
ancient living civilizations of the world, have through the ages witnessed in our 
land the rise and fall of political institutions of all types. The fact that during 
the centuries preceding the advent of the British there was a powerful reaction 
in favour of autocracy or one-man rule — is no ground for saying that democratic 
institutions were unknown to India and are unsuited to the Indian temperament. 

Nationalism and Internationalism. 

I think it necessary at this s' age to warn my countrymen, and my young 
friends in particular, about the attack that is being made on Nationalism from 
more than one quarter. From the point of view of Cultural Internationalism^ 
Nationalism is sometimes assailed as narrow, selfish and aggressive. It is also 
regarded as a hin Irance to the promotion of internationalism in the domain of 
culture. My reply to the charge is that Indian nationalism is neither narrow, 
nor selfish n )r aggressive. It is inspired by the highest ideals of the human 
race, viz. Satyain (The Tiue), Shivam (The Good). Sun laram (The BeautifulX 
Nationalism in In lia has instilled into us truthfulness, honesty, manliness and 
the Spirit of service an! sacrifice. What is more, it has roused the creative 
faculties which lor cen nines had been lying dormant in our people and as a 
result we are experiencing a renaissance in the domain of Indian Art. Without 
the magic touch ot the breath of liberty, what would have been the fate of our 
art and culture ? 

There is another point I would also urge in reply. Though there is a 
fundamental unity underlying human art and culture, it has to be admitted that 
art and culture have distinctive types. It is not by obliterating these differences 
and introducing dull uniformity that art and culture can be best promoted. I 
would rather maintain that it is only by developing these distinctive types along 
distinctive channels that human civilisation can be enriched. Unity we must 
have — but true unity can manifest itself only through diversity. Nationalism, 
to my mind, far from hindering the growth of art and culture acts as a most 
powerful incentive. Moreovei, it is only by liberating India from the domination 
of alien uieais and meth >ds that we can expect Indian art and culture to 
develop along distinctive channels in the light of our age-long ideals. 

Another attack is being made on nationalism from the point of view of 
Internationil Labriiir or In ernaiional Communism. This attack is not only ill- 
advised but unconsciously serves the interests of our alien rulers. It should be 
clear to the man in the street that before we can enleavour to reconstruct Indian 
society on a new basis — her socialistic or otherwise — we should first secure 
the right to shape our own des'iny. As long as India lies prostrate at the feet 
of Britain that right will be denied to us. It is therefore the paramount duty not 
only of nationalists — but of all anti-nationalistic communists — to bring about the 
political emancipation of India as early as possible. When political freedom 
has been attained, it will thon be time to consider seriously the problem of 
social and economic rec<ms^ ruction. As far as 1 am aware this is also the 
opinion of prominent communists in other lands. To introduce fresh cleavage 
within our ranks by talking openly of class war and working for it— appears to 
me at the present moment to be a crime against Nationalism. To what straits 
we may reduced by a mal-assimilati >n of Karl Max and Bakunin becomes 
manifest when we come across a certain class of Indian labourites for commu-^ 
nists, if you call them so)— who openly advocate the use of British or foreign 
cloth on the plea of Internaiionalisin* 

09 
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I hope I have said nothing which would in any way minimise the importance 
of the lADOur movement in India. My object on the other hand is to clear up 
all misunderstanding between Labour and Nationalism and to pave the way for 
a rapprochment and a coalition between the organised forces of Labour and 
Nationalism. In this connection we would do well to take a leaf out of recent 
Irish History. 

Nationalism Is not in any way opposed to Internationalism ; the latter rather 
presupposed the former. I believe in Internationalism as firmly as anybody else 
but I also maintain that the approach to Internationalism must necessarily be 
through the gates of Nationalism. Internationalism whether in the cultural or 
In the political sphere is possible only w^hen distinctive cultures have first been 
produced or separate nationalities brought into existence. The fabric of inter- 
nationalism can be built only on a federal basis and federations — we shall all 
agree^xcmplify the principle of unity in diversity. My conception of Interna- 
tionalism is a federation of cultures on one side and a federation of nationalities 
on the other. By developing our national culture and working for India’s 
freedom we are really making India fit for internationalism. I would also 
like to add in this connection that India seems to me to be an epitome 
of the world. Through her the world-problem is struggling for a solution.' 
When the synthesis of culture and the federation of self-governing states becomes 
a * fait accompli ’ in India — it will be an object lesson to ail the nations. 

Labour and Nationalism. 

I have already hinted that I desire to plead for a coabtion betw'ccn Labour 
and Nationalism. (I am using Labour here in a wider sense to include pea- 
sants as well.) It has to be admitted that though we have passed lesolutions 
from the Congress platform time and again regarding Labour, much has not 
been achieved in that direction. This has been due mainly to two reasons. In 
the first place we have noi been able to produce a sufficient number of workers 
who are fit— ‘physically, intellectually and moralh — for work among our Labour. 
Further, those who have gone in for this sort of work have had reason to com- 
plain of a certain amount of apathy on the part of Congressmen in general. 
In the second place, it has to be admitted that in our prr gramme we have not 
always been able to include items, the promotion of which would ‘ipso facto* 
further the interests of labour. In all countries under the sun comparatively 
few men desire freedom for its own sake — while the majority )oin the freedom 
movement because freedom is the panacea of their earthly ills. Personally 1 have 
no doubt in my owm mind that we can free India from her ect-nomic bondage 
only after we have made her politically free and that is why 1 believe that all 
those who desire India’s cconrmic emancipation should swell the ranks of the 
Indian National Congress and liberate India from foreign yoke. 

If w'c review the programme of the Congress dut mg the last few years we 
shall find that only in our Khadi programme have we been able to ofier some<hing 
to our masses which would mean bread and butter to them. Khadi, 1 am glad 
to say, has brought food to thousands and thousands of hungry niouihs all over 
India. Given money and organization, there is plenty of scope for pushing on 
Khadi. There are lacs and lacs of poor Indians living on the verge of starva- 
tion to whom Khadi can offer a means of subsistence. But the appeal of Khadi 
cannot be universal. We find from bitter ex|eriencc m some par ts of Bengal 
that as soon as the masses are a little better i ff, their Charkas lie idle:— and 
that the peasant who gets a better return from paddy or jute cultivator will 
refuse to cultivate cotton. In the same province where uniform conditions pre- 
vail, Khadi does not make much headway in those tracts which are less 
proverty stricken. In other w'ords, as long as the economic condition of the 
masses is below a certain level they gladly take to the spinning wheel— but when 
that level is reached they have a tendency to look out for more lucrative employ- 
ment whether in agriculture or in industry. 

Except when Congressmen have joined the Kishan movement at in U. P* 
or have taken up the question of jute cultivation as in Bengal or have undertaken 
a campaign for non-payment of taxes in order to resist illegal taxation or 
oppressive legislation as in Cujerat— we have seldom been able to make • direct 
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appeal to the interestf of the masses. And until this is done — human nature 
beinf? what it is — how can we expect the masses to join the freedom movement? 

There is another reason why I consider it imperative that the Congress 
should be more alive to the interests of the masses. Mass consciousness has 
been roused in India— thanks to the extensive and intensive propaganda under- 
taken during the non-co-operation movement — and the mass movement cannot 
possibly be checked now. The only question is along what lines mass consci- 
ness should manifest itf^elf. If the Congress neglects the interests of the masses 
it is inevitable that sectional— and if I may say so, anti-national — ^movements will 
come if) to existence an'’ class- war among our people will appear even before we 
have achieved our political emancipation. It would be disastrous in the highest 
degree if we were to launch on a class-war while we are all bed -fellows in 
slavery, in order that we may afford amusement to the common enemy. I regret 
to say that there is at present a tendency among some Indian labourite to 
belittle the Congress and to condemn the Congress programme. This recrimina- 
tion should cease and the organised forces of Labour and of the Congress 
should join hands for furthering the economic interests of the masses and promo- 
•ting the causes of India’s political emancipation. 

I doubt if it would be possib e to lay down a uniform programme for the 
whole India which would attract the masses by making a direct appeal to their 
economic interests— because the conditions vary so much in the different pro- 
vinces. But even if a uniform programme be not possible---each provincial 
Congress Committee can and sh »uld draw up a programme for itself. What this 
programme should be will depend on the conditions prevailing in such province. 

The Communal Problem. 

While I do not condemn any patch-up work that may be necessary for 
healing communal sores I would urge the necessity of discovering a deeper 
remedy for our communal troubles. India is like a vast stream flowing down 
the banks of time and fed by culture — streams from different quarters at different 
points in her life’s career. If we are to have a true conception of India we 
should follow with our minds’ eye the whole course of Indian History and, as 
it were, live through the experiences of our fore-fathers from time immemo- 
rial up to the present day. We shall then recover our historic consciousness 
and realise that India has been charged by Providence with the mission of 
solving a wot Id problem viz. the problem of unifying separate ethnic groups, 
harmonizing different interests and points of view and synthesising different 
cultures. Out of this apparent chaos we have to evolve cosmos — through this 
bcwildeiing diversity we have to search for a fundamental basis of unity. The 
magnitude of this task is sufficient to appeal to any other people but an ancient 
and undying race like ours need not be frightened or discouraged. 

From this point of view it will be clear that India has a place for Islam— 
at for every other religion. It is necessary for the different religious groups to be 
acquainted with the traditions, ideals and history of one another — because 
cultural intimacy will pave the way towards communal peace and harmony. 1 
venture to think that the fundamental basis of political unity between different 
communities lies in cultural rapprochment and as things stand to-day, the 
diff rent communities inhabiting India are too exclusive. 

In order to facilitate cultural rapprochment, a dose of secular and scienti- 
fic training is necessary. Fanaticisnu is the greatest thorn in the path of 
cultural intimacy and there is no better remedy for fanaticism than secular and 
scientific education. Secular and scientific education is useful in another way 
in that it helps to rouse our ** economic” consciousness. The dawn of 
** economic ” consciousness spells the death of fanaticism. There is much more 
in common between a Hindu peasant and a Muslim peasant than between a 
Muslim peasant and a Muslim Zemindar. The masses have only got to be edu- 
cated wherein their economic interests lie and once they understand that, they 
will no longer consent to be pawns in communal ends. By working fifom the 
cultural, educational and economic side, we can gradually undermine hinatlciam 
and thereby render possible the growth of healthy nationalism in this country. 
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Youth Movement. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the awakening among the 
Youth of this country. The movement has spread from one end of the country 
to the other and, as far as I am aware, has attracted not only young men but 
j^ng women as well. The Youth of this age have become sclf-conscious ; they 
nave been inspired by an ideal and are anxious to follow the call of their 
inner nature and fulfil their destiny. The movement is the spontaneous self- 
expression of the national soul and on the course of this movement depends 
nation’s future weal. Our duty therefore is not to attempt to crush this new- 
born spirit — but to lend it our support and guidance. If we want to rouse the 
divinity in man, to awaken the infinite power and energy wh eh lie dormant within 
him — we have to infuse into him the desire for freedom. The desire for freedom 
is the fountain head of all inspiration, the secret sniing of all our creative 
faculties. When a man is intoxicated with the desire for freedom his whole 
aspect changes — as does Nature under the magic influence of Spring and, he 
goes throuth a process of complete transfiguration We then begin to marvel 
at the personality he develops and the power that he wields. 

Friends, I would implore you to assist in the awakenmg of Youth and 
in the organization of the Youth movement. Se!t-conscious Youth will not only 
act, but will also dream ; will not destroy but will a’so build. 

It will succeed where even you may fail — it will a!s i create for you a new 
India and a free India— out of the failure, trials and experiences of the past. 
And believe me, if we arc to rid India once for all of the canker of communaiism 
and fanaticism we have to begin work am mg our Youth. 

Are we Fit for Swaraj? 

^ Our benign rulers and our self-appoinied advisers are in the habit of lectur- 
ing day after day on our unfi ness for Swaraj. Some sav that we must have 
more education before we can hope to be free; others maintain that social 
reform should precede political reform ; still others urge that with out industrial 
development India cannot be fit for Swaraj. None of these s atements is true. 
Indeed it would be far more true to say that with out political freedom i.e. without 
the power to shape our own destiny we cannot have ei her c ompulsory free 
education or social reform or mdusrnal advancement. If you dcnian 1 education 
for your people as Gokhale did long ago the plea is put forward by G overnment 
that there is no money. If you introduce social legis anon for the advancement of 
your countrymen >ou find Miss Ma>o’s cousins on he other side t)f »hc Atlantic 
arrayed against you and on the side of your social <nc-har<is. When you are 
working yourself to death m order to bring about the economic and industrial 
regeneration of India you find to your infinite regret and surpnse that y »ur 
Imperial Bank, your railways and your Stores Departmen s are leas* incaned 
to help your national enterprise. You pass res duti ns in your numicipalmcs 
and in your Council in favour of Proh bnion and you find fhat the G «vernment 
meets you with a sione-wall of indiffeicnce or h )S I'lty. You are a phi'an hiopist 
administering relief in famme-stneken areas and you fin i it imp iSiioic to pro- 
hibit the export o( foodstuffs while your coun’rymen die in shoals for want of fOi)d, 

I have no doubt in my own mind that Swaraj and Swarat alone it the 
wvcrcign remedy for all our ills. And the on‘v criterion of our fitness for Swaraj 
18 the will to be free. As a people we lack noth ng tha' is necessary for winning 
and preserving our lil>erty except this national will. Compare Inuia with China, 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Czech >-Sb vakia, koumania, Russia etc,, 
and you will agree that we arc inferior to them in nothing — in tact we are 
superior to them in many respects except in moral fervour, in our desire to be 
free. The inoment this will is roused in our chains of bondage will 

break. British rule in India s ill rests on 'he cooperation of the people and a 
large section of the British people eain a living because we in Inuia consume 
toe go(^s that they manufaciure. We have only to wohiraw our co-operation 
m India to cease buying British goo<ls and the collapse of the bureaucracy will 
be immediate and complete. Non-co-operation and boycott on a national scale 
will be possible only when the naiiunal will is routed* 
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Modus Operand!. 

How to rouse the national will within the shortest period possible is then the 
problem before us and our policies and programme have to be drawn up with 
a view to this end. The Congress policy since 1921 has been a dual policy of 
destruction and construction, of opposition and consolidation. We feel that the 
bureaucracy has entrenched itself in this country by creating a net work of 
organizations and institutions and by appointing a hierarchy of officials to run 
them. These institutions are the seats of bureaucratic power and through them 
the bureaucracy has a grip on the very heart of the people. We have to storm 
these citadels of power and for that purpose w have to set up parallel institutions. 
These parallel 01 ganizations are our Congress offices. As our power and in- 
fluence increase through the organiraMon of Congress Com»ittees we shall be 
able to capture the bureaucratic seats of power. We know from personal ex- 
perience that in districts where 0 »ngre 8 S Committees are well- organized, the 
capture of local bodies has been possible without any difficulty. The Congress 
offices are therefore the forts where we have to entre ch ourselves and whence 
we have to btir out every day in order to raid the bureaucratic citadels Con- 
gress Committees are our army and no plan of campaign, however skilfully 
devised, can succeed unless we have a strong, efficient and disciplined army at 
our command. 

I regret to say that confusion of the thought some times manifests itself 
within our ranks particularly when we begin to consider policies and pro- 
grammes. We are apt to forget that there is a general plan of campaign which 
IS the basis of all our activity and which ve cannot by any means neglect-— 
unless we desire to jeopardize all chances of success. This plan of campaign is 
the dual policy referred to above of political propaganda among the masses and 
with it, the removal of untouchabihty and intemperance, propagation of Khadi, 
establishment of arbitration tribunals and national schools — and of capture of 
local bodies and legislatures. The former will facilitate the capture of bureau- 
cratic seats of power and the latter will in turn assist and strengthen all our 
work in the coun*ry — whether of a constructive or of an oppositionist character. 

If we neglect the organisation of Congress Committees or our general plan 
of campaign we can be sure of bringing on a political slump in the country. And 
when we are in the midst of a depression — large doses in the shape of advanced 
measures will not produce any rc-aciion. We have to remember that pro- 
grammes like that of boycott of Bntish goods are, as it were, sorties in a general 
campaign and these sorties of spurts are possible only when the army itself is 
fit and efficient. The efficiency of the national army can be maintained only by 
keeping up a spirit of resistance among our people. This spirit of resistance 
will strengthen our national morale and stimulate work in the country and in 
the local bodies and legislatures. 

Friends, you will remember that when after the Gaya Congress of 1922 there 
was a tendency among a large section of our Congressmen to ctmeentrate wholly 
on the constructive programme to the exclusion of everything else, Deshbandhu 
Das pointed out in the manifesto of the Swaraj Party that it was absolutely 
necessary to keep up a spirit of resistance to the bureauciacy. Deshbandhu 
firmly believed that without an atmosphere of opposition it was not possible to 
push on the c mstructive programme or to achieve success in any other direc- 
tion. But this basic principle we often seem to forget. ** Non-co-operation is 
barren opposition nas failed ” — obstruction is fruitless ’’—these are catch- 
words which mislead the unwary public. The most tragic element in our charac- 
ter is that we do not look ahead ; we are easily upset by failures. We lack the 
dogged tenacity of John Bull— and unlike him we cannot thereiore fight a losing 
game. We do not realise that during the Great War it was the tenacious nil> 
bling policy of French’s contemptible little army in the midst of a most hopeless 
situation which made subsequent victory possible. 1, therefore, say that opposi- 
tion to Government is never futile — it is the psychological basis of the nationalist 
nnovement. Through opposition alone has the principle of nationality asserted 
itself over and over again in history. It is only by uniform, consistent and 
continuous obstruction that we can keep up an atmosphere of resistance to the 
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bureaucracy and develop that moral stamina, lack of which is the one psycho- 
logrical cause of our degradation and slavery. I ask you— how can an inverte- 
brate subject race develop a moral backbone except by prolonged and consistent 
opposition to Government ? 

The End. 

^ I have often been asked how the end will come — how the bureaucracy will 
ultimately be forced to accede to our terms. I have no misgivin^^s in this matter 
for I have already had a foretaste of what will come. The movement will reach 
its climax in a sort of general strike or country-wide hartal coupled with a 
boycott of British goods. Along with 'he strike or hartal to bring about which, 
Labour and the National Congress will heartily co-operate, there will be some 
form of civil disobedience, because the bureaucracy is not likely to sit idle while 
a strike is going on. It is also possible that there may be non-payment of taxes 
in some form or other but this is not essential. When this crisis is reached, 
the average Britisher at home will feel that to s’arve India politically means 
economic starvation for him. And the bureaucracy in India will find that it is 
impossible to carry on the administration in the face of a country-wide non-co- 
operation movement. The tails will be full, as in 1921. and there will be generally 
demoralization within the ranks of the bureaucracy who will no longer be able 
to count on the loyalty and devotion of their servants and employees. There 
will be a paralysis of the administration and possibly of foreign trade and com- 
merce. The bureaucracy will consider the situation as chaotic — but from the 
point of view of the people, the country will be organised, disciplined and 
determined. Tlie bureaucracy will then be forced to yield to the demands of 
the peoples’ representatives — for saving themselves from unnecessary trouble 
and anxiety and for restoring their trade with India. 

I am an optimist and 1 feel that though we should be prepared for the worst, 
we can also hope for the best. I, therefore, think that it is just possible that 
the movement may not have to be earned on to its logical conclusion. It is 
possible that Great Britain has profited by the lessons of history. It is possible 
that the internecine struggle wrh Ireland ending in England’s final capitulation 
is still green in the minds of the British politicians. And it is possible that the 
remarkable words of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are still ringing in the ears of 
Britishers— “ India is determined to be free with our help if possible, without 
our help if necessary”. It is therefore possible that if united India meets Great 
Britain with an agreed constitution as her minimum demand, the latter will find 
it more prudent and more paying, in the long run, to adopt a statesmanlike 
course and to accept and ratify that constitution. But I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that if for any reason the AlbParties G^nference docs not prove to 
be as successful as we wish it to be — the Congress will formulate its own 
demands and will carry on the movement to its logical conclusion. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

Release of Bengal Detenus. 

After the Presidential Address was over the Conference adopted a resolution 
fiut from the Chair demand in ' the release of Bengal detenus, removal of restric- 
tions on Dr. Savarkar, condemning the enhancement of revenue assessment in 
Bardoli, Alibag and other districts, called upon the Government of Boml^ay to 
suspend the operations of the revision of assessment and make premr amends 
by way of compensation in the Talukas tn which enhancement has already been 
effected. 

Sympathy with Mill-Strikers. 

Another resolution expressed sympathy wi*h Bombay and Sholapur mill 
strikers, condemned the firjng on them and supported the demands formulated 
by the Joint Strike Committee. 

Another resolution expressed the disapproval of the Small Holdings Bill 
which was designed to prevent fragmentation and promote consolidation land 
and called upon the Bombay Legtslattve Council to throw out the Bill, 
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A number of supporters of the Bill opposed the resolution but had to run 
the gauntlet of hostile interruptions. The resolution was eventually passed by am 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY--4TH MAY 1 928. 

Re-assembling this morning the Conference adopted a resolution expressing 
the opinion that in the interests of both the rulers and the people of the Indian 
States they should establish at an early date representative institutions and 
responsible government. 

Bardoli Satyagraha. 

By the next resolution the Conference fully approved Satyagraha being 
offered against the enhancement of land revenue at Alibag, Pen. Deogad and 
Bardoli, congratulated the leaders of the movement and asked the people of 
Maharashtra to help in the fight. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

A lively discussion followed on the resolution that as the British Government 
appointed the Statutory Commission in utter disregard of India’s right of self* 
determination the Conference called upon Maharashtra to boycott it and have 
nothing to do with it at any stage and in any form. 

Mr. Divekar, seconding the resolution, referred to the circular issued by 
Mr. S R. Bhagwat, Secretary to the Local Self-Government Institute, inviting 
attention to the Simon Commission’s request that the local bodies should submit 
memoranda and rcoucsting those bodies to prepare their case. Mr. Divekar 
condemned Mr. Bnagwat’s circular as a mischievous attempt to get behind the 
country’s verdict on the question. 

Mr. Bhagwat rose to support the resolution and explained that his circular 
only asked the local bodies to examine the position and form a case, not neces- 
sarily for submitting to the Simon Commission. It might also be submitted to 
the National Congress, for instance. 

There were hostile interruptions at this stage, some delegates demanding 
that Mr. Bhagwat should circularise the local l^ies again, asking them to 
submit memoranda to the Congress. 

Mr. Bhagwat replied that the Question of attitude to be adopted towards the 
Commission would be decided at the Local Bodies Conference to be held shortly. 
He could not, therefore, anticipate that decision. 

Other delegates declared that since Mr. Bhagwat supported the boycott 
resolution there was no point in t tying to censure him. 

Eventually the president put the motion which was carried unanimously. 

Another resolution was that as a step towards the attainment of India’s goal 
and protest against the appointment of the Simon Commission the conference 
called upon the Congress Committees in Maharashtra to start a vigorous pro- 
paganda to boycott British cloth, yarn and other goods. 

A resolution urging a vigorous propaganda in favour cf Swadeshi cloth and 
goods, with special emphasis on khaddar was also passed. 

Strong condemnation of the Bombay Government’s excise policy and declara- 
tion of the faith in total prohibition were made in the next resolution, l^e 
speakers on this resolution condemned Government’s action in giving up the 
proposed prohibition experiment in Satara. 

The next resolution called upon each District Congress Committee to form a 
volunteer corps. 

Other resolutions, put from the chair, urged the need of special attention to 
detailed study of the economic and social condition of the villages and making 
a sustained and concerted effort to reorganise them and appointed a propaganda 
committee consisting of five members to give effect to the resolutions of m Coii- 
ference and undertake a programme of national work. • 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Bose congratulated the Conference on suc- 
cessful session which had restored urity within the ranks of Congressmen in he 
province and agreed to a common policy and programme. 



The Kerala Provincial Conference. 

The Fourth Senioo of the KeraU Provincial Conference commenced its eitting on 
the 28TH MAY 19X8 at Payjranai, a village in Tellicheiry in the Madrai Prefidenej where 
a ipacions and a veiy beauiifal pamlal had been erected for tbli purpose. 

The proceedings of the Conference eommenoed at 2 with the lingiDg of national 
Bonge. Aboat 600 delegatee attended. Pt. Jawaiiarial NEHRU, President, in the conrae o( 
his spfi(‘Ob said : — 

** India has little in common with England and her econo mic interests conflict in 
almost everj particntar with those of England. An imperial bond between the two can 
only be an enforced union prodnorive of ill>will and continuoas friction and must of 
neoetsitj be to the advantage of England.** 

Independence Resolution. 

For the present however, the onion roust nfO<*esan]y be the union of the lion and * 
the lamb with the lamb lOHide the lion. This is evident if we study the reJstious of 
England with other countries like China, Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. She has 
opp sed all attempts at freedom of all these countries and on'y recently we had an amnimg 
example of her imiienal policy in Independent Egypt. Even iu repaid to the count lies 
of Europe, she 18 acknowldgeii to be the mam obstsc>e to woild peace and co-o()eratioD. 
It 16 inconceivable therf fore that India can have only a real m»asuie of freedom within the 
limits of the British Empire and you will welcom* , I am sure, the rt solutions of the 
Madras Congress laving down our goal as complete national Ind' pmdence. This does not 
roesn ill-»ill to England or to any other country, t>ut it is a cou ntiou precedent to our 
future growth am to the development of peac ful relations with other countries including 
England. The Madras Congiess resolutinu is important special y because it attacks the 
psycbolt^y of submission and slavery and h dph'ssness wt<ich g»nerati ns of foreign role 
have developed in os. It prcf»arts out minds for the will to be free without which freedom 
canoot come ev< n to«day. There are so many uf os who tak<* au academic interest in 
ln<nun fredom who whilst they ta’k of freedom f* e) no inner urge for it. Doutds and 
difficulties assail them and bar born of a siave psychology hampers their efforts. Wc 
are told of the dangers that In lia may have t > face iu the event of England leaving ns 
to our own resources, of the f*ar of for< igii invasion and of our inability to cr>pe with 
it, but is not realised that th» strength that succiMds in eufoicing lndia*s wul on England 
will also succeed in protecting India ftnm other foreign incursions. It is not felt 
keenly enough that we are even now suffering nmier a foreign invasion and the future 
cannot bring any greater disaster to ue Not to get nd of our pieseni domination bi cause 
of future problematical dangers is the bright of fear anti weakness But wbai external 
dangers will face os when the B insh leave India? We liave an tnoian army brave 
and efficient, well tried in many continents It was good enough to fight for the tree* 
dom of the allies in the battle fields of Euro|»e and it wiit i>e gisHi enough to fignt if 
necessary for the free^tom of India and when free<}om comes we tha.l develop our army 
and strengthen it and make it more efficient even than it is to**day. We have seen 
dunog the Great War bow vast armies can grow op in time of need. 

International Situation. 

The strength of a country depends not only on the defence force but even more so 
on the int rnational situation and the balance of {mwer. Poland, Littmania, ('s cbo 
Slovakia, Hungary, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Jugoslavia, Poituga., BuigariM, Romaoia 
and inany other coont nee are independent hot no on** o? tb m can withstand one great 
power. Even the great powers cannot separteiy cope with a combination against ttiem 
but they remain independeni because none dare aitack them for fear of oompHcatiooi 
that may arise. Similarly no country would care attack a fre» India for fear of compli- 
cations. The other countries could o >t tolerate that the rich pitte of India sbooltl fall 
again to another po*er ^Bur what pow* r indeed ono id threat** n os f Prance, Germany 
and Italy are too much involv*^ in their mofoai hatred and jealousies aod are too afraid 
of each other to troubie os at all. The Unite*! htat«*a of America are too far away for 
effecfive setfoD Japan has to face the hostility of the Uait«^d States aod even of tbi 
Western European powers and caunoi dare to embark oo a new a tvent are which would 
be froogbt with tbe greatest risks for her, Afgbanisuo is strong in defence bat week ttl 
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sttnik ftad It If InoonoeivAble that with its limited resoaroes it oan do at any ham. It 
may at moft carry oat a nomher of socoetsfol raids before we cao defeat it and hold it 
in obeoh. Bat there it abtolntely no reason why we should have any relations with 
Afghanistan. Bntsia remains the sole danger bat even this (ianger is largely imaginary. 
Shi it preparing for war as everyone knows or ought to know that no country is in 

K mter need of peaoe than Russia. The Great War, the civil war, famine and blockade 
?e shaken her foandation and done her tremendons injury. She had made mnch good 
of her losses bat above everything she desires peace to build op the new social order she 
has established. Experts tell ns that although strong in influence she is weak in attack. 
Her whole Government is based on the good*will of the workers and the peasantry and 
she oan not count on this good*will in an oppressive campaign. She had so many 
enemies that she dare not of her own accord start an invasion of India and leave her 
western flanks exposed to attack. Nor has she any economic reason to covet India. 
India and Rossia are too alike to help each other much. Both are largely agricultaral 
ooontries with raw materials and markets. Russia desires no raw material or markets. 
She wants capital and machinery and In<iia can supply neither. We thus see that no 
danger threatens India from any direction and even if there is any danger, we shall be 
able to cope with it. 

It may be, however, that we are unable to cope with it and go down in the struggle. 

* That risk most he faced as it has been faced by every brave peoole m history. Beoanse 
of risk we cannot give up our birthright or rake the shameful position of asking for the 
British help to defend our country and liberties. We must make it clear that on no 
aooonnt arc we prepared to have the British forces in our country. The alien army of 
ooonpation mnst be withdrawn. 


Independence and Parties. 

It is said that by laying stress on Independence, w^ antagonise other parties in the 
eonntry just when the need for the unity was the greatest. Unity is ceriaiuiy most desirable 
but can unity be achieved by the saenflee of our principles f Our opponents and even 
those of oar colleagues for whose sake we saoriHce our principles will respHSt us the 
less for it. Let us respect sentiments ani even prejuiices of others. But let ns not 
give in on any matter which we consider vital. The Congress has already shown its 
desire to co-operate whenever it can with other groups and parties witbont giving np 
oar ideals and our goal. We have co-operated whole-heartedly with others for the boycott 
of the Simon Commission and are to-day co-operating with nnmerons groups in the All- 
raities Conferences. We could give no greater evidence of onr good-will and onr toleranoe 
cannot extend to saenflee of the principle and the goal. An 1 the i ieal we have set 
before os is too vivid to be forgotten or discarded for a temporary compromise. The road 
we have to travel is a long one and for the same distance it is a common road for others as 
well. Let us travel together respecting each other and it may be that when one reaobet 
the oross roads we may have oonvei ted many of others to onr view. If we fall to do so 
wa would agree to differ and part company without raucour, or ill-will. 

Too must have been disappointed at the proceedings of the Ail Parties Oonferenae 
In Bombay and yet the very fact that we are having so mnch diificalty in finding a 
•olntion to contending claims shows that we are at grips with the real problem. By 
ignoring them or making a patch work compromise we cannot solve them. It is a meaaniie 
(ff onr earnestness that we are trying to faoe them squarely and I have every hope that 
if we oontinne to do so we shall find a solntion. 

Fear Dominates. 

What are these problems we bear, of controversies abont the separation of Sind and 
•epaxate and Joint electorates and reservation of seats t Bat if yon go to the bottom of 
all this yon find one all pervading cause. It is fear of the Muslim that the Hindns may 
eiterminate him, the fear of the Hindu that the Muslim may crush him, the fear of eaoh 
oommnnlty or group. It is a senseless fear. To protect itself each community want! a 
privileged and dominating position in each province. Sorely no group ahonld dominato 
over another and the rights of eaoh should be safeguarded. The communal organiaationa, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League eaoh desire domiuation and there can be 
no compromise between the two. Are we then to give np the task as hopeless ! The 
dnty of the Congress and of all other organisations which are not based on pore oom« 
mnnaliim is clear. After paying doe regard to the tears wlAther Jostifled or not they 
mast evolve a oonstitotion which shonld be as Just and reasonabie as oan be expeoMd niidbi 
the oiromnstanoai and then shonld plaoe it before the eonntry. The Moslem Laagne a^ 
the Hindu Hahuobha may oppose it in details. Bat {there oan be nothing wbkA oui 
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latitfy botii of them. And the oonntiy ai a whole I feel snra will aooept it if it ia 
baaed on reason and joatioe. 

Ideal Constitution. 

Unh^pily it is not possible in this world of ours to«day to produce an ideal consti- 
tution We cannot ignore pre]udioe and unreason but let us at any rate try to approxi- 
mate to the ideal as far as we can. The history of India tells os that danger has always 
come beoanse of the want of central authority. We have had too much decentralisation. 
If we are to build up a etrong India we must have central Government but we can not 
afford to kill the rich and varying cultures of India by having too much uniformity and 
discouraging local effort and enterprise* In other countries the tendency to-day is to 
give full local autonomy to cultural areas. We must, therefore, while laying stress on a 
strong central Government aooept the principle of giving considerable autonomy to 
different areas having traditions and cultures of their own. The best test of a culture is 
that of language. There may be too many small autonomous areas. The economic life of 
the country may suffer but this can be safe-guarded by the giving of powers to large areas 
including several autonomous cultural areas. If this principle is kept in mind and if in 
addition we have joint electorates and proper safeguards for ail the minorities and back- 
ward groups, I think we might evolve a satisfactory constitution for the transition period at 
least. Let os hope that the committee which the All- Parties Conference has appointed • 
will meet with success in drawing up this eoustitotion. It is becoming clear that the 
Indian States cannot be ignored or excluded. Nothing can be more fatal for India than 
a division between the two independent entities. The problem has become an urgent 
one because we find that efforts are being made to raise a barrier between the two parts 
of India and should they meet with success it will become difficult for us not only to 
have a united Indian States but also to achieve freedom lu «khat is called British India. 
Becently a scheme has been published on behalf of a number of Indian provinces under 
a superficial garb of good-will to the British India. This scheme lays down the dan- 
gerous principle of separation of Indian States and so far as the people of the States are 
concern^, we are told that they will live under a rule of law. We kn >w well what role 
of law and order means. This scheme most therefore bs combateil by us not only in 
British India but in the spates. Even such of the ruiing prince's as are wise and far- 
seeing enough should reject it and tak» their stand by their own people and by the people 
of British India. We stand together and nothing most bo allowed to separate os. Bnt 
is it not feasible to boycott Bnt sh cloth only as it will creep in under various disguises. 

We most therefore boycott all foreign cloth. There has been some talk of an 
alliance between khaddar and Indian mill cloth to bring abant this boycott. But as you 
know the mill-owners have refosed to respond to Indian nationalist sentiment and are 
at present engaged in crushing ttie poor workers whom they have exptoiteii * so far as 
we know, that in the past they have ma«ie vast profits bc'Caose of the Swadeshi 
sentiment and recently they have not hesitated to exploit the khadi sentiment of the 
people by manufacturing kbali with Gaodhi*e picture and the ebarka printed on their 
cloth, it if not possible for them to co-op'rate with khadi but with foreign oioth and also 
agree to treat the workers properly. They refuse to do so and prefer oo-operation. There 
IS only one coarse open to os. We must lay stress oo band -spun khadi only. 

We mast make it clear to the mill-owners that their own interests dictate that they 
sbonld oo-operate with the nationalist India and not with the alien Government, When 
they have realised that, tb^ will be in a proper frame of mind to work with us. 

Bardoll Struggle. 

You are no doubt aware of the great struggle that is going on at Bardoli It is an 
economical straggle bnt there is little to distingoish economics from politios to-day, so 
also is the gallant struggle of mill workers of Bombay. Against the great odds of snob 
struggle is a nation’s strength built up. Bardoli has ceased to be a provinolal affair. 
The whole country Is watching it with eager interest and I have no donbt that yon will 
send yonr greetings and best wishes. 

PtoceedingB and R e • o I u t i o n • • 

After Pandit Jarabarlal had finished bis extempore speech the Oon* 
ference adjourned and re*aisembled on the next day* the 29 TH MAY* in the 
BOOB and passed the following reeolotioos 

(l) The first resolution rseorded deep sorrow at tbs death of Esfanlai Gandhi and 
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bo pod ib«t tho people of Kerala woald oontribate to the fond started for establishing a 
kbadi mosenin as bis memorial. 

(3) Tbe second resolation wm of opinion that in future oonstitations Kerala should 
be a separate proTinoe. 

(8) The third resolution reiterated its complete faith in tbe absolute innooenoe of Ur. 
M. P. Narajana Menon and opined that in oontinniug to keep him in jail in the faoe of the 
unanimous demand of tbe public and the Oonnoil tbe Go'vernment is guilty of gross 
injnstioe. 

(4) The fourth resolution appealed to the public of Kerala to do away with nntouoh- 
ability and nnapprocbability. 

<5) The fifth resolution extended its heartiest greetings to the brare men and 
women of Bardoli in their struggle for justioe and called upon tbe people of Kerala 
to render them all the help that they could. 

(6) The sixth resolution called upon the people of Malabar to oontmne tbe boycitt 
of the Simon Commission in every form and at every stage and the representative from 
Malabar in the Provincial Council and in the Assembly to give full effect to this boycott. 

(7) The next resolution was of opinion that tbe legislation giving fixity of tenure and 
protection from arbitrary enactment to all tbe tenants of Malabar should be immediately 
enacted. 

(8) Tbe eighth resolution called upon the people to refrain fiom purchasing as far 
as possible all British goods and requested tbe Provincial Committee specially to take 
immediate steps to prepare a list of hoch British goods as can and should be totally 
boycotted . 

(9) Tbe next resolution requested the All-Indian Spinners* Association to set apart 
khadi funds collected in Kerala for tbe development of khadi producing centres and 
sale departments in Kerala itself. Further it requested tbe All-India Spinners* Asso- 
ciation to organise the Kerala branch of A. I. S. A. 

(10) The resolution relating to the boycott of British goods was moved from the chair 
and passed nnanimooily. 

(11) Another resolution urged upon the people of Kerala to boycott foreign cloths by 
using khaddar exclusively. 

(18) The next resolution condemned the scheme of colonisation in the Andamans started 
by the Government to send away the Mopish families from Malabar against tbe 
repeated and nnanimons protest of the people. Tbe Conference condemned government*! 
policy of oontiouing to keep in ]ail the Malabar Rebellion prisoners who were not guilty 
of any grave offence involving personal violence. 

(13) Relation with Indian States. 

** This Conference is strongly of opmlon **, runs the next resolution, that Indian 
States are an inti^gral and indivisible part of India and cannot be politically or economi- 
cally separated fiom it. Tbe Conference is therefore of opinion that tbe constitution of 
India must comprise tbe States. This conference is further of opinion that tbe present 
unlimited autocracy of Indian Princes is a standing menace both to the people of tbe 
States and of British India and that the constitution of United Iniia should provide tor 
a responsible Government in the States ** 

Further tbe president was authorised to communicate this resolution to the AU-India 
Congress Committee and the All-Parties Conference. 

(14) The next resolution welcomed the resolution passed at the Madras Oongreai 
laying down complete national Independence as the goal cf the people of India. Thia 
resolution was moved from the chair and passed unanimously. 

(15) Change of Congress Creed. 

This over, Mr. Madhava Nair moved the following resolution This oontorenoe 
recommeuds to the Congress to be held in Calcutta in December next that tbe preseni 
oreed of tbe Congress be changed to that of attainment of complete Independence tor 
India. ** The resolution was opposed by Mr. Manjeri Rama Ayer, Mr. U« Qopala 
Menon and others. 

Tbe President Pundit Jawaharlal before taking vote addressed the audience on the 
resolution. He said that it appeared to him that there was a great deal of oonfoaion of 
thought in regard to the resolution Beferenoes to Bhisbma and Avimanyn bad been 
made and tbe respective merits of Dominion Status and Independence dimieed, & 
would, therefore, try to clear up tbe position and try to sum np at a judge and leate tt to tbe 
delegates to decide. There was no question before them of Dominion Stntna 
Independence* Tbs Congress at Madras had already declared onr goal to be inds^pmdMibs^ 
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B&d thiB OonferenoB had welcomed that reiolntion only a short while ago. so it was 
enlirely beride the point to disoass onr ob|eotiTe that bad been settled. Bo far as 
GongresB was oonoerned the resolntion before them sought merely to make a reoommenda- 
tion to the Congress that it should be limited to those who beliere in independenoe. Its 
doors were open to those who desired Dominion Status. It was open to them to oome 
and convert the majority to their views. The resolution shot this door. It thus raised 
a vital question, although it did so in the shape of a recommendation only. 

Contiouing be said : " We have thus to consider which is more desirable of the two 
methods of carrying on the fight, either having a single-minded group, small it may be 
but, strong in its convinctions or a large group joining together for a lesser objective. 

1 have no doubt that a strong and single minded minority is more effective than a vague 
majority. But a further question arises whether the whole of the Congress should be 
this minority, or whethex this minority should try to make the Congress an exclusive 
body. This question cannot be decided on the pure grounds of principle ; we have to 
take into consideration the actual facts of the situation. The pesition in India to-day 
must be examined add our decision can only be taken after we have fully considered this 
aspect. The question is there full of difficulty. 1 cannot at this stage go into the fnll 
consideration of the position to day in the country. Besides 1 told yon that 1 would 
merely try to clear the point at issue to sum up as a judge and leave the decision to you. 
Yon have already had so many speakers for and against, that I do not wish to make < 
another lengthy contiibution to debate. I would only as President point out the diffloul- 
ties to you and ask you to decide regardless of appeals to sentiment which has been made.'* 

The resolution was put to vote and can ied by a majority amidst shouts of ** Bandc 
Mataram After the concluding speech nf the President the conference ended with a 
vote of thanks proposed to the Chair by Mr. U. Gopala Menon. 


Karnatak Provincial Conference. 

The fifth session of the Karnatak Provincial Conference was held al Dharwar 
on the 27TH MAY 1928 under the presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. The 
President referring to the present political situation detailed (he h. story of 
the British rule in India at some length and said 

** In short, the history of this administration may be recorded briefly 10 a 
few words bv a series of destruction such as the economic destruction as illus- 
trated by tne pitiable condition oi the agriculturists, the mental destruction as 
evidenced by the utter neglect of education amongst the masses, the physical 
destruction as has been achieved bv emasculation by the Arms Act, and last 
but not the least the destruction of tne very soul and spirit of India by the 
imposition of such a farcical, hypocritical and fraudulent constitution as the 
one under which by misnomer is called “ The Government of India Reforms 
Act”, whereas as a matter of fact, far from reforming the constitution, it has 
thoroughiv deforu ed the whole administration. 

** Suco is the result of the administration after a long experiment of century 
and more and the only justification of our rulers in continuing their existence 
from their own standpoint is their suppr^sed fitness and superiority to carry on 
the administration in refusing to hand over the reins of their gorvernroent to our 
own countrymen is our unfitness to discharge the heavy responsibilities of the 
Government.” 


No Charm For Us« 

** After the ignominous record of over a century of the British Raj, it is but 
natural that the British Ehnptre should not have any particular charm for us. 
If this Imperial unit called the British Empire is a nindrance in our way and 
obstructs our passage to freedbm and emancipation then we will sooner get rid 
of this Emirire than give up our struggle for freedom. There is a limit of ntimnn 
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patietkte and human sufiering. Even the docile, timid halting and cautious 
people of India are tired of the ^ame. The most recent Imperial outrage, an 
admixture of fraud and folly, the ** Simon Commission ” has come as a last kick 
even to our moderate and liberal friends. Even these friends of the British 
have discovered rather late in the day that the British statesmen whom they 
had hitherto considered as their genuine and sincere allies and on whose good- 
&ith and bona-fides they all along depended to attain their modest goal of 
Dominion Home Rule are the greatest humbugs, and they all these years have 
been fooled by the British Buffoons of the Imperial Parliament. This discoveij^ 
is of immense political importance and of very great political significance. This 
discovery has led to the political unity of all parties in India because the cause 
of the split is now luckily removed. 

Boycott — A Settled Fact. 

“ So far as this part of the country is concerned, I take it for granted that 
complete Boycott of the Simon Commission is a settled fact. The Commission 
is based on the arrogant presumption of British Race superiority and Indian 
unfitness. It is not possible to fool this country any more by such hypocritical 
and fraudulent parliamentary devices. 

By this time even a child in this country knows that the British want to 
continue their hold on India for the most immoral and selfish consideration of 
profiteering and exploitation. Britain will not voluntarily part with such a vast 
and lucrative dumping ground for the British unemployed and such resourceful 
hunting ground for the British exploiters. Their false pietences of British 
trusteeship and solicitude for the teeming masses or for protection from internal 
discord or external aggression deceives no one. It is only when India has been 
bled to the last drop of her blood and there is no further field for British ex- 
ploitation, British loot and British profiteering that the British capitalists will 
feel that all the wealth and resources have been sufficiently drained off and the 
country is left dry and unfruitful, then and then alone will the British Parliament 
consider the Indians fit to manage their own affairs and India fit for the 
Dominion Status. If Indian’s fitness is to be judged by a Nation outside India, 
if scores of Indian communities cannot be trusted to be the judges of their ow’n 
affairs, then on that account the British Parliament and the British nation shall 
be the last persons on the Earth to be accepted as impartial judges. 

“So lar as our presidency is concerned, the efficiency and fitness of our 
Rulers is simply proved and demonstrated by that most efficient and up-to-date 
working of the Development Department ! I do not think there is any other 
Government or private Department in any other part of the world, East or 
West, civilised or uncivilised, modern or ancient, either a small native state or 
a large foreign state, that will come up to this important department of the 
Government of Bombay in point of corruption, fraud, inefficiency, waste of public 
funds and callous disregard of public interests. We should have thought that 
after these ruthless exposures we should have heard no more of the alleged 
superiority and efficiency of the British administrators. If an Indian adminis- 
tration had been guilty of such vandalism, such gross mismanagement, such 
open day-light loot and corruption, through sheer sense ol shame, it would have 
retired from field and never shown its face to the public, but the British adminis- 
trators in this country, by their long habit of bossing and bluffing, have not 
only become heated, arrogant and proud, but have also lost all sense of shame. 

“ After such exposures and positive proof of their inefficiency and dishonesty 
instead of submitting to an examination to prove their own fitness for future 
government before a board of Indian judges, they still desire to pose as judge, 
and question our fitness and capacity to manage our own affairs”. 

The only course open to a self-respecting Indian patriot is to ignore this 
Commission altogether not only because it has not included one or two Indians 
but because we question the right of the British Parliament, the Parliament of 
a nation outside India, to sit in judgment over us and t8 be our dictators* India 
may be in chains, India may be in bondage, she may be poverty-strtken and 
in a physically helpless condition but she will not allow even the provsiest and 
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most arrogant and most i^werful race on earth to insult her. She will preserve 
her self-respect because Indian soul and spirit is not yet dead. We may not 
be able to get our freedom for some time but in the meantime we will not be 
willing instruments in the hands of our enemy, we will not willingly co-operate 
with them and help them to fasten additional links in the chain of our slavery. 

Constructive Work Needed. 

But the mere boycott of the Commission is, to my mind* not enough. It 
IS a mere negative programme asking us to refrain from certain action in order 
to keep the agitation alive. It is necessary to have side by side with the negative 
programme, some constructive positive proposals and active propaganda. Our 
first and immediate task in this direction should be the preparation of a con- 
stitution for the future Government of India, that would be generally acceptable 
to all. Lord Birkenhead with his usual swelled headedness and pride has 
challenged India to frame such a constitution. If we have an ounce of self- 
respect left in us we should accept that challenge and frame such a constitution 
and fling it in the face of Lord Birkenhead and his arrogant colleagues of the 
British Parliament. 

** Our duty is plain and simple. Having lost all faith in the British, having 
lost all hopes of securing justice and fair-play from this sel6sh nation, obviouslv ' 
we have to agitate and create a situation in India by our individual efforts till 
the hands of our opponen‘S are forced and they are compelled to acknowledge 
our birth-right and leave the country in good time with all bag and baggage, 

''In order to create that desired and much aspired Situation in India it is 
necessary for us to start a persistent organised and forceful campaign through- 
out the country. 

Boycott of British Cloth. 

*‘ln order that the country and the Nation might be prepared for such a 
campaign and for such self-sacrifice and exertions, it is necessary to concen- 
trate on some definite means, particularly on some constructive agitation and 
programme. Boycott of foreign goods and particularly British cloth might 
occupy our first attention. Though a very weak weapon, still under the present 
circumstances it is the only effective economic weapon in our hands both to 
expose our feelings and to relieve the economic pressure in this country. The 
nation that gave birth to Dyer and O’Dwyer and sent them to this land for 
inhuman butcheries, deserves no quarter, no mercy, no consideration at the 
hands of any single patriotic Indian. This feeling, not of hatred but resentment, 
of the people of India is genuine and real and based on solid foundation of 
justice. 

“ Other problems that are to be faced and solved instead of shelved under 
one pretext or another, are the communal problem of Hindu- Moslem unity and 
the sectarian problem of Untouchability. 

Untouchability. 

As regards the question of untouchability, I desire to be rather emphatic 
and clear in my expression of opinion. Unless and until this class domination 
IS removed root and branch, our case for Swaraj is considerably weakened and 
loses a great deal ot its force. With what justification and wi!h what face we 
complain of foreign domination, foreign exploitation in this country so long we 
permit in any form or any shape this cruel and unreasonable class domination 
over our own brethren and our kith and km. These foreigners who dominate 
have at least the justification, howsoever unreasonable or unjust, of conquest, 
but to my mind there is no justification of any kind in perpetuating this adverse 
and invidious system. We must face and overcome this local ai^ indigenous 
orthodoxy as much as the foreign bureaucracy, for to my mind they both are 
equally detrimental to the ordinary progress and prosperity of the country and 
obstruct as much the attainment or our ultimate goal. 

* Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

** The next knotty point is the Hindu-Muslim Unity. You mutt admit and 
fyiCt the fact that the relations between the two communities are not of a nature 
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that it desirable for the political and economical progress of the country ; but 
I alto believe that these differences at times are greatly exaggerated by our 
opponents to serve their nefarious and selfish objects, and very often they are 
engineered and ignited by the interested parties. However, the All-Parties 
Conference is striving to solve that problem and it is hoped that with leaders 
like Dr. Ansari, Pundit Motilal, Lala Lajpatrai and Madan Mohon Malaviya, 
on our side, the problem will soon be solved to the satisfaction of all. 

I reler to the struggle, the brave peasants of Bardoli are carrying on 
against a roost unscrupulous and powerful opponent, a life and death struggle 
which is not only to decide this small insignificant issue of enhanced land 
assessment question of Bardoli alone, but to my mind is a pitched battle that 
will go a great way to decide the larger issues of freedom or slavery for the 
whole of this country. I ask you to consider the importance and magnitude of 
that struggle, and I feel constrained to state that this agitation is not meeting 
with that support and response that it fully deserves not only from the Presidency 
of Bombay but also from the whole country. 

‘*My last appeal, as usual, is to the youth of the province, and through this 
province to the youth of the whole country. This awakening of the youth is the 
real hopeful sign of the times, the one silver lining in the clouds of depression 
and darkness. I have not the least doubt that with this new awakening of the 
youth, who will always be acting with the co-operation and guidance of the 
elders, the goal of Swaraj for which we are all struggling and aspiring is not 
very distant, and although unfortunately we are all born slaves but we will gain 
our emancipation and freedom before we quit this Motherland. ” 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over 24 resolutions were adopted of 
which the important were the Independence Resolution and resolutions on 
the boycott ot the Commission, Bardoli Satyagraha, unification of Karnatak, 
removal of untouchability and forest grievances in North Canara. Pandit 
Taranath moved a resolution urging In lian princes to give responsible Govern- 
ment to their people. Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao moved a resolution or 
including the Indian States in the Swaraj constitution for India as Swarajya 
without Indian S'ates is unthinkable and unworkable. His resolu.ion elicited 
a warm debate in the Subiccts Committee and was unanimously adop ed in the 
open conference. The President Mr. Nariman in concluding the proceedings 
congratulated the organisers on the unadulterated success of the c m erence 
and wishing the coming confeience invited at Belgaum to be a greater success. 

The Conference closed its bittings amidst loud and prolonged cheers. 



The All-India Hindu Mahaisabha. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha opened at Jubbul- 
poreonthe 8TH APRIL 1928 at 4 p.m. in the spacious and very tastefully 
decorated pandal which was packed with delegates and visitors. A large number 
of ladies were also present. Many leaders were unavoidably absent and there- 
fore when Pandit Malaviya unexpectedly made his appearance, a wave of mild 
enthusiasm was witnessed. 

Rai Bahadur Mathuraprasad, Chairman of the Reception Committee, did 
not read his printed address of welcome but made extempore speech on the 
same lines. He declared that the Hindu Sabha movement arose to solve the 
problems of Sangathan, Shuddi and the uplift of untouchables. It was never 
meant to be aggressive nor did it seek to hatch plots against other communities. 
The Chairman appealed to all Hindus to give up the beaten track and strike out 
out a new course of conduct according to the changed circumstance. In con- 
clusion, he briefly outined a programme for the Hindu Sabha. 

The Presidential Address. 

Before Mr. Kelkar took the chair His Holiness Shri Shankaracharya blessed 
the movement in a Sanskrit speech. 

In (he course of a lengthy presidential address Mr. KELKAR made a broad 
survey of the purpose of Hindu Mahasabha and the justification of its activities of 
Shuddhi and Sangathan and Hindu-Moslem compromise proposals. He asked the 
Hindu Community to go on with the organisation of the society without being 
afraid of the accusation that it was a nairowly communal movement. He justified 
Shuddh movement as the logical reaction against the proselytising activities of 
the other communnes. Mr. Kelkar then dealt at great length with the Hindu- 
Moslem compromise p’^oposals and by an analysis of the position taken up by the 
Moslem League, Congress and Hindu Sabha he showed that the attitude taken 
up by the Hindu Sabha was the most reas mabie. He criticised Mr. Jinnah*s 
policy of presenting the compromise proposals on behalf of the Mahomedans in 
a solid block which could be euher accepted or rejected as a whole and which, 
therefore, Mr. Kelkar said were mainly rcsp(*nsible for the impasse* 

Regarding Hindu Muslim problems Mr. Kelkar said : — 

On the merits of Joint electorates, both parties are agreed* The Hindus 
objected to communal electorates from the beginning, and Mr. Jinnah has now 
openly admitted the futility of communal electorates, even from the point of 
view of Mahomedans. Both recognise that Joint electorates will have tne effect 
of returning, tn the elections, men of either community who are less bigotted 
or less typically communal than others. This would so far be a decided gain 
by itself, and the resulting benefit would be not only to any one community, 
but to the whole nation. On their merits, therefore, both parties should agree to 
joint electorates. 

Reservation of Seats. 

The demand of the Mahomedans for reservation o'* seats under miind elec- 
torates is, in my opinion, perfectly reasonable, at any rate, to commence with* 
The reservation could be made on two principles : — 

(1) Strength of population, and 

(2) Tax paying or electoral strength of the minority community. 

Now, taxpaying qualification can alone be a legitimate claim for a vote in 
political iemocracy. Bufthe Hindus have declared their readiness to agree 
to reservation for Mahomedans of sea is even according to the population basis. 
I do say that this is a concession on the part of Hindus, and the MahomedeilS 
should accept it as a concession. 
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Bitt tiM retervatloti of seats even Ibr a ** majority’* popnlatioti hi alfcy 
province is, I must say, simply an absurd demand. It strikes at the very root of 
the fusion of interests to be secured by the natural operation of joint electorates. 
It shows want of communal self-conndence by Mahomedans in themselves which, 
however has never been realised in practice before, in fact, this double propping 
up of reservation for a ** minority ” and reservation for a majority, is absolutely 
unnecessary and indefensible. 

The same considerations apply to the demand of the reservation of one- 
third seats in the central legislature. If reservation is to be made on the basis of 
l^pulation, the Mahomedans would get and should be satisfied with the propor- 
tional quota which would be due to them, and would be returned to the Central 
Legislature by each Province. 

Reforms in N. W. Frontier Province. 

As for the Reforms in N. W. F. Province and Baluchisthan I may say that* 
as a resolution this subject was passed without a division in the Legislative 
Assembly in the last session, and without opposition from the Hindus, there 
should be no doubt or difficulty about understanding the attitude of the Hindus 
towards this demand. If this question were to be considered on its own merits, 
I am personally in favour of the amalgamation of the Settled Districts with the 
Punjab rather than the grant of these reforms to the N. W. F. Province as at 
present constituted. At any rate I shall never be prepared to concede either 
proposal as a “ condition ** of communal settlement. The demand put forward 
by the Mahomedans in the present manner necessarily gives political reforms a 
communal character, and the Mahomedans should not blame the Hindus, if the 
demand for political reforms made in a communal spirit is also demurred to in 
a communal spirit. 


Separation of Sind. 

As for the separation of Sind, the same considerations apply also in t his 
case. One can legitimately ask for the separation of Sind only if it can bt 
proved that, as a matter of administrative efficiency or the economic well-being 
of the population as a whole, it is desirable to separate it from Bombay. But 
no Mcret has been made of the fact that the separation of Sind is being demand- 
cd for no other than communal reasons, and with the object of securing a set 

*<Jaitional hostage in Mahomedan hands as against the advantage 
which the Hindus have over the Muslim minorities in other provinces. If pro 
^nces are to be reorganished on the linguistic basis or any other principle, let 
those principles be applied to Sind along with the rest of India. There is no 
point in the Muslim’s insistence upon the separation o^ Sind immediately and 
apart from the reformation of the Andhra, Karnatak, etc., as separate provinces. 
It dw not seem to be realised that provincial reorganiza ion is a very difficult 
problem, and no one should be easily misled by the example of the National 
Congress m redrafting its^ constitution seven years ago, could easily form new 
provinces for its own administration and propaganda purposes on the linguistic 
MSis, because it involved not a pie worth of extra expenditure to anybody. 
No one can seriously suggest, however, that the regrouping of provinces for 
actual political administration, involving as it does, an expenditure of crores of 
rapees, is on the same footing as the distribution of provinces under the Congress 
Govenment. The linguistic basis is, of course, a plausible criterion. But it 
wuld be^ wrong to assume that all provinces could be reorganized on that basis 
fw political administration immediately, though there may be a vocal demand 
for It ever now by several provinces. It would be still more wrong to seek the 
s^ration of a province like Sind for manifestly communal reasons. An im- 
po^nt question like the redistribution of a province which aifocts vitally the 
welfore of the population as a whole ought not to be decided by the strength 
t* * communal majority alone : it should have behind it the support of a c o n- 
smmble section of the minority community also, ^ven those, who in the 

resolution for an immediate beginning of Sind. 
^ hngtiistic provinces, were not iaUsaed 

mm the financial merits of the proposition, as has been proved by the appoint- 
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mMit of A Committee for oontideriag the fioenciel position of Sind though ttrlcdy 
ipeaking the Committee should have been given the task of inquiring into the 
cases of Andhra, Kamatak, Utkal as well at me same time. The appointment 
of the Committee is again futile, when we take into account the (act that Mr. 
Jinnah’s block presentation of Muslim demands so for stands as it is, in case 
the decision of the Committee were conceivably adverse to the separation of Sind. 

Public Services. 

As regards the demand for reservation of a share for the Mahomedans in 
all public services, 1 must say that 1 personally cannot agree to it on principle. 
The thing can be easily reduced to an absurdity in practice. I confess, I have 
no idea as to how shares are to be carved out and maintained from time to time 
for particular communities in every administrative department. Logically there 
must also be proportionate division of total amount of salaries or grades of 
seniority. The Government have already gone or are going as far as they could, 
out of their pronounced good-will for the Mahomedans, and consistently with the 
maintenance of minimum efficiency in administration. Fixed numerical shares 
in representation in elective body is a practical proposition, but the reservation 
of posts in public services in every adminisirative depart.xent is a sheer absurdity. 

As regards the veto on initiation of legislative matters in legislative bodies 
to be given to Mahomedans, 1 have no clear idea as to how tliat can be done. 
But I do thick that some understanding will have to be arrived at, in this 
direction. Even as it is, in the working of the present legislative bodies, we 
find that religious and communal matters are dealt wi.h in an unsatisfactory 
manner, owing to the hurly burly of the legislative proceiure. But that is a 
subject on which I am not prepared to offer any more definite views at present. 


Resolutions. 

The full text of the resolutions passed in the Mahasabha by an overwhelm- 
ing majority only five voting against, runs as follows : — 

(1) **The Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its conviction that communal re- 
presentation is fundamentally opposed to the principle of responsible Govern- 
ment and regards the following propositions as essential to be incorporated in 
any future constitution of the country: — (a) that there shall be uniformity of 
franchise for all committees in each province ; (b) that elections to elective bodies 
shall be by mixed electorates ; (c) that there shall be no reservation of seats on 
communal considerations in any of the elective IxKlies and educational institu- 
tions, but to start with it a minority community in any province was to demand 
reservation of seats, such reservation may be granted only in the Legislatures 
for a short period and on the basis mentioned in the clause ; (d) in no circums- 
tances, however, shall there be any reservation of seats in favour of any majority 
community; (e) the basis or representation of different communities shall be 
uniform, such as adult population, voting strength, or taxation ; (f) redistribution 
of provinces in India it and when necessary shall be made on their merits in 
the light of the principles capable of general applicatim with due regard to 
aiministrative, nnancial and similar other considerations, but no new provinces 
shall be creat^ with the object of giving a majority to any particular community ; 
te) with regard to the Muslim demand for the separation of Smdh the Hindu 
Maha Sabha is of opinion that the creation of new provinces primarily or solely 
with a view to increasing the number of provinces in which a particular com- 
munity shall be in majority is fraught with dancer to the grow.h ol sound nation- 
alism in the country and will divide India into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

(2) As the redistribution of any province without the consent and agreement 
of the two major communities residing in that province is likely to increase the 
area of communal conflict and endanger relations between the two major com- 
munities no only in the province but throughout India, and 

(3) As the separation of Sindh will not only be a c istly financial proposition, 
but would also arrest its economic development and its educational advancement 
and deprive the people of Sindh of many undeniable benefits of their association 
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with the more advanced people of other parts of the Bombay Presidency in their 
economic as well as political development, Sin 'h should not be separated hrom 
the Bombay Presidency. 

(4) In case of provinces like North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
and Scheduled Districts steps should be taken to secure with as little delay as 
possible the benefit of a regular s^tem of administration both judicial and 
executive so as to leave no ground tor refusinpf them the full benefit of the future 
reformed constitution of the Government ot India. 

(6) There shall be no communal representation in public services which 
must open to all communities on the basis of merit and competency ascer- 
tained through open competitive te^ts. 

(6) This meeting appoints the following committee to confer with any com- 
mittees appointed by other public bodies for the purpose of drafting a Swaraj 
constitution for India. The committee is directed to adhere strictly to funda- 
mental propositions laid down in the above resolution. The President is autho- 
rised to amend the list as the situation arise : — 

Dr. Moonje, the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nair, Member, Council of State, 
Mr. C. Vijairaghava Chariar of Salem, Mahatma Hansraj, Bhai Parmanand 
Dewan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, the Hon*ble Rai Ramsarandas Bahadur, 
Member, Council of State, Professor GulshanRai, Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, 
Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava, Pandit Devaratna Sharma, Hari Har Swaroop 
Shastri, Neki Ram Sharma, Babu Jagat Narainlal, the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh, K. C. I. E. Member, Council of State, Kucwar Rananjaya Singh, Shanker 
Misra, Harish Chandra Bajpai, Mukut Beharila' Bhargava, Kumar Ganganand 
Sinha, Hirendra Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Neogi, Padamaraj Jain, M. S. Aney, Dr. 
Cholker, Dr. Choith'am, Mr. Jairamdas Daulat Ram, Profo H. L. Chablani, La'a 
Sri Ram Lala Deshbandhu, and Mr. Shivdas Chamsi. The amendment moved 
by Sardar Narmadaprasad Sinha which was seconded by Mr. Mukut Beharilal 
Bhargava supported by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was for deleting clause 
(f) on the ground that its purpose was amply served by clause (e) which all of 
them fully supported, without clause (f) the resolution was the same as the 
February resolution of the All-India Hindu Sabha meeting at Delhi which was 
placed before the All-Parties Conference. It is not the same as the All Parties 
Conference resolution which contemplates the possibility of separation of the 
Sindh on the fulfilment of certain conditions and which was dissented to by Maha 
Sabha representatives. It is wrong to state that Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi- 

S ji and a few others supported in the Conference the decision of the All-Parties 
nference in favour of tne separation of Sindh. 

The mover and the supporter of the amendment spoke against the separa- 
tion of Sindh. Pandit Malaviya interrupting. Dr. Moonje’s suggestion that he 
might favour the separation expressly repudiated this interpretation of his atti- 
tude and said he entirely supported the Delni resolution of the All-India Hindu 
Sabha. 

The amendment secured only five votes and was defeated. The C. P. dele- 
gates, including tried Congressmen and thorough nationalists present in the 
Assembly solidly voted in favour of the main resolution. 


The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference. 

The fourth teuion of the Bengal ProTinoial Hindu Sahha Conferenee 
held its first sitting at Mymensingh on the 2 1 ST APRIL 1928 amidst soenes 
of great enthusiasm. The huge pandal was U^lully deoorat^ witii 
wreathsi multi^ooloured flags and numerous mottos befitting the oooasione 
There wae a large attendenoe of delegates and visitore. Many Udf 
deleirtee were also present. Amongst the distiogaished persona 
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Mooi)je« BhftI Parmanaadi Swami, Satyanandt Swami Yitwaiiaiidt 
Padamraj Jain and many local aemindars as well as a large number of 
Brahmin pandits hailing from different parts of the district. After the 
** Bande Mataram *’ song the Chairman of the Reception Committee read hit 
speech welcoming the delegates. 

The Chairman’s Address. 

Maharaja Bbupendra Ch. Singha of Susang in course of his address as 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee after offering a cordial welcome 
to the assembled delegates dwelt on the steady evolution of Hindu religion 
and culture under the conserving influence of Barnasram Dbarma and the 
free spirit of Vaishnavism. 

He also referred to the rise of Islam in these parts and emphasised the 
extremely fraternal relations between the sister communities to which not 
only a living memory but literature of the type of the Mymensingh ballads 
so refreshingly testify. 

He pleaded for the restoration of the time-honoured amity by rooting 
out from the minds of the Mabomedans the seeds of antagonism. He 
reproved the dubious methods of conversion pursued by Christian agencies 
among the hill people and the depressed classes and called upon the con* 
ference to decide the question of prosolytisatiou and removal of social dis- 
abilities of the lower sections. 

The speaker concluded by citing among other questions for considera- 
tions the need of devising suitable methods of reclaiming dishonoured women, 
the desirability of arbitration lor settlement of social dissensions and the 
provision of adequate representation for minorities in Bengal. 

The President Mohamopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhusan then rose 
amidst cheers and delivered his presidential address. 

The Preaident’a A d d r e a a. 

The President who rose to speak amidst scenes of deep enthusiasm 
stimulated by the sii.ging of the national song by a chorus of girls delivered a 
striking address which be frequently supplemented by estempore comments. 

He said that be undertook the responsibility though conscious of the 
stupendous nature of the task for which his capacity was too limited, 
because be bad robust faith in the power of their united call boro of honest 
purpose, and if be could say anything satisfactory in the conference it 
should be regarded as due to the influence that their united call would 
exert on him rather than to bis own individual merit. 

Present Condition of Hindus. 

Referring to the present condition of the Hindu race the president said 
that in no penod of Indian history the Hindus were faced with such a 
terrible catastrophe as at present. To think bow many foroee have arrayed 
themselves to exterminate Hinduism from the face of the earth is sure to 
give rise to terror ai d despair in the heart of every Hindu. On the ooa 
hand the grinding poverty, appalling ignorance, disunion and evergrowing 
mutual jealousy among the Hindus and on the other the matariallstio eiviE* 
sation of other countriej with their tboogbtiulness, pride of weaWh and 
Invincible self-conceit are trying to destroy what is go^, pore and eaptifair 
ing in Hinduism. The present day Hindus who have not only loii^ iMr 
poet but have lost even the power to goose what would telkebiiilmoiVil 
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DOt in the least ashamed to pave tiieir way for the destmotion of the whole 
race for their iediTidual selfish ends. 

He then eulogised those who had established branches of the Hindu 
Mahasabha iti different provinces of India as their actions bespoke of patrio* 
tism and love of religion. As regards the future of the Hindus the President 
could see a silver lining to all these disheartening aspect of tiie present time. 
He maintained that the Hindus in near future would permeate the whole world 
with their ideal and bring peace and happiness by the spiritual elevation of 
mankind. Though dislik^ by selfish peoples in whom beastly propensities 
predominate the Hindus would continue living till eternity. 

Characteristics of Hinduism. 

Dwelling on the characteristics of Hinduism the president said Hindus 
differed from other races in that they bad the wonderful powers of moulder- 
ing every antagonistic feeling in themselves as well as in others in such a 
way as to make it help their own elevation. No nation had been able to 
make others as its own as the Hindus did. The Hindus never stood in the 
way of other races coming into the Hindu fold by preserving their respective 
distinctness. In this connection he mentioned the oases of the S*ik»Si 
Yavanasi Bunas and others who came to India either for conquest or trade 
and who took what were good and pure in Hiiiduism and prided themselves 
in proclaiming Hindus. Continuing, the Presidr^nt said history is full of 
instances of foreigners embracing Hinduism. He referred to the cave 
writings recently discovered at " Beshanagar '' which recorded the conversion 
of Heliodora, a foreigner. He cited ** Yaishnavism, Sainism and minor 
religious system ** by Sir R. G. Vandarkar for further reference on the 
subject. Many instances of foreigners being converted to Hinduism, the 
president said, may be cited. 

The President next compared the present state of degradation in the 
Hindu race with its ancient days of glory. The greatest enemy that the 
Hindus have to fight, the president said, is within thoms^lves—their want 
of confidence in their own power, greatness and their own self. 

The presidential speech was occasionally punctuated by cheers and it 
was much appreciated by the audience. After the conclusion of the presi- 
dent’s speech the sitting was adjourned. 

The Subjects Committee Meeting. 

The Subjects Committee met inside the Town Hall and no outsider was 
allowed in. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed amongst the delegates 
on account of the manner, method and personnel of the Subjects Committee 
as being confined to a particular group controlled by the Calcutta Hindu 
Sava* The allegations were made that election of members to the Subjects 
Committee was not made with due notice and in conformity with the usual 
constitutional procedure. It transpired that speeches were made in the 
Subjects Committee by some of the prominent members of the Calcutta 
Hindu Sava declaring that protection of Hindu rights was the only consider* 
atioQ which should guide the Hindu in all their endeavours and lor the 
attainment of this they were prepared to sacrifice the Congress and the 
Hindu-Moslem uejiy. When the Jubbulpur resolution about tbs Unity 
Conferenoe proposal came up lor disousslon obiections were made that no 
poli^loal ^luestion should be discussed in the Hindu Sava. Whife tha soar 
miltee adopted the Jubbulpore res^tion by a of volse» it dtelinfl 
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to discuss any resolution on the Simon Commission* The leakage of those 
discussions and the manner of the formation of a Subjects Committee 
created immense sensation* 


In the Open Session* 

The atmosphere was electrical when the Conference reassembled in 
the evening. A printed notice was given to the President by some of the 
delegates to form a new Subjects Committee, as the Committee already 
formed was unconstitutional. After the condolence and a non-controversial 
resolution were moved from the chair and adopted the president appealed 
to the objectors to waive their objections, though he fully admitted that the 
Subjects Committee was not properly constituted, as formation of a new 
Subjects Committee was not possible at that stage This was ultimately 
accepted by the Oppositionists when the President declared that before the 
Conference met to-morrow a new Subjects Committee would be formed 
according to constitutional rules to discuss the remaining proposals. 

Mr. Makhan Lai Sen proposed the Jubbulpore resolution for adoption 
which was seconded by Mr. Ananga Mohon Dam and Mr. Cbaru Chandra 
Ray proposed an amendment for putting off the consideration of portions 
of the resolution regarding Sind and the North Western Frontier Province 
till the All-Parties Conference mrt in Delhi. This was duly supported. 
Babu Suria Eumsr Som proposed a second amei dment to drop that resolu- 
tion on the ground that no political matter should be discussed in the Hindu 
Sava as it was constituted. At this time the President Mabamohapadbya 
Framatha Nath Tarkabbusan left the meeting asking Dr. Sunity Cbatteijea to 
preside. Dr* Chatteijee ruled out of order the amendment of Surja Babu 
who pointed out that he had intended to move bis amendment as a separate 
resolution but the President requested him not to do so but to move it as an 
amendment* In spite of this the President declared that as he was the Presi- 
dent then, he was not bound by any undertaking given by the President who 
bad left the meeting. Speeches were made for and against the amendment 
of Cbaru Babu. After Babu Satyendra Milter and Dr. Moonje bad spoken 
elaborately one for and the other against the amendment, the President put 
the amendment to vote and as voting could not he counted owing to the 
hugeness of the gathering and the lateness of hour the meeting was adi mrned 
till 9 A,M. the next morning. 1 be proceedings throughout were tumultuous. 

The number of delegates came up on SOOO in the evening. In view of 
the strong feeling amongst the delegates a compromise was arrived at 
between Dr. Moonje on the one side aid Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter and 
Mr. Nalini Banjan &rkar on the other to request the President to rule out 
all controvert ial and political resolutions coocerning AlMndia matters from 
discussion. We give below a sboit resume of the proceeding of the con* 
ference as given in the Amnta Bazar Patrika of Calcutta 

A Short Resttmo of Proceediags. 

The third annual session of the Provincial Hindu Conference at Mymen* 
aingh is over. It is a pity, that the Provincial Hindu Shabha had not 
framed rules for the Conference earlier. The rules regarding the formation 
of Subjects Comnuttee of the Conference* were framed in a Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the Provincial Shabha at Calcutta on the lyth April, --and 
the Reception Committee got those rules only on the aotb. These rules 
prorkied that the Sobjecu Committee would be formed by the members of 
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the Provincial Hinda Shava, ten members elected by the Receptiott Com* 
mittee. and two members elected by each District Hindu Shava. The Reception 
Committee met on the evening of the 20th April— on a very short notice — to 
elect ten members for the Subjects Committee, and as a result of the short notice, 

— not more than 30 or 40 members, out of a total strength of 500 members of 
theR.C. could participate in the election. Objections were raised by various 
members, but after about two hours* debate, a compromise was made, and ten 
members for the Subjects Committee were elected. The Conference commenced 
at 8 a. m. on the 21st April— the whole pandal with an accommodating capacity 
of about five thousand people, was full. 

The address by the Maharaja of Shushang, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee and the Presidential address were highly appreciated and greatly applaud- 
ed. After these addresses were finished, the Conference adjourned at ii a, m. !t 
was announced then, that the Subjects Committee would meet from 2 p. m., and 
the open conference at 7 p. m. In the meantime demonstrations of lathi, sword 
and dagger plays, and other physical feats, were arranged for, in the pandal 
between 2 p.m and 6 p. m. — which could not unfortunately be witnessed by mem 
bers of the Subjects Committee. 

“ Many resolutions were adopted by the Subjects Committee, in that sitting, 
the most controversial two being,— one adopted by the All-India Hindu Mahasava 
relating to joint electorate, and separation of Sindh — and the other relating to 
boycott of Simon Commission. The general sense of the members was that 
Political questions, affecting the Htniu commi'nity in particular should be taken 
up, and those affecting all the communities in India, should be left for decision 
by the Congress. On this principle the members of the Subjects Committee by 
majority of votes decided, that the policy to be adopted with regard to the Simon 
Commission should not be taken up and discussed in this conference. As regards 
representation in legislative bodies,— distribution of services, separation of Sind 
from the Province of Bombay, grant of Reforms to the N. W. F. P. the Committee 
by a majority of votes, adopted the resolution of the Hindu Mahasabha. This 
upset the Swarajist members of the Subjects Committee and they gave notice 
of an amendment to be moved in the open conference on the Sindh question. 

The open session commenced at 8 p. m.— and after a few resolutions had 
been moved from the chair,— the President left the pandal, leaving Dr. Suniti 
K. Chatterjee in charge of the Presidential seat. 

“ When the resolution regarding representation in Legislative bodies, reserva- 
tion of seats, and separation of Sindh, came up, two amendments were proposed, 
one by Babu Charu Chandra Ray, and the other by Babu Surya Kumar Shome. 
On a reference, the President ruled, that the proposal of Babu Surya Kumar 
Shome could not be taken as an amendment, it l^mg in the nature of an original 
resolution. On the ruling of the President, the House became chao ic-^o much 
so, that It became .doubtful for a time, if it would be possible to continue the con- 
ference. After enormous trouble, however, peace was restored for a time, and 
support and opposition of the original resolution and of Charu Babu's amend- 
ment went on for a considerable length of time. At about ii p. m. the amend- 
ment was put to vote, and apparently it was lost by a majority, but the Swarajists 
claimed a division. As it was already t 03 late at night, the President ordered 
that votes would be taken again on the next day (i. e. 22nd April). 

In the morning of the z 2nd April the President got a notice, that a 
resolution would be moved in the open conference, — that the Subjects Com- 
mittee was not properly constituted and therefore the conference could not 
proceed without the Subjects Committee being formed anew. Owing to the 
rules about the constitution of the Subjects Committee, having been drawn 
up by the Executive Committee of the Provincial Sabha,— anl not by the 
Provincial Committee itself, and the Reception Committee having elected 
members for the Subjects Committee in a hurry, without sufficient notice,— the 
constitution of the Subjects Committee was thought doubtful. Moreover^ if that 
question came up before the open conference, — the session would talM at least 
one day more to finish. That would upset all arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the delegates and volunteers, who had been accommodated in fiThwIt, 
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on the ejmrest coiidition« that the school premises would be vacated positMp 
in the i^^t of the sand. 

Negotiations for a compromise opened. Thanks to Dr. Moonjee and 
leaders of all the parties, a compromise was effect^, in this way, that in 
the open conference, the President would give his ruling, that the organisers of 
the conference and many delegates being of opinion, that controversial, All- 
India Political questions, such as the separation of Sindh, and boycott of Simon 
Commission, should not be taken up and discussed in this conference, --the 
resolution regarding representation in Legislative bodies, reservation of sea*s, 
and separation of Sindh, that was taken up and discussed in the open conference, 
should be given up, and no votes should be taken on that resolution. After this 
compromise was arrived at, — and before its announcement in the open confe- 
rence,— the Subjects Committee met again, and drew up fresh resolutions on 
various other subjects ! The open conference, began its sitting at 2 p. m. and 
the President gave his ruling as noted above. The other resolutions were then 
moved and carried peacefully, and the conference terminated at lo p. m. after 
a stirring speech from the President. 

In his concluding speech the President said that the organisation of 
Hindu Sabhas, all over India was a happy augury of the times. The orthodox 
Brahmin Pandit Samaj, had kept aloof from the movement, only on the apprehen> 
sion, — that the organisers would not show any respect for them, and the Hindu 
Shastras. But he came here— as a representative of that Brahidn Pandit 
Sama] — and went with the belief that the organisers of the Hindu Shava would 
not be disrespectful to that Samaj, nor to the Shastras. The Brahmins are the 
descendants of * Dadhich’ and know how to perish for the g<^>od of others. The 
Shastras are vast, and can meet any situation that arises— only another * Vedab- 
\m5 * is necessary to give a correct interpretation for the present critical stage 
of the Hindus, and he carried the hope that by the present Hindu Shava move- 
ment, the Hindus are only preparing the country for another Vedabyas to come”. 


The Kerala Youth Conference. 

The first Kerala Youth Confereitce eommencod its sittings at Payyanur 
lo TelUcberry Dutrici on the 27tb May 1928. At the outset Vlr. Romberl>ail 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the delegates. This 
over Doctor Varadar^julu Naidu was proposed to the chair amidst loud oheert. 
The following is his Presidontal Ad Iross : — 

Referring to the mission of the youth Dr. Naidu said : — ** Your imme* 
diate mission is national. It is now high time that you should decide whether 
Indis should be free or be a suoject country of a foreign nation. The late 
of unborn Indians depends upon your courage and saorifioe and our mother 
country calls upon you lor vigorous and manly action. The eyes of all our 
countrymen, are now upon the youth of Kerala, because the social and 
eoonomieal iniquities under which the people of Kerala suffer are a atumir 
ling block In the way of real political work in your provinos. It is a national 
problem and it could be solved only by youngmen with burntitc patriotism 
which would face machine guns. Our liberty and national honour are in 
danger. If the young men of to-day would net bravely. iiatioiiaJ victory is 
certain. If you fail our children and grand-obtldren would curse you. Our 
cause is noble. You Aay have to die in the struggle for freedom, but your 
memory would live. Under the influeoee of tbe enemy of our nat ion al 
freedom, tome of our own misguided oountryroeo may abuse us or stone os 
to death* But your country should be your idol and He service your relifioni 
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Swar^iya your goal. British Imperialism, which keeps us io bondage, not 
only denies us our birth-right, but suppresses our natural desire for our 
national growth and development It has enslaved our body and mind and 
as a result, there are parties and individuals in this country, who are pre- 
pared to sell their national and individual honour for a job in the Gbvern- 
ment service 

The president condemned in strong terms the present day caste system 
which ** has destroyed all ooosoiousoess of self-respect and liberty in the 
masses.” ** Our social wromr are sapping the very foundation of our national 
life.” And the president said your first and foremost duty is to rebel 
against caste system and its horrors. The caste-ridden Hindu society is the 
most disintegrating force in the way of solving the National problem.” 

According to the president, the way of cleansing Hindu Dharma of all 
the black-spots does non lie in excluding Brahmins altogether — but lies in the 
direction of actively co-operating with such Brahmins and Panchamas as are 
interested in the welfare of the society. While advocating a bold fight against 
orthodoxy and caste distinctions, Dr. Naidu condemned the idea of carrying 
on a crusade against a particular community which will be suicidal. 

While declaring that nationalism is the highest form of Dharma, Dr. 
Naidu said that the path of the Nationalist is not strewn with roses. They 
will have to incur the displeasure of the Government and submit to all the 
tyranny that the Government and its henchmen inflict on them.” It is only 
men with grim determination, he said, and of strong will that can resist an 
all powerful Government and demand liberty. 

Continuing the president said that he did not believe in the idea that 
Swaraj can only be obtained where all our caste and communal differences 
were removed. On the other band he believed that Swaraj will remove all 
these evils and cited the instances of Turkey and Afghanistan which have 
made a tremendous progress only after they have become politically free. 
” True nationalism/’ said Dr, Naidu, ” is the only remedy, for all these evils.” 

He said that we could not eradicate our communal and religious ills 
with the help of the foreigners. *' Even the most bigoted of the Brahmins ”, 
said Dr. Naidu, ”i8 not racially so arrogant os the ordinary whitemen. We are 
bearing daily of stories of Negroes being lynched in America ”. 

*' The social system ” concluded Dr. Naidu ** obtaining in our midst to- 
day and the foreign political system under which we live are both unsulted 
to our future growth as a nation. The one denies political freedom, while 
the other denies social justice to the masses. Caste and communal move- 
ments are no remedies to our national wrongs. On the other hand oommuna* 
lism is a positive harm and an impediment to national solidarity. The 
recent evils in the Punjab and Madras have shown us that oommunalism ia 
a menace to the national struggle for freedom. Progress, political and 
social, is possible only when you have succeeded in driving away the oommuna- 
lists from the political field. 

Pledged to these ideals of political freedom and social justice, young 
men should organise themselves in small groups to promote and foster the 
growth of a United Indian Nation to remove all causes of inter-communal 
discord and separatist tendencies by vigourously wprking for the equality 
and liberty of man, by throwing overboard caste and creed distioctiooa. 
Young men should plunge headlong into the national aervioe unmindful of the 
consequences. You may perish in this struggle. India wants thousa^ of 
DC 
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youngmeo witih love and life that Lakahmana offered to Sri Bamohandra in 
the Eamayana. Wherever our national self-reapeot ia in danger, whenever 
the British attempta to tighten the grip over our country, youngmen ahould 
offer their aervioea unaolidted. NatioDalism ia the most potent power that 
would make you a brave soldier. It ia a panacea for the weary spirit. 
Kerala Toungmen should look out aod lose no time otherwise you should fail 
behind in the race for National service. I ask every one of you assembled 
here to realise the great responsibility of a young man. Indian Nation is in 
the making and the work is great ; your path is full of thorns. Tour sacrifices 
may go un*notioed and unrecognised and even un'heard of. Our own ooun* 
try men would persecute you and belittle yovr great services. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over Pandit Jawaharalal Nehru 
moved the following resolution : — This conference is of opinion that youngmen 
should dissociate themselves from communally separate activities and urges 
that they should unite and organise themselves on nationalistic principles 
to work for the liberation cf the country.*' 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The next resolution appealed to youngmen to take to Swadeshi articles 
especially khadi in order to Wcott the British and foreign cloths. 

Another resolution called the Kerala youth to join the Hindusthan 
Seva Dal in large numbers. By the last resolution it was resolved that in 
order to carry on a vigorous campaign, politically and socially effective 
among the masses a band of whole time workers may be appointed and suffi* 
cient funds collected to maintain them. 

With the concluding speech of the president the conference terminated. 


The Bombay Youth Conference. 

An enthusiastic start was given to the Youth Movement in the Presidency 
at the first session of the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference which opened 
at Bombay on the 21 ST JANCAHY 1928 with Mr. K. F. Nariman in 
the chair. 

A large number of messages from prominent leaders were read including 
one from Mahatma Gandhi, who hoped that the conference would fire the 
youth with the spirit of real service and declared that such services would 
not be of any use without the adoption of khaddar. 

All the different problems facing the country were dealt with and the 
ways of approaching them adopted by the present day leaders were severely 
criticised both by the Chairman of the Reception Committee Mr. I. K. 
Yaguik and the President 

Mr. Yagnik appealed to the audience to concentrate on the education 
of the masses on the lines followed by the Russian Soviet €h)veroment, by 
which the students were qharged with responsibilities of educating the peasants 
of selected villages. 

While the Chairman did not stress on the details of the political aspect 
of the work before the youth, Mr. Nariman did not hesitate to urge that 
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eyen u the honour ol Egypt was secured by the youth of Egypt* particularly 
by its attitude towards the Milner Commission* so should the honour of India 
be secured by the youth of India. 

With reference to the Simon Commission* Mr. Nariman exhorted the 
youth to discard insincerity in political and social matters* and to establish 
an institution untrammeled by Government connection or control* where the 
national literature could be studied by the young men and women. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Next day* the 22ND JANUARY a large number of resolutions bearing 
on social and political problems were adopted by the Conference. 

The most practical of them was one by which the Conference decided 
on mass education propaganda through a volunteer corps under the leader- 
ship of Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

It was resolved that the volunteers should visit villages and working 
class areas and coperate with the Central Youth organisation and other 
organisations in starting and supervising schools* libraries, etc.* in the villages 
and cities. 

Another resolution called upon the youth to encourage Swadeshi in its 
purest form and boycott British goods in particular. 

A third related to communal unity and demanded that communal elec- 
torates should be abolished, and joint electorates be established in their place 
and that the recruitment to the public services should be based solely on the 
principle of merit. 

Other resolutions proposed the establishment of an Unemplosrment 
Bureau* called upon the youth to form volunteer organisations, urged eradi- 
cation of social evils, condemned Miss Mayo’s book* declared in favour of 
making racing illegal and urged the immediate enforcement of prohibition in 
the jj^mbay Presidency, and protested against the Scout movement being 
made an Imperial movement and urged that it must be conducted on purely 
national lines, adopted to Indian conditions. 

The last resolution condemned the Simon Commission and called on the 
youth to boycott it at every stage and in every form. 

There was only one dissentient who tried to put his cjise against the 
boycott, but could not get a hearing. The Conference then concluded. 


The Karachi Youth Conference* 

The Karachi Youth Conference met on the 27TH MAY at Karachi. 
The audience amounted to about 6,000. Prof. Vaswani was elected president 
amidst great enthusiasm. The spacious pandal was decorated with inspiring 
mottoes. The youth band played. 

The following are extracts from Prof. Vaswani’s address 

** I come to you as a Bhikshu in India long ago appeared. Millions 
do him reverence to-day. He became Buddha. In his heart waa oompas* 
non for all creatures* in his heart was love foi; humanity and he said to 
his disciples : * Go ye my disciples and ask people* if they keep remembraoee.’ 
1— a Bhikshu come to you with the question : * Do you keep remen^fanee t 
po you remember her— India, the mother,— in your d^ and diet, in your 
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studies and daily life t Do you remember Bharata f I know many of us 
talk of her but when did trick of talk help people f Look not for freedom 
in talk, in noise and excitement. What is needed is Shakti and Shakti 
grows in silence. Strength, more strength is wbat will take the nation 
forward. Not paper resolutions, but silent resolves have made nations 
great. Japan is a great nation ; Japan is a silent nation ; Japan has deve- 
loped constructive qualities of character. 

** India needs Ashramas for the young. In the nation’s youth is my 
hope. They can make the nation new, but they must be bound together in 
the service of India. The Bharat Yuvak ^ngha (or Fellowship of Young 
India) is meant to link together youngmen in different provinces for a 
common service through common love and reverence for India and her 
essential message is love for all races, for all religions. I believe that all 
nations are limbs of the one body of Divine Humanity and I believe that all 
religions are in a measure, small or great, reflectors of the one light — the 
light of the Spirit. I believe that we must build the national in the univer 
sal ; we must build a new nation in Truth and Love. I believe also that a 
true international must reflect insell in the national. I believe that the 
world is waiting for a new type of nationalism — a nationalism that will be 
human, that will be spiritual. I l^lieve also that the world is waiting for 
a new type of the international that will not be abstract, but a concrete 
international that will show itself in national institutions and make for the 
revival and reconst luction of the life of the nations. In other words 1 
believe that international without national is empty even as the national 
without the international is blind. We need both and I may say that this 
ideal inspires the Youth Movement conoerning which I am to speak. 

*' I attach great importance to bodily culture. To-day youngmen go 
about with broken bodies. I often say body-building is nation-building. 1 
believe this to be profoundly true. Ancient Greece was great and I have 
seked myself the question what was the secret of the greatness of ancient 
Greece. Ancient Greece was highly intellectual but the civilization of ancient 
Greece was not merely of the intellectual type ; her civilization was also 
aesthetic. More I study the history of Humanity the more 1 find that every 
vital civilization has been in a measure, small or great, a synthetic civilisation. 
I believe the note of the coming age—the note of the new civilization is 
going to be built through fellowship between East and West One funda* 
mental note of the new civilization will be a note of integration. India fell 
because matter was sundered from the spirit. The body was separated from 
mind. India fell when she developed a contempt lor the physical. Over 
atd over again in the pages of Upauisbads the Rishis sing that matter is 
a manifestation of the mitd. 1 desire that body and mind, body and soul, 
which for a bug time have been kept apart, should be reintegrated in the life 
of li dia. The conception of the spiritual life as divorced from the earth, ^ 
divorced from the material or physical oeeds-*i8 to be combated. Youngmen 
should build up their bodies. 

1 want young men to study lives of great heroes of India and tboee of 
the heroes of the other parts of the world. Let young men study the lives of 
Bhishma, Sivaji, Prithvifij, Haouman, MoSiney, Garihaldi, Abraham Un* 
coin and other great men of action. So will youth grow in the spirit of 
courage. In every month one day may be set apart as saored to tho memory 
pi a great hero* 
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**The Sangha believes also in the value of ancient culture. It seamc 
to me there are two extremes in regard to this subject. There are some who 
think that Indian culture is useless. 1 am afraid this was the view of 
Macaulay who said that the whole library of oriental literature was not 
worth a single shelf of occidental library. He thought Indian culture as 
useless. Then there is the other extreme. According to some Indian culture 
is perfect. I do not believe that any culture is final. I believe that 
human cultures progress as civilizations progress. Recognising that Indian 
culture is not the final, I submit in all humility that Indian culture has a 
great message for the modern world. Indian culture is permeated with the 
spirit of a great ideal and I want that the high, spiritual ideal to flow again 
into the life of India and modern world.’* 


The Assam Youngmen's Conference. 

The first sess on of the Assam Provincial Youngmen’s Conference com- 
menced at 8-30 A. M. on June 11th at Nowgong in the Hindu Conference 
Pandal. Sj. Tarunram Phukan, President-elect was conducted to the patidal 
in A huge procession singing national songs marking time with shouts of Ilande 
Mataram etc. Proceedings began with a national song in chorus. Then Mr. 
Haladhar Bhuvan, Chairman, Reception Committee read out his welcome 
address. In the course of his speech the Chairman regretted the lull that 
overtook our national life. He appealed to all youths to wake up and take to 
service of the motherland. If they did not listen to the clarion call of the 
nation no youth from outside would come to the rescue. Outsiders came there 
only to plunder the riches of the land, for instance he revealed a huge monthly 
drainage of about lacs of rupees from Assam in lieu of cigarettes. He 
condemned the use of foreign cloths. The Chairmen finished his speech in 
a business like way chalking out the programme on the line of co-operative 
movement, physical culture, establishment of libraries and reading rooms etc. 
He appealed for Mahatma Gandhi's constructive programme. Then he 
appealed to have inspiration from liberalism of Mahapurush Sankar Dev 
and the sacrifice of Swami Vivekanand. 

Then Mr. Harendra Chandra Chaudhury while proposing the President to 
the chair paid a great eulogy to Assam in the days of non-co-operation. He 
said that under the leadership of Sj. Phukan Assam found no mean place in 
the history of India, He believ^ that even now if 1^. Phukan, leaving the 
Assembly Hall to some other, goes to the villages Assam would rise again 
from where she had fallen. As regards the aim of this Youngmen’s Con- 
ference he said that all the organisations, be it political social or religious, 
should have one and the same goal that was country’s salvation. He 
appealed to Sj. Pukhan to come among them to lead the youths of Assam. 

Then in the midst of thundering cheers the President delivered an 
eloquent, impressive and pursuasive speech, in course of which he said that 
even at this ripe age of sixty he was ready to lay down his life for the 
(M^ntry, but the apathy and callousness of his ooqptymen had disheartened 
him. Finding no other means he had been yet (^nging to the Assembly 
^ said that ^ough the N. C. O. movement was gone the spirit was theiA 
This sort of iion*oo*operation was practised by the Hindi s whenever and 
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wherever their religion was attacked. NoQ*oo'operatioa was the only means to 
attain our goal. He fully believed that the day should come when the country 
would again be mad after non-co-operation. Though some people for want of 
foresight thought that all our activities failed he assured those sceptic mind 
tl^t materials were kept ready and the time was coming when a little spark 
would burst it into a great volcano. 

He then dwelt at length on the boycott of the Simon Commission and how 
it was entrapping our leaders with the help of leaders as tamed elephants did 
wild ones. 

He dealt with the urgency of physical culture and regreted physical 
degeneration of the youth. He said that though he was old he could challenge 
any young man present to fight a duel. He asked the young men to do all 
those things neglected by others. Young man should have no programme* 
their programme was to rush to where others do not. 

The Presidential speech lasted for about one hour and a naif. Resolu- 
tions forming Executive Committee, organising Akharas and associations 
throughout the Province etc. were adopted. Dr. Moonje and His Holiness 
the Qaramouria Satradhikar were very kind to point out the physical degener- 
ation of the youths and advised them to build their body and to have moral 
courage to take to constructive works for the Indian nationality. 

Immediately after the Conference, the Assrim Provincial Youngmens’ 
Association passed a resolution requesting the AlMndia Jubak Sangha to 
send delegates to All-World Youth Conference nominating Professor Mohan 
C. R. D. Naidu the renowned Phycho-Physical culturist to represent India. 


The ADJnclia Depressed Gasses* Gmieience. 

Amid scenes of enthusiasm, the business session of the All-India Depres- 
sed Classes Conference commenced in New Delhi on the 26TH FEBRUARY 
1928. The large audience included delegates from all the major provinces 
of India ; and among the distinguished visitors were Mr. J. A. Shillidy, 
1. C. S., Mr. Yidyasagar Pandya and Pundit Sbamliebari Misra from the 
Council of State* 

Presidential Address. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja, in opening the session, said that their prosence 
in large numbers, indicated the interest they were taking iu the move- 
ment It showed that they were nearer their goal, and would soon come into 
their own. 

At the outset he outlined some of the points which would be placed before 
the Statutory Commission on their behalf, and then pointed out that their move* 
ment was a national one for the uplift of 60 millions of people* He did not 
want to include in the term depressed classes any class that did not belong to 
the ** untouchables ** or Adi-Hindus, for there were many who liked to come 
under this category only to get special treatment from the Government. 
The main question before the depressed classes was whether they had gained 
by the transference of ffower from the bureaucracy to those reuirued as 
reforeseotatives of the people# and whether the Montlord Beforms bad in* 
freaeed their bappinem. His aniwerwai an emphatio No*'* TbegreaM 
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calamity that could befall India was the immediate grant of self-OoTommeait 
The administration of the transferred subjects in the Provinces had not beau 
a sucoessi because they had not produced the proper type of men whom 
democracy required— men with liberal sympathies transcending distinctions of 
caste and creed. 

The depressed clases would eo~operate with the Simon Commission in 
order to tell them tbat> for two thousand years and morO) the 80 *called high 
caste Indians had treated them worse than beasts. A dog could sleep on 
the bed of its Brahmin master, but a person of the depressed class would be 
treated as a barbarian of the darkest ages of the world, and would be denied 
water to drink and made to live in a hovel not fit for pigs to live in. They 
would tell the Commission that they could not but view with fear and 
anxiety, the decreasing power of the British element and the increasing 
power of the oaste^bound oligarchy, and that the Commission should on no 
^ account sacrifice the interests of the weak minority communities, to the 
wishes and sentiments of the majority community. They would tell them 
that the politically minded classes formed but a microscopic minority who 
were now nervous of being exposed regarding their real attitude towards the 
depressed classes, and were therefore afraid of facing the Commission. 

Unless the depressed classes, who formed one*sixth of the population, 
were given the fullest opiK)rtunity for development, physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual, India would never get Swaraj. 

They wanted proper and adequate representation in the various legis* 
latures through communal electorates, and not by nomination. Communal 
representation, through special electorates, was needed to enable them to 
send real representatives who alone could faithfully communicate to the 
Government the^ wishes of the depressed classes and not the selection by the 
Madras Government of a Brahmin to represent the depressed classes — a 
nomination which was a negation of all principles of democratic representa* 
tioii. Mr. B'lja also urged the appointment of one member of the depressed 
classes to the Provincial Cabinets, and also one to the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy. Concluding, ho declared that the depressed classes did not 
want to ioin any party. They had their own party and they would do what 
they thought was right and wise. 

Proceedings end Resolutions. 

The Conference then adopted three resolutions. The first resolution ex* 
pressed loyalty to the British Throne and also recorded its condolence at the 
deaths of Sir George Paddison, Mr. K. Muuuswami Pillai and Mr. Likiram 
Chaudhri. 

The Simon Commission. 

The second resolution expressed confidence in the composition of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, and recorded its appreciation of the British 
action in appointing it before 1939. The Conferenee requested Sir John 
Simon not to overlook the representation of the Depressed Classes on any 
Committee, central or provincial. 

The Conference also appointed a committee to collect material to bo 
placed before the Royal Commission, and called Mpon all associations in 
different provinces to place their ease before the Commission. 

Mr. E C. Mandal (Bengal) in proposing the resolution, said that India 
was weak socially, politically and eoonomioally and could not win frooebm 
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hj foroa. The only oourae now open for them was to got seU-Govdrnment 
by supplication and by oo-operating with the Commission. All through the 
past for centurieS} inhuman treatment had been meted out to the depressed 
classes by the Hindus ; and their lot did not improve under the Mussalman 
regime. Under the British rule, they were politically equal to the highest 
castes in the country, and with Lord Birkenhead’s assurance their future 
was safe. Unless and until the high classes removed the caste barriers, they 
(the depressed classes) would not co-operate with the higher castes, either 
socially or politically. The Depressed Classes were equal in number to the 
Mussalmans and therefore should be given the same treatment as .was accorded 
to the latter. 

Ihe resolution was largely supported by delegates from Bombay, Berar, 
Central Provinces, United Provicoes, and the Punjab and wes passed unani- 
mously. 

Demand for Separate Electorates. 

The last resolution urged upon the Government to create separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes and to widen the franchise to enable 
their representatives to seek election to the various Provincial and Central 
Legislatures. They also requested the Government to increase the number 
of seats in the legislature for the depressed classes in proportion to their 
number, and condemned the present systems of nomination as inequitable, as 
non-depressed class people were nominated to represent ttem. The Conference 
acQourned. 

Next day, the 27TH FEBRUARY the first resolution urged upon His 
Mijesty's Government to appoint members of the depressed classes on the 
Executive Councils in all provinces. 

The second resolution demanded of the Government of India proper 
and adequate representation of the depresses classes in all the public services. 

The third resolution requested the Government to appoint members of 
the depressed classes as chief protectors” in all provinces, apart from Labour 
Commissioners, to safeguared their interests. 

The fourth resolution appealed to the Viceroy to appoint a member 
from the depressed classes to the Council of State. 

The fifth resolution, urged upon the Government of India to proscribe 
** Manu Smriti ” and the " Chamar Nama ” written by Sherkhan. 

By the sixth resolution, they appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Gavai, Devidass and Mandal to investigate into the grivances of the 
depressed classes in the Punjab and authorised them to place the same 
before the Government. The Conserence sympathised with the Satyagraha 
started in Amraoti and other places. 

The next resoludon urged upon the Government the necessity of appoint- 
ting members of the depressed classes to represent labour in tbe various 
legislatures of tbe country, as they formed the bulk of the labouring popula- 
tion of India. 

The eighth resolution requested the MahangB of Kutoh (Maodvi) to 
repeal tbe ” Bhundi Bhuchi*’i which was levied on the depressed dasses only# 
and causing great hardship. Qi 

The last resolution uri^ed upon the Government of India to take steps 
to put an end to the evil practice of employing poor depressed class tenants 
by the landlords in U. P., Punjab and C. P., without any remuneration. 



The Indian Science Congress. 

The fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress opened at Calcutta 
on the 2ND JANUARY 1928 and divided into sections on the next day 
when the Presidents of the Agriculture, Botany and Mathematics and Physics 
sections delivered their presidential addresses. There was no Medio il Section 
this year as all papers were read during the Tropical Congress. 

Dr. De Groff Hunter who opened the Section of Mathematics and 
Physics, in the course of his speech dwelt on the shape of the earth and the 
views of the early inhabitants on this problem. He said orthodox persons 
refused to believe that the earth was a globe and would not tolerate a 
different view. Sir George Everest’s constants were the basis of all the 
maps of India to the present day. Archdeacon Pratt of Calcutta took up the 
calculation of the attraction of the Himalayas. He formulated the hypothesis 
of compensation of mountaina, by which it was supposed that the matter 
underlying mountains was of less than average density. At that time the 
earth was generally believed to have a molten interior, and mountains were 
considered as in a sense floating. 

The Geology Section was opened under the presidentship of Prof. 
H. C. Das Gupta of the Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr. D. C. Nag read 
a paper on the occurrence and genesis of the tin deposits of Gaya District. 
The deposits presented several remarkable features. 

Mr. Swaminathan read a paper dealing with Garnets. The scientific as 
well as the economic aspects of the deposits were the subject of active dis- 
cussion in which Professors Krishuaswami and Mr, J. C. Gupta took the 
loading part. 

Anthropological Section. 

Over the section of Anthropology Dr. M. S. Gupta presided. 

Mr. Asoko Chatteiiee, in the course of a paper entitled “ A plea for 
the protection of Aborigines in India” stated that some of the Aboriginal 
tribes in India, such as the Andamanese, were fast dying out. It was neoes* 
sary that steps should be taken for their protection and preservation before 
it was too late. 

It was resolved that in view of the fact that it would be prejudicial to 
the economic and cultural interests of the aboriginal tribes of India» should 
there be unrestrained contact between them and individuals representing a 
[iifferent state of culture and progress, the Government be approached by the 
Indian Science Congress to institute an immediate enquiry by oom patent 
sinthropologists and other men to go into the situation and to formulate pro* 
bective legislation in the light of such an enquiry. 

It was further resolved that the Statutory Commission be approached 
specially to consider the case of the aborigines of India and to allow the 

Anthropological Section of the Science Congress to state before the Commir 

lion in detail the case of the aborigines in British India and Indian States. 

Agricultural Section. • 

In the section of Agriculture under the presidency of Bao Saheb T. S» 
Yenkatraman papers were read on “ Electricity and Agriculture ” and “ Fho- 
tors infiuencing the growth and sugaroontents of cane ”, 

06 
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Sao Saheb T. S, VeDkatramaiii in the coarse of his presidential addressi 
referring to the sugar industry in India said : The Indian oonsumption 
of sugar and sugar products is at present, largely, in the form of jaggery* 
louith of it however is in the form of refined sugar and now the bulk of 
this article — over 86 per ceut— has to be imported from outside, at a cost of 
about Rs. 16 orores each year. In one year, the value of the article thus 
import^ exceeded 26 orores. The damping of refined sugar into the country 
is a serious drain on our wealth. It further exerts an adverse effect on the 
home ^industry, and might ultimately lead to the extinction of this crop. 

** It is now widely accepted that sugarcane probably originated in India 
and spread to other countries from here. It was an interesting curiosity to 
our visitors in the years before the Christian Era. Alexander the Great was 
much struck with it, and his followers named it the Honeyed Reed " or 
the reed which makes honey without the help of bees. The Indian area 
under sugarcane is nearly half that of the world and hence much greater 
than that of any other single country. This ought to give India the premier 
position as sugar producer. But to-day she has to import large quantities 
of refined sugar from outside and across wide seas even to meet her domestic 
needs. 

Radiations and their uses.'* 

A very interesting lecture was delivered by Prof. G. R. Paraqjpye, 
Professor of Physics of the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. He 
d^t with ** Radiations and their uses.” The lecture was illustrated by cinema 
films and lantern slides. The lecturer said 

Light is perhaps the most wonderful of all visible things. Light 
enables us^ to see things about us ; but it does something more than that. 
Although light has been a very familiar thing to mankind, its constitution and 
structure and the very rich variety of its effects, physical, chemical and 
biological, are still shrouded in mystery. The study of the composite nature 
^ Ijglit began with Newton in 1666. Following him the famous astronomer, 
Herschell, dioovered that there was more heat in the region beyond the red 
end of the solar spectrum thin anywhere else. Later on, it came to light 
that there exists beyond the violet end of the soUr spectrum an invisible 
region which is very efficient in bringing about chemical reactions. These 
are Ultra-Violet rays, and popularly known as cb 3 mical rays. It is known 
to-day that outside the rays of light that we see and the rays that we feel 
but cannot see, there are millions of rays on either side of the spectrum. 

About fifty octaves of radiations are known to-d ^y. One octave covers 
visible rays. About nine octaves of infra-red rays are associated with heat. 
There are twelve octaves of waves known popularly as electro-magnetic. 
lx>nger than these are the wireless and radio waves occupying something like 
twelve octaves. Among the shorter waves having higher frequencies than 
^ose of visible light, are the Ultra-Violet rays covering nearly three octaves. 
B^ond these are something like seven octaves of X-Rays. Any one of these 
radiations can now be produced, and in fact most of them have been 
brought under remarkable control and pressed into the service of man. The 
longest waves are used for commercial and social wireless purposes, and the 
mortest waves given out \fy Radium are used lor medical purposes to cure 
ihe dreadful disease, cancer. 

* The natural sources of light are obviously incandescent bodies, typieal 
n whom are the sun and the stars. The vibrations of light emitted by the 
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sun sre moit varied aod of woDderful oomplejdty* The san and the atait 
are emitting countlesB quantities of energy. Of the sun’s energy, only two 
thousand millionth part reaches the earth, i.e., what we receive is an infini- 
tesimal amount of the energy emitted, and what we perceive by the eye is 
an infinitesimal amount of what we receive. The sun is regarded as the 
prime source of all energy, and it is recognised that a largo number of 
chemical can be started from radiant energy. The living animal takes as 
food the stored-up energy from the sun. 

The ultimate source of all radiant energy is found in the movement of 
ultimate units that go to constitute matter. These units are electrons and 
protons, which are very minute charges of positive and negative electricity. 
The possibility and indeed the fact of the diversity of the world, as we 
know it, is supposed to be mainly a consequence of the varying combination 
of the two units. In the atoms of different substances the number and 
movement of the electrons are different. Owing to some unknown forces of 
attractions and repulsions, the normal pulsations change their orbits and 
consequently their frequencies. When an electron is jerked out of this orbit, 
and when it moves to an inner orbit a quantity of energy is emitted. This 
energy is radiation. The most complicated question in connection with this, 
is to find the cause which ejects an electron. The subject is at this stage, 
a matter of great speculation. Of late however there has been brought to 
light a good deal of chemical evidence to account for the movements of 
electrons. The emission of radiation indicates a large amount of energy 
which is stored up inside an atom and naturally therefore such stores of 
energy cannot be found in all atoms. It is the property of only a snoall 
special class like radio*active atoms. 

Solar radiations that reach us consist of about 80 per cent of infra*red 
heat waves, 13 per cent of light waves, and only 7 per cent of ultra-violet 
waves. 

This is due to the fact that the majority of ultra-violet rays are absorbed 
by the thick atmosphere surrounding the earth. In the late War, invisible 
ultra-violet rays were used successfully for signalling purposes. None except 
the parties concerned were aware of the despatch of signals. The signals 
were received only on a special screen fitted in telescopes and field-glasses. 

Although ultra-violet rays were the first known agency to set up a 
chemical reaction, it is recognised that chemical reaction takes place in the 
presence of all radiations, visible and invisible. Those of short as well as 
those of long wave-lengths are effective, only differing in quantity. A pecu- 
liarly interesting application of the ultra-violet ray is found in the leather 
industry. There an exposure to radiations makes patent leather more deeply 
coloured and glossy. 

The sun has always been regarded as the prime source of radiant energy. 
The knowledge of the purifying power of the sun is about as old as the 
human race. The effect of radiations on tissues and living cells are veiy 
complex. The action of ultra-violet rays on the skin is very intereatiiig. 
Considerable dilatation of the blood capillaries takes place. This reKevee 
congestion of the deeper parts, and improves Uood circulation in the mrpo^d 
region. 

Badiations are capable of destroying bacteria. One great use of this 
action is found in the purificatioD of water. Water can be made so eteifea 
that if fresh baoteria are added to water treated with ohaarvielaa 
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an hour 90 per cent of the organism are killed. A most remarkable effect 
of the rays is found in Rickets, where the barm done by bad*food, is 
neutralised by the exposure of the body to radiations. Most of the ill-effects 
of deficient diet are delayed by exposure to sunlight, which contains seven 
per cent of ultra-violet rays. Human beings suffer from lack of sun light. 
Vegetations depend upon the sun for their proper growth. If sunlight is 
deficient, the vegetable part of our food suffers, and we in consequence. In 
a similar way cows in the larger towns are affected. This has an adverse 
influence on the child’s life, in whose food, milk plays such an important 
part. The normal individual in normal surroundings may net need either of 
these radiations. But it is not an exaggeration that the lives of the people 
in the large towns are anything but normal. The cities are characterised by 
numberless tenements having no light at all, or very poor light. Cities 
are characterised by a large number of diseases and epidemics, with a high 
percentage of tuberculosis. Cities are also characterised by a large number 
of medical men who restore normal health by administering drugs. This may 
all be superfluous if only a sufficient supply of sunshine is guaranteed to 
rich and poor. Villagers in the country may bo ignorant. They may be poor 
and they may not have swallowed any drugs at all. But they are healthy 
in spite of their extreme poverty, because they have at their dis()Osal an 
unlimited supply of the sun’s energy. Their doctor is the most powerful and 
the most energetic of all doctors i.e., the sun. He cures them of their 
illness, and he does something more. He never lets them fall ill.” 

Meeting of Zoological Section. 

The Congress met again on the third day, the 4TH JANUARY. The 
presidential address was delivered in the Section of Zoology by Dr. B. Sundara 
Raj, on A Neglected Aspect of Biology.” In the course of his add i ess bo 
said 

I cannot express, in adequate words, my sincere thanks for the signal 
horour you have done me by electing me president of the Zoology Section of 
the Science Congress this year. My hesitation in accepting your gift was 
great. When 1 looked at the list of my distinguished predecessors, I was far 
from sure that I deserved the distinction you have so generously bestowed 
upon me. The accepted convention of this august assembly imposes upon mo 
the duty of delivering a presidential address on some aspect of the science 
we represent, which is of immediate interest and significance, not only to 
members of this section, but of other sections and to those of the general 
public who have an interest in Zoology. 

** It is no light responsibility to be called upon to address a gathering of 
Indian Zoologists. The choice of a suitable subject has weighed uix)n mo 
heavily for a long time, especially as I found that others before me had 
already dealt with those aspects of the subject with which 1 may claim prac* 
tical acquaintarce. At least two presidents before mo have dealt with 
Fisheries and Oceanography ai d, though it is expected that the president 
should deal with some subject in which be has himself been interested, I have 
reluctantly to eet aside my temptation to speak on that branch of xoological 
research. Further, I am in entire agreement with my distiiiguiabed prede* 
cessor, Lt-Ckl. Sewell that the presidential address should not be confined 
to any one particular branch of jsoological research, but should deal with 
some aspect that has a general interest for all. I therefore crave your 
indulgence for departing from the beeten traoki and for cfaooeing for toH^^e 
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disoaursd a theme which is of the very greatest importance and interest to 
humanity, even though it may not be of immediate practical concern to any 
of my audience.’’ 

Proceeding he said : It is true that as Biologists, we are concerned only 
with life ; but the life that we are concerned with in our researches, is 
life which has a physical basis. Even the most elementary knowledge of 
Biology is sufficient to show that its subject matter is primarily concerned 
with the size, shape, age and activities of living things which constitute 
organic phenomena. Of the character, that distinguish one species from 
another, the most outstanding are the anatomical differences, that is differ- 
ences in shape and size, and the physiological differences such as birth, 
growth, age, death, including the nutritive, respiratory, excretory, and re- 
productive functions of the organism. All these involve, without exception, 
physico-chemical properties and processes such as, size, shape, mass, motion, 
velocity, molecular and attjmic structure, to all of which relativity has a 
direct and vital beaiing. Therefore, the application of the principles of 
relativity to such physical phenomena of life becomes an imperative duty, if 
the full implications of Biological truth are to be comprehended.” 

Concluding he said : ” We are gradually led, step by step to the view 
that both living and non-living things are far more intimately related than 
ever suspected before, and form a cohor3nt whole or unity. The universe 
is appreciably one composite whole; and relativity would seem to have 
knit together the aims, methods and concepts of all the sciences on the one 
hand, and even of philosophy and metaphysics on the other.” 

The Chemical Section. 

Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar presided over the chemical section and spoke on 
the progress of chemical research in India. In course of the paper he 
dwelt on the works of the late Sir Alexander Pedlor, F. R. S., Sir P. C, 
Ray, Dr. N. R. Dhar and Sir J. C. Bose. He referred to the work 
of Prof. J, N. Mukheijoe in this connection, and concluding said : ” The 
success of Professors Raman and Saha ought to be an object lesson to 
the physical chemists in India, who should realise that with the imagination 
and versatility of intellect which they possess, they could have achieved 
very much more if their mathematical equipment had been better than 
that provided fur by the Indian universities when they were students. It 
is time that the educationists in India recognised the importance of a 
better knowledge of mathematics for all students of physical science. The 
chemists themselves should come forward and learn mathematics and 
advocate improvements in the teaching of it in our university curricula.’’ 

Psychology Section. 

Prof. West presided over the section of psychology and dealt wiUi 
psychology and education. Summarising his paper he said : *' I have shown 
you two diametrically opposed schools of educational psychology, the one 
emphasising the type, the other emphasising the individual growth The 
essential function of the school as it exists to-day is to produce conformity of 
knowledge and skill which are the common needs of all. The function of 
Educational Psychology here is to make the process of learning these neoer 
sary things as efficient as possible. The moreAeffioiently and expeditionaly 
wo ill able to dispose of this uniform and inevitable part of edaoatioii, the 
tune and energy will remain for the free and more seU Mtiofying yarh 
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There is need for a type of this institution which shall give to the growing 
ohild the means and the opportunities for developing his own peculiar inter* 
ests. The more advanced experimental schools of the present day tend in 
this direction. For myself* I doubt whether it should be called a school save 
for mere etymology. I am doubtful whether it should even be in the same 
building. It would perhaps be better to leave the traditional type of 
school to fulfil its traditional and very necessary function, and to develop 
this new type of institution untrammelled by precedents which are so far 
opposed to its nature and purpose. Man’s essentially constructive mind, in 
the past, found a great afiBnity to the work of a potter than to that of a 
gardener. Later there was' a reaction to liberty and individuality. In some 
ways this has been found to be a misguided reaction ; and now education is 
in a state of fiux, and Educational Psychology no less so. It is the task of 
the future, a task in which the schoolmaster and the psychologist and the 
parent must co'operate to reconcile and to delimit the spheres of these two 
equally necessary purposes in education. There is no country which has 
greater opportunities than India of contributing to this work, if it will but 
use them/’ 

Prof. Chatteijee opined that the most immediately important problem 
was to detect the backward child, who impeded the progress in schools of 
the normal. 

Mr. A. E. Dutt said that only 6 per cent of the population was at 
school ; but only 20 per cent of that 6 per cent obtained literacy. This was 
due to the failure in the schools to make separate provision for different grades 
of intelligence. 

Mr. Haridas Bhattacharya said that the rapid change from agricultural 
lism to industrialism in India placed an increasing strain upon the youth of 
Bengal. They could not adjust themselves to the rapidly changing circums* 
tances. 

Lt.'Col. Berkely Hill : It is economicjdly unsound to make the parent of 
the clever child pay for the education of the dull. 

Dr. G. S. Bose referred to instances in which genius and mental defi* 
ciency were found in the same family. 

Dr. West said that owing to the absence of any effective system of 
primary education in the country the high schools contained a random group* 
ing of the whole population, covering the full range from defective to super* 
normal. Most of the educational difficulties were due to the fact that they 
were endeavouring to give higher education in a foreign language suitable 
only to the supernormal. 

Mr. Hemchandra Baneijee described three languages of gestures inde* 
pendently evolved by dumbcbildren, and the deaf and dumb schools of 
Calcutta, Dacca and Barisal. In certain oases some signs had been indepen* 
denily evolved in the three schools. He discussed how far these sigoe took 
the place of words in the thoughts and dreamt of the deaf mutes. 

Mr. A. K. Dutt gave an account of Intelligence tests applied to Bengali 
children. He concluded that owing to the difficulty of discovery of the true 
age of Bengali children and owing to absence of schools for treatment of 
defectives, such tests were at present lees valuable than adult loteUlgenoe 
tests, used for the seleetioif of candidates for admission to oolleges. 

Mr. D. E. Chakrabartbi gave the resulte of enquiries made to deter 
mine the relative importaoee of various aritbmetioil prooessei in the aelniil 
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IiT6f of adalts livipg in Bengali and disonsaed the signifieanoe of this reaeavrii 
in reference to the framing of the ourrionlum. 

Mr. A» E. Dutt described the objective examination of school'^ubjects 
made by means of numerout questions requiring short answers and compared 
the results with those of the traditional essay-type examination. He con* 
eluded that the objective examination was both more searching and more 
reliable. 

A resolution was passed by the section urging the Central Government 
to organise research into the problem of mental deficiency in India. 

“ Chemistry in Modern Warfare.” 

Prof. J. C. Ghosh delivered an interesting lecture on ” Chemistry in 
Modern Warfare.” He said the initial success of the Germans in cap- 
to ring the fortresses in France and Belgium was due to the use of high 
explosives. These explosives were manufactured with Nitric acid, as the 
basic chemical. The Germans feared that the English supremacy at sea 
would cut off supply to the ordinance factories at Germany. Hence, their 
chemists at the beginning of the present century devoted considerable 
attention to the manufacture of nitric acid from Nitrogen in the air. The 
great success which the Germans achieved vhen the War began, was by the 
free use of poisonous chemicals for the destruction of enemy-soldiers and 
for making uninhabitable considerable tracts of country in the enemy’s pos- 
session. The Germans used these chemicals in the year 191S and large 
casualties occurred in the Canadian division and the connection between the 
French and British army on the western front was almost snapped. The 
measures used by the British army consisted in the use of charcoal box- 
respirators as it had the property of absotbing poisonous gas ; but at a later 
stage of the War when the Germans used an extraordinary gas which produced 
temporary blindness, masks with big glasses for the protection of the eyes 
had to be used. In 1918, the Germans improved upon their gas warfare by 
using a solid compound of Arsenic which produced a violent sneesing effect. 
The gas defence therefore had to be considerably improved and the soldiers 
had to be provided with complete Oxygen respirators. 

Anthropology Section. 

On the 5TH JANUARY, in his presidential address before the Section 
of Anthropology, Dr. S. B. Guha of the Zoological Survey of India, mentioned 
the chief gaps in the knowledge of the racial history of India. He said the 
Anthropological work carried on under Government initiative and private 
enterprise had been, so long, mainly of a preliminary nature only. The 
time had come for a close and most intensive study. The problems brought 
to light were of great complexity and could not be solved except by deeper 
researches. 

The most important of these problems so far the living population waa 
^ncerned, were In the opinion of Dr. Guha, four, namely, (1) a thorough 
investigation among the aboriginal population of India to find out if there 
were traces of a truly Negrito element or not. Evidence on the questiou 
wfl^ conflicting, though the prevailing opinion did not seem to favour ite 
existence. (2) A settlement of the so-^led DravMian question. Tlie term 
” Dravidian ” was linguistic, and included three distinct irnoial dements among 
its speakers, e.g., a Yeddah- Australoid type, a dmrk Meditertaueau tam 
and a more or less mixed Alpine type. The last wes eoncentraledi in the 
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Weit up to loDgitude 78 east and did not extend beyond latitude 12. 
It appeared merely to be the southward extension of the Braohyoepbalio 
race seen along the Western littoral of India up to Guzrat In the 
opinion of Dr. Guha it was an intrusive elenfent in Southern Indian and 
had nothing to do with the race responsible for the introduction of the 
Dravidian language. In the absence of conclusive archaeological evidenoCi 
however, nothing more could be postulated than the probability that 
the Mediterranean type was also an alien element, which came in with 
Sanskrit culture. If that view was finally borne out, then the original racial 
type of the Dravidian people would come to be the Veddah- Australoid type 
as Risley and Turner had supposed. The third problem to be investigated 
was how far the clement dominant in the Punjab and North-Western India 
extended eastwards. Did it really stop at the boundaries of the Purijab or 
did the ma'n type in the United Provinces belong fundamentally to that 
category 1 The evidence was not conclusive, and further investigation was 
necessary. 

The other problem was the study of the distribution of the Brachyoe- 
phalic type in India. As already noticed it was present along the western 
borders of India, but the question was whether it extended through Central 
India to Bengal. Ihe Mongolian origin of the dominant type in Bengal, 
as attributed by Risley w'as, in the opinion of Dr. Guha, eritirely erroneous, 
for the typical Mongolian characters did not ocaur in Bengal. Besides, 
b.th culturally and physically, the Bengali Brachycsphalic type was linked 
up with that of Bombay whose original immigration probably dated back from 
some unrecorded very early times. Finally, from whatever standpoint it 
was approached, the proper reconstruction of the racial history of India was 
not possible unless a thorough search was made for the remains of the pre- 
historic inhabitants in the extensive archaeological sites seen throughout India. 

In the past, research in Indian archaeology meant only the reading of 
inscriptions. Fortunately the recent discoveries in the Indus Valley and 
their diiect supervision under the piesent Director General of Archaeology 
boded well for the future, and there was no doubt that important branch of 
knowledge would piocecd on the pioper scientitic hnos. which would help 
gradually in the correct reconstruction of the racial history of India. 

After the presidential address, .Mr. K. N. Chatteijoe, (Calcutta), road 
a paper on th^ use of nose-oruaments in India. Several other papers wore 
also read and discussed. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy (Ranchi) read a paper about the 
primitive religion in Chotaimgpore criticising the conception of Sir Herbert 
Bieely. 

Dr. Ealidas Nag (Calcutta) discussed India s contributions to the culture 
of Indonesia. 

Dr. B. Prasad read a paper on a primitive type of boat used in £• 
Bengal ’’ and compared it with the buffalo skin rafU, which are used in other 
parts of India as substitutes for boats. 

Mr. Bamaprasad read a paper on culture contact in anoient India, and 
showed that possibly the caste-ban originated because of differences in culture. 

, Geology Section. 

The Geology Section met under the presidency of Prof. H. G. Das 
Gupta. Among those present were Dr. Simonsen, General President, Bai 
Bahadur Chunilal Bose, and Dr. Pilgrim* 
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Froi Daa Gupta In his presidential address said that Geology aaa 
ioience had not had the same amount of encouragement at the hands df the 
[Jniversity authorities as some might have expected* It was pointed out by 
him that the general public .rery often failed to realise the importance of 
Geology as a pure science. He referred to the speech delivered by Sir 
Ihomaa Holland in 1926, wherein Sir Thomas pointed out the neglect of^ the 
science* The speaker appealed to the educational authorities in India to 
consider seriously the remarks of Sir Thomas Holland, and give Geology a 
place in the university studies that rightly belonged to it, to equip the 
Geology departments with men and money, and afford facilities to the teachers 
th^t they might carry on their two*fold duty of training up the students and 
carrying on research. 

He concluded his address by saying : “ Hopeful indioaHons are already 
on the horizon, and I am quite confident that if the university and other 
educational authorities do not fail to encourage the teachers of Geology in 
every possible way, the teachers will also not fail in their turn to contribute 

their quota to the investigation of the geological problems of this country* 

• 

Psychology Section. 

In the psychology section, Mr. Haripada read a paper on the problem 
of Hindu-Moslem unity. He suggested that the culture of any people was 
the outward presentation of certain fundamental ideals which were rooted 
in the unconscious mind. He said that on historical grounds, it was to be 
expected that the Hindus and Moslems should possess essentially different 
attitudes towards the mother-country. The increase of political self-cons* 
ciousness had tended to emphasise the difference* He emphasised the 
importance of inter-communal social intercourse, and intercommunal dinners 
as preventive measures. He suggested that eating together possessed a 
special psychological significance. 

In the discussion which followed Prof. Cbatteriee referred to the eduoa* 
tioual aspect of the problem and deplored the organisation of education on 
a communal basis. Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta emphasised the importance of a 
study of the causes of the conflict in the light of Social Psychology. 

Lt. Col. Berkeley Hill said that the crux of any sociological problem 
associated with such intense emotion must lie in the unconscious mind. 
Those who relied upon merely cultural and educational measures to mitigate 
the communal tension, were doomed to disappointment* Such measures were 
not likely to touch or influence the unconscious mind. 

Botany Section. 

In the Section of Botany, the President Prof. Partbasarathy Iyengar, 
delivered his address on Tuesday, the 3rd January. In his address he 
summarised the work done on Indian Algae from 1830 up to the preeent 
time, and stated that although the work was fairly considerable, there 
was still plenty of scope for further research. The address appeided to 
the Botanists of India, to devote more atteqtion to that group of lower 
plants, as many of the important problemli relating to higher fdants 
and animals were more easy of solution through study of the lower planls* 
the conditions of life in Algae being leas complex and more easy 
control for purposes of experimentation than* in the case of hii^er 
plants. One of the many lines of research which might profltaUy followed 
in India was the study of soil Algae. The proper functioning of tfaf ftipter^ 
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depended e greet deal on their aisooiation with the eoil Algae. The inter* 
eating problem of (geographioal distribution of Algae was disooesed. Finally 
the adrance made in other countries on the Cytology of Algae was d^ussed. 
The need for intensive research in that direction by Indian Botanists was 
sfa^Med as its study besides being scientifically interesting had an economic 
interest as well. 

“Inheritance in Plants." 

In the evening, Dr. M. A. Sampathkumaran of Bangalore* delivered a 
popular lecture on " Inheritance in Plants and Animals”. 

Both the morphological and cytological changes that take place in 
progeny were illustrated. Those laws of inheritance, the lecturer said, ^uld 
be applied to the cultivated plants and domestic animals. In all the civilised 
countries where agriculture and animal husbandry were improved every day, 
those scientific laws were taken advantage of and many diseases of plants 
and animflds were eradicated. He explained that even in human inheritance, 
the application of those laws could be instanced in the case of certain diseases 
like Epilepsy, Insanity, feeble'miodedness and congenital deafness. The 
lecturer made an appeal'for improving human population by enacting better 
marriage-laws, and freeing the world from the offspring of those that suffered 
from such diseases. Considerations of wealth and social position should 
play no part in the contracting of marriage alliances, but on the other hand 
&ey should be physical, moral and mental. 

Chemical Industry in India. 

At the sitting of the Congress on the 6TH JANUARY, the annual meet* 
Ings of the Indian Chemical Society, Indian Botanical Society and the Indian 
Psychological Association were held. 

The meeting of the Indian Chemical Society was held at the Presidency 
College, under the presidency of Prof. Gilbert J. Fowler, Director, Cawopore 
Technological Institute. Among those present were Dr. P. C. Roy, Dr. J. C. 
Ohosb, Dr. Bbatnagar, Dr. J. N. Mookeijee, Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Smith. 
There were assembled about 500 persons, mostly chemists and students of 
Chemistry. 

Dr. Fowler delivered a very interesting lecture on " Chemistry in the 
Service of India." In the course of his lecture, he said that in India untold 
millions were eakiog out a bare living on the verge of starvation. The 
poverty trouble was not confined to the tillers of the soil. The difficulties 
of the Indian middle class were well*knowD. How chemistry could help in 
the solutioD of that problem and how in the solution of that problem Indian 
chemists could help themselves was the sutd^t which he desired them to 
ooosider. 

He continued : " At this point I should like to emphasise what has 
been so well stated by Sir P. C. Ray in his note to the report of the Thorpe 
Commission, that chemistry in the tervioe of India does not necessarily mean 
the same thing as Indians in the Chem cal Service. Until an increasing 
number of Indten students of chemistry are able to earn a living outside of 
appointments under the Government or outside of subordinate positioni in 
large hnsiness concerns, the problems will not be solved ; nor will the chemical 
science be really applied to^the service of this country in any effective way. 
Moreover, year if year, more and more young studeote of Cbemistcy are 
being tamed out In iocreesing numbers by the universities and tedittioil 
institutes. 
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All of these cannot expect to find Goyernment posts* Already 
voices have been heard from the commercial world that the exit _ 
and factories are nearing saturation point so far as the employment of chemists 
is concerned. Moreover, maftiy of those who are employed cannot be termed 
anything more than analysts whose prospects are necessarily limited. ^Oa 
the other band, those of a wide-training who can claim to be technical chemists* 
or at any rate would become such, if given opportunity, have great difficulty 
in obtaining suitable employment. Some especially brilliant men have, U> my 
great regret, forsaken the profession for lucrative employment elsewhere^ 
To arrive at some remedy for this state of affairs, we may perhaps usefully 
consider the situation systematically under the following heads : (l) industrial 
conditions in India, (2) chemical education in India, (3) existing outlets for 
chemical students and (4) future developments. 

We have to bear constantly in mind the fact that industries nearly alwaye 
have began as arts ; and, it is only after a certain stage of development 
been reached that the assistance of advanced science is called for. Metallof|gr 
has now been applied on a vast scale and in an industrially developed oountH 
affords employment for many specially trained men. But outside of Jamshed* 
pore, how many such openings are in India 1 Nevertheless, excellent sted 
was made in Sheffield before the advent of the chemist mainly because a large 
population of labourers had grown up in whom the knowledge of iron and 
steel production and working was inbred. 

Until the chemist is able not only to give scientific descriptions* but 
also to be responsible for the actual control of the technical process, possilfiy 
the illiterate workman, vho can actually do things* is t^ more valuable 
individual. Irdustries come into existence* and carry on* at any rate* to 
some profit before thinking about chemists. Therefore* the chemist has to 
prove his value to the manufacturer. 1 am as certain as ever that no serious 
progress can be made in application of science to industry in the absence of 
men who possess this technical sense. On the other hand it has become clear 
that development in India of large-scale manufacturing industries, requiring 
the service of such men, will be at a much slower rate than was at one time 
thought likely, owing to the absence of an industrial population such as 1 
have referred to in the case of Sheffield. I feel therefore that the indus- 
trialisation of India must come gradually by careful utilisation of the material 
obtainable. 1 be matenal we are primarily concerned with is the Indian 
chemist, which brings to our second matter for consideration. 

Speaking in Calcutta, there is no temptation to question the ability of 
Indians to carry out scientific research of the highest order. It is suffidant 
to mention the names of Sir J. C. Bose, Dr. Bay and Prof. Banian. I feel 
strongly that the whole programme of the teaching of science in our adioola 
and colleges Mcds revision in the direction ol a greater sense of r^%. 
What is required is something of the nature of what used to be oeO^ 
Natural Philosophy, which might be defined as the illustration of seientifio 
principles from the world we live in. Such a course was to be found in aa 
exosHent handlwok for French schools by Paul Bert in which were given in 
a most interestiog fashion, with copious illustrations* the etements of Botany* 
Zoology, Physics and Chemistry. • 

It is encouraging to find from the statistics in my poseogsVin t||lb 
altiiough the proportion of chemical students turning to Ircaching ol 
meat servioe is stdl high* there is a disdnot iomeeae* cd late yem In ^ 
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stimber of those engaged in manufacturing industries. A number of manu- 
facturing concerns have recently employed a trained chemist for the first 
time and have found that be has more than earned his salary. There is a 
large opening for scientifically trained oommerdal travellers to develop the 
demand for the products of chemical and kindred industries. The extraordi- 
nary success of the advertising campaign of the Tea Planters’ Association 
should stimulate the like enterprise in other directions. I look for a great 
increase in chemical work in connection with agriculture as soon as the 
Royal Commission has reported. 

Every man who can start a paying industry, and carry it on, by his own 
initiative, is doing the very finest service to his country, as well as building up 
a happy and independent career for himself. Here will bo the test of the 
reality of the training which our schools and colleges can give, not necessa- 
rily a training sufficient to qualify for immediate financial responsibility in 
industry, bat at any rate a training in essentials and in the right attitude of 
mind. It has been said that the young subaltern on receiving his commis- 
sion is not expected to periorm the duties of a general, or to bo able to 
devise schemes of strategy and tactics ; but at least he should be able to 
deliver a squad of men at a given place, punctually at a given time. 

It is this quality of trustworthiness that, more than anything else, is 
required of the budding industrialist. I would urge that the Indian chemist 
has an unlimited field for his energies. It seems irafiossible to conceive that 
such a fascinating work could, for a moment, be deemed derogatory to social 
dignity. UnintelHgent, monotonous toil may be felt to be unworthy of so- 
called educated people, but such work afford poisibilitios of groat increase 
of material wealth to the individual, and to those associated with him and 
ultimately to the whole country.*' 

Chemical Society’s Report. 

The report of the Chemical Society which was adopted showed that it 
had a unique record of rapid progress made within the space of throe years 
and a hall. It had 400 members on its rolls. Its journal, as was evident 
from the fact that all the papers were abstracted in leading chemical journals 
all over the world, bad an iiiternatioiial status. The society had two sec- 
tions, one at Lahore and the other at Bombay. The Bombay section owed 
its existence mainly to Dr. M. Mulla Prasad. The l>ahore section owed its 
existenoe to Mr. Bhatnagar. The Chemical Society of the Presidency College 
owed its present position to the strenuous work of the retiring secretary, 
Dr. N. Mookeijee, who was sleeoted Vice-President in the place of Dr. J« L 
SimoDseu. 

A resolution was passed expressing deep regret at the death of Sir 
Gan^ Ham and offering condolences to the bereaved family. This was 
carried, all the members standing. 

Discussion on ** PowerAtoohol.” 

Prof. H. K. Sen of the University College of Science, read a paper on 
" Power Aloobel.” Two natural products of the province of Ben^ were 
Gaogwe and Water Hyacinth. The former was a tree growing very abon* 
daotly in Sunderhans audtthe cheapest wood in the market. There were at 
least 100 tons of sawdust available from the saw mills of the oily. Bf 
iutroduoiug proper forestry regulatfons the growth of the tree in the forests 
could be maintalued perenially. Prof* Sen obtained 30*40 gallons of Alcohol 
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from a ton of Gangwe sawdast. The usual fiiure obtained with other rarfe* 
ties in other countries was in the region of 20-22 gallons. The cost of 
production per gallon of spirit was shown to be 6*05 annai> which pointed 
therefore to a great prospect for the industry in the province. It was 
also stated that the Union Distillery of Calcutta managed bv Dr. Bnie^s 
Laboratory were arranging to erect an experimental plant to give the process 
a large-scale trial. The chemical interest of the problem was also great, as 
the work would bring out certain results of fundamental interest in Cellulose 
Chemistry. 

The water hyacinth, the other natural product of the province, for 
destruction of which the Government and the people were so anxious, was 
found to yield good results. The method adopted by Prof. Sen differed from 
that followed previously. 

A large number of distinguished gentlemen took part in the discussion 
that followed, amongst whom wore noticed Dr. Chunilal Bose, Dr. P. Neyogi, 
Dr. Pandya of the Agra University, Dr. A. C. Sarkar, Dr. N. N. Goswami, 
Dr. J. K. Choudhuri of Dacca, Mr. J. N. Duttaof Sylhet and others. 

Dr. Fanchanan Neyogi asked if the collecttbn of water hyacinth would 
be feasible to which the author replied in the affirmative from certain statis- 
tics both local and foreign. He emphasised however, upon the need for 
careful organisation. Dr. Sarkar also expressed a similar view. 

President Bbatnagar in bis closirg remarks said that it was a proud 
privilege to preside over the Calcutta sitting, as Calcutta might be called 
the cradle of obemical investigation, of which Sir P. C. Ray was the presi- 
ding nurse. He came not to preside, but to carry inspiration home. 
He thanked the members for their courtesy and consideration, and assured 
them all that his feeling of obligation was deep. He thanked the members 
once again and declared the session of the section over. 


Calcutta Session Concluded. 


The fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress concluded on the 
7TH JANUARY. The Congress opened on Monday and continued its sittings 
till this afternoon. 


In the section of Chemistry alone, more than 140 papers of high 
technical value were read and discussed. Calcutta contributed a large number 
of them, with Madras and Bombay coming second. 

The section of Mathematics and Physios, presided over by Dr. Hunter 
contributed 81 papers. Allahabad and Calcutta submitted more papers 
any other centre in this section. 

The section of Psychology attracted about 23 papers. Dr. Miohad P. 
West presided. 


The section of Agriculture, presided over by Rao Saheb Venkatanmao, 
attracted 34 papers, as compared with the very meagre number in the fival 
session of the Congress. 


44 papers wwe submitted in the Zoology section of the Gonmei. niw 
sided over by Dr. Sundar Rd. Allahabad contributed more papers In tUa 
branch than any other single place, with CalcutU as the second best 
Mysore and Southern India and the Puidab submitted a lane 
of papers in the Botany section. * ^ 

^ of theCalonttaUnivenity wdilwwtBiBl 

tbe Geologioftl Surr^ of India, praaidad erat tba aaotiim of 
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wlidi atitraoted more than 50 papers. Mr. S. S. Metha of Bombay read an 
ighoreeting paper on *' Indian and ^mau marriage ceremonies compared.’* 
Hiirty six papers were read in the Geology section, many of which 
eooitribcited much to this branch of Science and greatly added to the possi- 
of industrial expansion and commercial development. A paper on the 
IMI raeouroes of Maudi State by Dr. S. K. Roy was read by Mr. Maitra. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the contribution of the 
OlAgieal eeotion of the Science Congress was considerable. In this connec* 
Ac remark of Dr. Fermor of the Geologioal Survey of India may be 
IWHtfcMd. who stated that so long the popular idea was that it was only 
tte^Gaoiograal Survey of India who contributed to the sum total of geologiQal 
’liiiiiltuli «nd advancement, but it was now seen from the number of papers 
read during this session, that people other than those connected with the 
Survey had no small share in the development of the science. 

In rising to offer a vote of thanks to the chair, Prof. K. K. Mathur, 
of the Benares Hindu University, said that thanks were due to the President 
Prof. H. S. Das Gupta, not only for making the present meeting a success, 
but also for the manner in i^hich be had worked for the advancement of 
GaeJogy in India. The Congress then came to an end. 


The Indian Economic Conference. 

The eleventh session of the Indian Economic Conference commenced at the 
Lucknow University Hall under the presidentship of Mr. M. H. Darling on the 
3rd January, 1928 and continued till the next two days. Dr. CAMEKON, Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, in a speech showed the dangers of over-simplihcation 
in a science which dealt with human life, and ironically alluded to that objection- 
able monster, the economic roan, and all the soulless doctrines against which 
Carlyle and Kuskin vigorously protested. At Lucknow the Professor of Economics, 
he said, had taken up a \ery decided line in endeavouring to keep her teaching 
of the subject in closest contact with the real world, while the Post Graduate 
students were engaged in regional surveys in the villages of Oudh and were 
accumulating material that might be useful. 

Agricultural Position. 

The Hon’ble Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Education opened the Coo- 
ieresM with a long speech in the course of which he examined the agricultural 
portion of tl^ United Provinces. The introduction of a crop like wheat bv canal 
irrigation into wide areas where it was unfamiliar had been perhaps the most 
phenomenal agricultural improvement in the whole of India. They were also 
not unfamiliar with the deterioration of farming methods and practices which 
an excessive use of canal water had brought about. He b^ed that before long 
there would develop at the Lucknow University a really emcient school of Indian 
agricultural economics under the control of Dr. Mukerjee. He pointed out the 
difficulties of consolidation schemes, which did not take into account the presept 
system of rotation on different areas in the village and also touched on the 
gravity of the cattle problem. In the end he deplored the conflict between the 
modern ideal of economic efficiency and Indians cherished social values afld 
ideals, and emidiasised that economic activity must be brought before the Auftit 
tribunal of supreme values, the true, the good and the beautiful. 

Economics and Ethics. « 

Mr. M. H. DARLING in his premdential speech discussed the relatfons of 
economici with ethics and sociology and constantly referred to bis wide 
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knowledge of the economic life of the Punjab pmfantry. He expteiaed 
leading religions could not ignore vital economic issues and illottrated hom nMp* 
theism in Islam had not opposed the idea that ** where is water, there it God/^ 
how the injunctions as regards the irreligiousness of charging interest hail «i| 
been scrupulously followed by the Punjabi Mahomedans. The Hindot similaHy hh 
longer maintained disabled and useless cattle on religious grounds, while ^ 
Sikhs were also changing their outlook, for example, towards birth control* || 
the end he suggested that the gospel of sufficiency and service thoold m 
preached to the peasant and sufficiency should include food, cleanliness, healOl, 
education and a more abuntant life. 

Co-operative Marketting. 

Dr. H. SINHA in an interesting paper on co-operative marketdag 
hovwthe small holding and poverty of the cultivator necessitated a large 
of middleman. Corrupt weighing, malpractices on account of different measapil 
of weight, as also arbitrary deductions are quite common. He also examined 
the difficulties of co-operative sale for cotton and jute in India, and included hy 
emphasising the need of local investigation into marketting conditions espedattf 
in regions where commercial crops are important. 

Long Term Mortgage. 

Dr. J. C. SINHA, Dacca University, in his papef pleaded for long term iwwV 
gage credit for peasants on a co-operative basis. This might be run, he urgedt 
as a separate department of Central Banks as the advantages of effictSAf 
management would outweigh the disadvantages. 

Elasticity of Funds. 

Mr. P. N. BANERJEE, Calcutta University, also dwelt upcm the importance^ f 
elasticity of funds and proper facilities of long term credit for the cultivator* 
He alluded to the Irish Agriculture Credit Co-operative, which seeks to mcdnUie 
credit for use among the peasantry and also suggested the inclusion of a pro* 
vision giving facilities for long term credit to co-operative organisations in tlm 
Reserve Bank Bill. 

Compulsion in Rural Areas. 

Mr. S. Kesava IYENGAR, Nizam's College, pleaded for compulsion in nirat 
areas to deal with the problems of health, construction and repairs of roads* 
maintenance of tanks anJ well for irrigation etc. and referred to the proviskitti 
of the Mysore Village Panchayet Regulation in this connection. 


Agricultural Problems. 

The SECOND DAY of the conference was devoted to the problems of agrtcul- 
lure. Dr, Radhakamal MUKERJEE showed by an examination of agricultural 
statistics that the canals in the Upper Ganges Valley could hardly withstand the 
effects of a bad monsoon. In the more recent famine years there was a sodden 
shrinkage of areas irrigated from wells below the normal and instead of an exam* 
sion of canal irrigated areas there was rather an opposite tendency. The 
in years of normal rainfall had to serve such wide cultivated areas that it was im- 
possible during drought to provide an adequate supply of water. The deCfonllag 
resistence which irrigation works now offer against the fluctuations of inksffffi 
supports the fear that some of the world's greatest engineering hnvo 

biought about a prosperity phenomenal no doubt, but exhibiting to teune etisilt 
the nature of the mushroom growth under unfavourable natural conditioni* 0c* 
Mukherjee showed the precariousness of agriculture by glaaMityttiar 
and comparing them with the percentages of irrigated area. 1^ 
the semi-protected districts of the province in a black list so ffir ^ « wiinw 
to mmines is concerned in the following manner i Agra, Muttra. FAffUki^bad 
Etah, Jhansi, Aligarh, EtawaL All these districts had cxibitod 
ditions and lost in numbers as revealed by the censuses. 

Double Cropping. * 

Mr. B. N. GANGULI, Dacca University, showed that donhiflcfl 

high density of population co-exist and explained how soil, oc 
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tioa governed a more inieniive farming in different areas of the Gangetic Plain. 
The tendency to resort to more elaborate double cropping was really a sign of 
agricultural property, and acts as a safety valve under the pressure of an 
excessive population. 

Demonstration Farms. 

Mr. Bhatnagar, Allahabad University, pleadad for a net work of demonstra- 
tion farms in tne villages and a careful local examination of farm practices and 
methods for the improvement of agriculture. 

Social Economics. 

On the THIRD DAY’S sitting the scope of social economics and farms of 
social insurance were discussed. The Rev. James Kellock, Bombay, examined 
the necessity of bringing economics into close touch with ethical ideals, and 
suggested the consideration of economic factors of amelioration as the scope of 
social economics. 

Mr, K. B, Madhava, Mysore University, examined the various forms of social 
insurance in vogue in Germany and England and pleaded for the creation of a 
separate department like the Government Actuary’s Department. 

Group Insurance. 

Mr. D. P. Mukerjee, Lucknow University, pleaded for group insurance 
among the Indian massy * utilising the caste, punchayet and other community 
organisations. He stressed that the community spirit was very much alive and 
might be utilised in forms of insurance experts to support his contention. 

Central Banking. 

The pnoceedings closed in the afternoon. Principal Findlay SHIRRAS read 
a paper on th6 fundamental principles of a Central Bank with special reference 
to the proposed Reserve Bank of India. ProC Shirras made it clear, at the 
outset, that he wished to discuss the question from a purely scientific spirit 
because, in his opinion, discussion on the reserve bank had hitherto been 
unnecessarily complicated by importing political considerations. He enu- 
merated ten principles which he considered essential for central bank, the 
chief of which were, (i) sole power of note issue, (2) liquidating of resources, (3) 
freedom from Government and political infiuences, 14) rediscounting facilities, 
and (5) concentration of gold reserves. Referring to the question of gold 
reserves he suggested that not only should there be a reserve for note issue, but 
there should be a reserve for deposits also, as was the practice in the Federa 1 
Reserve Bank. 

A lively discussion followed Prof. Shirras’ speech, in which Principal Tannon 
of Bombay. Prof. Duraiswami Aiyar of Madras, Mr, B. T. Thakur of Lucknow, 
Dr. Banerjee of Calcutta and Dr. Sinha of Dacca all took part. 

The consensus of opinion was that a Reserve Bank was absolutely necessary 
in the economic interests of India and that it should be free from political and 
State interference. 

Mr. THAKUR was emphatically in favour of a shareholders’ bank on econo- 
mic grounds, the chief of which continuity of policy and creation of a live interest 
in the electorate. An important safeguard suggested by him was the constitution 
of two classes of shares, one for Indians and the other for non-Indians without 
the right of transfer. 

Prof. Batheja said that the importance and urgency of the Reserve Bank 
was so great that there was no occasion for a war of words. It was possible to 
arrive at a satisfactory constitution, both under the State Bank and shareholders’ 
scheme, eliminating the undesirable features which were at present associated 
with eithe scheme. 

After this the Conference came to an end. Prof. Kale of Poona was elected 
President of the Economic Association for the current year. It was decided 
to hold the next session of the Conference at Mysore. 



The Womens Educational G>nference. 

Amidst impresaive aoenes the AlMadia Women's Conference on Bdocationnl Beform 
opened at the Etoyal Cinema Hall, N^w Delhi on the 7TH FBBBUABY 1928. A large 
gathering of diatingniahed ladies and gentlemen waa present. 

On arrlTal fl. E. Lady Irwin waa received by Sirs. Daa, Chairman of the Beoeption 
Committee, who presented the members of the btanding Committee of the Conference to 
her. Her Bsoellenoy, accompanied by the Began Hother of Bhopal, then proceeded to the 
dais, and was accorded a roasing ovation by the ladies assembled. 

The hall presented a pioturesqne scene. Special arrangements had been made in the 
gallery for pardah ladies. Aboat 160 delegates from all parties of the country attended. 

IThe visitors included Sir John Simon, Lord Burnham, Ifrs. Kaidu, the Prinoess of 
Baroda, the Rani of liandi, Mrs. K C. Boy, Mrs. Coatman, fiCr. Chatterjee, Mrs, Sarla Devi 
Choudbrani, Mrs, Nehru, Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Mr. S, E, Das, Mr. Stow, Sir San- 
haran Nair, Prince Akram Hussain, Sir Abdul Qayum, Nawab Mehr Shah, Sir Zolfiqar 
Ali Khan, Mr, Khaparde, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Sir Phirose Setbna, OoU Qidney, Mr, 
’ Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Kunzru, Mr. Fazal Bahimtulla and Ea]a Qhasnafarali Shan. 

Lady Irwin wab profusely garlanded by Mrs. 8. R. Das. The proceedings oom- 
menoed with prayers from the Vedas, the Bible and the Koran welcoming Her Bxoellenoy 
and delegates. 

The Welcome Address. 

Mrs. S. R. Das, welcoming the delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee said 

At the outset I must apologise to you for the many shortcomings in our arrangements 
for your comfort. Delhi is a place of distances and some of ns reside in the Old City and 
some six miles away in New Delhi. Our resources are also limited , but I can assure yon 
we have spared no pains to make yonr B 03 oarn amid us at bappy and comfortable as 
possible. We are grateful to yon, sister delegates, for the long joarneys you have nnder* 
taken to help us to make the Conference a success. It is a good angnry for the fntnre 
of women’s education that so many ladies, even purdah ladies, are showing such keen 
interest that the discomfort of travelling long distances has not detained them from 
present to-day. I am sore in the interest you are taking io the objects of the Conference 
you will overlook the discomforts you may be put to by the mistakes in our arrangements. 
It is not necessary for me to make any elaborate mention of places of interest, both histo* 
rioal and modern, to be seen in D^lhi. Arrangements have been nadc for yon to see 
some of the sites of Delhi both old and new ; and I trust that that pleasure will be some 
compensation for all your troubles. 

grateful to Her Excellency Lady Irwin for so graciously consenting in 
spite ox Qer numerous engagements to open the Conference to-day. Her presence here it 
a sourm cr great encouragement to us. We hope to hear from her message what woman 
her country and what part a woman can play in bringing up her sons to 
right id^ of oitiienship and in bringing up the daughters as capable mothers and com* 
^nions to their husbands. We are peculiarly fortunate in having Her HighneM the 
Begum Mother of Bhopal to preside over our deliberations She has taken a lifelong inter- 
est in Muoation ; and to-day she is at the bead of one of the important nniversitiea in 
India. She 18 the only woman who is the Chancellor of an Indian University. In her 
own city of Bhopal, she has founded schools for the education of girla, where 

you will find the very latest methods employed. We are confident that under her wise 
and able guidance we shall achieve success lu our deliberations. 

Delhi has never seen such a gathering of women from all parts of India interested in 
their cdu^tional needs. The ancient and historic city of Delhi where they are maetinff 
anA which has been the capital of both Hindu and Mahomedan Kingdoms will serve te 
remnd us, m our march towards progress, of our traditional culture, which mutt always 
be the foundation on which further progress must be based. The appalling illiteracy now 
among our women is partly due to the lack of facilities and partly to the apathy of 
parents, Tbis apathy is however gradually disappearing, A very general deeire on the 
part of parents to educate their girls is now clearly discernible. This is last the time tot 
us to meet and decide upon the kind of education which ihonld be imparted to car girliL 
A few hence, when parents hsvc become aooustomcMi to their girls being ednoated 
on the same lines as their boys it might be too late to persuade them to follow a oouae 
of study more suitable for girls. We are at the parting of the ways, when we i 
steps to steer in the right direction of our girle. I hope and pray that this ‘ 

W 
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whksh hu brooght together the women of all oaetee and oreedi, will help towardi the 
nnity af India. Many speaker! will deal with the different qaestions which will arise for 
OUT decision and we are all anxions to bear Her Excellency Lady Irwin. On behalf ol 
the Beoeption Oonmittee once again I offer Tonr Bzoelienoy a hearty welcome. 

Mrs. Kamalade?! Cbattop^byaya then read messages from the Mabaranit of Baroda 
and Sangli. The former drew attention to the legislation that bad been passed in Kashmir 
and Baroda whereby the marriageable age for girls had been fixed at 15, and she hoped 
other parts of India would follow the example set by the two States. 

The Secretary's Report. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the report for 19S7-S8. During the period under 
review the Conference, she reported, had come to be a force and a power, and bad revi* 
vified women's whole consciousness and given womanhood a status of its own. The 
modern system of education seemed something which was quite apart from the regl and 
intimate life of the students and particularly giri^. It seemed to ill-fit them for either 
domestic or public work As a result of Mrs. M. Cousins* labours, 22 constituent Confer- 
ences were held all over the country. Various resololion§ of immense importance were 
passed, and a memorandum of women's demands formulated. The Conference bad defined 
iSducation as the training which would enable the child or individual to develop his or , 
her latent capacities to their fullest extent for the service of humanity. It laid great 
stress on the necessity of placing before the students high ideals of social service, with a 
spiritual atmosphere as the *back ground. It demanded compulsory primary education, 
and the introduction of physical training and the promotion of spiritual culture in schools 
in addition to mental. The Conference also sought to widen the scope of the university 
courses by introducing fine arts, social science, advanewi domestic science, joarnalitm and 
architectnre. They were quite convinced that if they were to lay a really strong foanda- 
tlon and bring about an appreciable change in the whole system of education, women 
must begin to get greater representation on all educational and local bodies that controlled 
education, as also on administrative bodies. One of the main activities the CoDference 
undertook was to secure support for the Child Marriage Bill, both now pending before 
the Legislative Assembly. Signatures in favour of tbe bills bad been collected and 
Oujerat alone contributed nearly ten thousand. 

Tbe Rani of Hand! after enlogising tbe service of Lady Irwin in tbe cause of tbe 
welfare of Indian women, requested her to open the Conference. 

Lady Irwin't Spaach. 

Lady Irwin, declaring tbe Conference open, spoks as follows : — 

I deem it an honour to have been asked to-day to open this great Conference, tbe 
second of its kind to be held in India, and I hope a forerunner of many more in the yean 
to come Its very existence is a sign that India is now (as the is doing in so many other 
spheres) also taking her part in the great world movement for the advanoement of women's 
education, 

A decade or so ago, tbe Government of India took into their serious ooD' { deration 
tbe education of girls, and in a reeolntion then issued they commented upon tbe lack of 
seal for girls* education and tbe need for the co-operation of women. This Conferenoe, 
commanding as it does a widespread influence and numbering among its supporters 
members from all parts of this country, is only one of the many indications that tbe co- 
operation of women in the work of educating tbe girls in India, has not been tooght by 
tbe Government in vain. It is essential, if we are to accomplish results in this field of 
education, that we should tee very clearly what we desire to do ; and for this purpoae 
we most keep constantly before our eyes what we conceive to be the test and goal of real 
education. 

True Aim of Bdoeation. 

There are plenty of people in the world to-day who, with most praiseworthy motives, 
are tempted to confound education with tbe mere aeqnisiiion of a certain amount of 
knowledge, and to pursue information at such for iis own tak»<, forgetting that, valuable 
as information is, it is only a means to an end which is wid< r and deeper than itself. 
Literacy is valuable. We rightly desire to pursue knowledge, but ail these things are at 
best of little worth unless they are brought into the service of human life and character. 
This must be tbe real g^al of educational effort, and siooe therefore the purpoae of edo- 
oatinn, In its truest sente, it only the acquirement of knowledge, but tbe training of 
character, mind and body as an equipment for th* great school of life, woeien most 
essentially be given a training which will help them to l>e an infioenoe for good and bennty 
in ^beir homes and in the wide sphere wbicb their pertooality may reach. 
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• 1 have already realised, in my short time in India, how deep and far-reaohing is the 

inflnenoe of women. They are the repository of tradition ; and long may they oontinne 
to be BO. They most not be blind leaders of the blind, bnt the bringers of light, of 
oonrage and of hope, and it is th dr work to wed what is best of the old to what is best 
of the new. I feel sure that onr object shonid be to give an ednoation which will make 
woman more nsefnl and happier ih her bomn, and not one that will drive her ont of it. 

To the mothers in India, perhaps, even more than in some other countries, is left 
the forming of their children's character, particularly during those early years, when the 
mind is open to deep and lastiog impressions. What must be the effect upon the child, 
boy, or girl, of a mother who is not even literate f 

It is distressing to discover the high proportion of girls who learn to read and write 
at school, but who at an immature age are claimed by domestic duties or early marriage, 
before they are sufficiently proficient even to retain the elementary knowledge that they 
have acquired. I do not know whether something might be done to encourage girls on 
leaving school to keep up their reading and to learn to love it for the sake of the new 
world which it opens ont to them by providing them with somethiug really attractive to 
read. I am told there are in India few b ’oks of the sort which would serve this purpose. 
If this is so, there is surely much to be done in encouraging the prodnction of really 
good and readable books which would fill this great want. 

Importance of Teachers^ Role. 

Next to the mothers, teachers are, in a sense, the makers of the country. They are 
the missionaries of civilisation, laying the foundations without which no politician or 
statesman can rear any permanent structure. I am told by every botly that one of the 
greatest needs in India IB a continuous supply of suitable and trained women-teachers. 
To me, it would seem ibat the training and supp'y of teachers are at the very root of the 
whole problem. Tney are wanted for the education of girls daring the whole of their 
period of study, ana they are wanted as teachers of the young children of both sexes. 
1 am convinoeil that women make better teachers of the young than men. They have 
greater patience and greater sympathy ; and as co-education among little children in 
small areas increases. 1 would hope that the ideal to be aimed at eventually might be that 
women-teachers should have them in their care. Bnt our difficulties will be increased 
rather than lessened, unless we are able to get teachers of the right type. We need women 
not only with knowledge, but with vision, and with a capacity for self-sacrifice, and a 
high sense of the great responsibility that is theirs. Here again it is personality that 
counts , for education is largely the play of the mind monldiug character in that insen- 
sible process, of which, perhaps, most of us have been at some time in our owu lives dimly 
conscious. The finest teacher I have known have been those who look upon their profes- 
sion as a vocation, who love the children they teach, and count it a privilege to train 
them for future citizenship. 1 know this is a high ideal ; bnt we cannot afford to be 
satisfied with anything but best in those who are to mould the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. I know too that the difficuitus m persuading the type of women we need to oomt 
forward for training are immens**, but 1 feel not the less certain that there is much that 
can be done to achieve this eod. The furtherance of eduoatiou for women is a great 
constructive work . for it means uothiug lees than an attempt to bnild the City of €K)d 
in the homes of this country. It is the noblest concern of women, nobler even than the 
great profession of medicine, since it ministers to the heart and mind and not only to 
the body. Why is the profession of eviuoat ion despised from women of good birth f We most 
all resolve that snob a stigma on so noble a profession should be lifted, and that we will 
each do our share by all the means in onr power, to change public opinion in this vital 
matter. 

In regard to this question of teachers, one of the most difficult sides to the problem 
of course, is the supply of suitable teachers in the villages. Yet, in this country where the 
popnlation is mainly rural, it is a problem which most be taoed and sormonnted before 
any real progress can be made. There are p'aotioal difficulties, their loneliness and lack 
of snitable lodgings on the teachers' side ; and on the girls' side the difficnlty of getting 
them to sobool in the country districts when they live at a distance from the sobool- 
bnilding. And though it is difficult to see uur way clearly to their solution, we can be in 
no doubt as to the main prmoiples by which onr efforts should be governed. Borne very 
valnable work is going forward in this matter of rural education in Qnrgaon District, 
Among other aotivities^ a School of Domestic Boonomy is training women to teach all 
Borto of domestic subjects to girls. The great value of ^is work, in my opinion, is the 
predominating aim to bring education into line with the real needs of the oonntry and to 
emto in the minds of the village inhabitants a daiire lor tht odnoalM ol te vooMtlOilks 
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The obetaolee in the way of women's edocation in this country are enormous : diffi- * 
cnltiee of language, poverty, ignorance, apathy, hostile pnblio opinion, social onstoms and 
even politioa. Bnt women, the world-over, are famed for their patience, their dogged 
eoniage in the face of daily advereitiea. If we keep a stout heart and are determined to 
go forward steadily, 1 am convinced that we shall in due .time overcome all onr present 
troubles, and win through them to onr goal. In one respect India is favoured. Other 
countries have been pioneers, and have made mistakes by which India, if she is wise, 
may profit. They have bmn slow to recognise the necessity for differentiating between 
education of boys and girls. It is of course true that they both have to live in the same 
world and that they both have to share it between them ; bnt their functions in it are 
largely different. In many countries to-day, we see girls' education developing onlines 
which are a slavish imitation of boys' education. It is surely inappropriate that a onrri- 
oulnm for girls should be decided by the neceesity of studying for a certa n examination 
so that it must perforce exclude many if not most of the subjects we would most wish 
girls to learn. If public opinion, for example, demands that Matriculation should always 
be the first test of excellence of a high school education, schools will necessarily be framed 
to meet that demand. The result will be, as 1 suggested, to drive os into a uniformity 
that fails to take account of the distinctive necessities of women. We most, therefore, as 
1 see It, do all in onr power to set a diffetent standard and to create a desire in the 

J mblic which will allow girls or at any rate a greater number of girls to develop on other 
ines. What I feel we should aim to give them is a practical knowledge of domestic 
subjects and the laws of bealtb,nwbich will enable them to fulfil one side of their duties 
as wives and mothers, reinforced by a study of those subjects which will help most to 
widen their interests and outlook. 1 would like therefore to urge all of you here to-day 
to bring all your iniiuenoe and efforts to bear on the accomplishmei t of that end. I 
sptak with diffidence, to an Audience of experts , and 1 have not attempted to speak of 
the social conditions which have so much influence on this vast question. In the time 
at my command, I can only touch one or two points at most. 1 have endeavoured to 
confine myself to what seem to me of immediate and practical importance. There is one 
thing in conclusion, as to which you will no doubt agree with me in regard to this or 
any other Conference ; and that is the necessity of keeping before our eyes the object of 
making constructive suggestions and not merely passing general n solutions however 
unimpeachable. An English play-wright once reminded his audience of the importance of 
being earnest. I would hope that this Conference may not lose sight of the importance 
of being practical. If from each of these annual Conferences a constructive body of 
thought and of concrete suggestions emerge, not merely theories but sober, well thought- 
out, practical schemes dealing with the most urgent needs of women's educational world, 
then we shall not only feel ourselves that the Conference is worth while, but we shall 
justify ourselves in the eyes of the somewhat critical world. 1 think there is a real oppor- 
tunity which this Couference may seise, of making lUelf the aeoepted mouthpiece of 
unofficial opinion on the subject with which it deals. It would be of immense value if 
this annual Conference came to be regarded by the Government and by the country alike 
aa the one central authoritative body to which they could torn for guidance and advice 
in any matters affecting the edocation of women and girls, I need not assure you of my 
desire to lend any help that 1 may, for anch a purpose. 

Mrs. Naidu's Spaacb> 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Irwin, Mrs. Naidu gratefully acknowledged 
the illuminating words of Her Excellency which, she ssid, should be the keynote of tMr 
aims and ideals. Amidst loud applsose, Mrs. Nsido declsred that the Bast snd West 
bad met to-day in the kinship of women^ that indivisable sisterhood. India, she said, 
was the home of Lsksbmi, Saraswati and Parvati, and did not consist of Hindu ideals 
only, but of ideals of all tbe nationalities who bsd come into contact in tbit land. She 
strongly repudiated tbe charge that India consisted of narrow Ideals. 

Thn Bhopal Begam-Mothor'a Addrasa. 

Preaidingover tbe Conference, Her Highness tbe Begnm-Motber of Bbopal hoped the 
Confennee voaJd be an inspiring power, and would serve as a model of unity and oo-opera* 
tfon. Touching obtldren's education, she contended it was tbe motber*i lap that provided 
tbe first and best school of education ; for tbe chief objective of ibeir eonferencs waa to 
bring about reforms in fessnle edocation, and to remove tbe various drswbacks and dell* 
oftnoies inberent in tbe system. Tbe main cause of ibe present unsatisfactory oondition 
of fsmak education waa that up till now whatever bad been done for tbt education cf 
women bed boon dene by men ; end they could not fully realise ibeir needs or look nl 
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'them from the same viewpoint at women themeelvet oonld. Tbe obstaelet in their waj 
were many. On tbe one band poverty of the people of India and their prejndioe ttood 
in tbe way of a proper eettlement ; on the other there were old and antiquated onatoma 
aanotifled by religion, which retarded edncational progreaa. 

proceeding, Her Higbneag deplored tbe fact that in India the income per bead waa 
Ba. 2*8<0 per month. However, it waa their lack of intereat and aometimea their oppoai- 
tion that bad prevented the Government from paying doe attention to tbe education of 
women of India. That accounted for the backwardneaa of girls in education in oompariaon 
with boys, and for the fact that the ratio of education between women and men waa 
hardly 6 to 100. The remedy for poverty lay in the enlargement of their aonrcea of 
income ; but they should aleo cnt down anneoeaaary items of their expenditure, and revert 
to the plain living of olden times. 

The apeaker vehemently denounced tbe evil of early marriage, which resnUed in 
raoid disease and mortality, fall in the average length of life, poor physique of children 
and in physical and intellectual degeneration. She averred that tbe people had them- 
selves come to realise the evil effects of the customs and she thought Government would 
not be wrong in finding ont proper means of dealing with it in tbe way that would satisfy 
all of them. 

Adverting to the Purdah system, the President remarked that there could be no 
denying the tact that the present strictness of purdah among the Hussalmans did not 
form part of their religious obligati ns. It was based on purely local considerations, and 
was not as strict as in other Islamic countries. If tbe sy^em were remodelled, according 
to local peculiaritios and placed on a reasonable footing most of the evil effects which it 
bad on female education would disappear. 

Taming to the syllabus for the education of ^nrls Her Highness suggested that tbe 
curriculum should embody the peculiar needs and requiremf^ntb of women. Women's 
education should be such as may enable her, among other things, to help man in his 
struggles, to comfort him in his troubles and to create a happy home. Continuing, the 
speaker declared that fine arts and physical and spiritual training should not be excluded 
from the ourrioulum. For, so long as separate universities for women are not set up, 
tbe national universities ought to take up these questions, aud do something to improve 
tbe situation. 

The next great problem was the supply of efficient teachers to impsrt good edneation. 
There should be good teachers from the very beginning, anil those who wanted to see the 
standard of their children's education raised should try to improve the lot of their teachers, 

CoDcludiug, the President appealed to all ladies to realise the poverty and helplessness 
of their country, and to contribute their quota of help iu the advano m nt of education. 
They could ' Usily devote some of their spare time to teaching girls in their neighbonrhoo^l. 
In this way the difficulty about teachers could be greatly relieved. 

She reiterat^ Lady Irwin's advice that practical efforts were essential to the achieve- 
ment of their obieots. She complained that most of tbe meetings and conferences in India 
did not go beyond mere expression of pious hopes. There were interesting discussions and 
passing of some very fine resolutions ; but there the whole thing came to an end, and that 
in fact was one of the reasons that female education in India waa till in its preliminary 
sUge. 

Rcsolutiona Pasted. 

On the 8TH FEBRUARY the Conference passed a number of retolutioAt 
deploring the effect of carl^ marriage on education and emphatically condemn- 
ing the custom of allowing immature boys and girls to become parents. 

It called upon the Central Government and the Provincial Legislatures to 
follow the precedent set by several Indian States in raising the legal age of 
marriage. 

The meeting also demanded that the legal age of marriage for girls and 
boys be made i6 and 2i, respectively. While welcoming Mr. Harbilas ^rda’s 
attempt to pass legislation prohibiting early marriage, the Conference strongly 
protested against his proposed ages of 12 and 1 Si and called upon him and Hie 
select committee to amend his bill in conformity with their resolution. 

Opinion was also recorded that girls’ schools should be inspected by women 
who h^ both general and technical qualifications. 

Demand for Compulsory Primary Education. 

On the sjTH FEBRUARY the backwardness of women in education formed 
the mam topic of discussion. The most important resolulion carried to-day hSd 
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that compulsory primary education was essential for girls, and urged upon the < 
Government and the local bodies to make the necessary financial provision 
for this purpose, and to make special grants for Moslem and other girls, who 
suffered from the disability of purdah. 

The Conference recognised the imperative nee^ for the establishment of a 
greater number of training schools for teachers, and urged upon the Government 
^ to take immediate steps to start such schools. 

It was pointed out that as far as possible, women-teachers should be 
engaged in the primary stage of education both for boys and girls, which should 
in fact be wholly the concern of women-teachers. 

The Conference recommended that an All-India fund for the promotion of 
women's education be established and appointed a sub-committee to collect 
funds and to submit a scheme for its administration to the Standing Committee. 

On the icTH FEBRUARY after the adoption of eight more resolutioui 
and the election of office-bearers, the Conference concluded its session. The 
Conference also appointed four sub-committees to carry on the work of the 
conference during the year. 

Representation of Women on Legislatures. 

Mrs. Cousins (Madras) introduced a resolution urging the Government to 
nominate at least two women to the Central Legislature to protect the interests 
of women, especially in regard to the pending legislation on Child Marriage and 
Devadasi children. Mrs. Cousins pointed out that the need for such legislation 
was keenly felt by the delegates when they listened to the discussion on Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s Age of Consent Bill in the Assembly. 

Mrs. Saraladevi Mehta (Bombay) supported the resolution, remarking that 
women were not content with cradles only, but that they really wanted to rule 
the world. 

Mrs. Rustomji (Hyderabad), who was one of those who represented the 
women’s case before the Muddiman Committee, declared that women were 
absolutely necessary in the legislatures to safeguard their interests. 

The conference then resolved to send a representative to Honolulu to attend 
the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, for which an urgent invitation had been 
received. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu's name was suggested and finally accepted. 

Mrs. Das (Bihar) next proposed that women be given adequate representa- 
tion on all educational boards which controlled primary, secondary and uni- 
versity education, and on all text-book committees. The motion was accepted. 

A desire was expressed to utilise cinema films for educational purposes in schools, 
especially in rural areas, and the conference passed a resolution to that effect. 

Agricultural Education. 

The motion which raised a good deal of controversy and discussion was the 
one dealing with agricultural education, and which was proposed by Mrs. Sara- 
ladevi Choudhrani (Bengal). It advocated the intr^uction of teaching of 
agricultural subjects in schools, colleges and training colleges, the institution 
of s^olarships for girls and the appointment of women agricultural officers and 
demonstrators. 

The opposition was led by Mrs. Mayadas (United Provinces). After much 
discussion, an amendment proposed by Mrs. Bhatvadekar (Central Provinces) 
was passed. The amended resolution suggested the introduction of agriculture as 
a compulsory subject in rural schools and as an optional subject in cities. 

Mrs. Besant, addressing the Conference, declared that it had been one o the 
most hopeful signs for India that her daughters were taking an active part in 
public affairs. Women had now equal franchise with men in India, and India 
was one of those countries where the opinion of women was taken into consi- 
deration, and reverence for women was inculcated. She contended that the 
voice of Indian womanhood was of supreme importance for the welfare of the 
world. Woman, she said, saw far more than man, and was more practical 
than him. r 

After a few closing remarks by the President, the Conference came to an end 



The Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calcutta on the 24th February 1928 in the rooms of the Chamber, Mr. 
B. E. O. Eddis presiding. 

After the annual report and the audited accounts for the past year 
had been adopted, the President in course of a lengthy speech said among 
other things i-' 

A beginning has already been made with a view to the representation 
of the opinions of the commercial community on the important issues which 
iihe Simon Commission has been appointed to investigate, and this will 
certainly be one of the most important subjects requiring the consideration 
of the Chamber during the coming year. It is to be hoped that one of the 
results of the evidence laid before the Commission will be to convince them 
Af the necessity for a revision in favour of Bengal, of the terms of the Meston 
Settlement. 

Just as it should be the policy of the .Chambers of Commerce to 
confine themselves to matters pertaining to commerce and industry, so in 
my opinion it should be the policy of legislatures to confine themselves to 
the making of laws and to politics. Unfortunately the Indian legislatures 
now to their work, are not content to observe this principle, as is obvious 
from their attitude towards the Beserve Bank Bill. The Reserve Bank Bill, 
if and when it is established, should be kept outside politics altogether, 
but there is a very definite opinion on the part of Indian politicians that it is 
right and proper for the legislature as such to be directly concerned with the 
direction and control of the Bank and its functions, with the result that 
India has for the present lost her opportunity of getting the Central Bank 
which she needs for the better control of currency and credit. So far as the 
principle of a Reserve Bank is concerned, the Chamber is in agreement with 
the recommendation of the Currency Commission but is firmly convinced that 
the Bank must not in any way be subject to political control ; the terms of 
the second Bill were such that it seemed more than possible that the politi* 
cians might be able to gain control. 

We are likely to have fresh income-tax troubles to face in near future, 
for I see that the Assembly has passed the Income*Tax Amendment Bill 
containing several clauses to which, as is explained in the report, this Chamber 
took strong exception. The other Bill, the Second Amendment Bill — has 
been referred to a Select Committee. 

As you know, there has been considerable discussion on the fact that, 
“ Roads and Bridges '' being a provincial subject, the Government of India 
are not contributing to the cost of the bridge. There is, however, one direo* 
tioD in which I venture to think that they could, and should, assist the 
project. I do not know to what extent, when the bridge oomes to be built, 
the steel used will be of Indian manufaoture, and to what extent it will be 
imported. So much of it as is imported will, if it is fabricated, ba subject 
to an import duty of 17 per cent, if it is of British manufaoture, and of 
17 per cent plus 16 per cent if non* British manufacture. To the extent 
th^ the steel used is of Indian manufaoture, the price will naturally be 
adjusted so as to be only a little lower than that of the imported material : 
in efifeot therefore the position will bo much the same as if the whole of the 
material were import^ in a fabricated state, namdy, that the bridfe will 
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he burdened with a very heavy charge on account of this duty* In view of 
the fact that the Gk)veniinent of India do not seem to think that it is 
possible for them to make a direct contribution towards the cost of a project 
that is far from concerning only Calcutta and ^owrah, or even Bengal, it 
seems to me that there is a strong case for consideration of the whole posi- 
tion and for a special exemption, from duty, being allowed in the case of 
all material required for the bridge ; I go even further, and consider that, 
so far as the ste.d used is of Indian manufacture, a special grant-in-aid 
should be made by the Government of India to compensate for the higher rate 
that the Indian manufacturer is able to charge by reasons of the imposition 
of the duty. 

In course of his remarks on traffic control in Calcutta the speaker 
referred to the “ almost intolerable noise that has of late become such a 
never ending feature of life in Calcutta. For that, motor traffic is almost 
entirely to blame, although we do also hate to put up with a good deal of 
unnecessary and disturbing noise from street hawkers such as those who 
sell race programmes and race tips : but at worst they are only occasional 
whereas horn nuisanoa is always with us, and does not tend to get any less. 
If any person is in any doubt as to who are the chief oflferidcrs, let him be 
about in Clive Street any evening after the withdrawal of the traffic police, 
and see the endless promenade of empty taxis parading in both directions, 
every one contributing to the incessant din. But it is not only in the busi- 
ness quarters of the city that the taxi nuisance asserts itself : it is now 
prevalent to such an extent in the residential parts of the city as seriously to 
menace the comfort and peace of mind of the citizens. There is a growing 
feeling that the evil demands the urgent attention of the authorities and that 
the most energetic steps are required to suppress it once and for all. We 
have sometimes seen a temporary improvement as a result of public com* 
plaints, but before lonj? the position has again become as bad as it ever was 
and the people of this city are entitled to demand that their comfort and 
oonvenience should not be as they now are, at the mercy of a small and 
entirely inconsiderate section of the commu nty. Surely at any rate some- 
thing might be done at oi.oe to insist ou the use of a less blatant type of 
motor born.” 

Sir Alexander Murray proposed a vote of thanks to the outgoing Presi- 
dent, who in reply thanked him. 

The New President 

Sir George Godfrey then thanked the Chamber for electing him as the 
President of the current year and in doing so be said 

1 shall have to face difficult problems connected with the future of 
India and this Chamber will have to have a keen and careful watch on the 
change of political developments. As a Chamber we have to watch these 
for large commercial interests which may become involved and which may 
even be threatened. We can always see the threatening of some of them at 
the present moment The duty of this Chamber is to build up and oonstruot 
the new constitution and to take part on the politioal side. We must be 
prepared and be ready with our ideas and be able to put them forward 
when called upon to do so and outside the Chamber there is no reason why 
one and all will not take part assisting the creation of some stable future 
for this oountry.” 



The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Second Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chamber of Coih- 
meroe, Calcutta wai held on the 1 8th February 1928 at 4-30 p.m. under the 
Presidency of Mr. D. P. Khaitau in the office of the Chamber, at 135, 
panning Street, Calcutta. There was a very large attendance. Among 
those present were Mr. Faizullabhai Gangjee, Mr. Sheokissen Bhatter, Mr. 
Anandji Haridas, Mr. K. J. Purohit, Mr. A. D. Midgaokar, Mr Habib 
Mahomed, Mr. E. P. Guzd»»r, Mr. Raj Shekhar Bose, Mr. W. C. Baneijee, 
Mr. P. M. N. Mehta, Mr. R. Sitaram, Mr. N. L. Puri, Mr. G. L. Mehta, 
Mr. J. N. Ghosh, Mr. hhijam, Mr. C. S. Rangaswami, Mr. Kumar Krishna 
Kumar, Mr. N. Sen, Mr. A. D. Addy, Mr. Haji Abdul Raiak Abdul 
Sattar, Mr. F. H. Achard. Mr. Sajjan Kuiflar Chowdhury, Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi, (Secretary). 


President's Speech. 

Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan in course of his presidental address, said 

** 1927 is a momentous year in the realm of finance — but not for India. 
A study of the tendencies and events of Indian trade and finance in tha 
past year and of their underlying causes and inner forces in comparison with 
the tendencies and events of International trade and finance and their under* 
lying * motifs ’ will form the most poignant commentary of the painful feel 
that is, day in and day out, rubbed in into us — the fact, namely, that India 
is only a subordinate branch of the British administration, that we can 
have no rights apart from what suits British interests, no prerogatives except 
when graciously tolerated by the benign Secretary of State ; that, in a word, 
we are but hewers of wood and drawers of water in the much-vaunted 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Reviewing 1927 so far as India is concerned, he said : — The evil effeeta 
of unduly appreciated currency, as anticipated by those who have studied 
this intricate science, have unconsciously been felt by all concerned. 

The monsoon was, on the whole, propitious and fairly free from any of 
its periodical vagaries ; but jute fetched poor prices and the farmers of 
Bengal could not obtain anything like a reasonable margin between the eosts 
of agricultural operations and the selling price of jute — though jute mills 
have thriven during the period, cotton has brought no prosperity and the 
movement of the produce to foreign countries has been tardy and auaemie ; 
wheat has fared no better ; and the numberless tillers of land have had a 
very arduous year. 

Secondly, money market appeared to be free from stringency but An 
principal Indian industries, like the cotton mill industry, were in ** doldruma 
Indian export and import merchants could make hardly any profits ; mxmiw 
was easy but .credit restricted; company liquidations went on merrily aS 
not one new company of any importance was fioated ; Indian Joint stook 
banks show standstill conditions ; and there is anladl-iouiid laok of irrmfMenee 
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and of hope for tbe fntare which is the basil, and the indispensable prell* 
minary condition, of a healthy trade activity • 

Tbirdly, India has maintained a stabilised international exchange bat 
we saw the unusual spectacle of repeated deflationt and consequent heavy- 
'sijBed contractions of currency in the midst of the busy season at the end of 
1926''27 and beginning of 1927*28 ; the overseas demand for our staple 
products has been delayed ; the favourable trade balance, though slightly 
better than in 1926-27, is still very poor, so poor as to make the remittance 
programme of the Government a faasard ; and stability of exchange has in 
no sense eliminated the feeling of uncertainty, the possibility of surprises 
and the upsetting of plans and calculations. 

Fourthly, our national budget has been balanced but how many of 
the individual budgets for 1927 of Indian businessmen and Indian business* 
houses could claim to be balanced budgets ; and tbe misery of unemployment 
is being widely felt« 

Fifthly, we are told that the interna] prices have been stabilised ; ex- 
ternal exchange has been stabilised ; our currency and credit machinery is 
being reorganised ; and we are rapidly advancing towards the ideal of India 
placed on a gold basis but what has l^en tbe actual record in regard to the 
essentials preliminary to the adoption of a Gold Standard. 

Have we increased our gold assets t Is there any real addition to our 
stock of gold? In April 1926. we had the equivalent of Ra« 21 crores in 
sterling securities — by the end of the year our Government had dissipated 
15i crores of sterling securities. And by the middle of 1927, there was 
practically nothing of gold securities in Paper Currency Reserve. Towards 
the close of the year, however, some purchases have been made and the 
year ends with a small holding of sterling securities. 

Roundabout out March 1927, just over 2 millions worth of gold was 
bought for the Gk>ld Standard Reserve ; and we were asked to hope that this 
was tbe beginning of a wholesome policy of converting a portion of the securi- 
ties of G. S. R. into gold. But as thouuh ashamed of l^ing discovered while 
doing so good a thing, the Government have reverted to tbe old policy and 
no more gold has been bought on account of our reserve in tbe remainder 
of the year. And yet this was a period in which the most signi6oant feature 
of International finance was the free and large movements of gold. 

We are told that "'the Federal Reserve authorities look with favour 
on gold exports, being sympathetic to the restoration of tbe Gold Standard 
throughout tbe world and probably would continue to co-operate, as far as 
might be practical, with fresh efforts to stabilise on a gold basis.'" The 
Federal Reserve authorities are keen on helping those countries which are 
able and willing to establish themselves on a gold basis, 

Is India the Cinderella of the family of nations aspiring to establish 
themselves on a gold basis t 

It is necessary to obtain a definite answer to this question. Surely it 
cannot be that America, which is co-operating with all tbe countries trying 
to go on a gold basis, singles out India alone for the invidious distincrion 
of ineligibility to make any purchases of gold. One can understand the 
anxiety ol tbe Secretary ot State to refraio from buying 4old in London, 
The wrath of the Bank of England is sueh as would boro to ashes even tbe 
all-puiseant Secretary of State, 
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If the position be that we cannot buy in London beoanse it won^t raft 
the Bank of England nor in New York beoanse it won't snit its sflTer 
ntereatS) then it is easy to realise the force of the remark with which I 
started my speech that a odVnparative study of Indian finance and its under- 
lying forces with International finance would be the most eloquent com- ^ 
mentary on the subordinate position which India occupies and on the way 
in which her interests are lightly brushed asides unless and until our mentorq 
aud masters are pleased to tolerate them. 

The Reserve Bank Bill is dead and buried — unwept and unsung. 

The first and foremost needi therefore, is that the Indian Government 
should buy gold—and keep buying gold at every suitable opportunity. And 
the plea that no such suitable opportunity has so far presented itself or may 
not present itself cannot bold any water. Such a plea if raised by the 
Government would be a sure token of the total absence of genuine solicitude 
for India’s welfare and interests. 

Government’s Sermon : Mills^ Duty. 

Another instance where the Government have all through the past SO 
years and more shown a callous indifference to the interests of India’s indus- 
trial welfare is the cotton mill industry. During the last four years, owing 
to the high exchange and owing to what may be described as world factors 
affecting the cotton mill industry, the Indian cotton mills have been passing 
through difficult times. They had finally to appeal to the Government Cor 
protective tariffs. They did not get protective tariffs ; on the other hand, 
they got endless homilies and pompous sermons on the need of setting one’s 
own bouse in order.” The Government cannot give any support and do 
not want to give it. They have, however, given us a powerful sermon on 
self-reliance. Let us take that sermon to heart, and let us develop a pro- 
gramme in which we can by our own strength re-establish the industry on 
a sound basis. The Indian cotton mills should join together and carry out 
an intensive and extensive propagai:da with a view to bringing round the 
Indian consumer to buy only Indian cloth. Except for a brief period in 
the anti-partition days, no propaganda of any magnitude has been concluded 
on right lines or on an adequate scale to indicate *' Swadeshi ” in cloth. If 
all the Indian cotton mills join together, the financial aspect of this pro- 
paganda cannot present any difficulties. A central organisation will be able 
to study and appreciate the psychology of the Indian consumer : it should 
from that knowledge devise propaganda by pamphlets, lectures, posters, 
advertisements, articles in journals and papers etc. ; it should chalk out a 
comprehensive programme and execute it with seal. 

The interests of India are to us, who are connected with Indian buiineee* 
the sole consideration ; the interests of India are, so it seems to me, to the 
Government of India a subsidiary consideration, as the Secretary of St ate 
and, through him, the powerful British commercial interests have always a 
strong say. It will be our duty to keep a careful watch— to ensure that 
India s interests are always kept in the forefront whetiier in the broader 
policies and principles or in ther more detailed application. 

The Annual Report of 1926-27 and the aooounte were then put and 
carried unanimotisly. • 

* C®. wen appointed the aoditon idr the eaeiiiBc 

pear 1988*29. 
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Oominittiae lor 1028*29. 

The foBowing mernbon were thee elected to form the Committee of ihe 
!9uimber 

Preeideot Mr. D. P. Khaiten. 

Seotor Vioe-PreeideDt :«-Mr. Fafeuilabhai Gangjee. 

Vioe*Prreidetit Mr* Sheokieeao Batter. 

Members Mr. D. S. Erulkar (Transport) ; Mr. N. Bajabally (insur- 
ance); Mr. E. P. Guader (Jute); Mr. G. D. Birla (Cotton) : Mr. Kumir 
Krishna Kumar (Produce) ; Mr. A. L. Qiha (Coal) ; Mr. Anandji Haridas 
(Hardware).; Mr. Raj Shekhar Bose (Drugs and Chemicals) ; Mr. N. L. Puri 
(Finance); Mr. K. J. Purobit; Mr. A. D. Madgaonkar; Mr. Habib 
Mahomed ; Mr. Kumar Chowdbury ; Mr. R. L. Nopany ; Mr. C. S. 
Bangaswami. 

Mr. D. P. Kbaitan, the President then unveiled a portrait of Mr. D. S. 
Erulkar. which was painted by Mr. Atul Bose of the London Academy. 

With a vote of thanks to the President moved by Mr. C. & Rangaswami 
the meetiiig dissolved. • 
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